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REPORT. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  October  10, 1866. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.,  in  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah,  (Joy.  Ichabod  Goodwin,  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
the  chair. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood  moved  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
on  the  Nomination  of  Officers. 

Said  Committee  was  appointed  as  follows :  Rev.  J.  H.  Het- 
wooD,  Geo.  Nichols,  M.  D.,  Rev.  E.  J.  Young,  Judge  Under- 
wood, Gen.  J.  B.  F.  Marshall. 

Rev.  Charles  Lowe  moved  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
on  order  of  Business. 

Said  Committee  was  appointed  as  follows:  Rev.  Charles 
Lowe,  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  Geo.  W.  Bond,  Esq.,  Henrt  Chapin, 
Dudley  P.  Phelps. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  read  the 

keport  of  the  council. 

The  Council  of  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches 
b^s  leave  to  offer,  through  its  Chairman,  the  following  Report : 

Before  proceeding  to  state  what  the  Council  has  done  since 
the  National  Conference  rose,  to  carry  out  its  resolutions,  it 
seems  proper  and  important  to  state  brieflj  what  conception  the 
Council  has  held  of  the  objects  and  uses  of  this  new  body. 

It  is  a  congress  of  regularly  appointed  delegates  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Churches  of  America  to  consider  and  devise  ways  and 


means  for  the  propagation  of  the  influence  and  the  extension  of 
the  usefahiess  of  that  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  which  they 
together  constitute.  The  necessity  of  some  fresh  and  more 
efficient  means  to  this  end  had  lately  forced  itself  upon  our  body. 
The  good  sense  of  the  Unitarian  denomination  had  discerned 
that  it  must  either  submit  to  turn  into  a  small  philosophical  sect, 
or.else  perform  the  duties  of  a  Christian  Church,  which  recog- 
nizes the  world  as  its  field ;  increase  and  spread  as  the  proof  of 
its  zeal  and  fitness  to  serve  the  Master ;  and  earnest  missionary 
enterprise  as  the  only  convincing  evidence  of  its  confidence  in 
the  truth  or  importance  of  its  own  views ;  or  a  satisfactory  refu- 
tation of  its  alleged  heresy  and  schism. 

The  National  Conference  which  met  in  New  York  in  April 
1865,  composed  of  regularly  appointed  del^ates,  came  together, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  experience  as  a  body,  as  a  general  coun- 
cil of  churches.  This  was  its  peculiarity.  It  was  not  a  meeting 
of  mere  isolated  individual  Unitarians,  come  together  to  consider 
their  personal  religious  interests,  and  to  discuss  theories  and 
opinions.  It  was  a  body  of  church  delegates,  ret^ognizing  the 
existence  and  authority  of  church  institutions,  accepting  the 
truth  and  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  specially  there 
in  counsel  to  consider  the  ways  and  means  of  extending,  in  the 
shape  of  churches,  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  that  form  in 
which  they  held,  loved,  and  trusted  it.  There  was  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  that  body  of  delegates,  who 
had  come  there  as  working  Christians  to  get  and  give  practical 
encoun^ement  in  the  work  of  organized  and  instituted  Christian 
labor,  to  stimulate  each  other  to  more  generous  exertions  in  the 
extension  of  our  churches  and  the  liberal  faith  that  animates 
them,  —  there  was  no  disposition  to  raise  questions  of  disputed 
theology,  to  disparage  the  well-known  views  of  either  wing,  to 
infringe  the  perfect  liberty  of  self-government  claimed  by  our 
Congregational  independence.  But  there  was  a  determination 
that  the   Christian  religion  should  not  be  disowned  even  in 


appearance;  that  Ae  Head  of  the  Christian  Church  should  not 
be  cot  off;  and  that  the  real  place  which  Jesus  Christ  holds  in 
the  faith,  affections  and  reverence  of  the  great  body  of  Unita- 
rians should  not  be  lowered  or  concealed.  In  accordance  with 
these  general  riews,  which  they  considered  as  established  by  the 
action  of  the  New-York  Convention  of  April  1865,  the  Council 
of  the  Unitarian  National  Conference  have  endeavored,  since  its 
first  session,  to  carry  out,  so  far  as  their  purely  advisory  func- 
tions allowed, "  the  resolutions  "  in  which  the  Conference  summed 
up  the  duties  of  the  Unitarian  denomination  for  the  immediate 
future. 

1.  It  was  active  in  endeavors  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the 
churches  in  its  fellowship  to  complete  the  contribution  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Unita- 
rian denomination ;  a  contribution,  at  the  time  of  our  meeting,  in 
hopeful  process  of  collection,  and  soon  afterward  fully  consum- 
mated, under  the  increased  stimulus  of  the  Convention,  through 
Uie  energetic  appeals  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

2.  It  co-operated  actively  with  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation in  promoting  the  effort  to  repeat  the  success  of  1865,  and 
raise,  through  our  churches,  a  second  contribution  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  the  year  1866.  The  denomination 
did  not  fully  respond  to  this  call,  —  the  Association  having  real- 
ized as  yet  only  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  from  the  collections 
of  the  current  year,  although  a  larger  number  of  churches  have 
contributed  this  year  than  last. 

3.  The  Council  exerted  themselves  successfully  to  raise  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  Antioch  College  before  June  1, 
1865 ;  and  that  sum,  either  in  United  States  bonds,  of  which  the 
treasurer  holds  eighty-five  thousand  dollars,  or  in  notes  payable 
within  two  years,  of  which  fifteen  thousand  dollars  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Boston  Committee,  is  now  producing  its  fruits  for 
the  support  of  that  important  seminary  of  liberal  culture  and 
Western  seed-ground  of  our  ministry. 


The  Committee  of  the  Conference,  to  which  was  referred  the 
endowment  of  Antioch  College,  report  to  the  Council  that  they 
have  collected  and  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  college 
$98,654.  They  hold  securities  for  three  thousand  dollars  more, 
payable  on  the  1st  of  January  next,  and  for  seven  thousand 
dollars  more,  payable  within  the  next  three  years.  They  have 
some  other  subscriptions  conditional  on  a  total  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  being  secured  for  the  endowment 
of  the  college. 

4.  The  Council  have  been  able  to  do  nothing  towards  pro- 
moting the  further  endowment  of  our  Theological  Seminaries, 
important  as  they  have  felt  that  object  to  be ;  but  they  have 
hoped  that,  when  the  more  urgent  case  of  Antioch  College  was 
disposed  of,  the  denomination  would  take  up  with  new  zeal  the 
further  endowment  of  Cambridge  and  Meadville. 

5.  In  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  denominational  organ, 
to  be  called  the  ^  The  Liberal  Christian,"  as  proposed  by  the 
Conference,  the  Council  have  held  numerous  meetings,  conferring 
together  and  with  the  proprietors  of  the  two  long-established 
weekly  papers,  the  "Christian  Register"  and  the  "Christian 
Inquirer,"  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  uniting  them,  and 
forming  one  worthy  and  efficient  denominational  organ.  After 
the  fullest  investigations,  and  the  most  harmonious  consultations, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that,  however  desirable  a  common 
newspaper,  circulating  through  the  whole  denomination,  and 
drawing  to  itself  all  the  editorial  ability  and  business  enterprise 
of  the  body,  might  be,  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking would  not  warrant  the  risk  of  abandoning  the  existing 
organs  of  our  faith,  or  merging  them  in  each  other. 

The  great  communities,  Boston  and  New  York,  from  *which 
they  issued,  had  been  too  loi^  accustomed  to  the  local  conveni- 
ence of  each  having  its  own  organ,  to  consent  to  the  surrender 
of  the  privilege.  The  denomination  was  found  to  be  about 
equally  divided  between  New  York  and  Boston  as  the  proper 


seat  of  the  sole  organ,  should  one  be  started :  the  West  prefer- 
ring to  date  the  paper  from  New  York,  the  commercial  head  of 
their  region;  New  England,  of  course,  preferring  to  date  from 
Boston.  Certain  advantages,  too,  appeared  in  having  some 
nnlikeness  in  our  organs,  and  some  honest  emulation  between 
theuL  Different  communities,  in  different  stages  of  denomina- 
tional progress,  seem  to  need  different  kinds  of  papers :  some 
valuing  a  more  theological  and  controversial  turn,  others  a  more 
practical  and  spiritual  one.  It  was  concluded  that  the  wishes  of 
the  Conference  would  be  best  carried  out  in  tlieir  spirit,  by 
endeavoring  to  invigorate  the  two  existing  papers;  and  none 
will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  this  object  has  been  substantially 
effected,  and  in  ways  straining  very  slightly  the  general  fund  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

The  venerable  organ  of  New  England  Unitarianism,  the 
*^  Christian  Raster,"  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  association 
having  ample  capital  and  abundant  editorial  capacity ;  and  that 
paper  has  nearly  doubled  its  reading  matter,  and  placed  itself 
abeady  high  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  whole  denom- 
ination. It  is  rapidly  extending  its  subscription  list,  while  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  has  found  its  circulation  as  a 
missionary  sheet  one  of  the  best  instruments  of  its  own  work. 

The  "  Christian  Inquirer,''  under  the  editorial  charge  of  the 
Unitarian  Pastoral  Association,  has  changed  its  form  and 
improved  its  quality;  being,  perhaps,  a  more  purely  denomina- 
tional organ,  in  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  religious  inquirers, 
recent  converts  to  our  faith,  or  communities  just  beginning  their 
Unitarian  education.  It,  too,  we  hope,  is  about  passing  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Unitarian  Pastoral  Association  into  the  keep- 
ing of  an  association  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  '^  Christian 
Register"  Association,  with  capital  and  enterprise  enough  to 
increase  its  circulation,  and  still  further  improve  its  quality. 

The  Council  have  done  their  best  to  encourage,  and  see  car- 
ried oat,  the  recommendation  of  the  Conference,  that  Western 
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missions,  under  the  care  of  the  Western  Conference,  should  not 
lack  the  generous  support  of  the  ftinds  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  And  this  completes  the  ^  resolutions/'  or  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  Council  by  the  last  Conference. 

The  Council  have  met  four  times  in  Boston,  once  in  Cincin- 
nati, once  at  New  York;  usually  having  not  more  than  five  of 
its  ten  members  present  to  consider  the  general  interests  of  the 
Conference,  aud  to  study  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  its 
wishes.  Through  their  Chairman  and  Secretary,  they  have  had 
a  constant  correspondence  with  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, whose  Secretary  has  shown  a  most  earnest  and  cordial  dis- 
position to  entertain  their  recommendations,  and  to  bring  before 
the  Board  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  with  the 
utmost  favor,  all  their  official  counsels.  No  jar  has  disturbed 
the  relations  of  the  Council  and  the  Board  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association. 

It  was  a  very  doubtful  experiment,  how  far  two  bodies,  one 
representing  the  wishes  and  resolutions  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  churches,  assembled  in  solemn  and  formal  conference, 
and  the  other  representing  only  that  portion  of  the  Unitarian 
body  which  individually  or  collectively  chose  to  make  it  the 
almoner  of  its  missionary  zeal,  could  work  together  as  a  unit ; 
the  first  body  having  only  advisory  powers,  and  the  other  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  financial  functions  and  resources.  It  cer- 
tainly is  something  unknown  in  ecclesiastical  organization  for  a 
formal  body,  composed  of  official  delegates,  to  meet  together  for 
counsel  touching  missionary  and  practical  purpose,  not  theologi- 
cal discussion ;  and  leave  to  another  body  in  no  way  responsible 
to  it,  or  under  its  orders,  to  carry  out  its  wishes,  holding  the 
purse,  and  the  final  judgment  upon  measures  in  its  own  hands. 
But  it  is  only  an  additional  evidence  how  much  of  good  sense 
and  moral  fitness,  and  of  that  spiritual  fellowship  which  needs 
no  written  letter,  rules  in  our  liberal  body,  that  this  anomalous 
relationship  has  worked  smoothly,  efficiently,  and  without  any 


practical  obstacles  or  deficiencies.  The  National  Conference 
has  merely  enabled  the  American  Unitarian  Association  to 
understand  the  wishes  of  the  denomination  more  fully,  to  base 
its  call  for  money  upon  the  resolutions  passed  in  that  body,  and 
to  found  its  measures  upon  the  formal  expressions  of  interest 
which  the  National  Conference  recorded. 

It  may  be  asked,  it  has  been  asked,  what  the  National  Confer- 
ence adds  to  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  that  it  should 
be  maintained  as  a  separate  body.  We  might  also  ask  what  the 
great  political  conventions  which  nominate  candidates,  and  lay 
down  platforms  add  to  Congress.  They  have  no  legislative  or 
official  power,  but  they  really  decide  the  policy  of  those  who 
hold  the  purse  and  make  the  laws.  There  is  no  conceivable  way 
in  which  the  real  will  and  wisdom  of  the  Unitarian  denomination 
can  be  so  surely  reached  as  by  a  convention  of  its  churches, 
under  the  usual  formalities  of  official  delegates  by  which  other 
conventions  are  regulated  and  constituted.  Experience  has 
shown  the  stimulating  and  invigorating  influence  of  the  Conven- 
tion ;  and  when  the  Conference  hears  the  Reports  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  the  Western  Conference,  and  the  otlier 
executive  bodies  or  institutions  choosing  to  lay  before  you  their 
record  of  action  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  it  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  decide  whether  or  no  the  National  Conference 
is  a  useless  or  superfluous  organization. 

The  Council,  especially  with  the  evidence  of  interest  which  the 
presence  of  so  many  of  the  churches  at  this  second  meeting 
affords,  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  National  Conference 
substantially  meets  the  wishes  and  the  wants  of  the  denomina- 
tion. Tet,  in  their  view,  it  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  more 
g^eral  and  more  efficient  local  organization.  The  Conference 
could  have  begun,  probably,  only  in  the  way  in  which  it  did 
begin ;  and  there  is  nothii^  to  be  regretted  in  its  origin  or  oper- 
ation thus  far.  But  any  one  can  see  that  an  organization  embrac- 
ing so  wide  a  region  and  so  scattered  a  constituency,  with  only 
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one  centre,  one  annual  or  biennial  meeting,  no  treasury,  and  with 
no  penalties  on  non-attendance  where  attendance  is  costly  of 
time  and  money,  and  difficult  through  distance ;  composed  too,  of 
churches  half  of  which  must  expend  at  least  an  amount  equal  to 
a  fifth  of  their  annual  taxes  to  be  represented, — cannot  long 
continue  to  exist  as  a  prosperous  body  without  the  aid  of  numer- 
ous local  Conferences,  covering  together  the  whole  field  of  our 
work,  and  maintaining  a  perpetual  interest  in  its  enterprises. 

No  great  national  convention  of  any  kind  succeeds  which  is 
not  the  concurrence  of  many  local  conventions,  the  common 
centre  of  numerous  sub-centres,  each  of  which  has  duties  of 
detail  and  special  spheres  of  influence,  upon  whose  co-operation 
the  final  and  grand  success  of  the  whole  movement  depends. 
What  would  a  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  be,  if  it 
were  not  composed  of  the  delegates  of  synods,  each  representing 
several  presbyteries,  each  again  representing  many  churches? 
What  the  National  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  if  it  did  not  represent  all  the  local  Conferences  in  the 
country  ?  To  make  the  National  Unitarian  Conference  a  fixed 
or  powerful  and  permanent  body,  it  must  be  composed  not  only 
of  the  direct  representatives  of  individual  churches,  but  also  of 
the  representatives  of  numerous  local  Conferences. 

The  whole  Unitarian  domain  should  be  territorially  sub- 
divided, observing,  as  far  as  practicable,  existing  boundaries  of 
Associations  and  using  existing  Conferences.  But  every  church 
should  belong  to  same  Association  or  Conference.  That  should 
be  a  part  of  its  original  organization.  And  these  Conferences 
or  Associations  should  not  be  merely  ministerial  meetings,  but 
rather  engrafted  upon  these  associations  of  churches,  meeting 
quarterly  or  oftener,  by  regular  lay  and  clerical  delegates,  for 
fellowship,  consultation  and  the  framing  of  methods  and  plans 
for  meeting  the  religious  wants  of  their  own  allotted  sphere,  and 
for  co-operation  with  the  general  missionary  operations  of  the 
denomination  at  lai^.     These  Conferences,  including  each  its 
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coDTenient  Dumber  of  churches,  would  send  its  delegates  to  the 
National  Conference,  at  a  cost  which,  divided  among  so  many, 
would  be  inconsiderable.  But,  far  more  than  this,  it  wouM  send, 
in  the  person  of  its  delegates,  men  accustomed  to  action,  inter- 
ested in  religious  work,  and  able  to  advise  and  suggest  what  is 
wanted;  above  all,  able  and  authorized  to  carry  back  to  the 
local  Conferences  the  plans  of  action  forced  upon  in  general 
Conference,  and  thus  make  the  resolutions  passed  here  no  mere 
hnOym  fidmen,  but  actual  and  effective  principles  and  rules  of 
action. 

Our  body  is  not  yet  large  enough  to  require  the  abandonment 
of  direct  representation  of  each  church  in  the  National  Confer- 
ences ;  but  if  it  grow  as  we  tinist  it  will,  we  shall  sooner  or  later 
be  compelled  to  adopt  the  methods  of  all  other  Communions, 
and  have  not  the  individual  churches,  but  the  Conferences  repre- 
sented in  the  National  Conference.  At  present  it  is  only  pro- 
posed, while  both  are  to  be  represented  as  now,  so  to  extend  the 
system  of  the  local  Conferences  as  to  include  and  district  all  the 
churches,  each  chui-ch  consenting,  and  preserving  its  whole  Con- 
gregational liberty. 

In  this  way  that  deadly  coldness,  bred  of  isolation,  which  now 
makes  so  many  of  our  churches  spiritual  refrigerators,  —  into 
which  the  minister  looks  now  and  then,  not  expecting  to  find 
anything  alive  and  astir,  except  as  he  moves  it,  —  would  soon 
give  place  to  the  warmth  of  bodies  in  which  not  merely  the  head 
but  the  members  were  in  motion.  The  apathy  of  our  churches, 
where  it  exists,  —  and  it  is  this  apathy  that  repels  increase,  and 
prevents  the  propagation  of  our  faith  and  the  multiplication  of 
our  churches,  —  is  due  to  the  disuse,  decay,  or  non-introduction 
of  church  action  —  of  all  the  varied  forms  of  co-operation  which 
the  members  of  a  Christian  church  must  maintain  if  they  would 
keep  up  a  genuine  interest,  supply  the  younger  members  with  the 
opportunity  of  using  their  Christian  faculties  and  affections,  and 
of  gratifying  their  natural  love  of  action,  develop  their  sympa- 
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thies,  discover  the  benefits  and  the  extraordinary  power  of  com- 
munion and  co-operation,  and  find  how  much  more  elevating  and 
delightful  social  intercourse  is  in  the  true  life  of  a  Christian 
church  than  the  ordinary  forms  of  intercourse  to  which  the  social 
instincts  are  driven  in  the  absence  of  this  providential  and  bles- 
sed companionship.  The  affections,  sympathies  and  emotions 
which  belong  in  the  church  have  in  our  denominations  specially, 
and  in  many  others  greatly,  left  the  courses  where  they  are  so 
sadly  wanted,  and  flowed  into  irregular,  superficial,  doubtful  or 
injurious  channels.  We  must  reclaim  them  if  we  look  for  life, 
joy,  attractiveness  in  our  churches.  And  the  Council  know  no 
way  in  which  this  could  be  so  probably  or  so  quickly  eflFected  as 
by  at  once  changing  our  ministerial  associations  into  church  Con- 
ferences, where  laymen  and  ministers  would  be  brought  into 
frequent  communication,  and  sent  home  together  to  their  indi- 
vidual churches,  to  carry  out  in  towns  and  villages  and  special 
Christian  societies  the  principle  of  constant,  lively  co-operation 
in  all  that  can  promote  the  religious  education,  the  religious  hap- 
piness, the  Christian  love  and  joy,  of  the  little  community  which 
has  agreed  to  walk  together  in  faith  and  holiness. 

So  long  as  our  churches  are  more  places  for  Sunday  worship 
or  Sunday  school  instruction ;  so  long  as  the  members  do  not 
meet  for  prayer  and  conference,  for  serious  and  for  pleasant 
co-operation  and  mutual  counsel,  they  stand  no  chance  of  meet- 
ing the  wants  or  attracting  the  inclinations  of  the  gi*eat  common- 
alty of  America.  With  doctrines  of  the  most  repulsive  or  the 
most  irrational  character,  any  denomination  which  sustains  a 
waim  and  practical  fellowship,  sets  its  members  to  work,  encour- 
ages and  supports  them  with  friendly  sympathy,  develops  their 
personal  interest  in  religion,  and  secures  to  each  some  proper 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  his  religious  feelings  and 
experiences,  —  any  such  denomination  with  the  crudest  or  most 
belated  theology  will  thrive  and  steal  away  the  life  from  the 
roots  of  any  church  of  our  own,  blessed  with  the  newest,  truest, 
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and  most  self-recommending  theology^  bat  which,  in  the  neglect 
of  the  method,  relies  wholly  for  growth  on  the  zeal  or  eloquence 
or  learning  of  its  minister,  and  the  respectability  and  wealth  and 
intelligence  of  its  pew-holders,  but  never  brings  their  hearts  or 
tongues  or  hands  into  direct,  personal  communication  and  co- 
operatiYC  eflFort 

It  is  the  full  conviction  of  the  Council,  that  the  National  Con- 
ference should  employ  its  present  meeting  in  devising  and  recom- 
mending a  plan  of  local  organization  and  church-life^  based  upon 
the  suggestions  which  are  here  made,  not  so  much  in  their  own 
wisdom  as  under  a  providential  compulsion.  They  beg  leave, 
therefore,  to  conclude  this  Report  with  asking  permission  to 
introduce  at  a  proper  time  a  resolution  calling  on  this  Confer- 
ence to  name  a  Special  Committee  on  Denominational  Organiza- 
tion, to  report  at  this  session  a  plan  for  rendering  the  National 
Conference  complete,  by  the  establishment  of  a  universal  system 
or  local  Conferences,  with  quarterly  meetings,  each  entitled  to 
send  a  certain  proportion  of  delegates,  lay  and  clerical,  to  the 
National  Conference,  meeting  once  in  two  years. 

All  of  which  is  respectMly  submitted  by  the  Council. 

(Signed)  HENRY  W.  BELLOWS, 

By  order  of  the  Council.  Chairman, 


The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  B.  E.  Hale,  announced 
that  the  Reports  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  of  the  Maine  Annual  Conference,  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Unitarian  Association,  of  the  Annual  Con- 
ference of  Western  Unitarian  Churches,  of  the  Sunday  School 
Society,  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Theological  Education,  of 
the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
of  the  Meadville  Theological  School,  Meadville,  Penn.,  and  of 
the  Christian  Register  Association,  had  been  presented  to  the 
Conference  in  print. 
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The  Treasurer  presented  his  Report,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Finance  Committee. 

The  Chair  announced  the  Finance  Committee,  as  follows: 
Warren  Sawyer,  Esq.,  Ginery  Twichell,  Esq.,  J.  L.  Dan- 
PORTH,  Esq. 

Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hbpworth  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Business : 

Whereas  we  are  profoundly  convinced  that  some  unusual  efforts 
must  be  made  to  re-enforce  our  ranks  by  the  accession  of  young 
men  to  the  Body  of  the  Clergy,  and 

Whereas  we  are  more  and  more  led  to  believe  that,  among  many 
others,  one  very  grave  reason  for  our  want  of  success  thus  far  is 
not,  as  has  been  affirmed,  any  natural  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
young  men  to  devote  their  talents  and  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord,  but  rather  the  inevitable  cramping  poverty  which  the 
work  of  the  ministry  presents,  while  all  other  spheres  of  manual 
and  intellectual  activity  invite  to  a  comfortable  livelihood,  if  not  a 
competency,  and 

WJierea^  we  know  that  our  societies  will  generously  co-operate 
with  us  in  the  endeavor  to  place  the  minister  above  all  care  for 
necessary  food  and  raiment,  so  that  he  can  devote  all  his  energies 
to  them  and  the  Lord,  therefore 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  three,  to  consist  of  one  clergy- 
man and  two  laymen,  be  appointed  to  investigate  this  whole  ques- 
tion, and  empowered  to  do  whatever  seems  expedient  for  the  modi- 
fication and  removal  of  this  evil ;  —  said  Committee  to  report  to 
this  body  at  the  next  session. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  the  following  list  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Conference,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

For  Prendent  —  Hon.  Thos.  D.  Eliot,  of  Massachusetts. 

For  Vice-PredderUs  —  Hon.  James  Speed,  of  Kentucky ;  Hon. 
C.  S.  May,  of  Michigan ;  Hon.  George  Partridge,  of  Missouri ; 
Hon.  John  Wells,  of  Massachusetts ;  Gten.  Manning  F.  Force,  of 
Ohio ;  Gov.  Ambrose  £.  Burnside,  of  Rhode  Island. 

For  Honorary  Secretary  —  Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  of  Prov- 
idence, R.  I. 

For  Recording  Secretary  —  Rev.  R.  Laird  Collier,  of  Chicago. 
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For  Corretponding  Secretary  —  Rev.  George  H.  Hepworth,  of 
Boston. 

For  Members  of  the  Council  —  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D., 
of  New  York ;  Artemas  Garter,  Esq.,  of  Chicago ;  Rev.  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D.,  of  Boston;  Rev.  Charles  Lowe,  of  Som- 
errille:  Warren  Sawyer,  Esq.,  of  Boston;  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of 
Cincinnati ;  Hon.  C.  S.  May,  of  Kalamazoo ;  Charles  E.  Gdld, 
Esq.,  of  West  Roxbnry;  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  of  Boston;  0.  G. 
Steele,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo. 

Hon.  T.  D.  Eliot  took  the  chair,  and  in  a  few  fitting  words 
addressed  the  Conference. 
Rev.  Dr.  Clarke  led  the  Conference  in  prayer. 

The  Committee  on  Business  presented  a  report,  which,  after 
amendment  by  the  substitution  of  the  last  item  of  business  for 
the  firsts  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

The  Order  of  Business  shall  be  as  follows  — 

Fint.  Proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

Second.  Methods  of  Local  Organization  and  Missionary 
Work. 

Third.     Supply  of  Ministers. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Hbywood  presented  a  Memorial  of  the  Western 
Conference  on  the  subject  of  Denominational  Organization,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Business. 

Rev.  Dr.  Clabkb  submitted  the  following 

BBFORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

At  the  Convention  in  New  York  last  year,  these  resolutions, 
moved  by  Charles  J.  Ames,  were  adopted  in  the  following 
unended  form : 

Reedvedy  That  we  deem  it  necessary  to  the  spread  and  triumph 
of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  in  our  country,  and  the  world,  that  there 
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should  be  recognition,  fellowship,  and  co-operation  between  all 
those  various  elements  in  our  population  which  are  prepared  to 
meet  on  the  broad  basis  of  Christianity,  and  that  we  are  prepared 
to  offer  and  welcome  such  co-operation. 

Besolvedj  That  James  Freeman  Clarke,  of  Boston,  Samuel  J. 
•  May,  of  Syracuse,  and  Robert  CoUyer,  of  Chicago,  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
promoting  acquaintance,  fraternity  and  amity  between  ourselves, 
and  all  our  brethren  of  like  liberal  faith. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  Committee  was  not  directed  to 
report  to  this  Conference ;  still  less  to  prepare  resolutions  to  be 
acted  upon  here.  Least  of  all  was  there  committed  to  it  the 
duty  of  proposing  any  plan  for  altering  the  Constitution  of  Con- 
ference, or  for  enlarging  its  basis,  so  as  to  include  churches  other 
than  those  distinctly  Unitarian.  It  was  simply  made  a  Corres- 
ponding Committee,  and  our  duty  was  ^  to  promote  acquaintance, 
JrcUemity  and  amity  beltveen  ourselvet  and  all  our  brethren  of  like 
liberal  faith," 

The  three  members  of  the  Committee,  living  in  widely  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  country,  have  had  no  opportunity  of  conferring 
on  this  subject  save  by  letter.  They  have  acted  independently 
of  each  other ;  and  each  is  obliged  to  confess  that  he  has  found 
it  difficult  to  initiate  any  such  kind  of  intercourse  as  is  supposed 
in  these  resolutions.  Each  of  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
like  other  ministers  of  our  body,  has  been,  during  the  last  year, 
frequently  in  communication  with  liberally-disposed  laymen  and 
clergymen  of  all  denominations.  Each  of  us  has  had  occasion 
to  notice  the  enlarging  wave  of  liberality  which  flows  through  all 
denominations.  We  have  during  this  year  conferred  with 
Christians,  Universalists,  Methodists,  Congregationalists  and 
others  whom  we  have  found  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
their  doctrines,  but  not  divided  in  spirit  or  work.  We  have 
seen  with  pleasure  that  we  cannot  arrogate  to  ourselves  the 
title  of  Liberal  Christians  or  hold  any  monopoly  of  liberal 
Christianity. 
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Bot  while  we  have  fhuR,  in  some  sort,  been  doing  what  we 
were  directed  by  these  resolutions  to  do  —  we  have  only  done 
this  just  as  other  members  of  this  Conference  have  been  doing 
it  We  have  done  nothing  as  a  Committee,  nor  have  we  been 
able  to  see  exactly  what  to  do  as  a  Committee.  Sjrmpathizing 
entirely  in  the  ideas  and  purposes  of  the  Resolutions  under 
which  we  were  appointed,  we  have  felt  it  too  difficult  and  deli- 
cate a  task  to  approach  gentlemen  connected  vrith  other  denom- 
inations with  proffers  of  sympathy  or  invitations  to  fellowship. 
"  Acquaintance,  fraternity  and  amity  "  are  very  desirable  ends ; 
but  they  are  apt  to  be  reached  rather  indirectly  than  directly.  If 
yon  call  on  a  gentleman  and  inform  him  that  you  wish  to  pro- 
mote acquaintance  and  fraternity  between  him  and  yourself,  the 
meeting  will  be  rather  awkward.  But  when  two  gentlemen  of 
different  creeds  are  brought  together  by  their  common  interest 
in  the  same  Christian  work  —  as  it  labors  for  the  slave,  the 
Freedman,  the  prisoner,  the  ragged  boys  and  girls  in  the  streets 
of  our  cities  —  fraternity  and  amity  soon  arise  from  an  acquaint- 
ance thus  naturally  began.  In  such  ways  we  believe  our  minis- 
ters and  laity  are  all  laboring  for  the  desired  end. 

But,  although  we  were  .not  charged  with  the  duty  of  making 
any  report  on  the  question  of  enlarging  the  basis  of  the  Confer- 
ence, yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  such  report  is 
generally  expected  from  us,  and  that  the  Conference  will  be 
disappointed  if  none  is  presented. 

One  thing,  however,  your  Committee  might  have  done,  if  it  had 
occurred  to  them  in  season,  and  this  we  hope  will  be  done  by  a 
similar  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  present  Conference. 
We  might  have  presented  ourselves  at  any  General  Convention 
of  the  Universalists,  Christians,  Progressive  Friends,  Congre- 
gationalists,  —  and  asked  permission  of  them  to  present  the 
Resolution  of  Conference  under  which  we  were  appointed, 
proffering  to  all  such  bodies  our  fellowship  and  cooperation  with 
them  in  all  common  Christian  work.  Unfortunately  this  did  not 
s 
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occur  to  UB  until  it  was  suggested  by  a  brother  at  a  period  too 
late  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  We  hope  another  Committee 
may  be  appointed  in  our  place,  who  may  be  more  enterprising 
and  active  than  ourselves. 

Unless  objection  is  made,  we  will  therefore  go  on  and  present 
our  views  on  this  important  topic ;  the  rather,  since,  we  believe, 
no  other  Committee  has  the  matter  in  hand. 

There  are  four  different  bases  of  union  that  may  be  adopted 
in  our  Conference.  1st.  We  may,  by  adopting  a  creed,  limit  the 
Union  to  Unitarians  of  a  certain  sort — say  Orthodox  and  Con- 
servative Unitarians.  Such  we  understood  to  have  been  the 
purpose  of  the  resolutions  offered  early  in  the  New  York  Con- 
vention by  a  distinguished  delegate  from  Brooklyn.  2d.  We 
may  retain  the  present  basis,  which  includes  all  churches  which 
call  themselves  ''Christian  Churches  of  the  Unitarian  faith." 
3d.  We  may  enlarge  the  basis  by  adding  the  words  "  and  other 
independent  churches,"  thus  including  in  the  Conference,  Liberal 
and  Independent  Christian  Churches,  not  professedly  Unitarian. 
4th.  We  may  destroy  the  denominational  character  of  the  Con- 
ference altogether  by  leaving  out  the  word  Unitarian,  and  callii^ 
it  a  National  Conference  of  Independent  Christian  Churches. 

We  will  consider  these  points  in  order : 

1 .  WfuU  wotdd  be  the  tzdvantageSf  and  what  the  emls  of  adapting 
tome  wch  declaration  of  belie/  as  vxu  proposed  in  the  Brooklyn 
resolutions  —  including  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Bible  as  a 
divine  revelation ;  in  one  God,  the  Father ;  in  Jesus  Christ,  as 
Lord  and  Saviour ;  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  forgiveness  of  sins,  resur- 
rection  of  the  dead  and  life  everlasting  ? 

We  may  remark,  first,  that  in  forming  such  a  creed,  it  is 
almost  impossible  not  to  omit  something  as  important  as  that 
which  is  included.  Thus  in  the  declaration  prepared  last  year, 
nothing  was  said  of  repentance  and  its  necessity;  nothing  of 
conversion  and  a  new  life;  nothing  of  obedience  and  good 
works;  nothing  of  future  reward  and  punishment;  nothing  of 
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love  to  Grod,  nothing  of  love  to  nmn  —  on  which  two,  neverthe- 
less, oar  Lord  has  assured  us,  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

There  are  other  insuperable  objections  to  such  a  declaration. 
The  moment  any  one  is  adopted,  however  simple  it  may  be,  its 
terms  have  to  be  interpreted.  We  immediately  must  ask  — 
What  are  the  "  Holy  Scriptures,"  what  books  are  fliey  meant  to 
include  ?  What  do  we  mean  by  calling  Christ,  Saviour  ?  What 
by  '* supernatural  power?"  What  by  "the  Holy  Ghost?" 
What  by  "  forgiveness,"  and  what  by  "  the  resurrection  ?  "  This 
launches  us  at  once  into  a  wide  sea  of  Theological  Speculation, 
and  the  result  is  anything  but  unity,  either  of  thought  or  action. 
Besides,  all  our  traditions  as  a  denomination  are  opposed  to  such 
a  course,  and  it  is  quite  certain  never  to  be  adopted. 

And  we  may  say  the  same  thing  of  the  opposite  plan  of  giving 
up  all  denominational  character,  omitting  the  word  Unitarian, 
and  inviting  men  of  all  ways  of  thinking  to  come  together  with 
no  platform,  no  object  and  unity  of  conviction  or  purpose.  This 
plan,  also,  we  may  safely  say,  will  never  be  adopted  by  this  body. 

Remain  the  two  intermediate  possibilities.  We  may  continue 
just  where  we  are  and  what  we  are,  simply  a  Unitarian  body 
and  nothing  else,  or  we^  may  enlarge  the  platform  sufficiently  to 
admit  other  churches,  such,  at  least,  as  are  willing  to  unite  with 
Unitarians  and  work  with  them,  vrithout  adopting  their  name. 
The  name  of  the  body  would  then  be  "  The  National  Conference 
of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  churches."  To  this  plan  we 
can  see  no  objection  and  in  it,  we  think,  may  be  found  some 
advantages.  We  do  not  lose  our  name  or  our  individual  char- 
acter as  a  Conference.  It  ft  still  the  National  Unitarian  Con- 
ference. But  we  open  the  door  to  admit  those  other  churches 
which  may  exist  outside  of  our  body,  who  may  desire  to  be  with 
us,  and  whom  we  may  desire  to  have.  All  churches,  for  example, 
which  occupy  the  position  of  the  West  Church  in  Boston,  Unita- 
rian in  fact,  but  steadily  refusing  to  take  the  name  Unitarian. 
So,  also,  we  might  include  others,  differing  more  or  less  from  us 
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in  opinion,  but  sympathizing  with  our  general  aims  and  objects., 
and  willing  to  work  with  us  in  various  ways. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  which  is  all  they  deem  necessary,  in 
order  to  effect  the  proposed  object : 

Resolved^  By  the  National  Conference  (two-thirds  of  the  dele- 
gates agreeing  thereto)  that  in  the  1st  article  of  the  constitution 
the  words  "National  Conference  of  Unitarian  churches"  shall  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  "  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and 
other  Christian  churches." 

Rev.  F.  E.  Abbott  offered  the  following  substitute  for  the 
Preamble  and  Article  I.  of  Constitution,  and  addressed  the 
Conference  on  the  subject : 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas  the  object  of  Christianity  is  the  universal  diffhsion  of 
Love,  Righteousness  and  Truth ;  and  the  attainment  of  this  object 
depends,  under  God,  upon  individual  and  collective  Christian 
activity :  and  collective  Christian  activity,  to  be  efficient,  must  be 
thoroughly  organized ;  and 

Whereas  perfect  freedom  of  thought,  which  is  at  once  the 
right  and  duty  of  every  human  being,  always  leads  to  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  is  therefore  hindered  by  conmion  creeds  or  statements 
of  faith ;  and 

Whereas  the  only  reconciliation  of  the  duties  of  collective 
Christian  activity  and  individual  freedom  of  thought,  lies  in  an 
efficient  organization  for  practical  Christian  work,  based  rather  on 
unity  of  spurit  than  on  uniformity  of  belief: 

Article  I.  —  Therefore  the  Churches  here  assembled,  disregard- 
ing all  sectarian  or  theological  differences,  and  offering  a  cordial 
fellowship  to  all  who  will  join  with  them  in  Christian  work,  unite 
themselves  in  a  common  body,  to  be  known  as  The  National 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Independent  Churches. 

The  Conference  then  took  a  recess. 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  again  at  2  P.  M. 

The  Finance  Committee  was  ordered  to  raise  a  contribution 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  present  gathering,  and  to  supply 
the  deficiency  in  the  Treasury. 

Votedy  To  adopt  for  the  government  of  the  present  Convention 
the  Rules  of  Order  of  the  Convention  of  1865. 

Rev.  Mr.  Abbott's  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  called  up,  discussed  and  rejected. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke  — 

FbCed,  To  amend  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  by  inserting  the 
*  words  "  and  other  Christian  "  after  the  words  "  National  Confer- 
ence of  Unitarian." 

On  motion  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Rev.  John  D.  Wells  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Recording  Secretary. 

The  Conference  a^oumed  to  the  evening. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

At  7^  P.  M.  the  Conference  assembled  at  Wieting  Hall,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  who,  in  a  few  happy 
remarks,  introduced  Rev.  Charles  Lowe,  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association.  Mr.  Lowe  addressed  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  subject  of  the  work  of  the  Association. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hosher,  President  of  Antioch  College,  gave  a  full 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  College. 

Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hepworth  of  Boston,  Rev.  R.  Laird  Collier 
of  Chicago,  Rev.  E.  B«  Willson  of  Salem,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows 
of  New  York  made  addresses  on' the  subject  of  Missions. 
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SECOND    DAY. 

Thursday,  Oct  11, 1866. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  10,  A.  M.,  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 

Rev.  Dr.  EuoT  led  the  Conference  in  prayer. 

The  Committee  on  Business  reported  that  the  first  subject  in 
order  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference  was  "  Denomina- 
tional Organization." 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  offered  the  following  Resolutions,  which  were 
adopted : 

Resolved^  That  we  extend  to  the  Maine  Conference,  and  the 
New  Hampshire  Association  our  congratulations  for  the  success 
with  which  they  have  entered  upon  the  organization  of  their 
churches  for  missionary  work. 

Resolved^  That  for  increased  efficiency  of  denominational  action, 
the  Conference  recommend  the  establishment  of  other  Local  Con- 
ferences, to  meet  at  fixed  periods  at  convenient  points,  for  the 
organization  of  missionary  work  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  Associations. 

Resolved^  That  the  council  be  directed  to  define  the  appropriate 
limits  of  such  local  conferences,  and  appoint  at  an  early  day  meet- 
ings of  the  pastors  and  delegates  to  this  convention,  at  such  points 
as  may  seem  expedient  for  the  organization  of  missionary  work  in 
the  regions  which  may  be  there  represented. 

Resolved^  That  the  officers  of  the  Western  Conference  be 
requested  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  such  conferences 
within  the  Western  States. 

Rev.  Wm.  p.  Tilden  read  the  following 

REPORT    ON    THE    ORGANIZATION    OP    CHRISTIAN    SOCIETIES 
WITHOUT   MINISTERS. 

We  have  been  requested  by  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Conference  to  report  to  this  body  <<  some  plan  for  establishing 
and  carrying  on  Christian  societies  without  ministers,  in  places 
where  ministers  cannot  be  obtained  or  supported." 
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It  may  be  seriously  questioned  by  some,  whether  there  is  a 
real  call  for  any  such  plan.  It  is  plain  there  are  many  places, 
and  the  number  is  continually  multiplying,  where  those  views  of 
religion  we  deem  rational  and  Christian -would  be  received  with 
a  hearty  welcome.  But  it  may  be  considered  unwise  to  attempt 
an  organization  in  such  places,  until  there  is  strength  enough  to 
settle  a  minister,  and  carry  on  the  full  and  proper  work  of  a 
Christian  church.  Better,  it  may  be  thought,  to  strengthen 
societies  already  existing,  many  of  which  have  only  a  sickly  and 
inefficient  sort  of  life,  than  to  organize  new  ones,  of  doubtful 
success,  especially  while  there  are  so  many  parishes  wanting 
ministers,  and  so  few  ministers  that  parishes  want. 

There  is  some  reason  in  this ;  and  we  wish  to  say  at  the  out- 
set, that  we  think  we  should  proceed  in  this  matter  with  great 
caution,  lest  we  organize  only  weakness,  and  multiply  societies 
that  wiU  prove  chronic  invalids,  needing  perpetual  nursing,  rather 
than  working  bodies  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  too  hasty 
organization  of  crude  material  may  often  hinder  rather  than  aid 
the  cause  we  have  at  heart  Indeed  we  think  there  are  cases 
where  the  best  thing  to  be  done  for  the  liberal  faith  is  for  those 
who  embrace  it,  not  to  separate  themselves  at  all  from  the  society 
with  which  they  chance  to  be  connected,  —  not  to  ^  come  out," 
but  to  ^  stay  in,"  and  make  their  influence  felt  where  they  are. 
It  is  wonderful  how  much  an  open,  avowed,  consistent  Unitarian 
may  do  in  this  way  in  modifying  the  harsher  features  of  Ortho- 
doxy in  the  church  where  he  worships;  especially  if  he  pays 
liberally,  and  is  a  man  of  intelligence  and  influence.  The 
presence  of  a  few  such  persons  has  often  a  marvellously  liberal- 
izing power  on  prayer  and  sermon.  They  are  a  kind  of  Unita- 
rian tract  that  Orthodoxy  never  objects  to  finding  in  the  pew,  — 
a  tract  there  is  every  reason  for  reading  with  respectful  attention. 
They  are  welcomed  when  the  printed  page  would  be  spumed. 
Such  living  tracts,  when  they  are  well  written,  free  from  ambig- 
nity  and  non-commitaUsm,  printed  in  the  clear  type  of  a  pure 
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life,  and  scattered  through  the  Orthodox  churches,  are  doing  far 
more  than  we  know  or  they  know  in  promoting  the  liberal  faith. 

But  there  is  a  time  for  separation  and  separate  organization ; 
for  men  and  women  of  real  and  positive  faith  cannot  consent 
to  remain  mere  mollifiers  or  modifiers  of  doctrines  thej  are 
forced  to  reject,  when  they  have  strength  sufficient  to  organize, 
hopefully,  for  the  promulgation  of  those  views  of  religious  truths 
they  heartily  accept.  And  it  will  be  granted  we  suppose  by  all, 
that  there  may  be  cases  where  the  circumstances  are  such  as  not 
only  to  justify  but  to  urge  such  organization  before  there  is 
ability  to  sustain  a  regular  ministry. 

Had  we  the  ability  to  help  everybody,  everywhere,  we  might 
encourage  such  organization  wherever  the  people  themselves  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  for  it ;  but,  with  our  limited  means  and 
unlimited  opportunities,  we  think  it  wpuld  be  right  to  make  three 
conditions  necessary  to  justify,  on  our  part,  special  aid  in  such 
organization :  — 

1.  A  fair  and  reasonable  prospect,  from  the  character  of  the 
place,  and  the  number  interested  in  the  movement^  that  in  due 
time  there  may  be  a  self-sustaining  church. 

2.  A  sufficient  amount  of  intelligence,  in  those  interested,  to 
sustain  the  extra  mental  labor  necessary  to  conduct  the  worship 
and  work  of  a  church  without  a  regular  minister. 

3.  An  amount  of  real  positive  faith  in  God,  his  Christ,  his 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  work  of  redeeming  love,  sufficient  to  justify 
the  hope  that  the  result  of  the  movement  will  not  be  merely  a 
new  theological  debating  society,  but  a  Christian  church,  for  the 
training  of  soul,  for  the  loving  service  of  God  and  man,  and  the 
upbuilding  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

Of  course,  we  acknowledge  the  largest  liberty  of  any  number 
of  persons,  many  or  few,  wise  or  foolish^  Christian  or  heathen, 
to  organize  for  any  purpose  they  deem  worthy,  but,  when  as  a 
Christian  body  we  are  called  to  assist  in  such  organization,  it  is 
not  only  our  right,  but  our  duty,  to  demand  such  conditions 
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as  seem  to  us  necessary  to  the  wise  use  of  the  means  at  onr 
command,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  high  object  we  have  at 
heart  To  prepare  the  way  for  such  organizations,  aid  their 
formation  where  circumstances  favor,  and  extend  friendly,  Chris- 
tian help,  —  a  plan  has  recently  been  submitted  to  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  by  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke.  As  that 
plan  is  not  yet  adopted,  but  is 'under  discussion,  inviting  friendly 
criticism,  we  shall  not .  give  all  its  details,  but  only  its  general 
features. 

PLAN. 

^  Let  a  certain  region  be  divided  into  distiicts,  and  let  the 
Unitarian  Association  appoint  a  minister  for  each  district."  Let 
Uiis  district-minister  explore  his  field,  visit  the  important  places, 
and  ascertain  where  an  organization  may  be  started  with  &ir 
prospect  of  success. 

He  may  conunence  his  work,  where  the  tokens  are  auspicious, 
by  procuring  a  suitable  place,  and  giving  a  course  of  sermons  on 
the  nature  of  Christianity;  <^ setting  forth  the  principles  of  our 
fiuth,  not  negatively,  but  positively,  making  it  appear  distinctly, 
that  where  he  is  forced  to  deny,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  denial, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  ultimate  assertion ;  that  his  object  is  not 
to  destroy  but  to  fulfil." 

^  Let  him  show  that  Christianity  is  not  a  creed,  a  profession, 
or  an  emotion,  but  a  life,  —  a  life  of  outward  action  proceeding 
firom  an  inward  life  of  faith,  hope,  and  love.  Then  let  him  show, 
that  to  lead  this  Christian  life  requires  co-operation  and  sympa- 
thy, and  that  this  is  the  Christian  Church ;  that  therefore  there 
may  be  a  church  long  before  there  is  a  church  edifice,  public 
worship,  or  a  settled  clei^jrman ;  that  these  should  follow,  and 
not  precede,  the  Church  Union;  that  they  should  rest  on  it, 
and  not  it  rest  on  them;  that  the  church  should  continue  to  exist, 
to  work,  and  to  grow,  without  a  pastor ;  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  large  numbers  in  order  to  make  a  church,  but  that  two  or 
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three,  uniting  together  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  are  already  a 
Christian  church.  Let  him,  therefore,  tell  them  to  unite  at  once, 
and  form  such  an  association,  ivithout  waiting  for  numbers,  a 
meeting-house,  or  a  minister.  Let  them  meet  in  each  other's 
houses,  collect  a  library,  take  journals,  hold  religious  services 
among  themselves  on  Sunday  or  at  other  times,  visit  the  sick  and 
prisoner,  take  care  of  the  outcast  children,  feed  the  hungry,  clothe 
the  naked,  and  help  all  reforms  needed  in  their  own  town 
or  the  land. 

^  He  may  show  them,  that  our  purpose  in  forming  these  Unions 
is  not  to  build  up  a  denomination,  but  to  give  the  reality  of 
church  union  to  those  outside  of  all  churches,  showing  them  how 
they  can  unite  to  pray  together,  study  together/  and  work 
together. 

^  When  a  Union  is  thus  established  and  in  operation,  the  dis- 
trict minister  shall  not  lose  sight  of  it ;  but  shall  visit  it  from  time 
to  time,  correspond  with  its  officers,  and  keep  advised  of  its 
affairs. 

<<  He  can  also  assure  these  societies,  that  the  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation will  recognize  them^  wherever  organized,  as  Christian 
churches ;  will  send  them  its  books ;  will  visit  them  from  time  to 
time  by  its  minister,  who  will  help  them  by  preaching,  by  bap- 
tizing their  children,  giving  them  advice,  and  holding  with  them 
the  Christian  service  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  When  it  is  thought 
best  for  the  Union  to  hold  Sunday  services,  he  shall  suggest  the 
use  of  such  service-books,  hymn-books,  and  sermons,  as  may  be 
most  suited  to  their  wants.  An3  we  also  advise  the  Association, 
80  soon  as  it  may  appear  that  a  number  of  such  Unions  are  in 
working  order,  to  procure  the  best  manuscript  sermons  of  our 
best  ministers,  and  to  print  them  in  pamphlet  form  to  be  read  at 
the  Sunday  meetings  of  the  Unions,  so  that  they  may  have  some- 
thing fi'esh  at  each  meeting.  And  the  district  superintendent 
shall  make  a  quarterly  report  of  his  doings,  and  the  results  of 
his  labors,  to  this  Boai*d." 
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The  specific  form  of  these  organizations  may  be  left  to  the 
gooi  judgment  of  those  uniting  in  them,  assisted  by  the  district 
minister.  We  would  only  suggest,  that,  as  these  organizations 
are  to  be  recognized  as  Christian  churches,  we  would  have  the 
chmrch  idea  appear  in  the  /arm  of  union,  as  well  as  the  object. 
We  would  not  have  a  constitution  with  its  president,  vice-president^ 
and  secretary,  after  the  manner  of  a  railroad  corporation  or 
lyceum  association.  We  would  have  the  form  —  however  simple, 
and  the  simpler  the  better  —  ecclesiastical  rather  than  secular; 
just  as  we  would  have  the  building  erected  for  worship  built  by 
the  principles  of  church  architecture,  and  not  like  a  town-house 
or  lyceum  hall.  There  are  great  laws  of  fitness,  not  to  be  vio- 
lated with  impunity.  We  would  carefully  retain  all  salutary 
church  associations,  and  keep  the  distinction  unmistakably  clear 
between  a  Christian  organization  as  a  germ  of  a  true  church  of 
Christ,  and  an  association  for  mutual  improvement  merely. 

We  would  not  hope  too  much  from  the  formation  of  such 
Unions,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances ;  but,  as  an 
attempt  to  organize  the  unchurched  faith  of  the  community  into 
some  form  preparatory  to  a  more  complete  church  oi^anization, 
we  think  it  well  worth  trying. 

Beside  the  reasonable  hope  that  many  of  these  organizations 
will  grow  into  a  thoroughly  furnished  Christian  church,  and  so 
become  a  power  for  good ;  and  beside  the  blessing  brought  to 
individuals  thus  associated  in  Christian  fellowship,  worship,  and 
work,  such  organizations  would  tend  very  directly  and  certainly 
to  encourage  and  promote  two'  plans  of  Christian  labor,  urged 
upon  the  notice  of  this  Conference ;  viz.,  the  introduction  of  lay 
preaching,  and  the  admission  of  good,  true,  and  suitable  men  to 
the  regularly  ordained  ministry,  without  the  classical  furnishing 
usually  deemed  necessary. 

These  organizations,  being  without  a  regular  minister,  and 
visited  only  periodically  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  district, 
would  create  a  positive  demand  for  a  lay-ministry  in  conducting 
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the  worship  and  guiding  the  work  of  the  embryo  church ;  and 
this  real  demand  would  do  much  towards  bringing  the  needed 
supply.  A  good  school  would  thus  be  furnished  for  the  educa- 
tion of  lay-preachers ;  not  a  theological  but  a  ministerial  school, 
—  a  school  for  teaching  the  art  of  ministering  to  the  real  relig- 
ious wants  of  human  souls ;  and  of  working,  and  helping  others 
to  work,  for  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

This  lay-ministry,  testing  the  general  gifts  and  special  grace 
of  those  engaged  in  it,  would  naturally  act  as  a  sort  of  spiritual 
magnet  to  draw  those  whom  God  made  for  preachers  into  the 
permanent  work  of  the  ministry,  and  to  repel  such  as  may  be 
inclined  to  "  run  before  they  are  sent."  It  would  thus  prove  its 
young  men  before  sending  them  to  a  theological  school,  and  edu- 
cate for  the  ministry  not  those  who  are  fit  for  nothing  else,  but 
only  such  as  give  some  evidence  of  having  been  called  of  God 
to  the  sacred  work. 

Beside,  let  the  lay-ministry  be  once  fully  inaugurated,  and  it 
would  show,  not  only  who  are  fitted  for  the  theological  school, 
but  who  are  fitted  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  wUhaut  the 
Mchool, — ^a  point  of  great  interest  to  us  just  now.  We  believe 
there  are  such  men,  men  bom  preachers,  but  robbed  of  their 
birthright  by  circumstances  above  their  control;  men  whose 
hearts  are  burning  with  a  desire  to  serve  Gk>d  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  who  have  brains  as  well  as  heart  equal  to  the 
work,  but  whose  education  is  limited  mainly  to  English  studies 
and  the  study  of  men  and  thii^,  and  who  cannot  afibrd  to 
spend  the  quarter  part  of  the  average  life  of  man  on  earth  in 
classical  and  theological  preparation  for  the  work  their  souls 
are  longing  for,  and  upon  which  they  must  enter  as  they  are,  or 
not  at  all.  We  believe  there  is  a  place  in  the  ministry  for  such 
men :  not  the  highest  place,  of  course,  but  a  place.  We  believe 
the  Church  of  Christ  needs  them,  that  our  liberal  branch  of  the 
Church  needs  them — needs  them,  especially  now  that  the  calls 
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are  so  many  and  so  imperatiye,  not  for  theologians  merely,  but 
for  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

We  haye  no  word,  of  coarse,  against  the  most  thorough  the- 
ological furnishing,  where  there  is  opportunity  and  desire  for  it. 
No  learning  is  too  profound,  no  culture  too  rich  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  when  it  is  thoroughly  consecrated.  But  when  head 
and  heart  are  both  sound  and  right,  and  the  question  is  between 
entering  the  ministry  without  the  most  complete  furnishing,  or 
not  entering  it  at  aU,  we  think  the  Church  could  better  afiford  to 
do  without  the  extra  furnishing  than  without  the  man. 

His  usefulness  may  be  abridged ;  but  there  are  other  things 
that  abridge  usefulness  in  the  ministry  beside  the  lack  of  classi- 
cal lore.  We  have  heard,  indeed,  of  a  candidate  for  settlement 
of  some  twenty  years'  standing,  who  attributed  his  want  of  suc- 
cess to  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  But  we  think  the 
cases  are  rare  where  lack  of  Hebrew  alone  proves  an  abridg- 
ment to  ministerial  success  so  fatal.  We  think  such  an  experience 
should  not  be  allowed  too  much  weight;  that  it  is  possible, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  for  a  man  thoroughly  in  earnest  to 
make  himself  useful  in  the  ministry,  in  some  humble  way,  even 
with  defective  Hebrew. 

Our  great  want  clearly  is  of  ministers.  Christian  ministers, — 
men  who  can  minister  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  soul.  The 
most  discouraging  thing  in  connection  with  our  missionary  labor 
is  the  difficulty  of  finding  acceptable  ministers  to  fill  the  new 
openings,  and  answer  the  multiplying  calls.  And,  if  we  interpret 
tibis  want  aright,  it  isn't  for  mere  theological  learning :  the  mass 
of  the  people  know  little  and  care  less  about  theology  as  a 
sciaice.  The  want  is  for  real,  live  ministers  of  religion,  of 
practical  religion,  and  of  spiritual  religion  too,  —  a  religion  that 
has  some  answer  to  give  to  the  soul's  cry  for  Ood.  It  is  a  want, 
not  of  good  men  merely,  but  of  men  with  ministerial  gifts ;  men 
of  fiuth,  of  spiritual  insight,  of  religious  sympathies,  of  Christian 
experience :  men  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  fire  of 
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sacred  enthusiasm;  men  who  must  speak  because  they  have 
something  to  say  for  God  and  his  kingdom ;  men  who  know  what 
Paul  meant  when  he  said,  "  Woe  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gos- 
pel." Depend  upon  it,  such  men  will  be  heard,  even  if  they  are 
not  familiar  with  Greek  accents,  and  cannot  translate  Hebrew. 
If  they  are  familiar  with  the  accents  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  if  they 
can  translate  the  yearnings  of  the  human  heart  after  a  satisfying 
faith ;  if  they  can  render  correctly  the  penitence,  the  hope,  the 
fear,  the  sorrow,  the  aspiration  of  the  soul,  and  minister  to  its 
deepest  wants,  —  they  will  be  recognized  by  the  people,  if  not 
as  ordained,  then  as  fore-ordained  ministers  of  God  and  his 
Christ. 

This  increasing  demand  for  ministers  of  the  right  sort  is  test- 
ing, more  closely  than  we  know,  our  denominational  vitality. 
The  sect  that  has  not  power  to  beget  its  own  ministers  is 
.  doomed.  We  sometimes  take  pride  that  so  many  ministers  of 
other  denominations  are  coming  over  to  us.  It  is  a  good  sign  for 
them  that  they  are  inclined  to  come.  We  welcome  them  cordially, 
and  hope  they  will  leave  no  Christian  grace  behind.  But  it  is  a 
bad  sign  for  us  that  we  need  them.  Methodism  is  the  world's 
wonder  for  what  she  has  achieved  in  a  single  century,  because 
she  raises  her  own  ministers,  and  has  some  to  spare,  —  good 
ones,  too,  as  we  have  reason  to  know.  We  hope  they  have  a 
"  few  more  left  of  the  same  sort."  But  she  would  never  have 
become  the  power  she  is  to-day,  if  she  had  depended  upon  an 
adopted  ministry,  instead  of  one  bom  in  her  own  house.  She 
knew,  for  she  read  Old  Testament  as  well  as  New,  that  no  fruit- 
fulness  of  Hagar  could  make  amends  for  Sarah's  barrenness. 
Ishmael  might  have  a  mission,  even  if  he  was  a  little  fractious 
and  pugilistic ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  legitimate  Isaac  that  the 
promise  could  be  fulfilled. 

So  our  liberal  faith,  if  it  be  really  the  power  we  take  it  for,  a 
power  to  move  and  lift  the  world,  it  will  —  it  mint  produce  its 
own  ministers.     The  faith  that  cannot  do  this  must  be  short- 
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lived,  and  we  should  rejoice  in  it ;  for  it  is  God's  method  of  rid- 
ding the  world  of  what  is  not  wanted.  Now,  we  do  not  know 
as  yetj  whether  the  liberal  faith  can  supply  its  own  want  of  min- 
isters or  not.  A  large  proportion  of  those  now  in  the  liberal 
ministry  were  bom  and  nurtured  in  other  faiths.  We  believe 
the  great  changes  going  on  are  providential,  and  that  the  liberal 
&ith  has  inherent  vitality  sufficient  to  call  forth  the  Christian 
laborers  needed.  But  this  is  just  what  we  have  not  yet  proved. 
This  is  just  the  test  to  which  we  are  now  brought.  If  the  liberal 
faith,  as  we  hold  it,  has  no  power  to  wake  that  <<  enthusiasm  for 
humanity  "  that  Jesus  waked  in  the  common  heart  of  the  common 
p^>ple,  then  it  is  not  the  faith  of  Jesus,  and  the  sooner  we  know 
it  the  better.  But  we  believe  it  has  that  power,  when  it  is  really 
felt  in  the  heart,  and  not  lodged  in  the  understanding  merely. 
But  the  kind  of  enthusiasm  we  must  look  for  is  the  enthusiasm 
bom  of  our  fiuth.  We  must  not  look  for  a  kind  of  zeal  that 
does  not  belong  to  us.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  fireman  perilling 
life  to  save  a  child  from  the  flames  is  very  different  in  kind  from 
that  of  the  mechanic  calmly  and  patiently  working  on  the  con- 
stroction  of  a  fire-engine.  The  zeal  of  the  first,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  is  more  demonstrative  and  striking,  but  not  more 
necessary  and  useful;  for  while  his  noble  heroism  saves  a  few 
lives,  the  patient  worker  saves  a  city.  Sects  that  draw  their 
inspiration  largely  from  flames,  will  go  altogether  ahead  of  us  in 
dranonstrative  zeal.  We  must  be  content  with  the  zeal  that  is 
the  natoral  outgrowth  of  our  faith.  If  we  may  not  look  for  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  Grace  Darling  rescuing  the  shipwrecked,  we 
may  look  for  the  calmer  but  not  less  earnest  enthusiasm  of  a 
Mrs.  Fry  unfolding  the  gospel  of  reconciling  love  to  the  poor 
prisoners ;  of  a  Tuckerman  giving  his  life  of  calm,  sweet  service 
to  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor ;  or  of  any  class  of  Christian 
workers  who  are  ready  to  give  life  and  all  to  the  preaching  of 
God's  truth  for  its  own  sake,  because  of  its  own  uplifting  and 
redeeming  power. 
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Now,  if  there  be  a  reasonable  ground  of  hope,  that  the  move- 
ment indicated  in  this  Report  will  aid  in  testing  the  power  of  the 
liberal  faith  to  produce  its  own  ministry  by  the  new  demands 
that  will  be  made  for  lay-preaching,  and  the  new  facilities  it  will 
open  for  men  whose  hearts  are  really  moved  to  the  work  to  enter 
upon  it  at  once,  then  we  urge  these  considerations  as  additional 
reasons  for  giving  the  plan  proposed  a  fair  trial. 

The  following  report,  prepared  for  the  occasion,  was  not  read 
owing  to  lack  of  time : 

REPORT  OF   REV.    SAMUEL  H.  WINKLEY  ON   THE  SUPPLY 
OF  MINISTERS. 

<<  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few,"  is 
the  voice  heard  through  our  denomination  to-day.  This  is  no 
new  sound.  The  Saviour  uttered  the  same  centuries  ago.  It  is 
ever  a  word  of  encouragement;  for  in  it  is  the  assurance  that 
God  made  us,  and  has  not  forsaken  us,  and  that,  however  blindly, 
somehow  the  crowds  are  coming  out  from  their  earthly  condition, 
and  are  seeking  for  him.  This  is  why,  when  we  lift  up  our  eyes 
and  look  on  the  fields,  we  see  them  white  already  to  harvest  It 
is  then  we  feel  our  own  insufficiency  for  the  work,  and  cry  out  for 
more  workmen. 

But  what  shall  be'  done  to  supply  the  demand  ?  Let  us  ^pray 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  laborers  into  his 
harvest."  And  let  us  remember,  that  they  only  pray  who  labor. 
He  who  sails  calmly  to  the  shore  may  easily  disbelieve  in  prayer ; 
but  the  pious  navigator,  conscious  of  a  freight  of  valuable  lives, 
wind-bound  and  tempest-tossed,  |?ray«,  —  prays  fervently  as  he 
toils  heroically.  He  may  listen  to  your  philosophy,  but  he  must 
pray ;  and  he  knows  that  somehow  he  is  helped  by  it.  So  let  us 
become  conscious  of  the  inmiortal  freight  intrusted  to  our  charge, 
and  give  ourselves  to  the  work,  and  correspondingly  shall  we 
pray;  ay,  and  pray  in  faith.    We  shall  then  seek  for,  find,  and 
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ordain  those  whom  God  will  send,  even  if  the  addition  consists 
of  a  few  more  fishermen  from  Galilee,  or  despised  publicans 
from  the  wayside. 

"  Fishermen !  publicans  I "  some  one  may  say,  "  what  does  this 
mean  ?  Are  wc  not  to  select  intelligent  and  talented  men,  fit 
and  ordain  them  for  the  work  ?  "  Ordain  them  certainly ;  for 
however  necessary  it  may  sometimes  be  to  employ  a  lay-physician, 
a  lay-lawyer,  or  a  lay-minister,  yet  no  community  should  make 
arrangements  therefor,  but  rather  provide  against  the  necessity. 
So,  ordain  them ;  but  "  fit "  them  you  cannot.  G^d  alone  can  do 
this.  All  the  preparatory  schools,  from  primary  to  theological, 
cannot  make  a  scholar  of  an  idiot,  nor  a  Christian  minister  of  an 
anr^enerate  man.  On  the  other  hand,  whom  God  hath  chosen 
let  us  not  call  common  or  unclean ;  rather  let  us  receive  these,  be 
they  whom  they  may,  as  the  answer  to  our  labors  and  prayers. 
And  let  us  remember,  he  often  chooses  ^'  the  foolish  things  of  this 
world  to  confound  the  wise." 

**  But,"  it  may  be  remarked,  "  an  educated  ministry  is  impor- 
tant" Most  assuredly.  It  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  a 
wonderful  power  for  good  in  the  world.  Think  of  the  scholarly 
minds  who  have  intelligently  heard  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Paul 
and  the  evangelists,  speak,  each  in  his  own  language;  and 
through  a  common  piety  as  well  as  intelligence,  have  so  clearly 
revealed  them  to  us.  Think  of  those  who  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  have  enabled  us  to  see  God  as  he  has  manifested  himself 
through  Christ  and  the  Church,  through  history  and  biography, 
through  human  living  and  uttering  in  every  form.  Think  of  those 
who  have  laboriously  cleared  from  the  simple  gospel  the  mon- 
strous and  entangled  piles  of  human  errors  and  dogmas,  and  who 
have  so  wisely  and  reverently  performed  their  labor  of  love  that 
the  very  evils  have  become  but  as  backgrounds  to  render  better 
defined  and  more  beautiful  the  picture  of  truth  and  goodness,  or 
wonderful  monuments  and  way-marks  to  indicate  the  triumphs  of 
Unth,  and  the  real  progress  of  the  true  Church.     Think  of  those 
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who  have  in  such  a  maimer  so  entered  into  general  literature  as, 
without  a  word  of  claim  or  pretence  to  a  special  religious  work, 
they,  too,  so  refine  the  tastes,  develop  and  furnish  the  intellect^ 
and  fraternize  the  heart  of  humanity,  that  quietly  as  darkness 
recedes  at  sunrising,  error  has  disappeared  before  the  advancing 
day.  Think  of  the  eloquent  souls  who  have  been  caught  up  by 
the  Spirit,  and  have  swayed  multitudes  to  their  redemption.  An 
educated  ministry  I  Never  had  we  more  need  of  one  than  to-day. 
Would  that  all  God's  people  were  among  these  prophets  I  None 
have  any  knowledge  or  intellectual  attainment  to  spare ;  and  who 
but  cries  for  more  as  he  grows  ambitious  for  good  ? 

But  still  we  need  the  fishermen.  Our  own  observation  proves 
this.  We  see  daily,  hourly,  persons  beyond  the  reach  of  this 
educated  ministry,  without  Christ  and  ''without  Grod  in  the 
world."  It  is  true  we  may  be  conscious  how  little  confidence 
we  repose  in  him  whom  we  have  every  reason  to  trust  entirely ; 
how  stinted  the  measure  of  our  love  to  the  All-attractive ;  how 
dimly  we  see  and  how  inenergetically  we  work  towards  our 
immortal  destiny,  —  yet  that  grain  of  trust  which  Christianity 
has  awakened  in  us,  what  peace  it  gives !  That  spark  of  love 
which  Messiah  has  enkindled,  what  a  power  for  good  it  is  in  our 
souls  I  That  glimpse  at  our  destiny  among  the  developed  immor- 
tals of  a  harmonized  family,  and  the  hope  it  awakens,  how  it 
causes  order  to  arise  in  our  otherwise  confused  pathway,  show- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  in  life  of  temptation,  trial,  triumph  or^oy 
that  does  not  aid  to  the  great  end ;  making  literal  the  statement, 
"  All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God." 
But  those  who  do  not  know  these  things,  this  faith,  this  hope,  this 
love, — how  blank  their  lives!  how  often  they  wish  themselves 
dead  I  how  bitterly  they  complain  of  the  heavy  burden  of  life  I 
They  are  tossed  ever  on  a  cruel  and  troubled  sea,  not  knowing 
whence  they  are,  why  they  float,  or  whereunto  they  are  bound. 

When  will  scholars  find  time  to  reach  all  these  ?  or  when  will 
these  find  time  or  even  inclination  to  seek  through  learned  vol- 
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nmes  or  elaborate  discourses  to  know  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life  ?  "  Let  professors  teach  in  theological  schools  ever  so 
profoundly,  and  learned  theologians  and  Christian  scholars  gen- 
erally do  their  great  work ;  let  highly  cultivated  minds  lead,  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past,  flocks  who  so  fully  profit  by  their  tend- 
ing: but  for  these  very  many  hungry  ones  summon  and  send 
forth  at  once  the  seventy ;  by  twos,  if  you  can ;  if  not,  then 
alone,  —  but  send  them. 

Besides,  have  you  not  known  sinners  converted,  and  saints 
bom,  through  the  words  and  lives  of  ignorant  but  truly  Chris- 
tian persons,  when  equally  Christian  scholars  would  have  utterly 
failed  through  some  mystery  of  manner,  reverence,  and  the  like  ? 
There  is  an  "  open  sesame "  needed  in  approaching  different 
classes.  As  the  possessors  of  this  charm  arc  found,  they  must 
be  sent  When,  through  these,  aliens  have  become  naturalized 
citizens,  there  comes  a  work  of  training  and  developing,  which 
true  Christian  scholarship  alone  can  and  must  do.  A  learned 
clergy  wonderfully  uplifts  that  mystic  union  called  an  age ;  but, 
in  turning  individual  hearts  to  God,  even  very  intelligent  indi- 
viduals, while  scholars  have  done  much,  have  not  the  fishermen 
done  their  fiill  share  ?    Therefore  are  they  needed. 

It  is  quite  important  to  keep  this  special  object  in  view.  If 
any  thing  else  be  proposed,  —  if  the  plan  be  to  multiply  real 
scholars  for  any  department,  or  eminent  and  cultivated  pulpit 
orators,  then  let  it  be  said.  Pity  we  had  not  a  thousand,  ay, 
thousands  of  just  such.  But  let  it  also  be  declared  that  there  is 
no  short  by-road  to  such  attainments  for  these  students.  Better 
extend  than  shorten  the  term  of  their  preparation,  and  raise  than 
lower  the  standard  of  their  education.  But  just  now  we  are  not 
thinking  of  these,  but  rather  of  the  fishermen ;  for  we  are  look- 
ing out  upon  those  children  of  the  Great  Fathfer  who  have  not 
yet  discovered  that  he  is  their  Father,  and  so  —  lettered  or  un- 
lettered, coarse  or  refined  —  are  in  the  "outer  darkness,"  where 
there  is  indeed  weeping  and  wailing.     These  darkened  multi- 
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tudes  we  desire  to  reach  with  the  good  news,  that  there  is  light 
and  joy ;  and  so  give  them  much  of  what  we,  through  our  own 
fault  indeed,  have  only  so  little.  For  this  agressive  work  of 
Christian  benevolence  we  must  have  the  fishermen. 

And  here  Jet  it  be  said,  this  is  a  work  in  which  the  extremes 
of  our  denomination  can  unite.  True,  one  class  of  our  brethren 
may  insist  upon  the  terms  "  conviction,"  "  conversion,"  "  regen- 
eration," "  sanctification,"  and  the  like.  Another  may  object  to 
all  these  as  unmeaning  cant.  One  may  thmk  it  important  ever 
to  recognize  the  supernatural  in  Christianity,  or  some  specified 
doctrines  and  forms ;  and  others  may  deem  it  essential  to  reject, 
or  at  least  hold  all  these  in  abeyance ;  but  where  is  there  a 
minister  or  a  layman  who  ever  himself  trusted  God,  that  would 
not  communicate  the  same  to  all  possible  ?  Where  is  there  one 
who  has  denied  self  in  love  to  the  AU-Oood  and  his  humanity, 
that  would  not  die  daily,  if  thereby  he  could  spread  the  fire  ? 
Where  is  there  a  heart,  who  through  this  love  and  this  trust  is 
realizing  his  destiny,  and  so  hopes  for  grand  things,  not  only  for 
self  in  the  hereafter,  but  more  for  the  race  in  the  future  of  this 
world  and  the  next,  that  would  not  have  this  given  to  others  iu 
preference  to  all  else  in  the  world  ?  Could  any  one  of  us  to-day 
help  one  dead  or  darkened  soul,  though  ever  so  alive  and 
enlightened  otherwise,  to  such  a  change,  who  need  tell  us  that  we 
and  the  angels  (or  are  there  no  angels,  and  I  had  almost  said  no 
"we")  would  rejoice  together  over  the  new  birth?  Ay,  so 
would  we  rejoice,  were  this  conversion  the  only  result  of  the 
whole  labor  of  this  Convention.  Joyful,  but  not  satisfied.  No : 
we  might  have  been  satisfied  a  few  years  ago,  when  we,  as  a 
denomination,  slept  well;  or  even  comparatively  satisfied  now 
with  a  general  work,  which  is  liable  to  be  too  distant  if  not  too 
theoretical  to  move  us;  but  by  no  means  satisfied  when  one 
actually  comes  forth  in  our  very  presence  from  out  his  darkness 
of  sin  and  doubt,  and  honestly  calls  God  for  the  first  time  and 
intelligently  Father,  and  so  feels  the  immortal  life  begin  within 
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him.  Especially,  when  with  this  awakened  love  to  God  there 
arises,  as  there  ever  does,  such  love  to  man,  that  he  must  win 
others  as  he  himself  has  been  won.  Then  this  burning  heart 
would  be  but  the  first  result  of  that  mighty  pentecostal  wind  which 
would  soon  fill  all  our  souls,  moving  us  to  speak  and  plan,  to 
labor,  and  make  ready  any  amount  of  future  toil  which  should 
promise  to  result  in  all  so  knowing  the  Lord,  from  the  least  unto 
the  greatest  Is  this  merely  enthusiasm  ?  Is  this  cant  ?  Then 
(pardon  the  boldness  I)  all  religion  is  cant  or  mere  speculation, 
and  we  might  as  well  dissolve  this  religious  convention  and  go 
home;  yes,  and  make  the  best  of  the  mystery  of  our  existence, 
for  there  is  no  solution  yet  found.  But  if  this  experience  be 
^e,  as  we  know  that  it  is,  then  let  us  rise  to  the  issue ;  seek  the 
fishermen,  and  give  them  their  work. 

Bat  who  are  these  fishermen  ?  In  other  words,  what  is  the 
class  of  men  which  it  is  desirable  to  elevate  to  the  Christian 
ministay? 

1.  Men  of  piety.  Not  merely  persons  who  have  no  special 
fitculty  for  anything,  and  so  seek  the  pulpit.  Not  persons  who 
would  make  the  profession  an  instrument  of  selfish  ambition,  or  a 
pathway  of  self-improvement,  or  a  means  of  promoting  personal 
comfort :  and  certainly  not  those  who  would  choose  the  ministry 
as  a  mere  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  None  of  these.  But 
men  of  actual  piety.  Men  who  love  God  and  love  man  enough 
to  merge  fiime,  ease,  and  social  life  even,  —  yes,  everything,  in 
the  one  groat  work  of  Christianizing  individuals  and  masses. 
Men  who  wotdd  consider  it  satisfaction  enough  to  devote  an 
entire  life  in  any  obscure  corner  of  the  earth,  and  be  considered 
a  nobody,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  that  more  persons  would  thus 
be  aided  in  solving  the  riddle  of  life,  and  in  attaining  the  end  of 
their  being.  And  the  evidence  that  those  who  offer  themselves 
are  such  spirits  must  be  that  they  are  attempting  just  this  work, 
though  ever  so  poorly,  where  they  are  at  the  time,  whether  in 
village  or  city,  as  chimney-sweeps  or  princes. 
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2.  Men  of  practical  common-sense.  Not  mere  theological 
monomaniacs,  who  confound  "my  policy,"  either  for  the  most 
conservative  reconstruction  of  creeds  or  sects,  or  the  most  radi- 
cal destruction  of  forms,  dogmas,  or  institutions,  with  everlasting 
truth,  and  advocacy  thereof  as  more  essential  than  Christianizing 
their  flocks  or  the  universe.  Not  mere  enthusiasts  in  religion, 
who  may  awaken  the  emotions,  and  create  a  gi'eat  zeal  for  some- 
thing pretty  good,  if  one  only  knew  what;  but  which  really  sel- 
dom avails  except  to  make  bigots,  or  weaken  character,  or  befog 
the  spiritual  vision.  Not  merely  good,  amiable  souls  who  have 
just  enough  of  the  minister  to  enable  them  to  ask  for  a  vacancy 
once  a  week,  take  it,  do  the  job,  pocket  the  change,  and  wait  for 
another,  or  feel  wonderfully  grieved  that  they  have  been  slighted, 
or  that  some  pulpit  with  their  week's  allowance  may  have  slipped 
by  them ;  persons  who  have  not  converted  a  soul  in  a  year,  if 
they  have  in  a  lifetime,  and  who  would  be  somewhat  astonished 
if  they  were  awakened  to  the  consciousness  that  any  such  result 
was  expected  of  them.  None  of  these  are  wanted.  Let  Thomas 
doubt,  let  James  and  John  desire  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven, 
or  even  let  Peter,  in  some  impulsive  moment,  curse  and  swear,  — 
language  not  quite  becoming  a  minister,  —  but  let  them,  as  a 
whole,  love  the  Lord  more  than  these,  and  be  ready  to  go  any 
lengths  to  feed  his  lambs. 

Men  who  know  what  light  is,  and  that  it  is  better  than  dark- 
ness ;  what  the  second  birth  is,  and  that  it  is  better  than  the  first ; 
what  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is,  and  that  it  is  seeking  entrance 
to  every  man's  soul ;  that  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood  is  real,  and 
that  he  is  willing  to  elevate  to  eternal  sonship  and  glorious 
brotherhood  all  humanity.  Men,  too,  who  know  just  as  well  that 
none  of  these  gifts  will  be  bestowed  upon  the  race,  except  by  a 
corresponding  sacrifice  and  toil  on  the  part  of  the  prophets,  and 
who  are  equally  sure  that  they  will  be  bestowed  in  proportion 
to  labor ;  who  consequently  only  seek  a  pulpit  because  they  can 
do  more  of  this  work  there  than  elsewhere ;  and  yet,  if  you  do 
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not  gire  them  a  place,  will  make  one;  and  if  they  do  not  find  a 
door  open  on  a  Sunday,  nevertheless  must  and  will  preach  on 
that  Sunday, — ay,  and  all  the  week  besides. 

3.  Men  of  tact.  Men  who  will  not  provoke  opposition  either 
in  communities  or  individuals,  nor  foolishly  increase  what  little 
or  much  may  exist ;  men  who  will  not  argue  with  an  insane  man, 
nor  in  any  way  "  give  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  nor  cast 
their  pearls  before  swine : "  but  who  will  learn  to  take  advantage 
of  all  favorable  and  unfavorable  circumstances  to  further  the  one 
grand  aim  of  a  Christian  minister's  life. 

4.  Men  of  stability.  Men  who  know  what  a  plough  is,  what 
it  is  to  put  hand  to  plough,  but  who  have  not  the  slightest  concep- 
tion of  what  looking  back  means. 

5.  Men  of  brain.  I  do  not  mean  men  of  wonderful  talents 
or  mighty  intellects ;  but  of  somewhat  clear  and  vigorous  think- 
ing powers,  so  that  what  they  do  not  know  concerning  their  work 
they  shall  learn,  what  they  do  know  they  shall  be  sure  of,  and  of 
what  they  do  not  know  they  shall  at  least  suspect  themselves  to 
be  ignorant.  And  certamly  it  would  be  quite  an  addition  to  all, 
if  they  be  in  the  actual  possession  of  a  liberal  education. 

Give  us  these  men  of  brain,  tact,  stability,  common  sense, 
definite  purpose,  and  devotedness  to  the  work,  and  education,  if 
possible, — or  at  least  having  the  mental  and  moral  material 
out  of  which  all  these  can  be  wrought,  —  especially  with  the 
never-to-be-excepted  condition  of  piety,  and  let  them  to-day  be 
ignorant  of  every  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  of  all  the  ordinary 
modes  of  conducting  the  afiairs  of  a  congregation  or  of  a  mission- 
ary enterprise,  and  in  a  wonderful  short  space  of  time,  under 
proper  training,  tliey  will  grow  into  marvellous  fitness.  Such 
men  —  and  they  will  arise  when  we  labor  and  pray  for  them  — 
will  learn  to  toil  as  wisely  as  they  will  work  zealously;  and 
they  will  succeed  in  spreading  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to  the 
amazement  of  all.  The  early  church  illustrates  this.  In  modern 
times,  Methodism  does  the  same.     If,  with  the  theological  errors 
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of  that  noble  sect,  presenting  such  a  mixed  character  of  Groi,  and 
such  teiTible  views  of  fiitare  punishment,  and  such  motives,  it  has 
so  spread,  what  might  not  a  similarly  devoted  band  acomplish, 
having  the  clear,  simple  gospel  of  the  ever-blessed  Jesus  to 
preach  and  to  teach  ?  Which  gospel,  as  to  its  essence,  every 
denomination  accepts  as  the  pure,  life-giving  stream,  only  some 
of  them  will  mix  something  a  little  more  fiery  with  it ;  and  the 
veriest  unbeliever  thirsts  for  it,  only  in  his  blindness  he  thinks 
its  existence  too  good  news  to  be  true,  —  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  that  it  is  true,  as  Grod  is  good ;  and  therefore  that  any 
fisherman  may  spread  the  same. 

But  shall  these  men  be  educated?  and  how?  Educated  of 
course.  In  our  denomination  there  is  hardly  a  suitable  person 
who  would  oficr  himself  that  has  not  already  received  an  ordi- 
nary school-training.  "This  should  be  increased  most  certainly, 
only  it  should  be  shaped  and  guided  according  to  the  actual 
needs  and  well-defined  field  of  labor  before  him.  Every  prac- 
tical educator  knows  how  much  more  rapidly  knowledge  is 
acquired  when  its  uses  are  obvious  and  just  at  hand.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  understood  that  just  the  right  man,  though  he 
know  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  know  it,  except  God  and  Chris- 
tianity, will  not  be  rejected,  but  will  be  gladly  accepted ;  and 
can  have  any  amount  of  education  needed,  and  thus  be  put  on 
the  line  of  advancement.  But  the  majority  will  have,  or  can 
easily  secure,  an  ordinary  common-school  education;  and  some 
may  already  have  received,  a  collegiate  course. 

Beyond  this  fair  school  or  more  liberal  education,  what  should 
be  demanded  ? 

As  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  may  be  learned  from 
a  faithful  study  of  our  English  translations,  and  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  with  ecclesiastical  history,  with 
especial  reference  not  merely  to  facts,  but  to  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  doctrines  and  errors,  at  least  to  the  time  of  Constantino. 
Some  knowledge  should  be  obtained  of  rhetoric  and  intellectual 
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and  moral  philosophy.  A  glimpse,  at  least,  should  be  had  of 
Catholicism,  Episcopalianism,  Presbyterianism,  Congregational- 
ism, rationalism,  pantheism,  and  atheism,  —  that  is,  of  the  leading 
Church  governments  and  creeds  of  belief  and  unbelief  of  to-day ; 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  piety,  the  formation  and 
growth  of  the  Christian  character,  as  well  as  the  various  errors 
concerning  it  which  are  most  common,  together  with  the  various 
meUK>ds  of  awakening  and  cultivating  a  religious  life ;  of  course, 
the  composition  and  delivery  of  sermons,  as  also  the  reading  of 
hymns  and  Scripture.  Add  to  this,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
organization  and  conducting  of  Sunday  schools,  teachers*  meet- 
ings, and  the  like;  conference,  neighborhood,  and  children's 
meetings,  which,  of  course,  includes  extemporaneous  speaking; 
oflSciating  at  funerals,  visiting  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  managing 
special  cases,  as  well  as  ordinary  pastoral  calls,  —  in  a  word,  all 
that  pertains  to  the  work  of  changing  a  congregation  into  Chris- 
tians, and  organizing  and  ordaining  them  as  a  band  of  domestic 
missionaries. 

But  where  are  they  to  obtain  this  knowledge?  Let  the 
present  theological  schools  receive  the  class  they  have  and  will 
receive ;  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  this,  but  rather  increase  our 
labors  in  this  direction;  for  we  must  by  all  means  have  an 
educated  ministry.  If  the  plan  suggested  in  this  paper  be  a  true 
one,  these  schools  will  greatly  increase  rather  than  lessen  their 
numbers.  But  those  many  of  another  class,  who,  on  account  of 
age  or  otherwise,  much  or  little  educated,  who  will  be  prevented 
from  going  through  a  collegiate  or  even  an  ordinary  theological 
course,  or  who  prefer  this  new  plan,  let  these  be  placed  under 
Unr  chiirge  ot  mdi  ministers  a^  umy  be  glad  to  do  this  work  for 
them  without  clmrgc,  purely  as  a  labor  of  love  for  humanity  and 
the  Church ;  atHive,  eystematicj  pi  ai:tical  Christian  ministers,  who, 
vitiie  tbey  din^ct  tlieir  Btudies^  will  at  onee  and  according  to  a 
well'Cnatur^d  plaa  employ  tbeae  students  in  the  actual  work  of 
the  tninislry,  rmm  conference  and  Sunday  school  onward,  as  may 
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be  deemed  wise.  Three  years  of  such  training,  for  just  such  a 
purpose,  would  be  like  combining  a  three  years'  course  in  a 
theological  school  with  the  first  three  years  of  settlement  in  the 
ministry.  This  would  amount  to  every  thing  for  the  student ; 
while  for  the  cause  it  would  be  at  once,  and  in  the  best  way 
possible,  securing  their,  services.  In  this  way,  they  would  not 
only  acquire  knowledge,  and  habits  of  study  and  application,  but 
they  would  learn  just  what  they  could  do,  and  how  to  do  it 
They  would  become  acquainted  with  modes  of  organizing  forces ; 
their  errors  would  be  detected  and  removed ;  in  a  word,  ministers 
would  be  sent  forth  qualified  through  theory,  and  especially 
through  practice,  to  take  charge  of  any  suitable  field  of  labor. 
If  they  died  in  the  process,  they  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
dying  with  the  harness  on.  If  they  live,  and  you  give  them  no 
field  of  labor,  and  no  pulpit  opens  to  receive  them,  they  are  still 
and  forever  must  be  ministers ;  for  they  will  work  for  God  and 
for  man.  Having  tasted,  they  cannot  give  up  the  luxury  of 
doing  good,  even  if  they  become  paupers  in  an  almshouse,  day- 
laborers  in  the  street,  or  millionaires  in  palaces. 

Two  conditions,  however,  are  absolutely  necessary :  one,  that 
these  students  should  be  under  the  absolute  guidance  of  the  min- 
ister who  is  responsible  for  their  training,  so  that  no  impulses, 
whims  or  vagaries  need  run  away  with  them ;  or  fickleness,  or 
false  ideas  of  duty,  allow  them  to  go  forth  less  useful  men. 

And  the  other  is  that  their  whole  expenses  during  this  prepar- 
atory time  be  guaranteed  to  them,  not  as  a  charity  stipend,  but  as 
a  necessary  condition  of  securing  their  services  for  the  work. 

And  now  what  has  been  said  ? 

1.  Laborers  are  needed. 

2.  An  educated  ministry  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

3.  A  special  course  of  training  should  be  devised  for  those 
who  are  truly  called  to  the  work,  but  who,  for  any  suflScient 
reasons,  may  be  excluded  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  theo- 
logical preparation. 
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4.  None  should  be  accepted  who  are  not  specially  called ; 
and  these  should  be  qualified  by  labor  and  study  combined,  under 
the  complete  guidance  of  zealous^  practical,  systematic  Christian 
ministers. 

5.  'ITie  economical  support  of  these  students,  when  necessary, 
should  be  guaranteed  to  them,  as  a  condition  of  securing  their 
services. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  offered  the  folio  wing  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Conference,  which  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  consenting,  that  in  Article 
n.  the  word  "  annually "  be  struck  out,  and  the  words  "  once  in 
two  years"  substituted. 

That  in  Article  IV.  the  word  "annually"  be  struck  out,  and  the 
word  "biennially"  substituted;  and  that  the  word  "annual"  le 
struck  out,  and  the  word  "biennial"  substituted. 

That  in  Article  V.  the  words  "  an  Honorary  "  be  struck  out,  and 
the  words  "a  Statistical"  be  substituted;  that  after  the  words 
"  Corresponding  Secretary "  the  words  "  a  Treasurer "  be  in- 
serted ;  that  the  words  "  one  year "  be  struck  out  and  the  words 
*'two  years"  be  substituted. 

That  in  Article  VI.  the  word  "  annual "  be  struck  out  and  the 
word  "biennial"  be  substituted. 

That  in  the  By-Laws  the  word  "annual"  be  struck  out  wherever 
it  occurs,  and  the  word  "biennial"  substituted. 

W.  H.  Rollins,  Esq.,  offered  the  following  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  was  referred  to  the  Council : 

No  amendment  to  the  Constitution  shall  be  considered  at  any 
meeting,  unless  it  has  been  filed  with  the  Secretary,  and  published 
in  the  organs  of  the  Denomination,  at  least  three  months  previously. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  refeired  to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Rev.  S.  J. 
May,  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke : 

Resolved^  By  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other 
Christian  churches,  that  we  gratef\illy  recognize  the  goodness  of 
God,  in  that  He  has,  in  His  Providence,  brought  to  a  triumphant 
conclusion  the  warfare  which  our  people  waged  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  Union  and  safety  of  our  free  institutions,  and  that  He  has 
caused  the  civil  contest  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  to  end  in 
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the  emancipation  of  our  land  firom  the  sin  and  curse  of  human 
slavery. 

Resolved^  That  we  deem  it  to  be  the  solemn  duty  of  all  loyal 
men  to  see  to  it  that  the  Union  which  has  been  saved  by  loyal 
arms,  and  cemented  by  loyal  blood,  shall  be  intrusted  to  the 
supreme  control  of  those  who  have  proved  themselves  true  to  the 
cause  of  the  government  and  the  interests  of  freedom,  and  that 
we  insist  that  the  fruits  of  our  great  victoiy,  won  by  such  vast 
sacrifices  and  untold  suffering,  shfdl  not  be  lost,  in  an  evil  hour,  to 
our  country  and  the  world. 

Resolved^  That  we  do  most  profoundly  sympathize  with  our 
fellow-countrymen,  both  white  and  black,  in  the  South,  in  all  the 
persecutions  and  trials  to  which  they  are  subjected ;  and  that  we 
will  give  ourselves  no  rest  until  black  and  white  are  secure  alike  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  suffrage  and  of  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  free  citizens  of  a  free  country. 

Resolved^  That  while  other  denominations  of  Christians  are 
beginning  to  feel  their  obligations  to  the  four  millions  of  liberated 
slaves  in  the  South,  and  to  do  their  part  to  educate  and  Christian- 
ize them,  we,  too,  would  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  our 
own  duty  to  these  poor  and  long-afflicted  classes  of  our  common 
humanity,  and  we  desire  and  purpose  to  fulfil  our  appropriate  share 
of  the  work  of  lifting  them  up  to  a  higher  level  of  civilized  life  and 
spiritual  progress. 

Rev.  Fbederic  Hingelet  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Business. 

Resolved^  That  the  renewed  effort  for  the  removal  of  intem- 
perance throughout  the  country  should  receive  our  hearty  encour- 
agement and  support ;  and  we  urge  upon  all  to  help  on  the  work, 
by  the  personal  protest  of  word  and  example  against  the  drinking 
usages  of  society,  and  by  such  other  methods  as  may  seem  to  them 
wisest  and  best. 

The  Conference  then  took  a  recess. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  2  P.  M.,  the  President 
in  the  chair. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Hatch  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Business. 

L.. J- 


Xesolved^  That  in  adopting  the  term  *'  other  Christian  churches," 
we  do  not  mean  to  exclade  religious  societies  which  have  no  dis- 
tinctive church  organization,  and  are  not  nominally  Christian,  if 
ihej  desire  to  co-operate  with  us  in  what  we  call  Christian  work. 

Abteicas  Carter,  Esq,  ofifered  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted. 

Eesdved,  That  the  friendly  relations  between  Antioch  College 
and  the  community  in  which  it  is  located,  and  the  success  of  the 
trustees  thereof  in  securing  Rev.  Dr.  Hosmer  as  the  President  of 
the  Institution,  opens  to  the  College  greatly  enlarged  opportunities 
of  usefhlness. 

Besclved^  That  in  order  to  employ  these  opportunities  to  the 
best  advantage,  the  Institution  needs  the  addition  of  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  its  endowment  fund ;  and  we 
earnestly  recommend  to  persons  of  wealth  in  our  denomination  to 
unite  in  supplying  that,  or  a  greater  sum,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
day. 

Rev.  Fredbric  Frothingham  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  Council  be  instructed  to  include  in  their 
invitation  to  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  the  Unitarian  Churches 
of  British  America. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lfverhore  offered  the  following  resolation,  which 
was  adopted: 

Whereas  the  objects  of  this  Convention  will  be  greatly  promoted 
by  an  increased  supply  of  efOcient  and  educated  ministers ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  represented  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Meadville 
Theological  School  to  meet  this  want  will  be  greatly  increased  by 
an  enlargement  of  its  fhnds  for  educational  and  other  purposes ; 
therefore, 

Resolvedy  That  the  sum  of  $34,000  be  raised  in  such  manner  as 
the  Convention  may  determine  for  that  institution. 

Rev.  T.  J.  MuHFORD  offered  tho  following  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Business : 

Resolvedj  That  our  churches  shall  be  left  to  their  own  wishes 
and  discretion  with  reference  to  the  sex  of  the  delegates  chosen  to 
represent  them  in  this  Conference. 
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Rev.  John  B.  Green  oflFered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted: 

Eesolved,  That  two  committees,  of  three  members  each,  one  in 
the  West  and  one  in  the  East,  be  appointed  to  collect  and  make  up 
$34,000  for  the  endowment  fund  of  Meadville  Theological  School, 
said  committees  to  be  named  by  the  chairman. 

Under  the  foregoing  resolution,  the  chair  appointed  the 
following  committees: 

Hon.  Geo.  Partridge,  Rev.  S.  J.  May,  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  for 
the  West;  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins,  Rev.  J.  B.  Green,  Rev.  Wm. 
Scandlin,  for  the  East. 

Over  thirty  thousand  dollars  of  the  above  was  then  pledged 
by  the  delegates  on  the  spot. 

Rev.  Dr.  Gannett  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved^  That  at  the  close  of  the  fiftieth  year  in  the  history  of 
the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  this  Conference  is  glad  to  embrace 
this  occasion  for  expressing  its  sense  of  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  learned  and  faithfhl  teachers  at  Cambridge,  and 
for  recommending  the  school  to  the  cordial  sympathies  and  prac- 
tical support  of  our  churches. 

James  P.  Walkee,  Esq.  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted : 

Whereas  the  disproportion  between  the  demand  for  active  minis- 
terial labor  in  our  country  and  the  supply^  is  lamentable  and  increas- 
ing—  the  fields  being  white  to  the  harvest,  and  the  laborers  few ;  and 

Whereas  our  liberal  Christian  constituency  is  often  so  widely 
scattered,  and  located  where  there  is,  and  for  the  present  can  be, 
no  organized  Unitarian  society ;  and 

Whereas  we  have  a  body  of  denominational  literature  of  sur- 
passing richness  and  value,  well  calculated  to  supplement  the 
living  voice,  or  to  supply  its  place  where  the  latter  is  impracticable, 
and  of  incalculable  importance  as  a  means  of  stimulating  denomi- 
national life  and  growth,  and  of  promoting  its  crystallization  into 
organized  action ;  and 

Whereas  in  order  to  give  to  this  body  of  literature  its  ftiU 
eflSciency,  it  ought  to  be  collected  into  one  channel,  controlled  and 
systematically  disseminated,  by  sale  and  gift,  through  some  single 
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central  organizatioii,    as  the  American  Unitarian  Association; 
therefore, 

Besdvedj  That  a  committee  of  five  persons  (three  lay  and  two 
clerical)  be  named  by  the  Chair,  who  shall  consider  this  whole  sub- 
ject of  denominational  literature,  and  in  connection  with  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  A.  U.  A.,  digest  and  adopt  a  plan  calculated 
to  realize  a  result  so  important,  and  still  ftirther  to  utilize  and  make 
available  for  Christian  ends  the  literary  ability  of  our  body. 

Under  the  foregoing  resolution,  the  Chair  appointed  Rev. 
John  Weiss,  Rev.  Dr.  Balfincb,  Alfred  Huidekoper,  Esq.,  C.  S. 
Lynch,  Esq.,  Gteo.  Wm.  Bond,  Esq. 

The  resolution  of  Rev.  Greo.  H.  Hep  worth  on  Ministerial 
Support,  being  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Business,  was 
adopted. 

Under  this  resolution,  the  Chair  appointed  the  following 
committee.  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hepworth,  H.  P.  Kidder,  Esq.,  Warren 
Sawyer,  Esq. 

A  resolution  being  offered  recommending  the  preparation  of 
a  Denominational  Hymn  Book;  together  with  a  Liturgy,  em- 
bracing Morning  and  Evening  Services,  and  forms  for  the 
Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  for  the  Dedication  of  Churches, 
and  for  the  Ordination  and  Installation  of  Ministers;  the  subject 
was  referred  to  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Rev.  Mr.  Stjiples  ofiered  the  following  resolution  : 

Besolvedi  That  the  Secretary  of.  this  Conference  be  instructed 
to  prepare  such  a  Book  of  Records  for  the  Local  Conferences  as  in 
his  judgment  may  seem  best. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Council. 

Judge  Chapin  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved^  That  this  Conference  recommend  that  our  churches 
raise  annually  the  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  purposes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association ;  and  that,  if  possible,  these  contribu- 
tions be  made  early  in  the  year. 
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Voted^  That  the  Council  be  directed  to  appoint  the  time  and 
place  of  the  next  Annual  Conference. 

Rev.  Mr.  Muhford's  resolution  with  regard  to  the  sex  of 
delegates,  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Business,  and 
adopted. 

Rev.  Frederick  Hinckley  offered  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  reciprocates  the  expression  of 
"  cordial  sympathy  "  and  "  willingness  to  co-operate  with  us  "  con- 
tained in  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  recent  ^'  United  States  Con- 
vention of  Universalists." 

Resolved,  That  Bev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Bev.  S.  J.  May,  and  Rev. 
Robert  Collyer  be  a  committee  of  fellowship  and  co-operation,  to 
promote  acquaintance,  fraternity  and  unity  between  ourselves  and 
all  our  brethren  of  the  liberal  faith. 

H.  P.  Kidder,  Esq.,  was  chosen  Treasurer  of  the  Conference. 

The  following  Committee  was  appointed  on  raising  $150,000 
for  Antioch  College :  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  H.  P. 
Kidder,  Esq.,  J.  E.  Williams,  Esq.,  Richard  Warren,  Esq.,  E.  G. 
Sprague,  Esq.,  Rev.  Eli  Fay,  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Artemas  Carter^ 
Esq. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hatch's  resolution  proposing  the  admission  of 
Churches  not  nominally  Christian,  being  repoiied  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Business,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Geo.  Bond,  Esq.  offered  the  following  Resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  be  presented  to  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah  and  to  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  for  the 
hospitality  better  than  princely  with  which  they  have  entertained  us. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hinckley's  Resolution  on  Temperance  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Business,  and  adopted. 

Ou  motion  of  Arteuas  Carter,  Esq.,  the  thanks  of  the  Con- 
vention were  tendered  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge  for  his  able  discourse 
before  the  Conference. 
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On  motion  of  Rev.  Db.  Stebbins,  the  thanks  of  the  Conference 
were  tendered  to  the  President  for  the  able  and  efficient  manner 
in  which  he  had  discharged  Uie  duties  of  his  office. 

The  Conference  adjourned  to  the  evening. 


EVENING    SESSION. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock,  the* 
President  in  the  chair. 

After  the  singing  of  the  <'  Missionary  Hymn/'  addresses  were 
made  by  Bev.  Dr.  Eliot,  Bev.  A.  D.  Mato,  and  Rev.  Oeoboe  L. 
Ghanet. 

Bev.  Mr.  May  reported  from  the  Special  Committee  Bev.  A. 
P.  Patnam's  resolutions  on  the  state  of  the  country,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  Conference  was  then  addressed  by  Bev.  Bobebt  Collteb 
and  Bev.  Dr.  Bbiogs. 

After  the  singing  of  the  Doxology,  and  the  Benediction,  the 
Conference  adjourned  nne  die. 


CONSTITUTION   AND   BY-LAWS 


OF  THE 


NATIONAL    CONFERENCE. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Preamble.  —  Whereas  The  great  opportunities  and  demands 
for  Christian  labor  and  consecration  at  this  time  increase  our 
sense  of  the  obligations  of  all  disciples  of  the  I^oid-JgausjChrist 
to  prove  their  faith  by  self-denial,  and  by  the  devotion  of  their 
lives  and  possessions  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  building-up 
of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son,  — 

Article  I.  —  Therefore,  the  Christian  churches  of  the  Unita- 
rian faith  here  assembled  unite  themselves  in  a  common  body, 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other 
Christian  Churches,  to  the  end  of  energizing  and  stimulating  the 
denomination  with  which  they  are  connected  to  the  largest  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  Christian  faith  and  work. 

Article  II.  —  This  National  Conference  shall  be  composed 
of  such  delegates,  elected  once  in  two  years,  not  to  exceed  three 
from  any  church,  including  its  minister,  who  shall  officially  be 
one,  as  any  of  our  churches  may  accredit  to  it  by  a  certificate  of 
their  appointment 

Article  III.  —  The  American  Unitarian  Association,  the 
Western  Conference,  and  such  other  theological,  academic,  or 
humane  organizations  in  our  body  as  the  Conference  may  see 
fit  to  invite,  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  by  not  more  than 
three  delegates  each. 

Article  IV.  —  The  Conference  shall  meet  biennially  at  such 
time  and  place  as  it  may  designate  at  its  successive  biennial 
sessions. 
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Abticle  Y.  —  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President;  six 
Vice-Presidents ;  three  Secretaries  —  a  Statistical,  a  Recording, 
and  a  Corresponding  Secretary;  a  Treasurer;  and  a  Council 
of  ten,  half  ministers  and  half  laymen ;  who  shall  be  elected  at 
each  meeting,  to  hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  and  until  their 
successors  are  appointed. 

Abticle  VI. — The  Council  shall  have  charge,  during  the 
intervals  of  the  biennial  sessions,  of  all  business  having  refer- 
ence to  the  interests  of  the  Conference,  and  intrusted  to  it  by 
that  body,  which  is  hereby  declared  a  purely  advisory  one. 

Article  VII. — The  National  Conference,  until  further  advised 
by  ita  experience,  adopts  the  existing  organizations  of  the  Uni- 
tarian body  as  the  instruments  of  its  power,  and  confines  itself 
to  recommending  them  to  such  undertakings  and  methods  as  it 
judges  to  be  in  the  heart  of  the  Unitarian  denomination. 

AancLB  VIII. — This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Conference,  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  delegates  accredited  thereto. 


BY-LAWS. 

1.  Three  months  at  least  before  the  time  fixed  by  the 
National  Conference  for  its  Biennial  Meeting,  the  Council  shall 
issue  a  circular  letter  of  call  to  the  churches  and  organizations 
in  its  fellowship,  accompanying  it  with  a  form  of  certificate,  the 
production  of  which  shall  be  the  proof  of  membership  of  the 
Conference  until  others  are  elected,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  Conference, 

2.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  body,  which  shall  be  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  Conference,  and  a  copy  sent  to  every  delegate. 

3.  The  Council  at  the  conclusion  of  each  Conference  shall 
issue  an  address  to  the  churches  and  organizations  in  our  body, 
whether  members  of  this  Conference  or  not,  to  be  published 
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with  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  containing  such  advice 
and  encouragement  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  hot  especially 
communicating  to  the  churches  and  organizations  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Conference  in  regard  to  plans  and  methods 
of  work ;  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  uses  of  the 
year ;  the  special  objects  to  which  the>  would  advise  its  appro- 
priation, with  such  suggestions  as  to  a  just  apportionment  of  the 
burden  as  they  may  judge  expedient  and  becoming. 

4.  The  Council  shall  have  it  for  its  duty  to  keep  itself 
accurately  informed  of  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  various 
organizations  in  our  Body,  and  of  the  state  of  the  individual 
churches ;  inviting  correspondence,  and  soliciting  reports,  to  be 
sent  in  one  month  before  the  Biennial  Meeting,  in  which  the 
general  condition  of  the  parish,  its  Sunday-school,  charities,  and 
general  working,  may  be  set  forth,  to  the  end  that  the  Confer- 
ence may  know  what  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  the  churches 
are,  somewhat  more  particularly  than  it  is  possible  to  learn  in 
the  necessary  hurry  of  the  Biennial  Meeting. 

5.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference 
shall  be  the  person  to  whom  all  letters  and  communications 
shall  be  addressed ;  and  he  shall  be,  ex-officio,  a  member  of  the 
Council,  and  constitute  its  Secretary. 

6.  The  list  of  delegates,  churches,  and  organizations  repre- 
sented in  each  Conference,  shall  be  part  of  the  Biennial  Report. 
The  archives  of  the  Conference  shall  be  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Recording  Secretary,  subject  to  inspection  and  tempoi*ary  pos- 
session by  the  Council. 

7.  A  collection  shall  be  taken  up  among  the  delegates  at 
each  Conference,  to  which  any  others  may  contribute,  to  defray 
the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Conference,  such  as  printing  the 
Report,  &c. 

8.  Each  church  in  this  Conference  is  recommended  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  its  delegates. 


DELEGATES  TO  THE  CONFERENCE. 


[The  names  given  are  the  names  of  the  Delegates  who  were 
elected  by  the  several  Churches.  The  Conference  took  no  meas- 
ures to  ascertain  precisely  how  many  Delegates  actually  attended 
the  Conference.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  Churches  were  represented  there.] 

MAINE. 

Bangob.  —  Independent  Congregational  Society. 
Hev.  C.  C.  Everett,  Franklin  Mussy,  F.  M.  Sabine. 

Belfast.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Gaznean  Palfrey,  D.  D.,  Nehemiah  Abbott,  William  G 
Crosby. 

Calais.  —  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Jacob  Caldwell,  E.  A.  Barnard,  T.  J.  Copeland. 

Eastfobt.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Bev.  E.  p.  Crafts,  Charles  H.  Smith,  Fartmon  Houghton. 

Hallowsll.  —  Unitarian  Society. 
Bev.  John  Williams. 

Eennebunk.  —  First  Congregational  Parish. 
Bev.  J.  A.  Swan,  Joseph  Dane,  Edward  W.  Morton. 

PoBTLAND.  —  First  Paiish. 
John  T.  Gilman,  Thomas  Shaw.    Substitutes  —  Charles  £.  Jose, 
Mark  P.  Emeiy. 

PoBTLAMD.  —  Second  Unitarian  Society* 
Bev.  James  T.  Hewes,  Charles  Baker,  Jabez  M.  Ejughts. 

Saco.  —  Second  Parish. 
Bev.  J.  T.  G.  Nichols,  S.  A.  Lowell,  C.  M.  Nichols. 

Watsrvilxjb.  '---  FiiBt  Unitarian  Society. 
Bev.  D.  N.  Slieldo%D.  D. 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

Charlestown, 
Rev.  Livingston  Stone,  Edward  Thompson,  J.  Z.  De  Haven. 

Concord. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Lovering,  Benjamin  Grover,  Charles  Hutchins. 

Dover.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Francis  E.  Abbot,  Lucius  Everett,  William  N.  Andrews. 

Dublin.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  George  M.  Rice,  Jesse  R.  Appleton,  Jonathan  E.  Smith. 

Exeter.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Learned,  D.  W.  Gorham,  John  Lowe,  Jr. 

FrrzwiLLiAM.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Lra  Bailey,  Joshua  T.  Collins,  Asa  S.  Kendall. 

Eeene.  —  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  William  O.  White,  George  B.  Twitchell,  John  Clark. 

Manchester.  —  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  A.  M.  Haskell,  Herman  Foster,  Daniel  Clark. 

Nashua. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Minot  G.  Gage,  Josiah  G.  Graves,  Hiram  T.  Morrill.    Sub- 
stitutes—  George  Stark,  Solomon  Spalding. 

Peterboro'.  —  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  C.  B.  Ferry,  Ebenezer  Jones,  E.  M.  Tubbs.    Substitutes  — 
Samuel  Miller,  Norton  Hunt. 

Portsmouth.  —  South  Parish. 
William  H.  Rollins,  Joseph  H.  Foster. 

Walpole.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  N.  Seaver,  Jr.,  A.  H.  Bellows,  Leonard  B.  Holland. 

Wilton.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  William  B.  Buxton,  Moses  Spaulding,  Charles  H.  Bums. 

VERMONT. 

Brattleboro'.  —  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Frederick  Frothingham,  Addison  Brown,  George  Newman. 
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Burlington.  —  First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Loammi  G.  Ware,  John  N.  Pomeroy,  J.  S.  Adams. 

MoNTPELiER.  —  Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Allen. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

AsHBT.  —  First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  William  T.  Phelan. 

Babre.  — First  Parish. 
Rev.  John  Boughton  Beach,  James  F.  Davis,  Charles  Brimble- 
com. 

Belmont.  —  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Amos  Smith,  David  Mack,  Elisha  Atkins. 

Beverly.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  John  C.  Kimball,  Charles  Davis,  William  Endicott. 

BiLLERiCA.  —  Unitarian  Society. 
L.  W.  Faulkner,  Josiah  Bowers. 

Bolton.  —  First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  E-  C.  L.  Browne,  Nathan  Sawyer,  Silas  Holman. 

Boston.  —  First  Church. 
Rev.  Rafus  Ellis,  George  O.  Shattuck,  Charles  Bailey. 

Boston.  —  New  North  Church. 
Rev.  William  R.  Alger,  Levi  Boles,  William  Bellamy. 

Boston.  — Arlington  Street  Church. 
Rev.  Ezra  S.  Gannett,  D.  D.,  Isaac  Sweetser,  Edward  Wiggles- 
worth. 

Boston.  —  Church  in  Brattle  Square. 
Rev.  C.  T.  Thayer,  Henry  F.  Jenks. 

Boston.  — Pitts  Street  Chapel. 
Rev.  S.  H.  Winkley,  Edward  I.  Howard. 

Boston. — Church  of  the  Redeemer. 
Rev.  Caleb  D.  Bradlee,  Rev.  Adams  Ayer. 

Boston. — Hanover  Street  Chapel. 
Rev.  Edwin  J.  Gerry,  Henry  H.  Barrett,  Josephus  Freeman. 
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Boston.  —  Church  of  the  Disciples. 
Bev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D.,  John  A.  Andrew,  George 
W.  Bond. 

Boston,  —  Hollis  Street  Church. 
Bev.  George  L.  Chaney,  J.  P.  Preston,  C.  S.  Lynch.    Substi- 
tutes —  S.  A.  Dix,  J.  P.  Gordon. 

Boston.  —  South  Congregational  Church. 
Bev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  H.  P.  Kidder,  D.  N.  Spooner. 

Boston.  —  Church  of  the  Unity. 
Bev.  George  H.  Hepworth,  George  H.  Nichols,  Charles  W. 
Stevens. 

South  Boston.  —  Hawes  Place  Congregational  Society. 
Bev.  Frederick  Hinckley,  Sumner  Crosby,  Edwin  H.  Gill. 

Boston. — Warren  Street  Chapel. 
Bev.  William  G.  Babcock,  J.  L.  Emmons,  Samuel  Weltch. 

Boston.  —  Warren  Chapel  Ixmer  Mission. 
Bev.  Charles  F.  Barnard. 

Bbighton.  —  First  Parish. 
Bev.  Samuel  W.  McDaniel,  Benjamin  F.  Piercr,  William  P. 
Bobinson. 

Bbookfield.  —  First  Congregational  Church. 
Bev.  Edward  Hsley  Galvin,  Parker  A.  Bice,  Emmons  Twichell. 
Substitutes  —  Henry  L.  Mellen,  John  E.  Prouty. 

Bbookline.  —  First  Parish. 
Bev.  Frederic  H.  Hedge,  D.  D.,  A.  W.  Goddard,  Ginery  Twichell. 

Cambrtoge.  —  First  Parish. 
Bev.  WiUiam  Newell,  D.  D.,  John  G.  Palfrey,  William  M. 
Vaughan.    Substitute  —  Bev.  B.  M.  Hodges. 

Cambbidoepobt. — Lee  Street  Church. 
Bev.  A.  W.  Stevens,  Jason  Winnett,  Joseph  G.  Bell. 

East  Cambridge. — Third  Evangelical  Congregational  Society. 
Bev.  S.  G.  Bulfinch,  D.  D.,  George  Newhall,  Thomas  Bulfincb, 

Canton.-*-^ First  Congregational  Society. 
J.  KasoA  Everett,  Elijah  Beut. 
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Chaslestowk.  —  Harvard  Church  Society. 
G.  Washington  Warren. 

Clinton.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  James  Sallaway,  William  Steams,  Anthony  Sawyer. 

C0HAS8ET.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Joseph  Osgood,  A.  H.  Tower,  Jr.,  Calvin  Meniam. 

CoNCOBD.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  GrindaU  Reynolds,  Simon  Brown,  J.  S.  Eeyes.     Substi- 
tates —  £.  B.  Hoar,  S.  Mason. 

Dedhah.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Bailey,  Eliphalet  Stone,  Jonathan  H.  Cobb. 

Dedham.  — Third  Parish  (West  Dedham). 
Rev.  Henry  Westcott. 

Deerfield.  —  First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Herbert  Hosmer,  Josiah  Fogg,  George  Sheldon. 

DiGHTON.  —  Pedobaptist  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Hatch,  William  Cobb,  Charles  Talbot. 

DoRCHBSTEB.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Hall,  Alexander  Beal,  Richard  C.  Humphreys. 

DoBCHESTEB.  —  Church  of  the  Divine  Unity. 
William  F.  Temple,   John  W.  Porter.      Substitutes  —  Omer 
Loring,  Thomas  Winsor. 

Dorchester.  —  Third  Unitarian  Society. 
Bev.  J.  B.  Marvin,  J.  H.  Carter,  Henry  Callender. 

Dorchester.  —  Third  Religious  Society. 
Bev.  T.  J.  Mumford,  Nathaniel  F.  Safford,  Henry  Pope. 

Easton.  —  Congregational  Society. 
Bev.  G.  G.  Withington,  H.  M.  Pool,  Charles  H.  Beed. 

Fairhaven.  —  Washington  Street  Christian  Church. 
Bev.  C.  Y.  DeNormandie,  Bartholomew  Taber,  Francis  Stod- 
dard.   Substitutes — EUery  T.  Taber,  Job  C.  Tripp. 

FallBiver. — Unitarian  Society. 
Bev.  C.  W.  Buck,  Guilford  H.  Hathaway,  Horatio  N.  Gunn. 
8 
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Florekce.  —  [Northampton]  Free  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Charles  C.  Burleigh,  Seth  Hunt,  A.  T.  Lilly. 

Fbahinoham.  —  First  Congregational  Church. 
Bey.  S.  D.  Robbins.  £.  Grout,  John  Hunt. 

Grafton.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  William  G.  Scandlin,  J.  M.  Davenport,  E.  B.  Knowlton. 

Greenfield.  —  Third  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  John  F.  Moors,  Charles  Mattoon,  Humphrey  Stevens. 

Groton  Junction,  —  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  J.  K.  Waite. 

Harvard.  —  First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  H.  H.  Barber. 

Haverhill.  —  First  Parish. 
J.  Vila  Blake,  Isaac  Ames,  George  W.  Warren. 

HiNGHAH.  —  Third  Parish. 
Rev.  Joshua  Young,  Caleb  Bassett. 

HuBBARDSTON.  — First  Congregational  Church  of  Christ. 
Rev.  S.  Saltmarsh,  Joab  C.  Wright,  T.  S.  Heald. 

Hudson.  —  Union  Society. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Dugann,  William  F.  Trowbridge,  James  T.  Joslin. 

Jamaica  Plain.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  James  W.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  Charles  £.  Guild,  James  P. 
Walker.    Substitutes  —  C.  A.  Bigelow,  Benj.  F.  Putnam. 

Lawrence.  —  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  James  B.  Moore,  George  A.  Walton,  William  Stevens. 

Leominster.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  John  B.  Green,  Solon  Carter,  M.  D.  Haws.    Substitutes  — 
Emery  Burrage,  Isaac  Cowdrey. 

Lexington.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  L.  J.  Livermore,  Rev.  Caleb  Stetson,  £.  A.  MuUiken. 

Liitleton.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Albert  B.  Yose,  John  Goldsmith,  Oliver  Whitcomb. 

Lowell. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Henry  G.  Spaulding,  Charles  H.  Wilderi  Abner  W.  Buttrick. 
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Ltkn.  —  Seeond  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Stewart,  Nathaniel  Holden. 

Mansfield.  —  First  Congregational  Parish. 
David  Reed,  S.  C.  Beach. 

Maiublehead. — Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  James  H.  Wiggin, 

Mablboro.  —  Second  Parish. 
Rev.  Eugene  DeNormandie,  Joseph  Boyd,  S.  H.  Howe. 

Marshfield.  —  Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Herman  Snow,  Henry  S.  Bates,  George  H.  Weatherbee. 

Medford.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Edward  C.  Towne,  William  H.  Waite,  J.  F.  Farmer. 

Mekdon.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Richard  Coleman,  John  6.  Metcalf,  Johnson  Parkman. 

MiLFORD.  —  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Daniel  Bowen,  Rev.  G.  W.  Stacey,  H.  H.  Bowers. 

Medfield.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  C.  C.  SewaU,  John  Ellis. 

Natick.  —  Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Horatio  Alger,  Oliver  Bacon,  EUjah  Perry. 

New  Bedford.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  William  J.  Potter,  S.  Griffiths  Morgan,  John  A.  Hawes. 

Newburyport. — First  Religious  Society. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  Rev.  Jonathan  Cole,  George  W.  Hale. 

Newton.  —  Channing  Church  Society. 
Rev.  Edward  J.  Yoimg,  Frederick  Barden,  William  D.  Coolidge. 

Newton. —  Ch'estnut  Hill  Church. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  Daniel  D.  Slade,  Leverett  Sctltonstall. 

Northampton.  —  Second  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  William  L.  Jenkins,  Samuel  F.  Lyman,  James  C.  Ward. 
Substitute  —  C.  Clarke. 

North  Andover.  —  Unitarian  Society, 
Rev.  C.  C.  Vinal,  Nathaniel  Peters,  Horace  N.  Stevens. 
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NoBTHBOBOUGH.  —  First  Congregational  Church  and  Society. 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Allen,  D.  D.,  Rev.  H.  L.  Myrick,  Jonathan 
Bartlett. 

North  Chelsea. 
Rev.  W.  O.  Mosely,  Henry  V.  Pinkham,  George  A.  HaU. 

North  Easton.  —  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Hussey,  Cyrus  Lothrop,  George  W.  Kennedy. 

NoRTHFiELD.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Charles  Noyes,  Oliver  Mattoon,  Joseph  B.  Callender. 

NoBTON.  —  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  D.  S.  C.  M.  Potter. 

Pefpebell.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Charles  Babbidge,  Luther  S.  Bancroft,  Joseph  G.  Heald. 

Petebsham.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Daniel  F.  Groddard,  Cephas  Willard,  John  G.  Mudge. 

QuiNCT.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  John  D.  Wells,  J.  Franklin  Faxon,  T.  M.  Sweet. 

RoxBUBY.  —  First  Religious  Society. 
Rev.  Adams  Ayer, 

Salem.  —  First  Church. 
Rev.  George  W.  Briggs,  Jones  Very. 

Salem.  —  Second  Church. 
Rev.  S.  C.  Beane,  Joseph  H.  Webb,  Nathaniel  J.  Kinsman. 

Salem.  —  North  Society. 
Rev.  E.  B.  Willson,  Stephen  G.  Wheatland,  Robert  S.  Rantoul. 

Salem.  —  Independent  Congregational  Church  in  Barton  Square. 
Rev.  George  Batchelor,  Aaron  Pefkins,  James  Chamberlain. 

Sandwich.  —  First  Church  of  Christ. 
Rev.  Thomas  W.  Brown,  William  Fessenden,  Frederic  S.  Pope. 

SorruATE.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  William  S.  Heywood,  Joseph  O.  Cole,  Caleb  Prouty. 

Shebbobn.  —  First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  William  Brown. 


Shirlet.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Seth  Chandler,  Jonas  Holden,  Henry  A.  Brown.    Substi- 
tutes —  Thomas  E.  Whitney,  E.  D.  Bancroft. 

SoMERTiLLE.  — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Columbus  Tyler,  Benjamin  Pitman. 

South  Soituate.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  William  H.  Fisk,  John  K.  Nash,  Henry  A.  Turner. 

Springfield.  —  Third  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Humphreys,  James  M.  Thompson,  Joel  Kendall. 
Substitutes  —  Homer  Foot,  J.  A.  Rumrill. 

Sterling.  —  First  Congregational  Society- 
Rev.  A.  S.  Nickerson,  Samuel  Osgood,  Franklin  Nourse. 

Stonehah.  —  First  Independent  Church. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Skinner. 

Stow.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  George  F.  Clark,  Edwin  Whitney,  Augustus  Rice. 

Sudbury.  —  Unitarian  Parish. 
Rev.  Theodore  H.  Dorr,  Cyrus  Himt,  J.  P.  Fairbank. 

Taunton.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Rufhs  P.  Stebbins,  D.  D.,  Allen  Presbrey. 

Upton. — Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Geoi^e  S.  Ball,  William  Knowlton,  E.  C.  Aldrich.     Substi- 
tutes—  Calvin  Ruggles,  D.  W.  Batcheller. 

UxBRtDGE. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Rushton  D.  Burr,  Charles  A.  Wheelock,  J.  Mason  Macom- 
ber. 

Walpole.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  William  B.  Smith,  William  Fisher,  Jerome  B.  Cram. 

Waltham.  —  Independent  Congregational  Society. 
.    Rev.  S.  B.  Flagg,  Nathan  Viles,  Henry  F.  Bond. 

Ware.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  William  G.  Nowell,  George  Robinson,  James  Harbottle. 

Watertown.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  John  Weiss,  Charles  J.  Barry,  Edward  Whitney. 
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Westborough.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  George  N.  Richardson,  George  Forbes.    Substitute  —  C. 
P.  Rice. 

West  Bridgewater.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  T.  L.  Dean,  Rev.  N.  O.  Chaffee,  Nathan  Copeland. 

West  Cambridge.  —  First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Salter,  William  E.  Parmenter,  R.  L.  Hodgdon. 

Westford.  —  First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  George  H.  Young,  Edward  Prescott,  H.  Barlow. 

West  Newton. 
T.  Prentiss  Allen,  Edward  P.  Bond. 

Weston.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Edmund  H.  Sears,  James  F.  B.  Marshall,  Charles  H.  Fiske. 

West  Roxburt.  —  First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush,  Benjamin  B.  Brown,  Abijah  W.  Draper. 

WiNCHENDON.  —  Church  of  the  Unity. 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Wheeler,  Ephraim  Murdock,  Jr.,  Alphonzo  A. 
Ballou. 

Winchester. 
Rev.  Richard  Metcalf,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Edward  Shattuck. 

WoBURN.  —  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  E.  Fay,  E.  W.  Champney,  M.  F.  Winn. 

Worcester.  —  Second  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Alonzo  Hill,  D.  D.,  Walter  Bigelow,  Henry  C.  Rice. 

Worcester.  —  Church  of  the  Unity. 
Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippen,  Henry  Chapin,  James  B.  Blake. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

Providence.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Joseph  Balch,  Josiah  Whitaker,  Rev.  E.  M.  Stone. 

Providence.  —  Westminster  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Woodbury,  SfithPadelford,  Henry  T.Comett,  Charles 
T.  Robbins. 
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Providence.  —  Church  of  the  Ministry  at  Large. 
Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  William  Haley,  Henry  S.  Stone. 

Newport. 
Rev.  C.  B.  Webster,  Edmund  F.  Tweedie,  Charles  Mixter. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford.  —  First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Charles  Cheney,  Horace  Cornwall. 

NEW    YORK. 

Albant.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Leonard,  James  E.  Pomfret,  Frank  Chamberlain. 

Brooklyn.  —  Second  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  M.  B.  Bryant,  C.  P.  Gerrish. 

Brooklyn.  —  Church  of  the  Saviour. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  Josiah  O.  Low,  Ripley  Ropes. 

Buffalo.  —  First  Unitarian  Congregational  Church. 
O.  W.  Ranney,  E.  C.  Sprague.     Substitutes  —  E.  H.  Howard, 
C.  F.  S.  Thomas. 

Ilion. 
H.  Hakes,  J.  B.  Pelton,  N.  J.  Lewis. 

Ithaca.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Edward  C.  GuUd,  Alfred  WeUs,  J.  W.  Stansbury.     Substi- 
tutes—H.  Mack,  J.  P.  Taber. 

New  York.  —  First  Congregational  Church  [Church  of  All  Souls]. 
Rev.  H.  tfr".  Bellows,  D.  D.,  Thomas  Christy,  Joseph  H.  Choate. 

New  York.  —  Second  Congregational  Church. 
[Church  of  the  Messiah]. 
Rev.  Samuel  Osgood,  D.  D.,  E.  T.  Bice,  John  Pierpont,  Jr. 
Substitntes— R.  M.  Field,  E.  R.  Ware. 

Syracuse.  —  Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Rev.  S.  J.  May,  Lyman  Clary,  Dudley  P.  Phelps. 

Trot.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Edgar  Buckingham,  W.  H.  Hart,  John  Flagg.    Substitutes 
—  Albert  E.  Powers,  Robert  Green. 
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Tbekton.  —  Christian  Reformed  Church. 
Rev.  Jefferson  Myers  Fox,  L.  Guiteon,  T.  J.  Douglas.    Substi- 
tutes —  S.  King,  William  Rust. 

Rochester.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  J.  L.  Angle,  John  Bower.    Substitutes  — 
Mrs.  Joseph  Curtis,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Angle. 

ToNKEBS.  —  Hope  Church. 
Rev.  Joseph  May,  John  £.  WiUiams,  Joseph  Mattison.    Substi- 
tutes—  Cyrus  Cleveland,  David  R.  Jaques. 

NEW    JERSEY. 

ViNELAND.  —  Unitarian  Society. 
William  H.  Earle,  M.  B.  Felton.    Substitutes  —  W.  T.  Ross, 
R.  Hyner. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

GEBHAirrowK. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Newell,  E.  W.  Qark,  H.  H.  Soule.    Substitutes  — 
James  A.  Wright,  Atherton  Blight. 

Meadville.  —  Independent  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore,  Rev.  J.  C.  Zachos,  Arthur  CuUum.     Sub- 
stitutes—  Rev.  William  L.  Chaffin,  A.  F.  Bailey. 

NORTHUMBERLAKD. 

Rev.  Aaron  Porter,  Thomas  H.  Watts,  S.  Wardley  Marshall. 
Substitutes  —  John  T.  Colt,  Harry  Toulmin. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington.  —  First  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  Fielder  Israel,  Isaac  Flint,  £.  D.  Sewell.    Substitutes  — 
Rev.  F.  A.  Farley,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Eugene  DeNormandie. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA. 

Washington.  —  First  Unitarian  Church. 
John  C.  Underwood,  F.  S.  Nichols. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati.  —  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 
Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  M.  F.  Force,  Warner  H.  Brown. 
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Marietta.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  E.  W.  Hathaway,  F.  A.  Wilder,  V.  H.  Bukey. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood,  Henry  Pirtle,  J.  L.  Danforth.     Substitutes 
—  A.  G.  Munn,  Julius  Sues. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Robert  Laird  Collier,  A.  C.  Badger,  D.  L.  Shorey.     Substi- 
tutes —  Murry  Nelson,  J.  Baldwin,  Jr. 

Chicago.  —  Unity  Church. 
Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  Artemus  Carter,  George  Webster.     Sub- 
stitute—  William  G.  Lewis. 

QuiNCY  —  Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  S.  S.  Hunting,  Rev.  Martin  W.  Willis,  James  Morgan. 

MICHIGAN. 

DETRorr  —  First  Congregational  Unitarian  Society. 
Adam  Elder,  B.  F.  Stamm.    Substitutes  —  A.W.Rice,  J.  F. 
Noyes. 

Kalamazoo.  —  First  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  Clark  G.  Howland,  Charles  S.  May,  Harrison  A.  Smith. 
Substitutes  —  Caleb  Sweetland,  William  B.  Cutting. 

WISCONSIN. 

Kenosha.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  N.  M.  Mann. 

MiLWAUKiE.  —  First  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  James  H.  Paine,  H.  H.  Button. 

RiPON.  —  First  Unitarian  Christian  Church. 
Rev.  R.  S.  Sanborn,  Jason  Hitchcock,  William  Lockwood. 

IOWA; 

Keokuk.  —  First  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  R.  HassaU,  G.  W.  McCrary,  W.  Leighton. 
9 
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MINNESOTA. 

Winona.  —  First  Congregational  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  H.  P.  Cutting,  H.  D.  Huff,  L.  C.  Porter. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis.  —  Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  George  Partridge,  W.  Glasgow,  Jr. 
Substitutes  —  Wayman  Crow,  James  Smith. 

KANSAS. 

Lawrence.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.   William  C.  Tenney,  Rev.  Ephraim  Nute,  Rev.  John  S. 
Brown. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 

American  Unitarian  Association. 
J.  G.  Palfrey,  Charles  C.  Smith,  Charles  Lowe. 

Christian  Register  Association. 
Warren  Sawyer,  S.  W.  Bush. 

Maine  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches. 
Rev.  A.  D.  Wheeler,  D.  D. 

Sunday  School  Society. 
Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden,  T.  D.  Eliot,  W.  V.  Spencer. 

New  Hampshire  Unitarian  Association. 
Ichabod  Goodwin,  Thomas  M.  Edwards,  Rev.  J.  C.  Learned. 

Meadville  Theological  School. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore,  D.  D.,  Alfred  Huidekoper. 

Western  Conference. 
O.  G.  Steele. 

Antioch  College. 
Pres.  George  W.  Hosmer,  D.  D. 
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Kow,  therefore,  ye  are  no  more  itrangers  and  forei^ers,  but  fellow-eitizena  with 
the  taints,  and  of  the  honeehold  of  God ;  and  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  - 
apoetlea  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  oomer-stone;  in  whom 
an  the  building  fitly  framed  together   groweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord. 
'  In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  spirit. 

Ephesxans  iL  19^22. 

I  put  these  words  at  the  head  of  my  discourse,  not  as 
a  text  which  I  am  about  to  unfold,  but  as  a  motto,  fitly 
indicating  the  spirit  and  the  direction  of  what  I  haye  to 
say.  The  body  we  represent  is  not  one  of  strangers  and 
foreigners  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  one  claiming 
fellow-citizenship  with  the  saints  and  to  be  of  the  house- 
hold of  God — built  on  Jesus  Christ  the  chief  comer- 
stone.  And  it  is  of  our  duties  and  dangers  and  oppor- 
tunities as  one  of  the  buildings  which  needeth  to  be  fitly 
framed,  that  it  may  grow  together  unto  a  holy  temple  in 
the  Lord,  that  I  shall,  I  fear,  at  too  great  length  and 
with  too  little  wisdom,  speak  to  you  now. 

I  am  about  to  speak  of  the  interests  and  duties  of  a 
special  religious  denomination,  and  to  speak  of  it  under 
its  distinctive  name  as  an  ecclesiastical  and  a  Christian 
body,  and  in  doing  this  I  feel  at  once  how  much  of  the 
most  earnest  and  aspiring  sentiment  of  our  day  is  op- 
posed to  special  distinctions ;  opposed  to  any  attempts  to 
distinguish  religious  interests  and  common  and  universal 


interests ;  opposed  to  separating  Christian  truth  from 
other  truth,  theology  from  philosophy,  revelation  from 
intuition.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  tendency 
to  find  a  common  key  to  all  religions,  a  common  base  for 
all  systems  of  faith,  is  a  noble  zeal,  and  one  which  has 
enlarged  religious  thinking,  and  aided  to  disclose  the 
true  significance  of  Christianity.  And  certainly  any 
denominational  or  sectarian  plans  which  are  not  looking 
towards  the  final  unity  of  the  Church,  and  are  not  in  the 
interests  of  that  unity,  would  be  imworthy  a  ministry  as 
broad,  a  laity  as  enlightened  as  ours, — besides  being  des- 
tined early  to  lose  the  sympathy  of  thinking  people.  I 
will  go  further  and  declare  that  any  religious  platform 
or  theory  of  church  organization  which  does  not  include 
toleration  and  protection  for  all  the  rights  and  all  the 
interests  of  human  nature  and  human  life ;  which  does 
not  in  its  theory  cover  in  and  provide  for  the  harmony  of 
human  faculties  and  human  tastes ;  the  reconciliation  of 
freedom  with  obedience;  of  self-culture  with  self-for^^et- 
frdness ;  of  allegiance  to  God  and  duty,  with  free  play 
of  reason  and  spontaneous  thought ;  of  respect  for  what 
is  fixed  and  eternal,  with  allowance  for  flux  and  change ; 
of  the  claims  of  the  life  that  now  is  with  that  which  is 
to  come ;  of  duty  and  pleasure,  body  and  soul,  sense  and 
spirit,  —  is  a  platform  and  an  organization  which  cannot 
long  hold  together,  and  which  presents  no  better  claims 
than  those  we  have'  all  been  compelled  to  abandon.  It 
is  the  unconscious  tendency  to  a  union  of  things  long 
held  antagonistic  and  irreconcilable,  which  has  produced 
the  various  bodies  of  Libei^al  Christians  all  the  world 
over.  That  is  what  Liberal  Christianity  means,  a  Chris- 
tianity liberal  to  human  nature,  its  culture,  its  essential 


and  manifold  wants  and  aptitudes,  inclusive  of  the  whole 
area  of  humanity,  starting  from  a  religious  centre,  hut 
with  a  circumference  encircling  the  most  outlying  wants 
or  capacities  of  the  race.  And  ahove  all  Christian 
bodies  that  have  a  name,  the  Umtarian  has  distinguished 
itself  by  its  unitary  sweep  of  all  that  is  human  into  rela- 
tion with  all  that  is  divine.  It  is  the  harmonizing  of 
religion  and  philosophy,  self-culture  and  worship,  faith 
and  reason,  of  Hebrew  awe  and  moral  rule  with  Hellenic 
illumination  and  intellectuality,  which  gives  us  our  only 
claim  to  the  special  following  of  an  age  in  which  the 
Bible  and  universal  literature  are  in  most  Christian  sects 
trying  to  fight  each  other  down ;  science  and  faith  are  at 
a  dead-lock,  and  the  Church  and  the  world  in  irreconcil- 
able theoretical  hostility  but  in  practical  and  illicit  com- 
promise, instead  of  lawful  union  and  open  peace.  I 
could  with  the  greatest  relish  use  every  moment  of  this 
opportunity  in  proving  the  urgent  need  and  anticipating 
the  gracious  rewards  of  our  Liberal  Christian  Church, — 
considered  only  in  the  character  in  which  I  have  now 
described  it.  But  I  have  an  humbler,  and,  I  think,  a 
more  usefurduty  to  perform.  I  assume  that  this  is  the 
understood  character  of  the  Unitarian  body.  And  that 
we  need  more  now  to  see  what  its  relations  are  histori- 
cally to  existing  church  organizations  and  to  the  Church 
itself;  what  it  is,  not  in  its  abstract,  but  its  concrete 
character ;  how  it  came,  where  it  is,  and  how  it  can  use 
its  denominational  and  its  Christian  position  to  the  best 
advantage ;  how  strengthen  its  infi:uence,  and  confirm  its 
life  and  sway. 

I  propose,  then,  in  the  following  discourse  to  consider 
the  present  position  and  immediate  duties  and  opportu- 


nities  of  the  Unitarian  body  in  America.  I  see  before 
me  the  delegates  of  churches,  connected,  for  the  most 
part,  directly  with  the  Unitarian  denomination,  and  a 
few,  perhaps,  not  thus  immediately  associated,  but  rep- 
resenting churches  willing  to  co-operate  with  them,  I 
will  not  assume  that  the  Convention  which  assembles 
to-morrow  has  no  aims  and  duties  except  those  of  promot- 
ing the  growth  and  efficiency  of  the  Unitarian  denomi- 
nation, nor  that  the  only  bond  which  binds  the  Conven* 
tion  together  is  a  denominational  one.  The  change 
made  at  Syracuse  in  the  name  and  style  of  the  Confer- 
ence, declaring  it  to  be  the  "National  Conference  of 
Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches,"  forbids  that 
assumption.  It  expresses  the  desire^  and  purpose  of  the 
Conference  to  invite  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
all  Christian  churches,  agreeing  with  the  Unitarian  body 
in  the  great  principles  of  congregational  independence 
and  individual  liberty  of  conscience.  None  can  be 
more  willing  or  more  glad  than  I  am  to  have  the  pres- 
ence and  co-operation  of  other  Christian  churches  in  the 
National  Conference.  Yet  I  do  not  suppose  that  these 
other  Christian  churches  expect,  or  will  claim  the  right  of 
demanding,  that  the  Unitarian  churches,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  the  Conference,  will  suppress  or  make 
light  of  their  Unitarianism,  or  will  cease  to  consider  the 
first  duty  of  the  Conference  to  be  the  consideration  of 
the  interests  and  duties  of  that  body.  If  they  did  not 
believe  in  the  Christian  wbrth  and  importance  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination,  they  would  not  associate  them- 
selves with  us,  nor  should  we  wish  their  co-operation. 

We  opened  our  doors  to  them,  not  in  the   expec- 
tation that  any  great  number  of  Christian  churches 


outside  the  Unitarian  body  would  desire  to  act  with  us, 
but  to  afford  a  shelter  and  offer  a  fellowship  to  those  ex- 
ceptional churches,  which,  being  cut  off  by  their  greater 
loye  of  liberty  from  other  Christian  bodies,  desired  to 
deliver  themselves  £rom  a  painful  isolation,  and  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  a  broader  communion  and  a'recognized 
sympathy.  Should  it  prove  at  any  time  that  the  nimi- 
ber  of  churches  thus  disposed  is  large  enough  to  make 
the  National  Conference  one  in  which  the  representa- 
tives of  other  denominations  equal  or  exceed  those  from 
the  Unitarian  body,  it  would  unquestionably  change  the 
position  and  duties  of  the  Conference.  It  would  then 
be  obliged,  by  the  inevitable  vote  of  the  delegates,  who 
unquestionably  have  equal  rights  in  the  Convention, 
to  confine  itself  to  those  questions  which  are  of  like 
importance  to  all  Christians  —  whether  Trinitarian  or 
Unitarian,  £ree  Methodist  or  Orthodox  Congregational, 
Universalist  or  Baptist  —  who  might  choose  to  accept 
the  call  of  the  Conference ;  and  it  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  drop  denominational  questions  and  interests,  and 
consider  only  those  duties  and  measures  which  Chris- 
tians, xmited  only  in  the  love  of  liberty  and  a  Christian 
fellowship  raised  above  all  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical 
distinctions,  could  agree  in  thinking  important  and  obli- 
gatory. For  the  sake  of  such  a  fellowship,  and  to  em- 
phasize so  glorious  and  so  useful  a  truth  or  principle  as 
a  Christian  co-operation  based  only  on  the  confession 
of  a  Christian  spirit  and  common  Christian  ends,  without 
reference  to  dogmatic  agreement,  I  should  be  willing  to 
see  the  denominational  character  of  this  Conference, 
with  all  the  duties  and  methods  specially  obligatory 
upon  Unitarian  churches,  entirely  forgotten.     But  it 
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would  then  be  incumbent  upon  the  Unitarian  denomina- 
tion to  create  another  National  Conference  in  which  its 
special  and  peculiar  duties  could  be  discussed,  its  own 
denominational  business  done,  and  the  diffusion  of  its 
own  theological  opinions^  and  the  planting,  increase  and 
efficiency  of  its  own  churches  looked  after.  But  the 
beauty  and  worth  of  a  broad  church  organization,  a 
wide  Christian  sympathy  and  a  willingness  to  co-operate 
for  universal  Christian  ends,  are  by  few  of  us  based  on 
the  assumed  worthlessness  of  distinctive  theological  or 
Christian  opinions,  or,  what  is  almost  the  same  thing, 
the  equal  value  and  truth  of  all  creeds  or  symbols. 
There  are  general  principles  of  agreement  —  such  as  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  the  love  of  truth  and  devo- 
tion to  the  service  of  God  and  man,  or  reverence  for  the 
spirit  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ — which  unite  all 
those  who  avow  and  trust  in  them,  and  which  are 
worthy  of  the  best  organization  of  which  they  admit. 

But  these  particular  principles  are  not  honored  most 
by  those  who  deny  or  belittle  the  existence  of  distinc- 
tions or  discriminations  in  regard  either  to  dogmatic 
opinions  or  ecclesiastical  methods.  We  judge  that  those 
who  emphasize  theological  opinions  or  ecclesiastical 
methods  to  the  extent  of  denying  the  Christian  name  or 
a  Christian  fellowship  to  those,  who,  however  clear  their 
Christian  spirit  and  profession  may  be,  refuse  to  accept 
their  distinctive  opinions  and  methods,  are  narrow  and 
to  that  extent  unchristian,  and  that  their  exclusiveness 
is  unjustifiable  and  injurious.  But  a  zeal  for  distinctive 
opinions  or  methods,  which  is  combined  with  charity  for 
those  who  think  other  opinions  more  Scriptural  or  more 
sound,  and  other  methods  wiser  and  better,  is  surely 


worthy  of  all  praise ;  and,  however  earnest  and  persis- 
tent, does  not  mvolye  any  nnchristian  narrowness  or 
exdnsiveness.  In  short,  charity,  in  its  ecclesiastical 
sense^  is  an  impossible  grace  towards  those  with  whom 
we  wholly  agree.  Those  who  attach  little  or  no  impor- 
tance to  their  own  distinctive  ideas  or  methods,  cannot 
do  honor  to  the  great  principle  of  toleration,  or  even 
advance  the  dominion  of  a  broader  sympathy  and 
fellowship.  It  is  the  agreement  in  still  greater  things 
of  those  who  diiSer  in  many  important  ways,  that  lends 
its  true  triumph  to  Christian  communion* 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  Orthodox 
sects  in  this  country,  who  are  actively  devoted  to  their 
denominational  interests  and  advancement,  are  also 
united  in  evangelical  alliances  for  common  objects.  I 
have  never  heard  that  those  alliances  were  able  to 
accomplish  much  for  those  general  objects ;  but  they 
certainly  have  never  demanded  or  wished  for  less  activity 
in  tiieir  component  parts.  Presbyterians,  Baptists^  Meth- 
odists, Lutherans,  have  not  ceased  to  be  less  zealous 
within  their  own  ranks,  because  of  the  possibility  of  a 
wider  fellowship  with  each  other,  nor  have  any  of  them 
hoped  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  their  denominational 
existence  by  the  creation  of  wider  organizations,  or 
expected  to  sacrifice  their  denominational  methods  and 
opinions  for  the  sake  of  a  broader  co-operation.  I  pre- 
sume, indeed,  that  it  has  been  their  experience  that  even 
their  conmion  ends  were  most  rapidly  and  efficiently 
advanced  by  the  humble  but  the  more  definite  and  prac- 
tical instrumentality  of  an  independent  and  restricted 
denominational  zeal  and  activity;  and  that  the  utmost 
their  evangelical  alliances  could  do  was  to  emphasize  by 
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a  few  great  meetings  and  manifestoes  the  lofty  sentiments 
of  that  larger  Christian  brotherhood  of  which  the  theo- 
retical recognition  is  sweetening  and  widening,  but  which 
does  not  admit  of  much  practical  application  and  use 
when  we  come  to  those  details  indispensable  to  business, 
religious  or  secular. 

Assuming  then  that  the  opportunities,  duties  and  in- 
terests of  the  Unitarian  denomination  are,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  National  Conference,  the  most  pressing 
and  important  questions  for  our  collective  wisdom  to 
discuss,  let  us  ask  ourselyes,  first.  What  the  Unitarian 
denomination  is  and  stands  for  in  its  historical  import? 

When,  a  half  century  ago,  the  cultivated  intelligence 
of  Massachusetts  had  inwardly  broken  with  the  popular 
Christian  creed  of  New  England,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  best  educated  ministers  could  no  longer 
teach  Trinitarian  or  Calvinistic  theology,  there  grew  up 
a  small  body  of  churches,  which,  at  first  ignoring  the  au- 
thority of  what  was  known  as  Orthodoxy,  but  struggling 
to  maintain  without  rupture  their  old  ecdesiastical  fel- 
lowship, were  at  last  reluctantly  forced  by  the  decision 
of  courts  and  the  opposition  of  the  adherents  of  the  old 
theology,  to  assume  a  separate  existence,  and  to  recog- 
nize themselves  as  a  distinct  and  new  Christian  body. 
After  struggling  long  against  any  theological  description 
or  name,  and  against  all  proselyting  or  denominational 
ambitions  or  methods  —  with  the  strongest  antipathy  to 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  creed  —  they  gradually  and  of 
necessity  drifted  into  a  loose  organization,  accepted  a 
name,  and  began  to  recognize  the  duty  and  value  of 
mild  missionary  measures.  Their  original  aim  had  been 
only  to  secure  freedom  for  their  own  consciences,  and 
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allowance  for  their  congregational  independence  in  mat- 
ters of  faith  as  well  as  discipline.  It  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  their  silent  defection  to  arouse  contro- 
versial discussion,  to  compel  Orthodoxy  to  draw  its  own 
lines  more  distinctly  and  to  define  them  out  of  its  com- 
munion. Thus,  their  position  was  cleared  and  bounded 
for  them  rather  by  the  exclusion  of  their  Orthodox 
opponents,  than  by  any  limitations  or  definitions  of  their 
own.  The  continued  action  of  the  causes  that  produced 
them  slowly  increased  their  adherents,  and  justified  their 
more  positive  and  active  methods,  until  in  1825  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  was  established,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  distinct,  practical  evidence 
the  Uberal  Congregationalists  of  New  England  gave  of 
their  consciousness  of  a  denominational  existence;  at 
any  rate  their  first  open  appeal  to  the  public  in  that 
character. 

Even  then  there  was  no  considerable  expectation  of 
a  rapid  change  in  the  theological  opinions  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  New  England.  Unitarianism,  with  a 
firm  conviction  that  its  account  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  its  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  would  ultimately 
prevail  in  Christendom,  deemed  the  Trinitarian  and 
Calvinistic  creed  too  strongly  intrenched  in  the  popular 
prejudices,  and  even  the  popular  wants,  to  dream  that 
in  two  generations  Liberal  Christianity  would  be  called 
upon  to  feed  the  religious  hunger  of  any  part  of  the 
masses  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  supposed  its  only 
allies  to  be  scholarship,  and  the  higher  culture  of  mind 
and  manners.  It  had  no  confidence  in  its  power  to 
deal  with  popular  passions  or  tastes.  It  did  not  think 
itself  so  much  an  instrument  of  Christian  civilization^ 
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as  a  result  of  it.  It  waited  for  schools  and  colleges,  for 
wealth  and  refinement,  for  moral  culture  and  literary 
tastes  to  prepare  the  way  before  it,  and  to  bring  in  those 
whom  the  coarse  and  crude,  or  stormy  and  vulgar  ideas 
and  methods  of  the  Orthodoxy  of  that  day  had  disgusted 
and  repelled.  So  deeply  was  this  unconscious  policy 
rooted  in  the  Unitarianism  of  my  childhood,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  without  present  influence  over  me,  and 
evidently  is  still  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  best  and 
ablest  ministers  a  ruling  feelingi 

It  was  not  then  understood  that  what  the  cultivated 
few  attain  to  only  by  solitary  study  and  painful  effort, 
is  propagated  so  rapidly  in  a  growing  and  youthful 
country  by  popular  literature  and  public  opinion,  that 
a  single  generation  often  suffices  to  place  at  least  half  a 
whole  community  at  the  point  where  only  its  profes- 
sional thinkers  and  scholars  were  thirty  years  before. 
And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  half  Massachusetts 
is  to-day  as  well  prepared  to  hear  and  accept,  and  in  a 
condition  to  need  and  value  the  Unitarianism  of  Wor- 
cester and  Freeman,  of  Ware  and  Channing,  as  the 
literary  and  socially  cultivated  classes  of  Boston  and 
Salem  were  in  the  days  of  Buckminster  and  Bentley. 
Critical  and  literary  in  form  as  the  early  arguments 
against  Trinitarian  and  Calvinistic  opinions  were,  their 
inspiration  wajs  from  universal  reason,  common  instincts 
and  general  tendencies.  The  descending  dews  of  com- 
mon sense  as  applied  to  theology  first  showed  them* 
selves  in  raising  the  wells  in  the  gardens  of  scholars  and 
recluses,  or  in  making  verdant  the  enclosures  of  dainty 
and  cultivated  wealth;  but  they  were  secretly  and 
unobservedly  watering  the  roots  of  the  farmers'  pas- 
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tures,  and  destined  very  soon  to  fill  the  common  cisterns ; 
ay !  to  supply  the  public  aqueduct.  Perhaps  theologi- 
cal reform  never  ran  so  directly  in  the  channel  of 
political,  scientific  and  economical  reform  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Unitarian  reformation ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  the  general  and  rapid  illumination  and  release  of  the 
public  mind  through  the  education  of  political  events, 
practical  science  and  philanthropic  reforms  has  done 
more  to  make  Unitarian  theology  acceptable,  inevitable 
and  triumphant,  than  Unitarian  theology,  considerable  as 
its  influence  has  been  in  that  scale,  has  done  to  encour- 
age and  produce  social,  political  and  moral  progress. 

Not  forgetting  its  scholastic  and  literary  antecedents, 
its  social  high  birth  and  breeding,  Unitarianism  has  been, 
ibr  a  quarter  of  a  century  past,  striving  to  accommodate 
itself  to  its  larger  public,  and  its  more  democratic  con- 
stituency. Honestly  and  properly  anxious  not  to  lose 
its  hold  on  the  most  highly  educated  class,  it  has  not 
felt  sufiidently  rebuked  by  its  ill-success  in  popularizing 
its  preaching,  keeping  pace  in  its  ecclesiastical  growth 
with  the  growth  of  the  country,  making  itself  co-exten- 
sive with  the  spread  of  enlightenment  and  civilization  in 
the  newer  States,  or  taking  a  commanding  position  in 
the  great  cities  out  of  New  England. 

Accordingly,  it  has  the  mortification  of  finding  that 
doubt,  and  liberal  intellectual  habits,  and  hospitality 
to  free  thought  on  religious  subjects,  have  travelled 
much  faster  than  its  missionaries  or  its  organizing  zeal ; 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  American  people  in  their 
educational,  political,  scientific  and  humanitarian  views 
are  in  advance  of  their  theology ;  at  odds  with  their  reli- 
gious teachers  and  creeds ;  and  are  either  dropping  away 
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from  Christian  worship  and  the  Christian  faith,  or  com- 
pelling their  teachers  to  hold  the  old  theology  very  much 
in  abeyance.  What  Unitarianism  was  waiting  for,  as 
the  condition  of  its  own  spread,  and  the  needed  spur  to 
its  zeal,  has  come  and  gone,  leaving  it  behind !  When 
there  was  a  cry  made,  lo  !  the  bridegroom  cometh,  they 
that  were  ready  went  in,  and  the  door  was  shut  upon 
the  sleepers. 

Perhaps  this  is  all  providential.  The  spirit  of  grace 
and  truth  is  apt  to  have  a  pause  between  its  acts,  a  lull 
between  the  outgoing  sea  of  a  retiring  dynasty  of  ideas 
and  the  great  tidal  wave  with  which  it  sometimes  changes 
the  face  of  whole  moral  territories,  overwhelming  the 
cities  of  dead  thought  and  obliterating  their  traces,  to 
drive  the  human  mind  to  safer,  higher,  and  more  divinely 
sanctioned  habitations.  The  old  theology,  so  venerable 
for  its  services  and  sacred  for  the  truths  enveloped  in  its 
rough  skin,  after  serving  the  world  for  fifteen  centuries, 
has  an  honorable  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  humanity  for 
careful  attendance  in  its  mortal  sickness,  lingering  as  it 
may  be,  and  a  stately  burial  at  its  decease !  I  should 
respect  our  common  nature  less  than  I  do,  did  I  observe 
an  irreverent  haste  to  acknowledge  the  infirmities  which 
its  age  has  betrayed,  or  hear  its  children  'saying,  "Cor- 
ban,  Corban,  it  is  a  gift  whereby  ye  might  be  profited  by 
me,"  and  then  hurrying  off  with  their  old  mother's  sup- 
port to  the  temple  of  the  new  faith.  The  sturdy  attach- 
ment which  American  Christians  have  shown,  in  the  face 
of  their  own  general  progress  in  all  kindred  matters,  to 
the  religious  connections  and  symbols  of  their  grand- 
fathers and  of  preceding  generations  is  the  best  indica- 
tion of  the  kind  of  devotedness  and  zeal  with  which,  after 
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gratitude  has  had  its  full  indulgence  and  association  its 
tenderest  dues,  this  same  people  will  abandon  themselves 
to  the  new  statement  of  the' eternal  gospel  they  believe. 
Besides,  God's  time  and  man's  time  are  not  always  iden- 
tical. Things  do  not  always  move  when  we  push  hard- 
est, even  when  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
move ;  and  we  do  not  always  push  hardest  when  every 
human  motive  would  invite  our  strength,  simply  because 
a  divine  impulse  and  opportunity  are  not  given  us.  I 
am  not  sure,  brethren,  that  God's  time  has  come  for  i^, 
but  it  has  evidently  come  for  some  Liberal  Christian 
movement  of  vast  proportions  and  corresponding  benefi- 
cence, in  these  American  States,  and  I  think  also  in  the 
world  at  large.  I  cannot  join  those  enthusiastic  Liberals 
who  proclaim  Puritan  theology  utterly  departed ;  Trini- 
tarian and  Calvinistic,  Lutheran  and  Wesleyan  opinions 
essentially  abandoned, — mere  theological  figments, — 
death's-heads,  wherein  cunning  jewels  hold  the  place  of 
eyes  that  once  glowed  and  ruled.  I  have  been  far  and 
wide  in  this  country,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  and  I  have 
not  found  the  old  altars  cold,  or  in  want  of  worshippers ; 
only  I  have  found  many  thousands  who  would  not  join 
the  many  other  thousands  that  loved  and  honored  and 
served  them. 

I  have  lately  been  in  many  European  and  some  Afri- 
can and  Asiatic  countries,  and  I  have  not  seen  that  the 
world  had  yet  done  with  its  old  Catholic  shrines,  its 
worship  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  its  faith  in  a 
vicarious  sacrifice,  or  in  a  bloody  expiation,  or  in  tran- 
substantiation,  or  even  in  baptismal  regeneration.  The 
Christian  religion  is  still,  to  a  great  extent  and  with  sin- 
cere faithi  a  sacerdotal  mystery,  a  spell  which  is  muttered 
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in  an  unknown  tongue,  an  ^'Open  Sesame"  to  a  celestial 
cavern  full  of  diamonds  and  gol^  called  heaven,  a  safe 
conduct  past  hell's  flaming  gate !  And,  moreover,  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  long  thought  by  Protestants  to 
owe  its  life  wholly  to  ignorance  and  tyranny,  to  the  tem- 
poral powers  that  guaranteed  its  existence  and  the  fears 
and  hopes  of  the  degraded  rabble,  is  more  fully  exhibit- 
ing a  sway  which  it  always  possessed  over  the  most 
cultivated  minds,  even  having  made  cardinals  and 
bishops  out  of  its  converts  from  the  most  advanced  Prot- 
estant classes.  Despite  of  the  questioning  and  the  decay 
in  certain  countries  of  the  creed  of  the  Reformation,  and 
its  total  loss  of  influence  over  millions  of  minds,  it  also 
still  has  a  mighty  organized  existence,  a  vast  spiritual 
power  over  many  millions  more  whose  constitutional 
need  of  dogmatic  expressions  combine  with  their  rever- 
ence for  established  ideas,  their  fear  of  change,  and  their 
distrust  of  their  own  wisdom  to  devise  better  things,  to 
give  them  a  profound  practical  attachment  to  their 
hereditary  opinions. 

We  need  neither  waste  our  pity  upon  nor  indulge  our 
contempt  towards  that  great  Orthodox  body  which  has 
done,  and  is  still  doing,  the  chief  religious  work  of  Prot- 
estant Christianity.  It  is  idle  to  speak  of  its  weakness 
or  its  unsatisfactoriness,  simply  because  millions  nearer 
to  us  do  not  feel  its  power.  Other  millions  still  do,  and 
live  from  its  altars,  passing  happy,  devout  and  holy 
Christian  lives  in  the  light  and  heat  of  its  teachings. 
To  reason  against  its  beneficent  influence,  to  deny  the 
comfort  of  its  doctrines  to  its  own  disciples,  to  declare 
its  decease,  to  charge  its  disciples  with  ignorance,  folly, 
insincerity  and  discontent,   simply  because,   with  our 
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hereditary  light,  our  views  of  Christianity,  and  in  our 
advanced  or  independent  position,  we  should  be  guilty  of 
hypocrisy,  and  find  ourselves  enslaved  and  convicted  of 
unreason  in  professing  or  receiving  its  opinions,  —  is  one 
of  those  illogical  and  untenable  conclusions,  which  sec- 
tarian zeal  and  partisan  prejudice  are  commonly  enough 
adopting,  but  which  is  unworthy  a  cultivated  and  disci- 
plined Christian  intelligence.  It  is  in  this  same  fashion 
that  Protestant  Orthodoxy  has  been  long  accustomed  to 
treat  Roman  Catholicism,  ascribing  to  the  adherents  of 
that  Church  all  its  own  experiences  and  wants,  and 
judging  them  from  its  own  position.  What  kind  of  in- 
sight into  the  power,  the  attractiveness,  the  beauty,  the 
consolation,  the  inspiration  of  Roman  Catholicism,  for 
her  own  children,  does  Protestantism  afford  its  average 
disciples  1  A  mere  man  of  business  might  just  as  well 
undertake  to  measure  the  inspiration,  charm  and  uses  of 
an  artist's  life  and  calling !  It  is  a  gross  offence  against 
the  dignity  of  that  human  nature  we  so  volubly  profess 
to  reverence,  when  we  ascribe  to  a  religious  faith  which 
was  the  sole  Christianity  known  or  professed  for  a 
thousand  years,  at  least,  only  degrading  and  irrational 
qualities,  and  pronounce  it  a  wholly  vain  and  injurious 
superstition !  Rom^  Catholicism  avenges  itself  upon 
Protestant  contempt  and  abuse  by  exhibiting  its  modem 
vigor  in  the  very  countries  which  have  despised  its  pre- 
tensions and  its  power ;  nay,  in  the  laud  of  universal 
popular  education  and  absolute  religious  freedom,  it  is 
making  enormous  strides,  and  holding  successful  head 
against  the  universal  opposition  of  our  national  ideas 
and  our  prevailing  religious  opinions. 
'  Until  we  pursue  another  policy  than  that  of  scorn. 
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uncandid  estimate,  and  cries  of  priestcraft  and  supersti- 
tion, we  shall  have  no  more  power  to  check  its  advances 
or  to  modify  what  we  disapprove  in  its  character,  than 
Protestantism  has  hitherto  exhibited.  We  need  rather 
in  humility  to  study  the  secrets  of  its  influence,  the 
sources  of  its  power  in  human  nature,  the  place  it  has 
in  Gods  providence  and  Christ's  kingdom,  to  honor 
what  is  true  and  good  in  its  principles  and  methods,  and 
to  recognize  it  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  Christian 
Church,  entitled  to  all  the  influence  it  can  gain  or  hold, 
and  to  all  the  charity  which  we  claim  from  Christians 
diffiering  from  ourselves.  If  any  Protestant  flatters  him- 
self that  the  Eoman  Church  lives  only  upon  the  accu- 
mulated capital  of  a  rich  past,  and  is  dead  while  it  lives, 
so  far  as  spiritual  force,  self-denying  graces  and  persist- 
ent faith  and  devotion  are  concerned,  let  me  caution  him 
against  that  self-delusion.  From  the  bottom  of  my  soul 
I  wish  that  much  of  our  Protestantism  had  only  as  much 
zeal,  confidence  in  itself,  and  practical  self-consecration, 
and  as  much  breadth  and  liberality,  as  marks  some  por- 
tions of  the  Roman  Church.  I  see  no  present  bounds 
to  its  spread,  and  no  final  date  to  its  existence.  It  thrives 
upon  the  divisions,  doubts  and  denials  of  Protestantism. 
It  gathers  into  its  perfumed  and  symbolic  shrines  those 
believing  natures,  those  leaning  and  devout  souls  to 
whom  Protestantism  denies  any  food  for  the  religious 
imagination.  That  reason  which  we  exalt  into  a  soli- 
tary attribute,  and  place  upon  an  icy  throne  around 
which  human  instincts,  affections  and  passions  stiffen, 
freeze  and  die,  Romanism,  as  if  to  balance  the  madness 
of  Protestant  excess,  hurls  to  the  ground  and  puts 
beneath  her  feet,  while  the  chilled  instincts  and  sensibil- 
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ities,  with  music,  art  and  mystic  symbol  and  childlike 
faith  —  their  cold  tyrant  overthrown  —  come  back  into 
grateful  life  and  wreathe  themselves  in  almost  riotous 
profusion  over  his  vacant  seat.  The  infinite  wisdom 
and  truth  will  not  have  the  ingredients  of  the  Christian 
religion  or  the  elements  of  human  well-being  diminished 
or  destroyed.  Dispersed  and  lying  in  separate  heaps 
they  may  be  —  authority  with  the  Romanist,  freedom 
with  the  Unitarian,  thB  Holy  Spirit  in  charge  of  Quakers 
and  Methodists,  the  externals  here,  and  the  internals 
there ;  but  perhaps  neither  less  nor  more  at  any  time ; 
only  waiting  for  proper  combination  and  reconciliation. 
Excess  on  one  side  produces  antagonistic  excess  on  the 
other ;  deficiency  here,  superabundance  there. 

Thus  in  dogmatic  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  Christianity, 
Liberalism,  which  makes  light  of  dogma,  ridicules  the 
importance  of  theological  definitions,  or  denies  the 
existence  of  any  truths  connected  with  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  which  can  be  systematized  into  a  body.of  divinity, 
only  drives  the  Orthodox  sects  into  more  positive  afiir- 
mations  and  a  narrower  theology.  The  spirit  of  Ortho- 
doxy has  grown  milder  and  more  practical,  but  it  has 
not  improved  or  broadened  its  dogmatic  basis.  The 
disuse  or  suspension  of  some  of  its  articles  of  doctrine, 
in  deference  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for*  their  abandonment  I  do  not  believe  that 
Orthodoxy  is  as  wide  and  as  near  the  truth  as  it  was  in 
Luther's  day;  and  I  am  confident  that,  as  it  drives 
Liberal  minds  out  of  its  communion,  it  will  become 
narrower  still.  What  can  be  more  obvious  than 
the  perilous  tendency  to  the  exclusive  worship  of 
Jesi^^  Christ?    The  Pope's  final  announcement  of  the 
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miraculous  conception  is  not  as  backward,  as  dangerous, 
as  characteristic  an  exhibition  of  tbe  tendency  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  despise  the  light  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  the  growing  worship  of  Christ,  with  the 
neglect  of  the  Creator's  superior  claims,  is  of  the  dog- 
matic audacity,  intensity  and  narrowness  of  modem 
Orthodoxy.  For,  take  away  the  checks  and  balances 
which  the  Nicene  creed  or  the  Athanasian  puts  upon 
this  anthropomorphism,  leave  a  •once  visible,  created 
and  corporal  being  to  be  the  highest  object  of  human, 
trust,  adoration  and  thought,  and  you  do  the  utmost  to 
weaken  the  spiritual  aspirations,  to  limit  afid  confine  the 
sweep  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  and  to  take  from 
Christian  theology  its  once  gymnastic  and  dramatic 
power  —  its  power  to  exercise  and  develop  the  whole 
religious  manhood  in  our  souls.  K  we  desire  to  under- 
stand the  philosophical  Trinitarianism  of  many  practical 
Unitarians,  it  must  be  studied  in  the  tendencies,  on  the 
one  hand  to  isolate  God  and  leave  Him  without  media- 
torial connection  with  humanity,  which  ends  in  pure 
Tlieism  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  tendency 
to  dethrone  God  and  put  Jesus  Christ  in  His  place. 
Unitarians  are  in  danger  of  the  first  error,  modem 
Orthodoxy  of  the  last.  Those  Protestants  who  wish  to 
avoid  both  errors  find  relief  either  in  the  publicly 
recited  creeds  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  just  now 
are  rendering  Christendom  important  services,  or  in 
fighting  the  superficial  tendencies  of  the  Liberal  Chris- 
tian body,  by  insisting  that  the  New  Testament  doxolo- 
gies  and  the  baptismal  formula  contain  a  permanent 
doctrine  and  symbol,  and  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped 
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ill  the  name  and  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
by  the  aid  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  tendencies,  the  truths,  the 
errors  of  other  great  Christian  schools,  because  Unita- 
rianism,  either  in  its  excellency  or  in  iU  exposures  and 
faults,  cannot  be  understood  without  the  boldest  and 
most  candid  study,  appreciation  and  measurement  of  the 
great  epochs  and  theological  and  ecclesiastical  systems 
from  which  it  descends.  And  upon  this  descent  and 
family  bond,  in  my  deepest  conviction,  depend  both 
our  heritage  of  faith,  the  purity  and  richness  of  our 
Christian  blood,  and  our  only  claim  to  any  place,  much 
less  any  leadership,  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Unitarians,  Reformers,  Protestants  of  the  Protestants 
as  we  are,  we  have  never  professed  to  be  setting  up  a 
new  religion  or  reviving  one  older  than  Christianity. 
We  have,  as  a  body,  aimed  only  at  purging  the  Christian 
Church  of  certain  things  which  had  been  taken  up  into 
the  system  provisionally  at  crises  of  special  want  or 
peril,  or  peculiar  weakness  and  trial.  We  have  desired 
to  recognize  the  claims,  the  services,  the  spiritual  experi- 
ences and  victories  of  our  predecessors  in  charge  of  the 
great  trust  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church,  Down  that 
main  line  of  tradition  and  faith,  the  precious  fruits  of 
Christ's  life,  and  teachings  and  death  have  descended, 
and  gathering  wealth  and  hallowed  power  and'holy  fra- 
grance from  the  ages  and  generations  that,  according  to 
their  providential  opportunities,  have  aided  in  develop- 
ing its  significance  and  increasing  its  volume,  they  form 
now  the  revered  river  of  our  religious  strength,  the 
river  of  God  which  is  full  of  water.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  build  into  the  temple  we  fashion  on  or  over  this 
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stream  all  the  drift-wood  or  wreck  of  old  fanes  that  we 
find  in  it,  nor  to  worship  the  theological  crocodiles  and 
lizards  that  may  have  found  its  waters  hospitable  or 
nourishing.  Neither  do  we  mean  to  abandon  the  stream 
because  of  its  drift-wood  or  the  monsters  that  we  see 
here  and  there  swimming  in  its  waves.  We  believe 
that  God  has  chosen  to  make  this  Jordan  of  His  the  bap- 
tismal stream  of  humanity,  and  that  until  He  works  some 
new  miracle,  like  unto  the  life  and  character  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ,  and  baptizes  a  new  Teacher  and 
Saviour  in  a  new  stream,  we  shall  be  presumptuous  and 
unwise  to  go  back  to  Pharpar  and  Abana,  or  even  to  go 
forward  to  Mississippi  or  Amazon,  as  if  size  and  depth, 
or  commercial  or  political  importance  could  measure  the 
compass  of  His  choice.  It  is  in  no  dread  of  free  inquiry, 
in  no  desire  to  entangle  or  baffle  others'  consciences,  in 
no  caprice  of  opinion,  or  fear  of  what  the  world  will  say, 
that  the  Unitarian  denomination  has  planted  itself,  or 
rather  has  been  planted  by  its  progenitors,  upon  the 
great  traditions  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  historical 
Church.  It  is  its  providential  birth-right,  its  saving 
instinct— whence  alone  nutriment  for  it  can  proceed'.  It 
is  from  convictions  stronger  than  any  formal  arguments, 
from  attachments  deeper  than  reasoning,  from  wants  and 
cravings  that  will  not  be  denied,  that  our  Unitarian 
churches  have  held  their  anchorage  in  the  storms  of 
modern  scepticism  and  a  devout  infidelity,  and  the 
moment  the  question  was  raised,  declared  themselves, 
by  a  decisive  and  overwhelming  majority,  the  disciples 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Such  being  the  history  and  position,  what  then  are  the 
duties  and  opportunities  of  the  Unitarian  body?     We 
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are  the  heirs  of  whatever  liberality  of  theological  opin- 
ion there  is  within  the  domain  of  positive  Christianity. 
We  do  not  go  out  of  that  domain  to  seek  our  fellowship 
or  to  establish  our  kingdom.  Our  aim  is  a  definite  one. 
It  is  not  to  do  good  in  any  and  all  ways,  and  to  scatter 
ourselves  over  the  whole  field  of  human  interest.  We 
have  inherited  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Christian 
Church.  And  our  specific  business  is,  as  a  church  of 
Christ,  to  make  Christians  ;  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
bring  such  human  souls  as  we  can  gather  under  our 
ministry  to  know  the  inspiring,  guiding  and  saving 
power  of  the  truth  Christ  taught,  the  life  and  character 
He  exhibited,  and  the  spirit  He  was  of.  And  this  we 
propose  to  do,  by  the  means  of  a  stated  ministry,  in 
places  of  Christian  assembly  on  the  Lord's  day,  for  the 
worship  of  God  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for 
the  preaching  of  His  Gospel.  Protestant  Orthodoxy  and 
Romanism  tell  us,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  have  neither 
a  ministry  nor  a  Gospel;  that  we  have  abandoned 
both  in  forsaking  the  Catholic  Church  and  disowning 
the  creed  of  Christendom!  We  do  not  fling  back 
the  reproach,  nor  deny  the  Christian  status  of  either. 
And  we  say  to  both,  "  Think  of  us  as  you  will  and  ex- 
clude us  •  as  much  as  you  can.  We  are  sorry  for  your 
suspicions  and  your  objections.  But  it  is  not  you  or 
those  you  can  help,  teach  and  satisfy,  that  God  has 
given  us  a  mission  to  instruct  and  to  bless.  Keep  all 
you  can  keep  within  your  respective  pales  of  belief  and 
of  discipline.  You  have  at  least  half  the  civilized 
world  who  trust  and  look  to  you  for  Christian  guidance. 
God  bless  your  labors  and  reward  your  pains  !  But  you 
know  as  well  as  we,  that  millions  of  intelligent  people 
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have  for  some  reason  abandoned  and  rejected  your  wor- 
ship and  your  creed.  It  is  these  millions  that  we  are  to 
look  after,  and  by  the  new  interpretation  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  to  enlist  as  disciples  and  build  up  in  the 
order  of  faith  and  Christian  obedience.'' 

It  is  perhaps  none  the  worse  for  our  cause  that  to  be 
self-consistent  they  must  denounce  us  as  infidels  and 
wanting  the  true  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit !  We  know 
that  we  mean  to  be  and  are  Christians,  and  it  is  because 
we  feel  the  power  and  the  blessedness  of  the  Gospel  in 
our  own  hearts  that  we  desire  to  communicate  it  in  its 
holiness  and  its  grace  to  all  who,  repelled  by  their  nar- 
row and  partial  statements,  are  unable  to  see  or  to  love 
and  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  they  set  him  forth. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  small  class,  it  may  possibly  be 
larger  than  I  know,  say  to  Unitarian  Christians  and  to 
this  Conference,  "  If  you  wish  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
great  body  of  free-thinking,  earnest,  independent  minds 
and  hearts  in  this  country,  you  must  go  a  great  deal 
further  than  the  Conference  has  gone  yet !  There  are 
thousands  of  people,  thoughtful  and  well-disposed  peo- 
ple, in  America  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  who 
do  not  believe  that  Christianity  has  any  special  claims  on 
their  faith  or  their  love ;  who  deny  its  supfematural 
origin,  and  put  its  sacred  books  upon  the  ordinary  level 
of  serious  literature  ;  who  think  the  moral  and  spiritual 
truths  in  the  New  Testament  wholly  independent  of  the 
authority  of  Him  who  taught  them,  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  in  no  just  and  truthful  sense  their  Master  and 
Lord,  and  the  Gospel,  in  no  just  interpretation,  to  be 
distinguished  from  any  good  news  which  reaches  the 
spiritual  ear  and  heart  from  any  quarter."    Now,  I  am 
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conyinced  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  earnestness  and 
religious  worth  and  excellency  of  some  who  entertain 
these  opinions ;  and  I  know  that  some  others,  who  feel  the 
supreme  beauty  of  Christ's  character  and  the  value  of 
his  ministry,  are  still  very  reluctant  to  say  that  he  is 
their  Lord  and  Master,  or  that  the  Gospel  has  any  spe- 
cific or  peculiar  value.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do !  As 
Unitarians  we  desire  to  keep  our  platform  broad  enough 
to  hold  upon  it  as  many  of  those  brought  up  with  us, 
and  whose  personal  worth  we  know,  as  we  possibly  can, 
let  their  theoretical  agreement  with  us  be  as  imperfect 
as  it  may.  Practically  we  know  their  worth  and  useful- 
ness and  their  essential  sympathy  with  us.  We  cannot, 
we  would  not,  cut  off  or  exclude  any  who  desire  to 
work  with  us  from  either  side, —  either  of  those  leaning 
to  Orthodoxy  or  those  leaning  to  pure  Theism.  If  I 
know  the  denomination,  such  exclusion  is  impossible. 
We  will  neither  turn  from  our  gates  any  who  choose 
to  enter,  nor  bolt  our  doors  against  the  return  of  any 
who,  having  gone  out,  desire  to  come  back.  But  I 
think  it  is  equally  certain  that  we  intend  to  maintain 
our  present  platform,  whether  it  suits  either  extreme  of 
our  body  or  not.  It  does  express  the  great  distinctive 
and  controlling  faith  of  the  denomination.  Moreover, 
it  expresses  a  fimdamental  article  of  faith  so  deeply 
planted  in  our  history  an  I  antecedents,  so  long  undispu- 
ted and  unquestioned,  so  intensely  believed  and  trusted 
in  by  the  majority  of  this  denomination,  so  inexpressibly 
dear  to  many  of  the  most  serious  and  spiritual  minds 
and  hearts  among  us,  that  any  abandonment,  suppres- 
sion or  equivocation  of  it  would  be  the  signal  of  com- 
plete revolt  and  utter  rejection  of  the  Unitarian  organi- 
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zation.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  put  a  Calvinistic 
or  Trinitarian  gloss  upon  our  preamble  as  to  take  away 
its  distinctively  Christian  character.  Neither  will  or  can 
be  submitted  to.  If  the  preamble  excludes  any,  it  is 
not  because  we  wish  to  exclude  them,  but  because  we 
cannot  conscientiously  stay  ourselves  or  keep  the  great 
body  of  the  denomination  together  upon  any  less  than 
what  the  vast  majority  of  this  body  regard  as  the 
simplest  and  least  possible  dogmatic  statement  of  a 
Christian  faith.  If  we  thus  seem  to  trample  upon  the 
convictions  of  a  few,  and  exclude  them  by  a  definition, 
it  is  our  common  misfortune.  If  their  consciences  are 
so  tender  and  their  views  so  advanced  that  they  cannot 
work  with  us  upon  a  platform  which,  without  a  single 
other  dogma,  distinctly  avows  discipleship  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  then  it  is  plain  that  we  have  come  to  a 
boundary  which  the  Unitarian  denomination  cannot  pass- 
If,  as  it  is  claimed,  there  are  thousands  of  religious  peo- 
ple who  are  outside  of  so  broad  a  pale  as  ours,  surely 
there  is  room  for  a  new  kind  of  religion.  And  its 
apostles  may  as  weU  go  to  work  at  once  to  occupy  the 
providential  field. 

That  is  not,  if  I  understand  our  body,  the  field  the 
Unitarian  body  wishes  to  till ;  not  the  one  historically 
committed  to  us,  or  which  we  can  wisely  let  down  or 
widen  our  fences  to  take  in.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  find  profitable  and  abundant  work,  to  dash  into 
the  vague  labor  of  feeding  those  who  do  not  wish  dis- 
tinctly Christian  bread  and  wine.  We  have  millions  of 
people  to  fold  in  the  positive  fold  of  Christian  disciple- 
ship who  are  not  distressed  with  these  scruples,  and  who 
will  not  repel  our  Christian  care.     They  are  equally. 
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aversje  to  Orthodoxy  and  to  a  bare  theism;  they  are 
neither  prepared  to  go  back  into  the  old  temples  nor  to 
live  out  of  doors.  It  is  our  business  to  meet  this  great 
want.  If  we  attempt  more  we  shall  do  less.  We  have 
a  faith  which  our  antecedents  and  our  literature  have 
made  more  or  less  definite,  which  we  call  the  Unitarian 
faith.  It  is  founded  on  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Christian  religion.  We  are  forced  by  the  love  of  peace 
to  leave  the  words  '*  divine  authority  "  to  the  private 
interpretation  of  each  disciple.  This  faith  has  its 
churches  and  its  organization.  To  multiply  those 
churches,  increase  their  efficiency,  give  them  able, 
devoted  and  well-furnished  ministers ;  to  send  forth 
missionaries  to  awaken  attention,  to  collect  scattered 
sheep  and  fold  them  in  new  churches;  to  unite  this 
body  in  closer  sympathy,  and  by  considering  its  oppor- 
tunities, make  it  a  power  for  good,  by  improving  every 
chance  for  using  its  light,  liberty  and  love  for  the 
benefit  of  our  country  and  of  humanity  —  this  seems  to 
me  our  turgent  duty  and  our  gracious  opportunity.  It 
resolves  itself  practically  into  a  more  energetic  and 
systematic  pursuit  of  the  humble  work  we  have  been 
engaged  in  for  fifty  years  —  building  up  a  Christian 
denomination  on  the  old  foundation,  but  with  liberty 
and  love  and  holiness  wrought  more  fully  into  its  walls. 
I  know  that  some  of  the  most  energetic,  gifted  and 
devoted  minds  and  hearts  among  us  are  dreaming  that 
we  have  some  wider  and  higher  and  more  spmtual 
mission;  that  there  is  something  petty  and  sectarian, 
and,  to  speak  plainly,  effete  in  talking  about  Unitari- 
anism  and  the  Unitarian  denomination.  According  to 
this  vague  idea  the  world  is  hungering  for  a  new  religion, 
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or,  at  least,  clamoring  for  wholly  new  vessels  out  of 
which  to  drink  the  water  of  the  old  fountain.  Our 
churches  and  our  Sunday  preachments  are  not  what  is 
to  do  the  business.  The  people,  it  is  said,  will  go  to 
halls  and  theatres  or  gather  in  the  public  streets  for 
religious  instruction  who  will  not  put  their  heads  into 
church.  They  welcome  good,  earnest,  practical  state- 
ments of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  come  they  from 
Trinitarian  or  Unitarian,  Supematuralist  or  Rationalist, 
Conservative  or  Radical.  It  is  undeniably  true.  Then 
let  us  meet  the  people  just  where  they  will  meet  us. 

No  place  is  so  profane  that  a  serious  purpose  to  bless 
and  save  human  souls  will  not  sanctify  it.  And  if  this 
passion  for  gathering  in  theatres  and  halls  for  religious 
teaching  is  only  a  fashion,  and  is  destined  to  pass  away, 
let  us  economize  the  fashion  while  it  lasts.  The  fact 
that  the  people  will  listen  to  serious  and  earnest  talk 
eagerly  and  reverently,  and  all  the  more  when  there  are 
no  dogmatic  bones  in  it,  is  something  to  give  Christian 
teachers  of  all  denominations  pause  !  It  means  a  great 
deal  both  good  and  bad.  But  in  a  country  as  fond  of 
public  speaking  and  of  public  meetings  as  ours  it  must 
not  be  supposed  to  mean  too  much  either  way ;  and  to 
depend  mainly  on  it  for  great  results,  or  to  believe  —  if 
any  do,  which  I  do  not  assert  —  that  it  can  in  any  way 
take  the  place  of  the  more  steady  teaching  and  syste- 
matic instruction  of  the  Church,  would  not  be  sagacious. 
The  churches  are  our  great  and  steady  reliance.  And 
to  make  them  more  earnest,  efficient  and  attractive  is 
our  most  practical  way  of  deepening  our  influence  and 
extending  our  type  of  Christianity.  K  you  abandon  or 
weaken  the  church  organization,  and  trust  to  public 
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meetings,  newspapers  and  lecture-ships  to  propagate  the 
reformed  faith,  your  new  machinery  will  soon  give  you 
something  far  less  than  the  hereditary,  traditional  faith 
of  the  Gospel  to  teach  !  You  will  have  broken  your 
connection  vdth  the  tender  and  holy  associations  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  thrown  away  all  the  unspeakable 
wealth  of  its  hereditary  sentiment.  It  is  little  or  no 
indication  of  influence  to  get  people  together  in  a  theatre 
or  a  public  hall,  —  a  promiscuous  crowd,  more  or  less 
changed  every  Sunday, —  even  though  it  be  in  the  name 
of  religion.  You  can  do  it  for  any  purpose,  good,  bad 
or  indifferent  And,  however  excellent  the  teaching  on 
these  occasions,  you  cannot  follow  up  your  influence ; 
you  have  done  nothing  to  integrate  the  individual  hearers 
in  a  living  body  ;  they  commit  themselves  to  nothing ; 
they  enjoy  no  feeling  of  shelter  and  protection,  no  sense 
of  ownership  or  of  being  owned  ;  there  is  no  fellowship 
and  no  communion  in  such  a  decorous  mob. 

If  the  occasion  is  used  to  send  them  to  the  churches, 
and  to  persuade  them  how  useful,  beautiful  and  vital  a 
thing  the  Christian  Church  is,  you  do  well ;  but  I  fear 
this  is  the  last  thing  that  is  done.  No ;  if  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity, in  her  new  methods,  breaks  down  the  regular 
traditional  church  institutions  and  substitutes  other  ways, 
believe  me,  it  will  not  be  a  progress  but  a  revolution, 
and  a  backward  one  at  that.  What  we  need,  and  what 
will  be  a  great  and  glorious  success,  is  to  hold  fast  the 
precious  vessels  which  ages  of  divine  guidance  and  relig- 
ious experience  have  handed  down  to  us,  the  great 
bequest  of  the  Church,  while  we  fill  them  with  the  liberty 
of  thought  and  the  freshness  of  the  spirit  which  God  has 
bestowed  upon  this  latter  day.      If  we  cannot  organize 
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our  liberal  theology  into  ecclesiastical  shapes,  if  we  can- 
not maintaia  the  universal  rites  of  the  Christian  Church, 
then  the  religious  instincts  of  the  Christian  world  will 
repudiate  us,  and  rightly  so,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
find  some  new  body  to  occupy  our  room.  I  believe,  then, 
that  every  Unitarian  Church  which  really  succeeds  in 
making  itself  the  religious  home  of  its  people,  which 
crystallizes  their  affections  and  occupies  their  zeal,  and 
unites  them  as  under  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  in  a  sacred  faith  which  they  are 
not  ashamed  to  express  by  outward  symbols,  and  in 
works  of  Christian  obedience  and  Christian  charity,  does 
more  to  commend  and  to  establish  our  Liberal  Christi- 
anity than  all  the  crowded  assemblies  we  can  boast.  East 
and  West.  For  that  is  just  what  the  prudence  and  the 
latent  wisdom  of  the  emancipated  Christian  minds  of  the 
country  are  waiting  for,  to  see  whether  so  free  a  faith  as 
ours  can  occupy  the  forms  and  maintain  the  traditions  of 
positive  Christian  institutions ;  whether  we,  with  our 
Liberal  opinions,  can  keep  the  holy  flavor  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  enjoy  the  blessing  of  its  time-honored, 
time-proved  methods  and  usages!  Prove  this, —  and 
every  well-ordered,  living,  sanctified  church  and  congre- 
gation helps  to  prove  it  —  and  there  is  hardly  any  limits 
to  be  put  to  the  number  of  our  constituency  or  effective 
influence. 

I  know  how  hard  it  is,  with  the  unsettled  theology, 
the  critical  or  negative  habits  of  Christian  thinking  now 
in  fashion,  and  the  decay  of  church  life  and  church  activ- 
ities, to  make  our  individual  churches  religious  homes, 
where  co-operation  among  the  members  can  be  relied  on, 
and  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  mutual  depend- 
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ence  and  protection  can  be  exhibited.     And  that  is  the 
reason  why  our  churches  are  now  so  commonly  and  so 
perilously  dependent  for  their  prosperity  wholly  on  the 
pulpit-gifts  of  their  minister.     The  people,  as  a  rule,  hire 
their  minister  as  the  lyceum  committee  does  its  lecturer. 
Unless  he  has  an  electrical  temperament,  or  skilful  way 
of  putting  what  he  knows,  a  good  voice  and  an  easy 
delivery,  popular  manners  and  a  fine  presence,  his  suc- 
cess cannot  be  guaranteed.     It  comes  to  this :    second- 
rate  men  cannot  meet  the  wants  of  Liberal  Christians  or 
make  Unitarian  churches  flourish.     Well,  then,  they 
must  die  !  for  how  many  first-rate  men,  how  many  el-ec 
trie,  genial   men,  who   recommend  themselves   at  first 
sight,  and   continue   to  recommend   themselves  to  the 
popular  taste,  does  divine  Providence  furnish  in  a  year 
or  a  generation  1   How  many  men  who  can  do  the  duties 
of  the  pulpit,  and  all  the  duties  of  the  congregation  too, 
unite  in  their  own  persons  the  teaching,  exhilarating, 
sympathetic,  charitable  functions  scattered  in  separate 
gifts  through  a  whole  flock,  and  so  release  them  from  all 
duties  except  those   of  coming  to  listen   to   eloquent 
sermons,  or  giving  money  when  it  is  pleaded  for  ?     No 
religious  denomination  can  be  built  up  on  the  hypothesis 
of  a  copious  supply  of  such  men.     And  if  we  had  them, 
they  would  be  a  doubtful  blessing.     God  does  not  want 
the  officers  in  the  C/hristian  army  to  do  all  the  fighting. 
A  true  church  is  a  communion  or  fellowship  of  Christian 
souls  that  contribute  their  respective  spiritual  graces  and 
powers   to   a  common    stock  for  the   benefit  of   all. 
Churches  can  do  without  ministers  better  than  without 
an  interior  life  of  their  own,  and  a  parish  or  a  church 
that  is  blown  up  by  the  breath  of  the  minister  and 
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collapses  the  moment  his  breath  is  withdrawn,  is  hardly 
worth  a  name,  and  has  no  real  existence.  This  ever- 
lasting cry,  "Send  us  a  smart  man,  a  first-rate  speaker, 
a  man  with  popular  gifts,  if  you  expect  us  to  live  or 
thrive,"  is  a  dreadful  confession  of  spiritual  dearth  and 
mournful  ignorance  of  the  duties  of  Christian  disciples. 
It  ought  not  to  be  said,  it  must  not  continue  to  be  said, 
that  our  Unitarian  churches  are  more  dependent  on 
gifted  preachers  than  the  churches  of  other  faiths.  It 
indicates  vital  defects ;  it  shows  organic  disease ;  it 
betrays  the  want  of  spiritual  life  and  positive  Christian 
faith  and  experience.  The  condition  of  the  unit  of  the 
individual  church  is  the  most  pressing  question  in  our 
body.  Let  us  clearly  understand  how  thoroughly  to 
organize  one  single  church,  and  make  all  its  members 
work  with  spiritual  power  and  grace  for  the  common 
good,  and  the  scandalous  dependence  of  our  churches  on 
brilliant  gifts  in  their  ministers  would  at  once  be  done 
away  with. 

Next  to  the  better  interior  life  and  self-adjusted 
organization  of  the  separate  churches  by  their  own 
lay  wisdom  and  care,  comes  the  supply  of  ministers. 

I  congratulate  you  that  this  question  is  receiving 
immediate  and  earnest  attention.  We  have  now  two 
schools  in  the  East  and  one  in  the  West,  engaged  in 
preparing  our  ministers.  Concerning  the  character  of 
two  of  them,  there  can  be  no  dispute.  They  are  upon 
the  basis  of  all  other  theological  schools  in  this  country, 
and  aim  by  patient  and  thorough  methods  to  train  up  a 
learned  ministry.  Let  us  have  a  learned  ministry  if  we 
also  must  have  a  less  learned  one.  We  could  not  hope 
to  hold  our  place  as  a  highly  intelligent  body  of  Chris- 
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tians  with  any  decline  in  the  standard  of  our  scholarship. 
Let  us  keep  it  up  with  all  diligence  and  confidence. 
Now  our  Cambridge  and  Meadyille  schools  —  until 
recently  our  only  schools — have  greatly  disappointed 
our  hopes  in  the  number  of  pupils  of  any  kind  they 
have  drawn  to  them.  It  is  not  their  fault,  in  my  judg- 
ment. It  reflects  more  painfully  upon  the  religious 
influence  in  our  churches,  that  more  of  the  young  men 
of  education  are  not  driven  by  the  seriousness  of  their 
own  religious  convictions  into  the  blessed  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  Chris- 
tian and  religious  faith  had  temporarily  so  left  the 
educated  class,  that  the  only  recruits  are  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  less  artificially  trained  and  humbler  classes  of 
society.  The  ministry  has  long  been  supplied  in  other 
denominations  from  that  quarter.  Let  us  welcome  our 
ministers  jfrom  wherever  we  can  get  them,  and  if  the 
Holy  Spirit  send  them  from  the  farm-yard  and 
the  factory  and  the  work-bench,  perhaps  they  may 
bring  more  of  the  temper  and  zeal  that  the  original  apos- 
tles brought  from  their  fishers'  nets  and  their  publicans' 
staUs.  I  presume  none  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  that 
a  profound  religious  experience,  or  a  powerful  natural 
call  to  preach,  or  a  strong  Christian  personality,  or  a 
ripe  Christian  character,  are  better  without  learning 
and  theological  training  than  the  best  culture  is  without 
tbem.  For  one  I  believe  that  "  aptness  to  teach"  will 
outstrip  all  training  of  inaptness,  and  that  the  man  is  a 
vastly  more  important  element  than  his  attainments  in 
every  minister. 

Let  us  then  accept  those  who,  with  unquestionable 
sincerity  and  Christian  purposes,  wish  to  prepare  for 
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our  ministry,  whether  they  know  Latin  and  Greek  or 
not ;  and  if  they  cannot  spare  three  years  in  their  pre- 
paration, do  the  best  we  can  for  them  in  two,  or  even  in 
one.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  over-nice  in  the  question 
of  scholarship,  when  so  many  communities  are  waiting 
for  religious  men  who  will  help  them  organize  Liberal 
Christian  churches.  With  real  respect  for  better  judg- 
ments, I  cannot  sympathize  with  the  proposition  to  unite 
the  schools  at  Boston  and  Cambridge.  Two  schools  will 
be  certain  to  have  more  pupils  than  one,  and  it  will  be 
very  dangerous  to  disturb  what  is  growing  so  well  as  the 
Boston  School,  because  it  costs  a  little  more  money  to 
keep  it  a-going  separately  than  if  it  were  merged  in  the 
Cambridge  School.  You  cannot  always  tell  what  the 
subtle  conditions  are  in  the  success  of  an  educational 
movement.  Nobody  can  say  exactly  what  has  brought 
such  a  large  body  of  candidates  to  the  Boston  School. 
But  because  you  cannot  explain  how  it  has  succeeded, 
do  not  question  its  success  or  jeopardize  it  by  changing 
its  circumstances  or  its  place,  under  the  supposition  that 
these  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  success,  because  you 
cannot  see  that  they  ought  to  have  or  how  they  do  have. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  altogether  too  early  to  meddle 
with  that  great  and  I  believe  providential  movement,  and 
that  we  ought  humbly  and  devoutly  to  wait  on  Divine 
Providence,  and  see  what  the  spirit  of  grace  and  truth 
means  by  blessing  so  signally  this  plant,  so  unpromising 
at  its  heroic  start  and  with  so  little  certain  prospect  of 
growth.  When  the  Holy  Ghost  really  seizes  any  part 
of  our  body  and  deigns  to  use  any  of  our  instrumental- 
ities, let  us  not  dare  to  disown  its  work.  Could  that 
same  indescribable  influence  move  in  our  churches,  and 
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make  us  feel  that  not  by  our  own  power,  but  by  Divine 
grace,  we  were  working  out  our  common  salvation,  every 
other  question  would  drop  into  insignificance,  and  we 
should  have  an  immediate  harvest,  with  abundant  reap- 
ers to  gather  it  in.  Meanwhile  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of 
our  first  duties  to  sustain  the  Boston  theological  school, 
and  I  believe  it  will  for  a  few  years  do  better  without 
an  endowment  than  with  one,  living  on  the  immediate 
sympathy  and  the  voluntary  gifts  of  our  people. 

Next  to  the  duty  of  recruiting  our  ministry  from 
young  men  not  in  the  work  already,  I  hold  the  opportu- 
nity of  recruiting  it  from  the  ministers  of  other  denomi- 
nations to  be  one  of  the  most  encouraging,  and  one 
deserving  our  careful  attention.  Those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  theological  questions,  and  who  are 
called  upon  to  express  Christian  sentiments  in  theologi- 
cal forms,  in  short,  publicly  to  teach  Christianity  in  our 
day,  best  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  the  old  theology 
and  the  relief  and  freedom  of  our  position.  But 
ministers  of  other  denominations  will  not  be  inclined  to 
come  into  the  Unitarian  denomination,  however  closely 
their  theological  sentiments  may  approximate,  if  they 
discover  that  ministerial  fellowship  among  us  means 
little  or  nothing ;  that  our  churches  have  no  special 
sympathy  vdth  each  other,  but,  like  houses  in  a  block, 
each  depending  on  its  own  owner's  support,  stand  each 
one  stiffly  on  its  own  private  foundations,  without  any 
notion  that  its  sister  churches  can  lend  or  draw  any 
support  from  it.  A  Unitarian  minister  is  the  most 
unsheltered  Christian  teacher  in  the  world.  With 
such  gifts  as  God  has  bestowed  upon  him,  he  must 
fight  out  his  work,  singly  and  alone.     He  can  depend 
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little  or  nothing  upon  his  people,  unless  he  has  the 
exceptional  gift  of  magnetizing  them,  for  any  other 
furtherance  than  a  meagre  pecuniary  support  while  he 
continues  to  please  them.  He  acknowledges  no  alle- 
giance to  any  ecclesiastical  or  ministerial  body.  If  he 
chooses  he  may  call  in  a  council  to  ordain  and  settle 
him.  or  he  may  begin  his  work  in  scorn  of  any  such 
idle  formality.  He  has  no  ministerial  rights  other  than 
those  laid  down  in  his  personal  contract  with  the  con- 
gregation that  settles  him;  If  disputes  arise  between 
him  and  his  people,  there  is  no  familiar  body  to  arbi- 
trate between  them.  He  is  a  mere  hireling,  who  may 
be  turned  off  at  three  months'  notice,  excepting  always 
what  position  he  owes  to  his  personal  talents  and  potent, 
I  do  not  say  Christian,  character.  And  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  this  state  of  strict  individualism  in  our 
parishes  is  increasing,  and  has  the  favor  of  our  people  ; 
that  most  of  our  body  think  that  the  laws  of  gravitation 
settle  a  minister's  place  ;  that  he  ought  to  have  no  pro- 
tection but  .his  own  talents  and  character,  no  restraints 
on  his  absolute  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech,  and  his 
congregation  no  restraints  on  their  absolute  freedom  to 
treat  him  just  as  they  think  best. 

You  well  know  I  have  a  great  love  for  freedom  and  a 
great  hostility  to  any  needless  restraints.  But  I  know 
that  a  Christian  church,  or  a  permanent  Christian  min- 
istry, or  a  Christian  denomination,  cannot  be  built  up  if 
freedom  is  the  sole  or  the  main  interest  of  the  people 
who  support  it  There  are  such  things  yet  as  justice, 
truth,  duty,  comity,  morality,  piety  and  faith ;  there  are 
such  things  yet  as  vested  rights  and  implied  obligations ; 
there  are  such  things  yet  as  wisdom  and  prudence,  sen- 
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iority  in  experience,  right  to  give  counsel,  and  obligation 
to  heed  it,  deference  from  the  young  and  authority  for 
age  and  experience ;  there  are  such  things  yet  as  insti- 
tutional virtues  and  obligations.  Man  has  not  wholly 
lost  the  faculty  nor  the  necessity  of  such  surrenders  of 
his  private  tastes,  opinions  and  caprices  as  will  enable 
him  to  live  and  work  with  those  who  agree  in  certain 
great  principles,  affections  and  methods.  The  notion  of 
the  state,  of  the  nation,  of  the  church,  dimly  and  wretch- 
edly as  it  is  in  our  day  popularly  understood,,  is  not 
wholly  extinct,  and  indeed  will  extinguish  us  before  we 
can  extinguish  it.  And,  for  one,  because  it  happens  to 
be  a  popular  error  of  our  time  that  he  is  the  noblest,  the 
most  heroic,  the  most  progressive,  the  most  of  a  nine- 
teenth-century man,  who  avows  the  most  unqualified 
faith  in  freedom  as  its  own  safeguard  and  the  mother  of 
all  the  graces  and  virtues  and  securities,  will  I  falsify 
my  own  profound  convictions  or  suppress  my  fears  that 
the  freedom  which  makes  one  man,  ignorant  and  sense- 
less as  he  may  be,  think  his  opinions  as  good  as  his 
minister's,  who  has  perhaps  given  his  life  to  thinking 
and  to  Christian  study  ;  or  encourages  a  young  minister 
to  set  up  his  personal  speculations  against  those  of  his 
theological  professors,  as  if  they  were  only  his  peers ; 
or  which  makes  a  pastor  think  his  own  individual  notions 
of  Christianity  what  the  people  come  to  church  to  hear, 
and  not  the  Gospel  according  to  the  received  ideas  of 
the  body  to  which  he  professes  to  belong  —  that  such  a 
freedom  is  the  freedom  of  intellectual  bandits,  and  not 
of  a  civil,  social  and  moral  order ;  and  that  no  visible 
church,  much  less  any  Christian  denomination,  can  exist 
and  flourish  in  such  an  atmosphere.      It  leads  to  the 
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worst  tyranny.  It  sometimes  makes  learned  and  worthy 
ministers  the  slaves  of  the  ignorant  or  unchristian  portion 
of  their  congregations  and  of  church  committees.  It 
gives  capricious  and  lawless  churches  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  general  discredit  upon  whole  denominations 
with  which  they  are  associated,  but  whose  wishes  and 
influence  they  disown.  It  gives  single  men  of  excep- 
tional boldness  and  unbridled  license  of  speculation  the 
perilous  opportunity  of  placarding  a  whole  body  of 
churches  and  ministers  with  the  odium  of  their  private 
excesses  of  opinion ;  and  sometimes  taints  a  Christian 
denomination  with  the  suspicion  of  the  infidelity  which 
is  avowed  by  some  one  of  its  ministers.  Is  there  no 
escape  from  the  perils  of  priestcraft  and  the  ecclesiastical 
keys,  except  in  this  wild  independence  ?  Is  there  no 
alternative  between  tyranny  and  anarchy?  If  there 
is  not,  I  shall  choose  the  despotism  of  a  sensible  oli- 
garchy, rather  than  the  license  of  a  senseless  mob.  But 
just  here  it  is  that  our  religious  denomination  calls  for 
the  highest  wisdom.  What  have  we  got  such  a  body  of 
thoughtful  laymen  and  ministers  together  for,  if  not  for 
the  sober  and  practical  business  of  devising  ways  and 
means  to  give  our  churches  growth  and  religious  life  and 
hope,  our  ministry  increase,  our  pastorates  stability,  our 
freedom  ballast,  and  our  course  a  compass  and  a  chart, 
and  not  a  mere  wave-tossed,  wind-blown  direction  ? 

I  believe  we  need  inexpressibly  all  the  order  compat- 
ible with  congregational  independence.  It  is  idle  to 
say  that  Congregationalism  does  not  admit  of  order.  Its 
history  refutes  the  charge.  It  would  be  self-condemned 
and  a  suicide  to  concede  it.  Let  us  essay,  then,  some 
order  in  our  ministry.     Let  us  teach  some  positive  the- 
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ology  in  our  training  schools.  Let  us  claim  some  au- 
thority for  our  ministers  at  their  settlement,  some  defined 
rights  as  well  as  expected  duties.  Let  us  have  some 
meaning  in  ordinations,  some  dignity  and  reality  in  our 
Church  councils,  some  alliance  in  our  Church  confer- 
ences which  can  he  counted  on  as  a  real  support,  and 
some  status  in  our  ministry  which  shall  stamp  a  man 
with  the  authority  of  our  denomiuation  when  he  enters 
it,  hy  his  making  himself  a  voluntary  subject  of  its  prin- 
ciples, rules  and  purposes  !  You  may  as  well  give  up, 
first  as  last,  the  work  of  this  Conference,  or  of  this 
denomination,  if  you  cannot  come  to  some  mild  but 
positive  system  of  order  and  co-operation  which  shall 
give  walls,  roof,  shelter  —  the  feelings,  the  obligations, 
the  privileges,  of  a  religious  home  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  Unitarian  body.  I  do  not  expect  these 
views  to  be  popular,  or  to  be  acted  on  in  the  coming 
convention ;  but  I  do  think  they  should  be  the  subject 
of  a  careful  consideration  in  our  next  convention. 

Finally,  we  need  for  our  denominational  growth  a  pe- 
riodical literature  of  a  very  different  character  from  the 
present.  That  question  will  come  up  in  the  sessions  of 
the  Conference,  and  I  will  not  discuss  it  here,  except  to 
say  that  while  I  think  a  speculative  and  scholastic  jour- 
nal— free  and  broad  —  is  very  important,  I  attach  vastly 
more  importance  to  some  weekly  journals  which  shall 
provide  our  people  with  positive  Christian  theology  and 
positive  devotional  reading ;  journals  devoted  not  to  the 
advancement  of  new  views  and  speculations,  but  to  the 
diffusion  of  things  known  and  believed  among  us,  in 
which  the  inquiring  people  of  this  country  can  see 
what  Unitarian  Christians  believe,  and  how  they  apply 
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their  doctrinal  belief  to  the  nourishment  of  their  relig- 
ious affections  and  the  growth  of  their  own  souls.  You 
cannot  expect  Orthodox  people,  with  their  minds  accus- 
tomed to  the  full  furnitifire  of  a  settled  and  substantial 
creed,  to  come  into  our  Church,  and  find  neither  spirit- 
ual chair  nor  table  wherewith  to  furnish  forth  their 
emptiness,  and  still  to  be  content !  They  greatly  need 
a  new  body  of  Liberal  Christian  Divinity, — articles  of 
understood  opinion  wherewith  to  set  their  hearts  and 
minds  up  at  their  new  religious  housekeeping,  and  we 
need  it  ourselves  as  much  as  our  Orthodox  converts.. 
Our  childi-en,  for  want  of  it,  cannot  say  their  souls  are 
their  own,  and  they  are  not  their  own,  but  at  the  mercy 
of  any  diligent  and  skilful  theological  casuist  who  has 
interest  enough  to  convert  them  to  his  opinions.  They 
cannot  tell  in  one  case  out  of  fifty  what  they  think  or 
believe,  after  ten  years  in  the  Sunday  School ;  nor  can 
our  ordinary  laymen  usually  give  any  clear  and  definite 
account  of  their  own  faith.  If  we  have  no  faith,  let  us 
say  so,  and  cease  beating  the  drum  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  nothing.  But  we  do  have  a  faith,  capable  of 
positive  statement ;  a  Christian  faith  which  can  be  stated 
negatively  towards  the  errors  of^  the  churches  about  us, 
or,  better,  positively  towards  the  Gospel  itself. 

There  is  no  duty  more  urgent  than  the  duty  of  furnish- 
ing our  people  with  a  definite  Christian  statement  of 
belief.  I  will  not  say  that  we  can  lay  down  a  platform 
or  publish  a  creed  for  the  next  thousand  years  or  the 
next  hundred  years.  I  am  much  more  concerned  for  the 
religious  wants  of  the  next  ten  years.  We  cannot  suit 
everybody,  and   we  must  not   permit  a  few  who   can 
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never  be  suited  to  stand  in  the  way  of  wants  so  general 
and  so  legitimate. 

Brethren,  I  have  made  a  great  draught  on  your 
patience  and  on  your  forbearance,  but  I  have  not  will- 
ingly taxed  either.  I  have  felt  a  deep  responsibility  in 
standing  here  to-night,  and  never  sought  Divine  guid- 
ance with  a  more  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
spread  of  Christ's  kingdom.  I  believe  that  the  National 
Conference  has  a  sacred  trust  in  its  hands,  and  one  in 
which  our  Whole  country  has  a  profound  interest,  igno- 
rant as  millions  may  be  of  its  claims  to  their  respect.  If, 
dropping  vague  ambitions  and  unprofitable  speculations 
and  disputes,  we  give  ourselves  unreservedly  up  to 
the  study  of  the  interests  and  duties  of  the  Unita- 
rian body,  with  practical  reference  to  the  growth 
of  personal  faith  and  piety  in  our  churches,  and  the 
ways  and  means  of  diffusing  that  faith  and  piety 
among  the  unfed,  the  unfolded  millions  of  our  country- 
men, we  shall  have  the  sympathy  of  thousands  of  minds 
that  now  look  toward  us  kindly  but  timidly,  as  wanting 
a  definite  belief  or  a  fixed  habitation,  and  yet  as  being  in 
an  atmosphere  that  attracts  them ;  we  shall  regain  the 
co-operation  of  the  deeply  religious  minds  in  our  own 
body,  whom  our  wasteful  discussions  have  repelled ;  we 
shall  invigorate  the  feeble  faith  of  our  own  sons  and 
daughters,  whom  a  temporizing  and  unpractical  indefi- 
niteness  has  driven  into  indifference  and  wayward- 
ness ;  we  shall  invite  the  spirit  of  piety  and  prayer 
back  to  our  altars ;  we  shall  have  the  leading  and  en- 
couragment  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  blessing  of  him  who  alone  is  God 
over  all,  blessed  for  evermore ! 


REPORT. 


New  York,  Oct.  7,  1868. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  in  Irving  Hall,  at  9.45 
A.  M.,  the  President,  Hon.  T.  D.  Eliot,  in  the  chair. 
Rev.  S.  B.  Stewart,  of  Lynn,  led  the  Conference  in  prayer. 
The  President  delivered  the  following 

OPENING  ADDRESS. 

I  have  in  charge,  friends,  from  the  council  of  officers  of  yonr 
Conference,  to  give  welcome  to  all  the  delegates  from  the  Asso- 
ciations and  the  Chnrcbes  of  our  faith,  and  from  all  other 
Churches  whose  presence  indicates  their  willingness  to  unite 
with  us  in  Christian  work.  Our  Conference,  my  friends,  rests 
upon  a  creed ;  for  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  when  it  was  first 
said, — "What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?" 

"  To  do  justly  and  to  love  mercy,"  in  this  our  age,  and  in  the 
presence  of  this  people,  requires  more  than  the  individual  efforts 
of  just  and  merciful  men ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  have  come 
together  at  this  time,  lifting  ourselves  for  the  moment  away  from 
the  exciting  scenes  and  sounds  and  strifes  of  politics,  that  we 
may  confer  together  and  determine  what  things  can  be  done,  and 
what  we  can  do  to  establish  justice,  to  vindicate  the  claims  of 
mercy,  and  to  demonstrate  the  divine  energy  of  humility  in  our 
life. 

Outside  of  this  ball,  in  the  streets  of  this  wonderful  city, 
where  multitudes  of  men  from  all  the  regions  of  the  earth  have 
come  together,  each  pursuing  in  his  own  way,  and  on  his  own 
account,  his  own  road  to  wealth,  or  office,  or  renown,  in  his  pro- 
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fession,  or  industry,  or  art ;  and  not  here  alone,  but  at  all  our 
homes,  from  whatsoever  State  we  come,  the  eye  and  the  ear  are 
filled  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  preparation  for  the  closely 
impending  political  conflict  of  the  year.  My  friends,  we  cannot 
shut  out  sight  or  sound  from  eye  or  ear ;  nor  can  we  shut  oat 
from  the  heart  that  absorbing  interest,  growing  day  by  day,  as 
the  hour  draws  nigh,  craving  outward  e3q)re8sion  in  prayer  to 
Him  who  ruleth  all  things  well,  that  He  will  now,  as  heretofore, 
guide  this  people  aright. 

Yet,  friends,  while  the  political  citizen  is  earnest  in  his  work, 
and  availing  himself  of  the  best  means  to  accomplish  the  ends 
desired,  in  the  best  way,  the  Christian  citizen  cannot  be  unmind- 
ful of  his  work ;  and  we  come  to  our  work  here  without  misgiv- 
ing, or  hesitancy,  or  doubt,  or  fear.  We  are  assured  of  our 
work,  and  we  know  that  God  has  given  us  the  opportunity  and 
the  power;  what  we  want  is  the  will.  Grant  us  the  will. 
Father  of  men,  to  do  the  work  thou  hast  assigned  to  us,,  as  Jesus 
wrought,  and  then  thy  will,  thy  way,  thy  work  we  find. 

It  was  written  in  the  old  story,  that  Abram,  when  he  lived  in 
Haran,  heard  the  voice  of  God,  and  it  said  to  him,  <'Gret  thee 
out  of  thy  country,  and  &om  thy  father's  house,  into  a  land  that 
I  will  show  thee,  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation." 
My  friends,  juat  in  that  way  the  voice  of  God  came  to  us,  and  it 
said  to  us  of  the  liberal  Church,  "  Get  you  away  from  your  sects, 
and  from  beliefs  that  hinder,  and  separate  into  a  broader  Church 
that  I  will  show  unto  you ;  and  I  will  make  of  you  a  great  power, 
and  you  shall  be  blessed,  and  in  you  shall  all  the  families 
of  man  be  blessed  " ;  and  those  who  came,  some  three  years 
ago  and  more  into  this  city,  had  heard  the  voice,  and  came 
pursuant  to  its  call ;  and  they  found,  when  here,  that  they  too, 
not  unlike  Abram  of  old,  had  their  cattle  and  their  goods  and 
their  silver  and  their  gold.  How  they  followed  the  voice,  how 
they  have  begun  the  work,  what  has  been  accomplished,  the  hin- 
drances that  have  been  encountered,  the  prospect  that  is  now 
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before  us,  and  the  work  that  is  yet  to  be  dope,  will  be  stated  to 
you  by  those  who  have  had  those  matters  in  charge,  and  it  is  not 
for  me  to  consider  them.  But  I  would  like  to  make  one  sugges- 
tion, if  you  will  allow  me.  Ahram,  it  is  said,  was  rich  in  cattle, 
and  in  silver  and  gold;  so  also  was  Lot;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
herdsmen  of  Abram  and  the  herdsmen  of  Lot  did  not  agree.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  divided  upon  a  point  of  faith ;  but 
Abram  thought  they  could  not  work  together,  and  he  said  to  his 
nephew,  "  Take  your  cattle,  and  your  silver  and  gold,  and  go  to 
the  North,  and  I  will  go  to  the  South,  or  go  to  the  left,  and  I 
will  go  to  the  right."  But  it  was  not  a  great  while  before  Abram 
went  for  Lot  and  carried  him  back.  Now,  my  friends,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  should  be  very  glad  if  we  could  do  a  little  better 
than  Abram;  and  if  with  our  Abram  (type  of  faith,  you  know) 
there  has  come  up  any  Lot  (symbol  of  unrest,  or  progress,  or 
unbelief),  do  not  let  us  send  off  Lot  with  his  cattle,  and  his  sil- 
ver, and  his  gold,  but,  if  we  can,  let  us  remove  the  ciause  of  dif- 
ference and  keep  Lot;  for,  my  friends,  in  this  country  of  ours, 
where  every  household  has  been  made  sad,  where,  not  in  the 
manger,  and  amid  sounds  of  peace,  but  in  the  camp,  bristling 
with  arms,  and  amidst  the  roar  of  artillery,  freedom  was  born  of 
war ;  where  millions  of  slaves  are  citizens,  and  millions  of  citizens, 
white  and  black,  crave  education,  and  Christian  aid,  and  moral 
culture,  and  intellectual  help ;  there  is  work  enough,  ay,  more 
than  enough,  for  us  to  do ;  work  of  that  same  kind  to  which 
Jesus  referred  when  he  said,  "Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about 
my  Father's  business?"  And  this  is  our  work;  "To  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor;  to  heal  the  broken-hearted;  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captive,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind ; 
to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised ;  to  preach  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord."  When  we  have  done  that,  and  not  until  then, 
we,  too,  mj  friends,  may  close  the  book  and  sit  down' 
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Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  stated  that  the  following  Reports  of  Com- 
mittees appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conference  had 
been  printed,  and  were  ready  for  distribution,  viz : 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  UNITY  AND 
FRATERNITY. 

The  undersigned,  a  Committee  appointed  at  the  second  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
Churches,  held  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  October  10  and  11,  1866, 
respectfully  Report : 

Your  Committee  was  appointed  as  one  of  fellowship  and 
co-operation,  "to  promote  acquaintance,  fraternity  and  unity 
between  ourselves  and  all  our  brethren  of  the  liberal  faith." 

We  did  not  consider  ourselves  confined,  by  the  terms  of  the 
resolution,  to  those  sects  technically  known  as  Liberal  Christians. 
Every  faith  which  liberalizes  the  mind  and  enlarges  the  sympa- 
thies is  a  liberal  faith — no  matter  with  what  opinions  it  may 
chance  to  be  associated.  A  man  may  hold  Orthodox  opinions 
or  Roman  Catholic  opinions,  and  yet  have  a  liberal  faith ;  and 
another  man  may  be  a  Unitarian  or  a  Radical  in  his  opinions, 
and  yet  not  be  liberal  at  all.  For  if  an  Orthodox  man  or  a 
Roman  Catholic  is  able,  notwithstanding  his  opinions,  to  feel 
Christian  sympathy  toward  those  from  whom  he  differs,  and  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  Christian  work,  he  is,  to  all  intents,  a 
liberal  Christian.  And  if  a  Unitarian  or  a  Radical  has  sympathy 
only  for  such  as  agree  with  him,  and  considers  men  who  do  not 
go  as  far  as  himself  as  wanting  either  brains  or  courage,  he, 
however  liberal  his  views  may  be,  is  himself  a  bigot.  Your 
Committee  have  therefore  looked  for  men  of  a  liberal  faith,  iu 
all  directions,  and  have  found  such  everywhere.  They  have 
attended  Conferences  of  Universalists  and  Conferences  of  Meth- 
odists and  Free  Religious  Meetings.  They  have  also  been 
received  into  the  pulpits  of  different  denominations,  and  have 
been  kindly  welcomed  by  all.  They  have  been  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  ordinations  and  installations  of  gentlemen  of  other 
denominations.  One  of  your  Committee,  Mr.  May,  has  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  freely  among  his  neighbors  who  differ 
widely  from  himself  in  their  theology,  and  often  preaches  for 
them.  These  facts  show  that  the  rigid  system  of  exclusion, 
formerly  in  vogue,  has  softened.  Many  gentlemen,  in  high 
standing  in  the  various  sects,  are  in  full  religious  sympathy 
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with  many  members  of  our  body.  Without  wishing  to  empha- 
size these  facts  too  strongly,  we  are  glad  to  see  in  them  the 
tendency  toward  a  genuine  unity  of  the  spirit,  hereafter  to  be  a 
blessing  to  the  universal  church. 

The  Resolution  of  Conference  made  it  the  duty  of  your  Com- 
mittee to  promote  acqttaintfince,  fraternity  and  unity  with  brethren 
outside  of  our  body.  We  have  attempted  to  do  this,  partly  by 
the  methods  before  mentioned,  by  attending  the  public  meetings 
of  other  bodies,  and  partly  by  private  intercourse.  We  have 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  seeing  a  marked  disposition  in  indi- 
viduals commonly  known  as  Orthodox  toward  a  liberal  faith. 
We  have  found  members  who  no  longer  consider  Christianity  as 
a  Creed,  but  essentially  as  a  Life.  We  have  found  many,  who, 
while  holding  in  the  main  Orthodox  opinions,  hold  them  rather 
in  the  spirit  than  in  the  letter,  and  hy  no  means  accept  any  of 
the  received  creeds  as  a  finality.  We  meet  with  those,  belong- 
ing to  Orthodox  churches,  who  are  truly  in  spiritual  unity  with 
us.  We  cannot,  of  course,  enter  into  details  here,  or  give  the 
names  of  individuals.  Were  we  at  liberty  to  do  this,  we  might 
state  many  interesting  facts  in  support  of  our  assertion. 

The  great  change  in  this  respect,  and  that  which  gives  us  our 
hope  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  last  prayer  of  Jesus 
shall  be  folfilled,  and  all  his  disciples  be  one,  is  a. change  in  the 
method  by  which  Christian  Unity  is  now  attempted.  Formerly 
it  was  universally  thought  right  to  begin  on  the  outside  and  work 
in  —  now  we  begin  on  the  inside  and  work  out.  Then  the 
Church  sought  to  produce  first  an  outward  unity  of  form,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  —  now,  many  seek,  first, 
for  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  order  to  arrive,  afterward,  at  the 
anity  of  form.  Then,  they  sought  conformity  rather  than  con- 
viction —  outward  assent  rather  than  inward  agreement.  Then, 
they  were  satisfied  if  men  went  through  the  regular  ceremonies 
of  the  churches,  and  accepted  passively  its  creeds.  All  the  rest, 
Ihey  thought,  would  come  in  due  time.  A  man  might  believe 
what  he  chose,  or  disbelieve  what  he  might,  provided  he  did  it 
silently,  and  made  no  proclamation  of  his  opinions.  Hypocrisy, 
it  was  thought,  was  better  than  heresy  —  secret  infidelity  than 
open  dissent.  So  a  poor  physician  is  contented  if  he  can  drive 
the  disease  in,  and  make  its  symptoms  disappear,  and  thereby 
often  kills  his  patient,  while  a  skilful  practitioner  prefers  to 
have  it  come  to  the  surface.  For,  as  unannealed  glass  will  fly 
to  pieces  because  the  surface  has  hardened  into  form,  without 
giving  time  to  the  particles  within  to  take  their  natural  positions, 
so  a  creed  or  a  church  which  is  accepted  outwardly,  before  the 
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mind  within  is  prepared,  is  likely  to  be  broken  apart.  Such  a 
creed  or  church  may  have  the  outward  aspect  of  unity,  but  it 
is  in  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  within.  Its  emblem  is 
the  glass  toy  called  a  Prince  Rupert's  bubble,  made  of  glass 
suddenly  chilled,  which  will  fly  asunder  if  you  scratch  the  sur- 
face anywhere  ever  so  lightly. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  always  aimed  at  producing 
unity  from  the  surface  inward.  Throughout  the  Catholic  States 
of  Europe  it  has  used  the  civil  power  to  produce,  by  force,  this 
outward  uniformity.  And  now  that  the  civil  governments  grow 
reluctant  to  enforce  conformity  by  the  secular  power,  the  Pope 
cries  out  that  all  things  are  going  to  destruction.  Protestant 
Nations  have,  in  these  last  centuries,  allowed  freedom  of  worship 
and  belief.  Yet  Protestant  Churches  have  not  been  willing  to 
allow  it,  but  have  tried  to  compel  outward  uniformity  by  such 
means  as  lay  in  their  power — still  holding  to  the  same  method  of 
working  from  the  surface  towards  the  centre,  instead  of  from  the 
centre  to  the  surface.  But  enlightened  men,  of  most  creeds,  are 
beginning  to  perceive  that  this  mode  of  producing  uniformity  of 
opinion  resembles  the  method  adopted  by  the  Plat-head  Indians 
of  gaining  a  good  phrenological  development — by  compressing 
the  outside  of  the  head,  instead  of  cultivating  the  brains  within. 
Only  from  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit  can  any  valuable  unity  of  the 
Body  come ;  make  men  love  the  same  thing,  see  the  same  thing, 
work  for  the  same  thing,  and  being  thus  inwardly  as  one,  out- 
ward fraternity  and  a  visible  organic  union  will  follow  in  due 
time. 

Your  Committee  therefore  have  taken  no  pains  to  invite  any 
individuals  or  churches  to  join  this  Conference.  But  we  see 
everywhere  the  old  dogmatic  belief  in  the  form  of  religion  giving 
way  before  an  influx  of  better  life.  We  find  a  tendency  in  all 
churches  to  come  together  and  work  together.  We  are  glad 
that  this  Conference  presents,  in  its  very  name,  a  standing  invi- 
tation to  all  other  Christian  Churches  to  unite  with  it.  We  have 
no  doubt  that,  in  the  gradual  disintegration  of  sects,  many 
churches,  not  agreeing  with  us  in  belief,  will  take  occasion  to 
join  us  for  Christian  Work.  Meantime,  let  us,  on  our  part, 
believe  that  we  have  brethren  of  the  same  liberal  &ith  in  those 
who  dififer  from  us  widely, — ^both  in  the  direction  of  greater 
Orthodoxy  and  also  of  greater  Radicalism  than  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  this  body. 

JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE, 
SAMUEL  J,  MAY, 
ROBERT  COLLYER, 

Committee. 
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IL 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  DENOMINATIONAL 
LITERATURE. 

To   the  National  Conference   of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
Churches : 

The  Committee  on  the  subject  of  Denominational  Literature 
present  the  following  Report : 

Your  Committee  were  appointed  in  accordance  with  a  series 
of  Resolutions,  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  James  P.  Walker, 
whose  sudden  remoiral  from  a  field  of  high  Christian  usefulness 
has  been  so  widely  lamented.  These  resolutions,  after  speaking 
of  the  extent  and  value  of  our  denominational  literature,  de- 
clared that  "  it  ought  to  be  collected  into  one  channel,  controlled 
and  systematically  disseminated,  by  sale  and  gift,  through  some 
single  central  organization,  as  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion." On  this  ground,  your  Committee  were  instructed  to 
consider  this  whole  subject  of  denominational  literature,  and 
in  connection  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  A.  U.  A. 
digest  and  adopt  a  plan  calculated  to  realize  a  result  so  impor- 
tant, and  stUl  farther  to  utilize  and  make  available  for  Christian 
ends  the  literary  ability  of  our  body. 

In  pursuance  of  the  duty  thus  assigned,  your  Committee  had 
two  meetings  with  the  Executive  Board  of  the  A.  U.  A.  and  at 
these  the  subject  was  discussed  at  length.  It  appeared  that  the 
suggestion  of  a  central  agency  in  the  wide  extent  which  was  con- 
templated in  the  Resolutions,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  some  among 
us,  subject  to  serious  objections.  To  make  the  A.  U.  A.  the  one 
great  book-publishing  establishment  of  the  denomination,  would, 
it  was  feared,  subject  it  to  the  risks  of  trade,  to  an  extent  which 
an  organization  of  such  a  character  ought  not  to  encounter. 
Besides  this,  it  would  require  the  officers  of  the  Association  to 
detei-mine  on  the  fitness  for  publication  of  whatever  works  any 
of  our  writers  might  wisB  to  bring  forward ;  thus  subjecting  them 
to  reproach,  either  for  accepting  books  which  some  might  deem 
objectionable,  or  rejecting  volumes  which  were  considered  valu- 
able. Yet  the  advantages  were  obvious  of  an  agency  which 
should  disseminate  our 'literature  on  principles  more  liberal  than 
those  which  guide  the  course  of  private  enterprise.  While  there- 
fore your  Committee  could  not  advise  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  Resolutions  to  its  full  extent, 
they  saw  with  pleasure  that  the  Association  was  extending  its 
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operatioDS  in  the  field  of  literature,  yet  within  moderate  and 
prudent  limits.  It  appears  to  them  that,  within  such  limits, 
those  operations  may  be  yet  more  widely  extended ;  and  that, 
without  aspiring  to  engross  the  whole  field  of  Unitarian  litera- 
ture, the  Association  may  adopt  such  measures  as  shall,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Walker's  resolutions,  "still  fiirther  utilize  and 
make  available  for  Christian  ends  the  literary  ability  of  our 
body." 

There  are  many  persons  who  might  make  their  literary 
acquirements  profitable  to  their  fellow-men,  if  guided  and 
assisted  to  the  right  course  for  their  employment.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  wants  of  our  religious  community  which  are  not 
met,  because  the  talent  that  could  supply  them  is  not  organized 
and  directed.  Notwithstanding  the  labors  of  our  departed  and 
living  scholars,  we  have  no  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  can  be 
read  in  our  families  with  full  confidence  in  its  representation  of 
the  original  text,  or  in  the  notes  by  which  it  is  accompanied. 
We  have  no  Introduction  to  the  Bible  foi*  general  use;  no 
popular  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament ;  no  complete  Com- 
mentary on  the  New.  We  have  no  Unitarian  Ecclesiastical 
History.  The  want  is  deeply  felt,  of  more  books  of  a  devotional 
and  meditative  character.  Organization,  we  are  aware,  cannot 
create  the  talent,  the  scholarship,  or  the  devotional  feeling,  which 
are  alike  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  such  books ;  but  it 
may  do  much  to  bring  them  to  light  where  they  exist,  to 
encourage  their  development,  and  direct  their  application  to  the 
most  important  objects.  Some  of  the  works  which  have  been 
named  are  such  that  the  labors  of  many  persons  might  well  be 
employed  upon  them ;  but  to  select  these  persons,  to  invite  them 
to  undertake  their  work,  and  furnish  facilities  for  its  prosecution, 
should  be  the  task  of  a  Committee  of  the  Association,  or  of  a 
Board  separately  constituted.  That  Committee  or  Board  might 
also  arrange  for  the  publication  of  these  works,  either  on  account 
of  the  Association,  or  by  making  suitable  agreements  with  private 
publishers. 

Believing  that  the  subject  thus  presented  may,  if  duly  acted 
on,  be  pursued  with  much  advantage  to  our  denomination  and 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  your  Committee  recommend  to  the 
Conference  the  adoption  of  the  following  Resolutions :  — 

Resolved,  That  tiie  Conference  observes  with  pleasure  the 
increased  activity  of  the  A.  U.  A.  in  the  publication  and 
circulation  of  books. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  of  high  importance  that  there  should  be 
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provided  an  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  a  Commentary  upon 
them,  and  a  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  embracing,  in 
popular  form,  the  best  results  of  modern  scholarship;  with 
works  for  general  use,  of  a  meditative  and  devotional  character ; 
and  that  the  subject  of  procuring  or  aiding  the  preparation  of 
Buch  works  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  A.  U.  A. 

Raoltedy  That  the  Conference  suggest  to  the  Association  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  preparing,  by  the  labors  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  scholars,  a  Family  Bible;  the  text  and 
translation  to  have  the  most  important  and  best  established 
emendations  of  recent  criticism;  to  be  arranged  in  paragraphs 
and  parallelisms,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  brief  Notes,  and 
Introductions  to  the  various  books. 

AU  which  is  respectfully  submitted* 
For  the  Committee, 

S.   G.  BULFINCH,  Acting  Chairman. 


III. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ENDOWMENT 
FUND  FOR  MEADVILLE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee,  appointed  at  the  last  National  Conference 
to  receive  and  pay  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Meadville 
Theological  School  the  money  pledged  at  the  Conference  towards 
an  Endowment  Fund  of  that  School,  Report : 

That  the  whole  amount  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  by  the 
Committee,  or  forwarded  to  him  by  the  societies  themselves, 
which  made  pledges,  is  $27,591.70  (twenty-seven  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars  and  seventy  cents). 

The  whole  amount  of  money  pledged,  exclusive  of  that  offered 
by  the  friends  of  the  school  at  Meadville  ($4,000),  was,  as 
stated  by  the  record  of  the  Secretary,  $26,455  (twenty-six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars). 

But  of  this  sum  two  thousand  dollars  was  entered  by  misap- 
prehension, so  thaty  in  fact,  but  $24,455  were  pledged  at  the 
Conference. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  $3,136.70  have  been  paid,  over  and 
above  tiie  pledges  actually  made  at  the  Conference,  and  that 
there  is  yet  a  deficiency  of  $2,408.30.    This  should  be  raised 
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to  complete  the  $30,000,  on  raising  which  was  conditioned  the 
gift  of  $4,000,  by  the  friends  of  the  school  at  Meadville. 

Of  their  pledge,  $3,000  have  already  been  paid  over,  and  the 
fourth  thousand  only  awaits  the  completion  of  the  condition, 
namely,  raising  the  $2,408.30,  which  is  yet  needed.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  measures  should  now  be  taken  to  raise  this  sum. 
The  work  undertaken  will  then  be  done,  and  well  done. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

RUFUS  P.  STEBBINS,  Chairman. 


IV. 
ANTIOCH  COLLEGE  ENDOWMENT. 

The  Committee  on  the  Endowment  of  Antioch  College  have 
the  honor  to  Report : 

That  they  were  directed  by  the  Conference  at  its  meeting  at 
Syracuse  to  represent  to  the  public  the  necessity  of  enlarging 
the  Endowment  of  the  College  by  the  sum  of  $150,000.  They 
have  attended  to  this  duty  in  such  general  appeals  as  could  be 
made  through  the  press  and  in  some  public  meetings.  But  they 
have  not  considered  it  proper,  in  view  of  the  other  Uirge  demands 
made  upon  our  Churches,  to  attempt  at  one  time  to  collect  the 
whole  sum,  however  desirable  such  a  collection  would  be.  They 
have  to  report,  therefore,  the  collection  for  the  College  in  two 
years  since  the  Convention  at  Syracuse  of  $22,150  only.  This 
sum  is  mostly  the  gift  of  a  few  individuals  who  have  a  closer 
acquaintance  than  almost  any  others  with  the  present  condition 
of  t)ie  College,  with  the  value  of  its  work,  with  its  steady 
enlargement  and  with  its  various  necessities.  No  more  striking 
testimony  could  be  given  of  the  interest  which  it  excites  among 
those  who  know  its  condition,  than  the  fact  that  such  generous 
contributions  are  made  to  it  by  those  who  are  best  informed. 

The  College  is  now  conducted  with  the  most  severe  economy 
by  a  staff  of  energetic  teachers  who  deserve  a  much  higher 
remuneration  than  they  receive.  During  the  last  year,  four  of 
them  have  with  gi-eat  generosity  supplied,  almost  without  remu- 
neration, a  great  part  of  the  instruction  to  the  freedmen  at 
Wilberforce  College,  which  is  twelve  miles  distant  from  Antioch 
College.  With  the  increasing  attendance  at  Antioch,  the 
receipts   from  its   pupils  have   increased  in  every  year   since 
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it  was  re-opened,  and  in  the  last  year  were  $1,366  more  than  in 
the  year  before.  It  is  still  necessary  however,  for  the  trustees 
to  collect  from  its  friends  $3,000  annually,  to  meet  the  regular 
expenses  of  the  College.  To  provide  this  income  regularly,  an 
invited  fund  of  $50,000  is  highly  desirable. 

But  the  Conmiittee  do  not  consider  that  the  endowment  of  the 
CoII^e  should  stop  there.  As 'the  number  of  its  students 
increases,  they  wish  to  see  the  remuneration  of  the  professors 
increased  and  the  staff  of  professors  enlarged.  Situated  in  the 
very  heart*  of  the  country,  the  influence  of  this  College  in  extending 
true  and  just  views  of  education,  of  politics,  of  social  order  and 
of  religion  may  be  immense.  It  is  the  only  College  in  the 
country  to  whose  government  we  can  give  the  free  and  generous 
direction  we  desire.  Its  reputation  is  established.  Its  means 
of  usefulness  are  larger  with  every  year.  It  has  a  very  valuable 
property.  It  is  wholly  free  from  debt.  And  we  cordially  com- 
mend it  to  all  members  of  our  communion  of  large  or  small 
means  as  worthy  of  their  most  generous  benefactions.  All  gifts 
may  be  made  to  any  of  the  Trustees  or  to  the  Treasurer,  Artemas 
Carter,  Esq.,  in  Chicago.  The  legal  style  of  the  College  is 
Antioch  College,  of  Yellow  Springs,  Greene  County,  Ohio,  and 
in  bequests  it  should  be  thus  named. 

EDWARD  E.  HALE, 

For  the  Committee. 


GIFTS  TO  ANTIOCH  COLLEGE, 

BSTWEXN  OCTOBEB  1,  1866  AND  OciOBBB  1,  1868. 

isee. 

Dec    7,    Alf^red  Windsor,  Brooldine 960  00 

**    17,  and  at  other  times, 

Heniy  P.  Kidder,  Boston 5,000  00 

1867. 

Jan.  26,    Miss  Ernestine  May 250  00 

«     •*        "    Josephine  May 250  00 

Feb.    6,  and  at  other  times, 

Tully  Bowen,  Providence 2,000  00 

Seth  Padelford        "^              2,000  00 

W.  B.  Weedeu        "              2,000  00 

May    1,    Through  E.  C.  Sprague,  Bufhlo     ....  55  00 

^    30,    Friends  in  Cincinnati 300  00 

Feb.    7,  and  at  other  times, 

Mrs.  Caroline  Merriam 1,500  00 

June  20,  and  at  other  times, 

Mrs.  Eliza  Sutton,  Danvers 625  00 
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Nov.  21,    David  Joy,       Boston $100  00 

"     "      Charles  Memam  " 100  00 

"     "      Daniel  Denny        " 100  00 

«     "      Miss  Newman       " 200  00 

Nov.  22,  and  Aug.  10, 

Wm.  Munroe        " 1,000  00 

1868. 

Jan.    1,    J.  S.  Hayward 200  00 

Mar.  25,    A.  Carter 1,000  00 

April  6,    Mrs.  S.  J.  King,  Taunton 1,000  00 

June  22,   Edw.  Whitney,  Boston 500  00 

''     ''     Miss  M.  A.  Hastings 100  00 

"     "     Miss  E.  A.  Foster,  Boston 100  00 

**     "     Edw.  W.  Clark,  Germantown         ....  700  00 

"     "     Friends  in  Cincinnati 500  00 

"     "     John  J.  May,  Boston 2,070  00 

"     "     Israel  Nash        "             50  00 

"     "     Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel     .       .       .  100  00 

"     "     Other  persons 20  00 

Most  of  these  subscribers  were  large  contributors  to  the  original 
Endowment  Fund. 


V. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MINISTERIAL 
SUPPORT. 

The  Conmiittee  appointed  by  the  National  Conference  to  take 
into  consideration  the  subject  of  Ministerial  Support  would  sub- 
mit the  following  Report : 

They  hare  canvassed  the  subject  as  thoroughly  as  their  means 
would  allow,  and  feel  that  "the  facts  elicited  by  the  very  large 
correspondence  which  they  have  had  with  the  ministers  of  ^ 
denominations  should  in  some  way  be  placed  before  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Your  Committee  believe  that  there  is  no  class  of  men  in  the 
community  who  have  suffered  more  for  the  comforts  of  life 
during  the  last  few  years  than  the  ministers  who  are  &r  removed 
from  cities.  And  they  further  believe  that  this  evil  will  be  at 
once  remedied,  if  societies  can  be  made  to  listen  to  the  facts  in 
the  case:  There  is  an  immense  deal  of  pinching  poverty  among 
the  clergy  of  New  England.  Scores  of  men  in  the  country 
towns  are  supporting,  or  trying  to  support,  large  families  on 
salaries  of  less  than  five  hundred  dollars.  These  gentlemen 
have  a  liberal  education.    In  their  youth,  unmarried,  they  could 
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get  on  quite  well  with  the  pittance  given,  but  they  have  been 
cramped  more  and  more  every  year  as  the  times  grew  harder, 
and  the  family  grew  larger,  until  to-day  they  are  compelled  to 
resort  to  all  sorts  of  contrivances,  and  to  cut  and  trim  the 
necessities  of  the  faudly  in  every  way  in  order  to  pay  the  pro- 
vision and  clothing  bill.  We  thhik  it  would  stir  the  community 
to  a  complete  revolution  in  this  matter  if  some  of  the  letters 
which  the  Committee  have  received  could  be  published.  We 
have  been  greatly  troubled  as  we  have  read  the  details  of 
attempts  to  appear  respectable  in  cast-off  clothing  sent  from 
some  rich  relative  in  the  city,  and  to  seem  to  be  well  fed  and 
comfortable  with  the  meagre  supply  which  the  table  afforded. 
Actual  want  of  the  comforts  if  not  the  necessities  of  life  is 
involved  when  a  man  makes  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  sacred 
profession. 

We  cannot  help  feeling  that  while  a  certain  degree  of  poverty, 
just  enough  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  those  who  are  uncertain  as 
to  whether  it  is  best  to  take  the  step  or  not  that  decides  the  work 
of  the  future,  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  oflBce  from 
unirorthy  seekers,  and  while  we  would  not  be  understood  as 
advising  such  an  increase  of  salary  as  would  offer  any  temptar 
tions  whatever  to  persons  not  fit,  we  still  hold  it  to  be  a  patent 
truth  that  the  present  unnecessarily  meagre  compensation  does 
have  a  large  influence  to  keep  good  men  and  true  out  of  the 
ministry.  Willing  as  they  may  be  to  suffer  any  amount  of  prir 
vation  themselves,  they  must  feel  it  to  be  a  very  serious  thing  to 
involve  in  the  same  necessity  the  wife  and  children.  Let  the 
salaries  of  ministers  be  made  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
man  of  the  middle  class  in  society,  i.  e.,  give  him  such  a  sum  that 
he  need  not  concentrate  so  much  of  his  energy  upon  the  hopeless 
task  of  making  both  ends  meet,  and  give  more  of  his  time  to  the 
books  and  the  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself,  and  we 
believe  that  the  effect  on  the  religious  world  would  be  felt  at 
once. 

Our  only  wonder,  and  the  wonder  has  been  on  the  increase 
since  our  investigation  of  this  matter,  is  that  so  many  men,  with 
these  inevitable  evils  before  them,  have  entered  the  profession. 
To  give  up  all  things  in  order  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  hu- 
manity, and  to  be  paid  for  it  with  the  coarsest  possible  crust, 
seems  to  be  hardly  fair.  If  a  young  man,  with  the  Spirit  of  God 
moving  in  his  heart,  looks  out  upon  any  other  profession,  he  sees 
a  thousand  inducements, — he  can  live  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and 
of  his  plenty  he  can  give  whatever  his  generous  heart  may  die- 
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tate  to  the  philanthropic  organizations  and  the  reforms  of  the 
time, — he  can  give  his  children  a  fiUing  education;  and  he  can 
do  a  vast  deal  of  real  ministerial  work  among  men  by  the  ster- 
ling integrity  of  his  character  and  the  eloquence  of  a  pure  life  j 
but  if  he  looks  at  the  prospect  which  the  ministry  has  to  offer, 
he  sees  so  much  pain  and  poverty  and  care  for  merely  household 
goodS;  that  your  Committee  do  not  and  cannot  think  it  strange 
that  the  professions  of  the  Law  and  Medicine  are  crowded  with 
aspirants  while  the  Ministry  is  compelled  to  be  thankful  for  the 
little  it  gets.  No  man  can  write  a  good  sermon  with  an  unpaid 
provision  bill  lying  on  the  table ;  and  no  man  can  put  zeal  into 
his  preaching,  and  into  his  daily  talk,  if  his  landlord's  prompt- 
ness in  sending  for  the  quarter's  rent  is  not  met  with  equal 
promptness  on  the  part  of  the  parish  in  paying  the  quarter's  sal- 
ary. This  may  seem  to  be  a  very  small  thing  to  many,  but  to 
the  minister  it  involves  his  peace  of  mind  and  gives  color  to  all 
his  public  services. 

The  necessity  of  growing  old,  and  the  inevitable  cold  shoul- 
der which  is  turned  to  a  minister  in  parishes  which  are  looking 
over  candidates,  make  it  very  important  to  provide  at  mid-day 
for  the  time  when  the  shadows  will  gather.  Under  the  present 
regime  this  is  utterly  out  of  the  question.  In  these  days  a  young 
minister  must  either  marry  a  rich  wife,  or  not  marry  at  all.  In 
country  parishes  it  often  happens  that  the  wealthy  man  of  the 
village  pays  out  of  his  abundwce  only  thirty  or  forty  dollars  a 
year  for  the  support  of  the  church,  whose  minister,  with  a  salary 
varying  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  dollars, 
is*  expected  to  give  his  whole  time  to  his  sacred  work  and  make 
as  good  an  ^  appearance"  as  his  position  demands.  In  scores  of 
instances  ministers  are  compelled  to  resort  to  some  secular  pur- 
suit in  connection  with  the  sacred  office  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  provision  dealer.  He  keeps  a  little  farm  and  does 
all  the  work  himself;  he  opens  a  school,  and  thus  incurs  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  society,  who  insist  that  the  care  of  his  people  is 
quite  enough  work  for  one  man ;  he  boards  and  teaches  forlorn 
suspended  students,  or  resorts  to  some  other  device  to  meet  the 
constant  demands  on  his  purse. 

You  can  see  at  once  that  all  this  is  true  when  we  say  that 
there  ar^  scores  of  ministers  in  New  England  who  are  living 
(we  could  choose  a  different  word)  on  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  scores  more  who  subsist  on  what  less  than 
eight  hundred  will  buy.  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  compare 
this  with  the  wages  given  to  artisans,  you  will  see  at  once  that 
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educated  labor  in  competition  with  uneducated  labor  stands  no 
chance  at  all.  A  firstK^lass  mason  receives  per  day  $4,  or  for 
the  vorkina:  days  of  the  year  about  $1,200.  A  first-class 
carpenter  $3.50  per  day,  or  per  annum  $1,000.  A  first-class 
painter  $1,000.  A  common  Irish  laborer  $2  per  day,  or  per 
annum,  say  $500.  A  lumper  or  porter,  per  annum,  say  $700. 
And  so  we  might  go  through  the  list.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  country  ministers  of  to-day  receive,  for  the  amount  of 
labor  done,  tsir  less  than  any  other  class  of  persons  including 
day  laborers.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  The  people  will 
never  know  the  amount  of  actual  pinching  that  is  constantly 
practised  in  consequence  of  this  under  pay.  We  are  not  wrong 
in  saying  that  if  the  salaries  of  ministers*  could  be  so  increased 
as  to  insure  the  comforts  of  life,  the  tone  of  Sunday  exercises 
would  be  more  healthy  and  cheerful,  and  the  influence  of  the 
churches  would  bd  largely  increased. 

Your  Committee  have  tried  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  bvQ 
iriiich  they  could  recommend  to  the  Conference.  The  whole 
matter  ought  to  find  its  way  to  the  thoughtful,  the  careful 
and  the  Christian  men  and  women  throughout  the  country. 
We  believe  that  som'ething  should  be  done  at  once.  J£  it  is 
found  impossible  to  pledge  an  increase  of  salary,  let  the  min- 
ister be  protected  from  the  evils  of  poverty  in  his  old  age  by 
means  of  a  policy  of  Life  Insurance  on  the  endowment  plan, 
which  will  guarantee  to  the  possessor  at  a  certain  age,  say  fifty, 
the  payment  of  a  sum  sufficiently  large  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door.  This  would  not  be  a  heavy  task  for  any  society  to 
assume.  The  minister's  life  can  be  insured  for  a  small  annual 
expenditure,  and  the  comfort  which  would  accrue  to  recipients 
of  such  bounty  would  hh  of  great  benefit  to  the  church.  This  ia 
only  one  means  of  obviating  a  serious  difficulty.  We  would 
recommend  to  all  societies  a  thorough  investigation  of  this 
matter,  and  feel  sure  that  when  the  community  is  made  aware 
of  the  bald  &cts  of  the  case,  its  own  good  sense  will  suggest 
immediate  action. 

Bespectfully  yours, 

GEO.  H.  HEPWORTH,  F&r  the  C<mmiUee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  of  the  National  Conference  has  the  honor  to 
report  as  follows : 

The  most  important  work  of  the  Syi-acuse  Conference  was 
the  establishment  of  the  system  of  Local  Conferences,  covering 
almost  the  whole  country.  Fourteen  such  Local  Conferences 
have  been  organized  under  various  constitutions,  all  with  the 
same  desire  for  giving  system  and  energy  to  our  missionary 
work.  The  Maine  Conference,  the  New  Hampshire  Association 
and  the  Western  Conference  have  continued  their  energetic 
operations  in  the  same  direction.  The  Western  Conference  has 
formed  the  closest  alliance  for  its  missionary  work  with  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  which  has  appointed  Rev. 
Carlton  Staples  as  its  Western  Secretary.  The  increased  vigor 
and  unity  of  action  fitly  represents  the  complete  unity  of  spirit 
which  has  always  characterized  the  action  of  the  two  societies. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  which  will  come  before  you 
for  consultation  is  the  method  of  work  of  these  several  bodies,  so 
closely  related  with  the  religious  life  of  our  churches.  In  place 
of  any  printed  reports  from  the  missionary  organizations,  the 
Council  has  asked  the  presence  of  all  the  secretaries  of  these  Con- 
ferences, and  they  have  requested  Rev.  Mr.  Scandlin,  one  of  their 
number,  to  report  at  this  session  the  progress  made  in  the  organ- 
ization of  our  body  through  the  Conferences.  We  will  there- 
fore here  simply  say,  that,  while  in  various  ways  they  have 
quickened  the  life  and  activity  of  our  individual  churches,  they 
have  also,  without  at  all  infringing  on  th^  principle  of  congrega- 
tional independence  done  very  much  to  quicken  the  action  of 
the  denomination. 

The  secretaries  have  held  frequent  meetings,  and  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  entire  harmony  and  strong  interest  of  all,  it  may 
be  stated  that  each  one  of  tiiese  meetings  has  been  attended  by 
nearly  every  secretary  of  Conferences  in  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States.  At  these  meetings  a  comparison  of  methods  and 
results  has  been  had,  and  such  plans  agreed  upon  as  bear  on  the 
more  general  interests  of  the  denomination.  In  particular,  the 
raising  of  money  for  the  American  Unitarian  Association  has 
been  systematized,  and  much  has  been  accomplished  towards 
realizing  the  practical  results  for  which  the  system  was  designed. 

From  the  reports  of  these  bodies,  and  from  the  other  informa- 
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tion  brought  before  us,  we  are  satisfied  that  we  have  more  reason 
than  ever  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  extent  of  the  work 
before  us,  and  on  the  means  we  have  for  carrying  it  out.  The 
signs  of  the  times  certainly  show  that  we  have  a  great  duty  in 
the  religious  organization  and  instruction  of  this  country,  and 
in  giving  to  it  purer  forms  and  simpler  statements  for  the  expres- 
sion of  its  religious  life.  And  the  short  life  of  the  National 
Conference  even  is  already  long  enough  to  show  that  efforts, 
even  as  slight  as  those  we  have  used,  will  be  largely  rewarded. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  no  statistics  which  properly  represent 
the  steady  growth  of  liberal  sentiment  in  religion  through  the 
land.  The  enumeration  of  the  churches  represented  here  from 
time  to  time  furnishes  no  such  expression.  First,  because  such 
sentiment  exists  largely  in  districts  of  scattered  population, 
where  no  efforts  can  be  made  to  express  it  by  the  organization 
of  churches.  Second,  because,  even  the  steady  demand  made  in 
the  cities  of  the  Middle  States  and  of  the  West  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  churches  of  our  faith  cannot  be  understood  by 
persons  who  do  not  see  the  correspondence  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  Unitarian  Association  at  Boston  and  Chicago.  In  many 
cases  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those  gentlemen  to  say,  however 
unwillingly,  that  they  cannot  advise  our  friends  to  organize 
fliemselves  in  parishes,  because  they  cannot  in  fairness  promise 
them  even  a  reasonable  prospect  of  attaining  a  satisfactcHry  re- 
ligious teacher.  At  any  moment  there  may  be  a  small  number 
of  preachers  unemployed.  But  the  number  of  parishes  without 
ministers  is  always  substantially  as  large.  The  enlargement  of 
the  number  of  our  parishes  goes  forward,  therefore,  precisely  as 
fast  as  the  increase  of  our  clergy.    It  goes  forward  no  faster.* 

This  fact  is  to  be  observed  with  interest  by  those  persons  who 
hope  to  substitute  the  work  of  laymen  while  engaged  in  other 
walks  of  life,  for  the  ministrations  of  a  professional  clergy,  set 
aside  for  the  ministry  and  for  no  other  service.  Whatever  may 
be  the  value  of  such  religious  organizations  as  the  Friends  es- 
tablish, not  directly  involving  the  work  of  a  stated  ministry,  we 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  any  such  organizations  take 
the  place  of  churches  on  the  old  pattern.  On  the  other  hand 
the  first  demand  in  our  new  societies  is  for  a  minister  who  shall 
not  only  take  the  work  assigned  to  the  ministry  in  all  ages  of 


♦Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  churches  were  Invited  to  the  first  New 
York  Convention  of  April,  1865.  Three  hundred  and  flfty-slx  were  invited 
to  this  Conference  in  October,  186S.  / 
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the  church,  but  also  shall  understand  and  carry  through  much 
of  the  detail  of  the  work  of  a  new  organization.  Bight  or 
wrong,  this  demand  thus  far  controls  the  formation  of  such  soci- 
eties, and  our  secretaries  are  therefore  constantly  compelled  to 
discours^e  movements  in  the  formation  of  new  parishes,  till  they 
can  be  sure  that  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  an  adequate 
pulpit  supply. 

The  mere  statistics,  therefore,  of  the  increase  of  our  churches, 
gratifying  as  they  are,  do  not  in  any  way  represent  the  general 
interest  in  the  Northern,  Middle  and  Western  States  in  the 
cause  which  we  have  at  heart  They  simply  show  the  extension 
which  I  has  been  possible  with  the  force  of  ministers  which  this 
body  can  now  command.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  number 
of  our  churches  now,  with  the  number  invited  to  the  Convention 
in  this  city  in  April,  1865,  when  the  Oonference  was  formed, 
shows  an  increase  of  eighty-three  churches,  about  thirty  per 
cent  in  three  and  a  half  years.  The  policy  of  the  Unitarian 
Association  and  of  the  Western  Oonference,  a  policy  which  the 
council  emphatically  approve,  is  to  place  these  churches,  as 
largely  as  possible,  at  centres  of  influence,  as  at  university  towns 
or  in  central  cities.  Every  city  in  America  of  more  than  50,000 
inhabitants  has  now  at  least  one  Unitarian  Church,  with  two 
temporary  exceptions,  which  are  fitly  supplied  by  our  Univer- 
salist  brethren. 

These  new  churches  are  mostly  self-supporting,  after  the 
necessary  missionary  expenses  of  a  beginning  had  been  gener- 
ously met.  There  is  no  economy  in  attempting  to  limit  those 
initial  expenses  by  a  niggardly  standard.  The  steady  increase 
of  this  work,  however,  has  not  been  accompanied,  as  we  could 
have  hoped,  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  contributions 
to  our  central  treasury.  We  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
contributions  of  our  churches  during  the  last  year,  for  religious 
purposes,  have  been  larger  than  ever  before.  But  almost  every 
church,  in  its  new  activity,  has  found  some  object  of  direct 
interest  which  has  occupied  its  attention,  and  the  charity  which 
begins  at  home  has  in  many  instances  absorbed  the  offerings 
which  we  would  have  been  glad  to  use  in  distant  service.  For 
instance,  the  few  years  past  have  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
our  church  edifices.  Of  such  local  work  the  Council  has  no  of- 
ficial  accounts  —  its  character  not  falling  within  the  view  of  the 
reports  presented  to  us.  But  a  single  illustration  of  it,  which  is 
not  exceptional,  is  found  in  the  work  of  the  churches  in  the  city 
of  Boston.    That  city  is  represented  here  by  delegates  from 
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thirteen  churches,  and  five  chapels  of  the  Ministrj-at-Large. 
Within  six  or  seven  years  past  twelve  of  the  thirteen  churches 
have  occupied  or  have  undertaken  the  erection  of  wholly  new 
church  edifices  much  larger  than  they  occupied  before,  or  have 
supplemented  their  work  by  the  erection  of  mission  chapels. 
The  one  exception  is  in  the  historical  society  of  King's  Chapel  — 
to  change  whose  venerable  church  would  be  sacrilege ;  but  the 
congregation  there,  none  the  less  alive  to  its  duty,  has  made  the 
most  liberal  contributions  for  the  extension  of  church  accommo- 
dations elsewhere  in  the  city.  These  new  arrangements,  when 
completed,  will  more  than  double  the  accommodations  for  wor- 
shippers provided  in  those  churches.  The  same  churches,  united 
in  the  Benevolent  Fraternity,  have  in  the  same  time  arranged  for 
the  erection  of  two  larger  chapels  than  those  now  occupied ;  and 
one  chapel  wholly  new  has  been  added  to  their  number.  Briefly 
stated,  here  is  an  instance  of  the  steady  work  going  forwanl 
wifliin  our  churches,  which  makes  no  appearance  whatever  in  a 
list  which  simply  counts  their  numbers. 

The  experience  of  every  Protestant  church  shows,  however, 
that  only  those  inhabitants  of  our  cities  whose  residence  is  in 
some  measure  permanent,  attach  themselves  to  an  established 
congr^ation.  Our  churches  are  religious  homes,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  have  no  homes  elsewhere  do  not  yet  find  themselves  at 
home  in  these  churches.  Now  in  all  our  large  cities  one-half  the 
population  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  nomadic, 
movable  or  floating  class.  They  are  supported  by  wages  paid 
weekly  or  monthly  in  contracts  which  last  for  short  periods  only. 
They  have  no  real  estate,  little  other  property  which  fetters  their 
movements,  and  at  a  day's  notice  are  ready  to  pass  to  any  other 
city  which  ofiers  more  for  their  labor.  They  rent  their  tene- 
ments on  short  leases,  or  on  none,  and  often  regard  themselves 
as  a  transient  population.  Such  a  population  is  not  provided 
for  in  its  religious  needs  by  any  of  our  older  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tems. None  the  less  do  those  needs  exist,  however.  The 
necessity  of  worship  and  communion  is  as  great  as  ever,  and 
a  fit  provision  for  that  necessity  is  perhaps  the  most  serious 
demand  now  made  on  the  churches  in  America. 

We  have  watched,  therefore,  with  intense  interest  the  great 
popular  gatherings  conducted  for  two  winters  past  in  Boston, 
Lawrence,  Springfield,  New  Bedford,  Providence,  Salem,  and 
other  large  cities  at  the  East,  and  in  Chicago  and  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, under  the  direction  of  our  Local  Conferences  or  our 
clergy,  to  which  the  general  name  of  theatre  meetings  has  been 
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^ven.  In  these  meetings  there  has  been  a  steady  attendance, 
not  yet  seen  to  flag,  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  this  attendance  is  larger  than  that  in  all  the 
churches  in  the  town  the  same  day.  Jn  Boston  the  attendance 
has  more  than  once  outnumbered  the  attendance  the  same  day 
in  the  thirteen  Unitarian  churches  of  the  city  proper  —  the  thea- 
tre congregations  being  indifferent  to  storms  which  deter  the 
attendance  of  worshippers  more  certain  that  they  have  "already 
attained."  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  state  any  law  of  these  re> 
markable  assemblages.  It  is  observed,  however,  that  they  dis- 
trust any  reference  by  the  preachers  to  sacerdotal  theology,  or  to 
that  of  terror  or  of  partiality;  it  is  even  observed  that  they  are 
not  familiar  with  the  tunes  which  had  been  supposed  universally 
known  by  Protestant  worshippers.  It  is  thought  that  they  do 
not  relish  merely  ornamental  or  rhetorical  addresses  more  than 
do  audieuces  of  the  most  scholarly  taste ;  and  that  their  atten- 
tion is  best  held  by  the  most  thoughtful  discussion. 

We  regard  the  maintenance  of  these  services  as  a  duty  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  present  aspects  of  society. 

The  wish  is  constantly  expressed  that  congregations,  which 
seem  to  be  determined  toj  make  the  theatre  or  public  hall 
their  place  of  worship,  should  be  better  known,  their  separate 
wants  better  attended  to,  and  the  duties  of  ministry  among 
them  better  fulfilled.  But  we  do  not  learn  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Local  Conferences  in  this  direction  have  met  with  any  suc- 
cess. In  the  city  of  Providence,  however,  under  the  lead  of  the 
Committee  who  had  in  charge  the  City  Hall  meetings  of  1867-8, 
has  grown  up  the  Providence  Union  for  Christian  Work,  which 
carries  forward  those  meetings  still,  and  has  inaugurated  a  sys- 
tematio  and  careful  series  and  method  of  religious  work,  which 
seem  to  interest  the  people  of  that  city  who  had  not  found  their 
religious  homes  in  churches.  The  example  was  so  striking  that 
a  similar  organization  called  the  Suffolk  Union  wa3  formed  in 
Boston,  which  is  represented  here  to-day.  The  Council  are  so 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  diligent  study  of  every  enter- 
prise for  meeting  the  great  popular  need  of  the  cities,  and  are 
so  gratified  by  tibe  success  of  the  Union  in  Providence,  that  they 
have  asked  for  a  special  report  of  that  enterprise,  which  will  be 
presented  to  you  at  this  meeting — in  connection  with  some  stud- 
ies on  the  general  problem  of  the  absence  of  so  large  a  part  of 
the  population  of  our  cities  from  our  established  churches. 

In  the  States  lately  the  scene  of  war,  the  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion has  made  some  efforts  to  establish  churches,  with  little 
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result.  The  principal  work  of  our  churches  there  has  been  the 
assistance  and  establishment  of  schools — in  which  with  most 
catholic  spirit  they  have  worked  generally  in  connection  with 
the  Freedmen's  Commission  and  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Society. 
The  Methodist,  Orthodox,  Baptist  and  Episcopal  churches,  how- 
ever, gradually  withdrew  from  these  organizations  to  render 
their  assistance  to  denominational  institutions.  The  Roman 
Catholics  never  joined  them,  and  an  unsectarian  common  school 
system  for  the  South — like  that  universal  through  the  North  — 
is  now  left,  therefore,  mainly  to  the  oversight  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  and  of  the 
Liberal  churches  of  America. 

In  our  own  evident  inability  to  meet  the  religious  destitation 
of  the  South,  the  Council  and  the  officers  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  studied  largely  the  efforts  of  other  religious 
bodies  more  favorably  placed  than  we,  and  we  satisfied  ourselves 
that  the  great  organization  known  as  the  African  Methodist 
Church,  a  body  created  and  managed  wholly  by  men  of  color, 
understands  liie  exigency  at  the  South,  and  is  doing  more  to 
meet  it  than  any  other  religious  communion.  Conscious  our- 
selves that  we  had  neither  preachers  to  send  to  the  South,  nor 
congregations  to  hear  them,  we  consulted  with  the  bishops  and 
members  of  that  Conference  as  to  what  fair  ways  were  open  in 
which  we  could  render  them  assistance.  The  outlines  of  a  plan 
have  been  agreed  upon,  by  which  the  Unitarian  Association 
agrees  to  furnish  such  books  as  may  be  jointly  determine  don  as 
valuable  for  the  religious  uses  of  the  African  Church  in  its 
Southern  mission.  We  have  attempted  also  to  render  some 
assistance  to  the  training  school  for  freedmen  which  that  Con- 
ference has  established  under  the  name  of  Wilberforce  College,  at 
Xenia,  Ohio,  and  other  plans  are  now  being  prepared  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  African  Methodist  Church  and  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  for  a  more  general  co-operation  in  the 
work  of  higher  education. 

The  subjects  thus  briefly  touched  upon  have  been  those  which 
have  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Council  at  its  meet- 
ings. We  have  generally  sent  representatives  to  the  meetings 
of  our  Local  Conferences  —  and  we  were  represented  at  the 
recent  meetings  of  the  Methodist  Conference  for  New  England  — 
of  the  United  States  Convention  of  Universalists,  and  of  the 
African  Methodist  Church,  by  delegates  who  were  directed  to 
express  to  those  bodies  our  sense  of  the  value  of  the  great  work 
which  they  have  in  hand. 
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Our  chief  work,  however,  is  in  the  arrangement  of  the  busi- 
ness presented  for  consideration  at  this  General  Meeting  of  the 
National  Conference.  Different  Conferences  and  members  have 
notified  us  of  their  wish  to  bring  up  eleven  different  topics  for 
consideration.  Ten  of  these  are  named  on  the  printed  list 
which  for  convenience  is- circulated  to-day.*  After  this  was 
printed,  several  delegates  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  preamble  of  our  Constitution. 
Becognizing  the  general  interest  of  this  subject,  the  Council, 
after  consultation  with  those  interested  in  the  amendments, 
propose  that  that  subject  be  assigned  for  the  special  order  for 
to-morrow — the  discussion  on  it  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  tiie 
session.  They  propose  that  the  election  of  officers  be  made  the 
special  order  of  Friday  morning. 

They  propose  that,  with  these  exceptions,  the  other  topics  be 
taken  up  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  on  the  printed  docket, 
excepting  that  article  five  be  transferred  to  the  closing  day  of 
the  Convention. 

The  range  of  subjects  is  wide,  and  their  number  large.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  vitally  interesting  to  the  Churches 
represented  here,  and  to  the  faith  intrusted  to  us.  They  group 
themselves  under  six  different  heads ;  if  the  Conference  gives 
half  a  day  to  each,  they  will  occupy  us  three  days  only.     We 


•  I.  The  Local  Conferences  of  our  body,  and  their  working  in  practice. 
This  subject  wlU  be  opened  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Scandlin.  Itev.  C.  B.  Ferry 
will  follow  on  Itinerant  Missionary  Work. 

II.  The  methods  of  raising  money  by  the  Churches  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  This  subject  wm  be  introduced  by  Rev.  J.  F.  W. 
Ware  and  Rev.  Charles  Lowe. 

III.  Theological  Schools.  This  subject  wm  be  introduced  by  Rev.  B. 
Laird  Collier,  D.  D.  of  Chicago. 

IV.  The  relations  between  this  Conference  and  other  liberal  religions 
organizations  In  America.    Opened  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  I).  D. 

y.  The  relations  between  our  Churches  and  the  liberal  Churches  of 
Europe.    Opened  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.  D. 

VI.  Our  duty  to  the  part  of  the  population  of  our  cities  who  have  no 
connection  with  the  established  Churches,  and  take  no  interest  In  them. 
Opened  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Weeden,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

VII.  Our  duties  regarding  education  in  the  Southern  States.  Opened 
by  Prof.  A.  Crosby  and  Rev.  Geo.  L.  Chaney. 

VIII.  The  relations  of  this  Conference  with  the  African  Methodist 
Church.    Opened  by  Rev.  Fielder  Israel  and  Bishop  Payne. 

IX.  The  possibility  of  a  literary,  critical,  scientiflc,  and  theological 
review,  which  should  combine  the  support  of  the  liberal  religious  organi- 
zations of  America.  Opened  by  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood,  D.  D.,  and  Rev. 
J.  H.  Allen. 

X.  The  best  arrangements  for  assisting  the  publication  of  a  liberal 
religious  literature.    Opened  by  Rev.  S.  G.  Bulflnch,  D.  D. 
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approach  such  discussions  more  easily  than  do  the  Assemblies 
of  Churches  more  closely  boand.  For  in  all  our  proceedings  it 
is  to  be  remembered  on  all  hands,  —  what  we  suppose  to  be 
granted  by  all, — that  this  Conference  only  exists,  and  is  only 
possible,  on  the  Catholic  statement  originally  so  wisely  and 
unanimously  made  as  the  foundation  stone  on  which  it  rests,  in 
the  original  vote  of  our  first  Convention. 

"  That  to  secure  the  largest  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  widest 
practical  co-operation  of  the  members  of  our  body,  it  is  hereby 
understood  that  all  the  resolutions  and  declarations  of  this  body 
are  expressions  only  of  its  majority,  committing  in  no  degree 
those  who  object  to  them,  claiming  no  other  than  a  moral  author- 
ity over  the  members  or  the  Churches  represented  here ;  and  are 
dependent  wholly  for  their  eflFect  upon  the  consent  they  com- 
mand on  their  own  merits  from  the  Churches  here  represented 
or  belonging  within  the  circle  of  our  special  fellowship." 

On  motion  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale, 

Voted,  That  the  Chair  appoint  a  Business  Committee  of  five. 

And  the  Chair  appointed :  D.  B.  Eaton,  of  New  York ;  Rev. 
Augustus  Woodbury,  of  Providence ;  Artemas  Carter,  of  Chi- 
cago; Rev.  Frederick  Frothingham,  of  BuflFalo;  Rev.  T.  B.  For- 
bush,  of  Cleveland. 

Rev,  WuL  G.  Scandlin  read  the  following 

REPORT  ON  THE  LOCAL  CONFERENCES  OF  OUR  BODY 
AND  THEIR  WORKING  IN  PRACTICE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  it  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Council  that  the  whole  Unitarian  domain  should 
be  territorially  sub-divided,  so  that  every  church  should  belong 
to  some  Association  or  Conference.  As  a  result  of  that  recom- 
mendation, fourteen  Local  Conferences  have  been  organized, 
reaching  through  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  New  York  and  New  England.  As  a  denomi- 
nation, we  have  reached  this  specific  result  from  a  general  im- 
pulse and  movement.  The  National  Conference  came  into  being 
first ; — ^the  most  distinct  positive  want  that  it  realized  at  the  out- 
set were  local  organizations. 

In  the  attempt  to  form  these,  the  necessity  of  a  ifeasible  plan 
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for  society  action  and  for  mutual  co-operation;  became  obyioas ; 
not  only  as  a  possibility  of  success  for  these  Local  Conferences, 
but  as  the  only  condition  of  prosperity  for  societies  themselves ; 
— ^this  last  comes  first  as  a  matter  of  efficiency.  A  living  Church 
or  society  is  made  out  of  the  living  members  which  compose  it, 
out  of  co-operative  toil  for  the  end  binding  them  together.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  some  plan  for  society  organization,  generally  ao-' 
oepted,  and  faithfully  used,  for  the  binding  of  our  many  members 
in  these  Conference  relations  into  a  living  body  of  Christian 
co-laborers. 

All  the  local  organizations  felt  this  to  be  a  necessity.  Some 
pressed  it  as  a  duty — others  waived  it  out  of  what  was  termed 
respect  to  Congregational  usage,  rather  to  the  fear  of  jealousy 
or  suspicion  that  might  arise  from  external  suggestions.  It  was 
the  old  lion  of  Individuality  in  the  pathway  of  our  denomina- 
tional progress.  Wherever  these  local  Conferences  adopted 
plans,  or  offered  suggestions,  for  society  organization,  and  the 
annual  appointment  of  committees  for  specific  rel^ous  work, 
they  have  been  kindly  received  and  more  generally  adopted  than 
any  had  dared  to  hope. 

The  brief  period  allotted  to  this  report  makes  it  impossible  to 
treat  of  the  work  done  by  the  different  Load  Conferences.  One 
could  not  reach  in  thought  the  territory  over  which  they  extend 
in  the  time.  To  avoid  confusion,  though  at  the  risk  of  apparent 
selfishness.  I  accepted  the  task  of  outlining  the  work  attempted 
by  the  Worcester  Conference.  It  has  an  established  basis  of 
representation — ^the  pastor  and  six  lay  delegates  of  either  sex 
for  each  society.  Some  societies  elect  one  set  of  delegates  for 
a  year,  but  the  course  recommended  is  for  each  society  to  elect 
new  delegates  for  each  meeting,  so  that  aU  may  be  eventually 
brought  into  social  and  spiritual  contact,  being  baptized  into 
the  power  of  Christian  fellowship.  There  can  be  no  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  Conference  action  without  an  exact  basis  of 
representation,  and  the  immediate  action  of  each  society  in  the 
election  of  its  delegates.  All  who  desire  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Conference,  but  the  business  is  transacted  by  the  delegates. 
The  whole  machinery  of  the  Conference  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
its  Board  of  Officers,  so  that  we  have  a  definite  plan  for  each 
meeting,  something  looking  toward  practical  work,  embodied  ere 
the  meeting  closes  in  one  or  more  resolutions,  which  are  sent 
forth  as  the  recommendation  of  the  Conference  to  the  societies 
that  were  «or  might  have  been  present  at  its  gathering.  Out  of 
twenty-nine  societies,  seventeen  have  adopted  Uie  plan  of  organ- 
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ization  recommended;  so  that  anj  information  reqaired,  or  any 
BUjEgestions  to  be  made  touching  Sunday-schoolSi  missionary 
work,  and  charity  or  Christian  fellowship^  may  go  direct  Irom 
the  secretary  of  the  Conference  to  the  chairman  of  either  of 
these  committees.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  cultivate  among  the 
laity  of  our  parishes  practical  co-operation  in  our  Christian 
Vork..  By  our  missionary  committees  we  have  learned  the  ac- 
tual religious  condition  of  fifteen  towns.  We  have  gained  this 
knowledge  by  a  very  easy  and  simple  process.  By  using  the 
school  district  of  a  town  or  the  wards  of  a  city,  we  have  terri- 
torial divisions  already  made.  One  or  more  members  of  a  par- 
ish in  each  division  have  been  selected  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  on  Missionary  Work,  and  a  series  of  questions  to  be  an- 
swered for  each  family,  placed  in  their  hands.  These  sub-Com- 
mittees make  their  reports  to  the  Missionary  Committee  of  the 
parish,  placing  the  statistics  and  facts  gathered  as  material  for 
Christian  work  in  their  hands.  This  has  given  a  clear,  definite 
idea  of  the  field  that  is  white  unto  the  harvest,  lying  under  the 
very  shadow  of  our  churches.  The  districts  revealing  the  great- 
est religious  wants  are  to  be  entered  in  one  of  two  ways,  and, 
whenever  possible,  by  both.  Sunday  or  other  evening  service 
should  be  held  in  the  distinct  Town  HaU,  or  one's  own  people 
of  each  district  should  be  gathered  at  one  of  their  residences, 
and  they  bo  taught  the  actual  condition  of  their  neighborhood 
as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  their  district;  and  have  commended 
to  their  sympathy  those  living  without  Christian  relations  or 
apparent  religious  interest  You  thus  organize  the  religious 
sentiment  of  each  neighborhood,  and  commit  to  its  care  not  some 
distant  outpost,  but  a  locality  familiar,  people  known,  and 
work  ever  soliciting.  We  advise  moderation  in  order  to  obtain 
stability, —  selecting  one  or  two  families  in  a  district,  and  then 
concentrating  on  them  its  whole  power, — carrying  our  personal 
religious  influence  to  them  in  their  homes,  by  our  neighborly 
intercourse  and  S}rmpathy.  Giving  them  this,  they  will  event- 
ually turn  to  the  spiritual  homes  of  our  faith,  as  the  planet 
turns  toward  tiie  light. 

Pastoral  visitation,  weekly,  to  oim  of  these  points,  welcoming 
any  and  all  of  the  district  to  friendly  religious  intercourse, 
would  keep  the  machinery  in  operation,  deepen  the  life  of  the 
parish  by  tiie  Christian  work  it  was  doing,  and  help  with  holiest 
sympaUiy  the  unchurched  masses  of  the  nation. 

These  Committees  should  be  appointed  by  the  societies,  and 
they  should  receive  from  the  chairman  of  each  an  annual  report 
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of  their  work  and  its  results.  In  this  way  you  organize  and  Be% 
in  active  operation  the  combined  power  of  laity  and  clergy.  As 
secretary  of  the  Conference  I  am  to  learn  all  I  can  of  the  condi- 
tion and  wants  of  each  society  —  ministering  to  the  last  whenever 
and  wherever  it  is  a  possibility,  bringing  their  vacant  pulpits  and 
our  unsettled  ministers  into  hopeful  connection  and  communion, 
setting  forth  in  every  way  and  in  all  places  the  work,  power  and 
life  of  the  denomination,  spurring  them  to  holy  zeal  and  right- 
eous emulation,  touching  their  pure  minds  by  way  of  remem- 
brance on  contribution  of  finance  for  our  general  missionary 
work.  Pew  will  justly  question  the  love  for  religious  liberty 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of  Massachusetts.  And  yet 
these  suggestions,  plans  for  remodelling  societies  that  liave 
passed  their  century  of  existence,  this  external  supervision,  if 
you  please  so  to  term  it,  has  been  received  in  the  kindest 
spirit  and  with  deepest  gratitude.  We  are  freer  today  than 
when  we  were  frozen  in  our  separate  icicle  of  individuality.  By 
such  a  system  we  are  striving  to  make  our  Conference  a  wheel 
in  the  mechanical  construction  of  our  denominational  life,  so 
that  any  suggestion  or  inquiry  of  this  National  Conference  may 
pass  down  through  the  American  Unitarian  Association  as  the 
headquarters  of  our  missionary  work,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Conference,  and  then  through  him  to  every  society  in  his 
territorial  domain  —  finding  at  each  point  a  guardian  of  our 
religious  liberty,  a  defender  of  its  sacred  rights.  By  this  Con- 
ference action  we  have  lost  much  of  the  isolation  and  coldness 
of  our  past ;  and  the  mingling  of  our  ofiierings  on  the  common 
altar  of  Christian  fellowship  and  faith  brings  down  a  very 
pentecost  of  joy  —  so  that  we  find  new  tongues  and  power  for 
the  ministry  of  Christ  in  the  world  of  humanity.  We  feel  that 
no  one  thing  would  do  so  much  toward  awakening  a  deep 
religious  interest,  concentrating  it  into  practical  avenues  of 
Christian  co-operation,  as  this  thorough  organization  of  our 
societies,  this  starting  of  laity  into  an  examination  oi  their  own 
local  surroundings,  and  then  setting  them  to  work  upon 
the  material  which  they  find.  It  will  give  sympathy,  confidence 
and  fellowship  among  societies,  between  Conferences,  and  all 
through  the  denomination.  With  a  common  aim  and  a  common 
system  for  our  practical  Christian  work,  we  march,  not  as 
separate  units,  but  as  a  solid  organized  body  to  the  living  strain 
and  impulse  from  union,  under  the  standard  of  the  Cross, 
rescuing  humanity  from  the  fetters  of  error  and  the  degradation 
of  sin. 
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A  common  system  of  organization  for  societies,  which  means 
a  common  plan  for  work,  mutual  and  harmonious  action  of 
Conferences,  the  concentration  of  our  whole  power  through  our 
denominational  avenues  for  the  particular  work  which  we  have 
been  raised  up  to  do;  — the  sooner  this  is  done  the  sooner  our 
strength  will  be  realized,  and  the  quicker  all  needed  means  will 
be  raised  through  these  regular  and  established  ways.  This  is 
our  first  and  greatest  want.  The  worth  of  these  local  organi- 
zations can  be  seen  from  the  work  they  have  already  accom- 
plished, the  deepening  of  our  religious  life,  and  the  systematized 
apportionment  and  collection  of  funds  for  the  general  missionary 
work  of  the  denomination.  The  fact  that  such  harmony  and 
co-operation  are  possible  is  found  in  the  meetings  already  held 
by  the  secretaries  of  these  different  Conferences,  and  the  great 
practical  good  growing  therefrom. 

Eev.  C.  B.  Perry  read  the  following 

REPORT  ON  ITINERANT  PREACHING. 

No  one  rejoices  more  than  I  do  over  the  earnest  efforts  that 
are  making  to  convey  the  Word  to  the  unchurched  masses 
of  our  large  cities.  It  is  a  noble  work,  and  I  am  glad  that 
Liberal  Christianity  is  to  have  the  honor  of  initiating  it.  Perhaps 
ours  is  the  only  form  of  Christianity  that  will  readily  adapt  itself 
either  to  the  wants  of  the  common  people,  or  to  the  methods 
which  alone  will  meet  their  case.  And  whether  these  efforts 
result  in  church  organizations,  or  any  thing  like  them,  or  not,  is 
to  me  a  matter  of  very  little  anxiety  or  concern.  The  people 
will  hear  the  Word ;  the  seed  will  be  sown  in  many  hearts ;  man 
and  woman  will  be  lifted  up,  and  comforted  and  saved,  and  then 
they  will  organize  themselves  as  best  suits  their  own  needs  and 
inclinations.  At  all  events  I  think  we  may  safely  have  visible 
results  with  God,  and  go  forward  and  do  the  work  assigned  us 
in  faith,  believing  that  no  word  or  influence  of  the  Spirit  will  be 
lost,  but  will  accomplish  that — all  and  no  more — whereunto  it  is 
sent  Jesus  said  little  or  nothing  about  organizing  churches. 
His  appeal  to  his  disciples  about  preaching  the  Good  News  was 
very  urgent. 

But  while  you  are  doing  so  much,  and  so  much  is  being  said 
on  every  hand  about  feeding  the  spiritually  destitute  multitudes 
in  our  large  cities,  some  of  us  are  beginning  to  ask  ourselves, 
cannot  something  be  done  more  than  has  hitherto  been  con- 
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templated,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  vast  mnltitudes  of  people 
in  similar  circumstances,  who  are  living  in  the  country.  •  I 
suppose  you  who  live  in  cities,  unless  your  attention  has  been 
specially  called  to  the  subject,  and  have  had  opportunities 
to  inform  yourselves,  have  very  inadequate  ideas  of  the  number 
of  people  in  our  country  towns,  everywhere,  who  do  not^ 
regularly  or  irregularly,  attend  the  public  ministrations  of 
religion  in  the  various  places  in  which  they  reside.  Tn  my 
own  State  it  is  estimated  that  not  quite  a  third  part  of  the 
inhabitants  are  church-going  people.  In  several  of  the  towns 
ttiere  are  no  churches  at  all,  and  most  of  the  churches  that  do 
exist  are  not,  on  an  average,  two-thirds  filled  from  Sunday 
to  Sunday.  In  one  town  of  1,700  inhabitants,  there  is  one  relig- 
ious society.  Free-will  Baptist  I  think,  and  just  one  hundred 
persons  find  their  religious  home  in  it  There  is  a  handful  of 
determined  women  in  tibe  place  who  are  making  every  effort  to 
establish  and  maintain  liberal  preaching,  which,  it  is  said,  is  the 
only  kind  that  has  the  least  shadow  of  a  chance  of  being  heard. 
Preaching  has  been  had  there  more  or  less  during  the  two 
yoars  past,  and  we  hope  one  day  to  establish  in  the  place  a 
Unitarian  Society.  This  is  perhaps  a  rather  extreme  case,  but 
it  seems  to  show  the  state  of  things  in  many  of  our  towns,  and 
probably  in  too  many  tovms  throughout  the  country. 

New  Hampshire  numbers  some  330,000  inhabitants.  There 
are,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  550  churches  or  places  of  public 
worship  in  the  State.  Divide  the  number  of  inhabitants  by  the 
number  of  churches,  and  you  have  for  each  church  a  congr^ation 
of  about  600.  "  Well,"  you  say,  « this  is  well  enough."  Yes,  pro- 
viding all  the  inhabitants  go  to  meeting;  and  providing  moreover 
that  Uie  aggregate  church  accommodations  are  all  used.  But  the 
average  attendance  upon  public  worship  throughout  the  State 
does  not  exceed  200  to  each  society — hardly  amounts  to  that 
number.  Besides,  the  average  capacity  of  our  churches  is,  per* 
haps,  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  more  than  300  persons  each. 
So  you  see,  Ml  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  are 
wholly  outside  religious  influences,  do  not  see  fit  for  one  reason 
or  another  to  fill  up  the  churches  which  exist  among  them,  and 
could  not  all  be  accommodated  with  church  privileges,  provided 
all  had  the  desire  to  enjoy  them. 

This  is  the  condition  of  things  religious,  or  rather  ecclesias- 
tical,  which  exists  in  the  State  to  which  I  belong.  That  my 
own  State  is  an  exception  to  most  others  in  this  respect,  I  have 
grave  reasons  to  doubt    If  a  condition  of  semi-barbarism  can 
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be  predicated  of  us,  we  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  we 
are  not  alone  in  this  distinction.  All  over  the  country,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  the  same  melancholy  state  of  things  exists.  Not  a 
third  part  of  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  meeting,  or 
care  much  about  religious  things ;  are  rather  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  religion,  as  it  is  publicly  set  forth,  to  say  the  least, 
is  a  thing  of  iho  past,  churches  an  unnecessary  expense,  and 
ministers  a  kind  of  humbug.  The  masses  of  the  people  do  not 
believe  that  there  *is  anything  in  this  whole  matter  which  the 
preachers  are  making  such  an  ado  about  They  believe  in 
politicSy  in  science,  in  education,  in  agriculture,  in  trade,  in 
machinery,  in  government  bonds,  but  they  do  not  believe  in 
religion,  —  well  enough  for  those  who  have  the  time  and  means 
to  attend  to  it,  but  not  the  thing  for  practical  business  men,  who 
have  something  tangible,  something  of  immediate  and  pressing 
importance  to  occupy  themselves  with.  They  are  called  by  their 
pious  neighbors,  sceptics,  infidels,  the  world's  people,  and  what 
not;  but  care  they  for  that?  Their  company  is  so  large,  and 
so  respectable  withal,  that  they  can  afford  to  be  so  regarded  by 
the  insignificant  handful  calling  themselves  ^'  Christians."  Be- 
sides, they  are  getting  it  into  their  heads,  many  of  them,  that 
the  Christians  are  really  no  better  off  than  they  are  —  live  no 
better,  and  die  no  better;  are  no  happier  in  this  world,  and 
they  see  no  reason,  say  they,  why  they  should  be  happier  in  the 
next.  Multitudes  of  them  have  the  notion  that  they,  their  fam- 
ilies, and  society,  can  get  on  quite  as  well  without  the  churches 
as  with.  At  any  rate,  they  take  no  interest  in  what  the  preachers 
say,  and  they  are  not  going  where  they  will  not  be  interested ; 
especially  they  are  not  going  to  pay  out  their  money  where  they 
can  see  nothing  that  is  going  tq  come  of  it  They  will  go  in 
crowds  to  hear  a  stump  speaker,  and  if  he  interests  them  they 
will  go  again  and  again.  But  to  the  political  speal^er  who  is 
dull,  once  is  always  enough  for  him.  He  has  uq  need  of  coming 
the  second  time.  And  the  same  test  is  applied  to  ministers  and 
preaching,  and  I  am  not  able  to  bring  myself  to  think  that  it  is 
&r  out  of  the  way. 

Some  may  be  ready  to  maintain  that  the  cause  of  this  general 
indifference  is  the  irrational  doctrines  which  are  preached  in  the 
churches,  and  that*Orthodoxy  therefore  is  responsible  for  it,  and 
that  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  plant  Unitarian  churches  in  every 
town  and  village  throughout  the  country.  Doubtless  this  is 
partly  true.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  nor  even  half  the 
truth.     Many  of  the  people  are,  we  know,  tired  of  the  old 
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absurd  dogmas,  which  they  have  heard  from  their  childhood,  and 
which  they  utterly  nauseate  over.  And  this  class  are  longing 
and  waiting  with  great  anxiety  to  hear  the  gospel  preached  once 
more  as  it  was  preached  in  Judea;  and  they  are  ready  any 
moment  to  lend  their  aid  and  influence  to  any  movement  promis- 
ing to  give  them  what  their  souls  so  deeply  hunger  for.  They 
read  and  think,  and  hold  their  own  opinions  upon  mooted  points 
in  theology,  and  are  continually  raising  questions  in  morals  and 
religion,  which  a  committed  pulpit  is  illy  prepared  to  meet. 
They  sometimes  go  to  church,  and  are  willing  to  waive  their  own 
objections  to  doctrines  they  hear  preached  which  they  deem 
false,  if  only  they  can  be  entertained.  Their  influence  and  their 
money,  therefore  goes  to  the  support  of  Orthodoxy.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  Orthodoxy  trims  its 
statements  to  suit  this  growing  class  in  its  congregations,  and 
to  draw  in  the  much  larger  numbers  outside  who  perhaps  are 
moulding  Orthodoxy  by  their  free  way  of  looking  at  things,  and 
the  general  weight  of  their  influence  in  society,  quite  as  much  as 
Orthodoxy  is  moulding  them. 

But  this  is  not  the  chief  reason  why  the  masses  take  no 
special  interest  in  religion,  and  for  the  most  part  stand  wholly 
aloof  from  its  public  institutions  and  ministrations,  namely,  that 
they  are  sick  of  Orthodoxy.  This  I  say  is  not  the  chief  reason. 
One  great  difficulty  is,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  not  sick  enough 
of  it.  It  would  be  well  if  Orthodoxy  would  make  them  a  little 
more  sick  than  it  does.  No ;  the  great  and  alarming  cause  of 
this  wide-spread  indifference,  below  all  other  causes,  I  believe 
is  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  ability,  earnestness,  originality,  and 
personal  power  in  the  pulpits  themselves.  Let  Calvinism  be 
preached  in  all  its  baldness,  in  all  its  shocking  monstrosity,  but 
preached  with  ability,  enthusiasm  and  power,  preached  as  if  the 
preacher  believed  it  himself  with  all  his  might,  and  as  if  it  were  a 
life  and  death  concern,  and  the  masses  will  flock  to  hear  it,  and 
fill  to  overflowing  its  churches,  and  be  benefited  by  it  too.  On 
the  other  hand  let  the  highest,  grandest  and  clearest  truths  of 
Unitarianism  be  set  forth  in  that  soulless,  dignified,  aping  way 
so  common  among  us,  and  it  will,  at  least  it  ought  to,  empty  any 
church  in  the  land  in  a  twelvemonth.  Correct  views  are  impor- 
tant in  the  preacher,  and  especially  in  the  sermon,  unquestiona- 
bly, but  they  are  not  half  so  important  -as  power  in  the  man  him- 
self. Far  deeper  and  better  than  anything  the  preacher  has  to 
say,  is  the  life  he  communicates  from  his  own  personality.  And 
this  is  quite  independent  of  the  particular  views  he  holds  or 
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labors  to  inculcate;  quite  independent  of  any  official  functions  he 
may  chance  to  exercise,  quite  independent  of  any  authority  he 
may  claim  for  his  assertions^  based  on  any  external  grounds 
whatever.  Whoso  has  this  is  ''  a  first-rate  man/'  and  is  usually 
regarded  so,  let  his  other  qualifications  for  his  office  be  never  so 
mean.  And  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  wherever  men 
find  this,  whether  in  Orthodox  or  Liberal  churches,  there  they  po, 
and  listen  attentively  to  what  it  has  to  say  to  them.  Now  we 
would  naturally  expect  that  he  whose  views  are  soundest,  bright- 
est and  beat,  would  have,  and  be  able  to  communicate  the 
most  of  this  soul  power,  this  life  of  God ;  and  as  a  general 
rule  I  believe  it  is  so.  But  not  always :  for  life,  residing  less 
in  the  views  a  man  holds  than  in  the  man  himself,  it  follows 
that  many  a  man  is  a  truer  and  better  minister  of  religion,  spite 
of  his  false  theology,  than  that  Liberal  minister,  be  he  never  so 
well  qualified  in  other  respects,  who  is  wanting  in  that  personal 
soul-power,  which  alone  moves  and  heals  and  gladdens  men's 
souls. 

Hence  the  great  need  in  our  country  towns,  and  particularly 
in  those  towns  where  the  people  are  most  alienated  from  the 
churches,  is  liberal  preaching.  Yes.  but  more  than  that — preach* 
ing  that  will  communicate  life  —  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual 
life  —  to  the  people.  It  is  not  liberal  views  alone  that  we  want 
in  the  country.  We  want  far  more  than  liberal  views,  great, 
strong,  brave  men  —  and  women,  if  any  there  are  —  who  have  the 
ability  to  conmiand  public  attention  and  mould  public  opinion, 
and  lift  the  masses  out  of  their  materialistic  notions  and  aims 
and  ways,  by  the  irresistible  force  of  their  own  personality. 

We  often  hear  men  complain  of  small  parishes,  that  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  cheap  ministers,  such  as  they  can  afibrd  to 
have,  but  want  first-rate  men,  who  can  command  a  large  salary. 
Who  can  or  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  h  cheap  minister  ?  Is  this 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  (and  I  know  not  why  mere 
handfuls  of  people  should  not  make  the  demand  as  well  as  large 
congregations)  for  "  great  preaching,"  as  the  phrase  is,  in  other 
words,  good  preaching,  —  the  kind  that  will  interest  them,  —  so 
very  unreasonable  7  Is  it  not  well  that  the  people  have  this  high 
desire  ?  Do  we  count  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  any  one,  or  any 
class  in  the  community,  prefers  the  best  books,  the  best  news- 
papers, the  best  works  of  art,  and  will  not  possess  or  look  at 
that  trashy  stufi*  which  is  food  only  for  a  corrupt  taste,  and  a 
depraved  heart?  Would  we  discourage  a  literary  or  active 
taste  in  any  one  ?  'Is  it  not  one  of  the  first  duties  to  cultivate 
it^  especially  in  the  sparsely  settled  districts  of  our  country  7 
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No :  I  believe  that  poor,  lifeless  preachers  have  much  to  an- 
swer for,  in  view  of  the  dying  state  of  manj  of  our  churches, 
and  of  the  religious  indifference  of  the  multitudes  throughout 
the  country  who  never  or  seldom  enter  the  churches.  The  peo- 
ple are  not  half  as  much  at  fault  as  the  ministers.  Why,  a  poor 
preacher  is  enough  to  kill  any  society,  only  let  him  preach  to  it 
long  enough. 

But  how  are  our  feeble  societies  to  be  supplied  with  preach- 
ing if  they  do  not  take  up  with  such  as  they  can  pay  for,  and  be 
content  therewith  ?  And  how  are  the  famishing  souls  through- 
out the  country  to  be  fed  with  the  bread  of  God,  if  we  do  not 
send  among  them  gospel  messengers  who  can  be  cheaply  kept, 
and  whom  the  people  can  readily  pay  for  ?  This  is  the  problem. 
Now,  I  suppose  the  fact  is  well  understood  that  the  best  things 
are  always  pecuniarily  costly,  and  that  even  those  things  which 
are  decently  good  have  a  price.  Then  how  are  we  to  reconcile 
these  seemingly  irreconcilable  circumstances  7  How  are  we  to 
marry  the  wealth  of  heaven  with  the  poverty  of  this  world  ?  In 
fine,  how  is  so  costly  a  thing  as  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
got  into  the  very  places  where  it  is  most  needed,  but  where  the 
prospect  of  its  material  support  is  most  discouraging  ?  I  answer, 
by  giving  it  feet  and  sending  it  through  the  world, ''  providing 
neiUier  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  its  purse,"  but  compelling 
it  to  live  off  the  country  it  passes  through  and  blesses.  In  other 
words,  let  each  preacher's  parish  be  found  in  half  a  dozen  towns, 
and  let  it  embrace  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  people,  instead  of 
a  hundred  or  five  hundred ;  so  will  he  be  liberally  paid,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  people  will  be  richly  fed  with  the  ''  true 
bread"  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  great  soul,  at  least  once  a  month. 
.  My  plan  is  simply  that  of  an  itinerant  or  circuit  ministry,  by 
which  the  demands  of  both  the  people  and  the  ministers  shall 
be  met.  The  people  shall  have  ministers  whom  they  will  love 
to  hear,  and  the  ministers  shall  receive  in  return  a  sufficient 
compensation.  Let  three  or  four  or  even  more  adjoining  towns 
unite  in  one  parish,  and  call  a  good  strong  man  to  preside  over 
them  ecclesiastically,  and  break  the  bread  of  life  to  .them, 
preaching  in  each  town  once  a  fortnight,  or  once  a  month,  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  and  let  him  be  the  recognized  and 
responsible  minister  or  bishop  of  that  district  I  would  not 
call  him  a  missionary — at  least  I  would  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  meaning  usually  attached  to  that  word,  for  it  does  not  give 
OS  sufficiently  the  idea  of  permanency.  I  would  have  the  circuit 
preacher  just  as  permanently  settled  by  ordination  or  installa- 
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tion  over  his  scattered  charge  as  any  minister  among  ns  is  over 
his  city  or  his  country  parish,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
circuit  minister's  parish  shall  extend  over  a  wider  territory  than 
that  of  the  local  minister.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  Local 
Conference  of  Worcester  County,  in  Massachusetts,  take  the 
best  man  they  can  find  for  the  purpose,  and  plant  him  in  some 
centre  of  influence,  say  Milford,  have  him  take  up  his  residence 
there,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  is  to  preach,  as 
often  in  each  place  as  he  may,  in  the  several  towns  round  about 
there  where  no  Liberal  preaching  is  now  heard,  including  the 
town  of  Milford  itself.  We  are*  not  to  ask  whether  Liberal 
preaching  is  wanted  in  any  place.  Of  course  it  is.  Enough 
people,  I  believe,  in  every  town  in  the  land  might  be  found  who 
would  gladly  welcome  the  gospel  as  we  should  carry  it  to  them. 
We  are  to  take  it  for  granted  that  everywhere  souls  are  waiting 
and  hungering  for  the  true  bread.  And  every  town  in  every 
State  should  be  as  faithfully  looked  after  as  your  Local  Confer- 
ence system  proposes  to  look  after  every  family  in  every  parish* 
Not  one  should  be  neglected.  And  all  may  be  supplied,  and 
well  supplied,  if  the  plan  I  suggest  be  carried  out.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  any  strong,  thoughtful,  earnest  man  to  plant  him- 
self anywhere,  in  our  Northern  States,  and  not  find  enough  to  do, 
and  a  sufficient  compensation  fcr  his  labor,  within  a  circuit  of 
twelve  miles.  There  are  in  my  own  vicinity  no  less  than  five 
towns  with  closed  church  edifices  in  them  —  two  belonging  to  the 
Universalists,  and  three  to  the  Orthodox  Congregationalists. 
What  is  to  hinder  my  taking  to  myself  a  colleague,  and  by  relin- 
quishing my  afternoon  service  at  home,  holding  regular  services 
in  all  those  churches  alternately,  and  collecting  regular  congre- 
gations, and  organizing  them  as  such,  and  as  churches  —  we  two 
working  together  for  t^t  purpose  ?  So  entirely  practicable  has 
this  plan  seemed  to  me,  and  to  a  friend  who  proposes  to  aid  me, 
that  we  have  actually  determined  to  put  it  into  execution,  and  thus 
carry  on  as  we  hope  to  do,  the  work  of  five  ministers  instead  of 
two,  provided  each  place  had  its  own  minister. 

This  plan  would  involve  the  necessity  of  a  minister's  preaching 
twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and  each  time  to  a  fresh  congregation. 
And  it  requires  also,  considerable  travel  on  his  part.  But  I 
imagine  that  such  a  ministry  would  not  be  without  its  charms  and 
inspirations.  I  believe  it  would  open  to  a  man  grander  oppor* 
tanities  for  usefulness  than  he  can  possibly  have  in  a  single 
country  parish.  And  by  systematizing  and  economizing  his  time 
properly,  he  could  find  an  abundance  of  it  for  necessary  leisure 
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and  atudy.  Many  country  ministers,  I  am  convinced,  have  more 
time  on  their  hand's  than  they  well  know  what  to  do  with,  and 
much  of  it  goes  to  waste.  Did  they  have  more  to  do,  more 
engagements  on  their  hands,  more  enterprises  to  work,  more  to 
call  them  out,  they  would  study  to  better  purpose  and  be  much 
more  useful  and  effective  men,  as  pastors  and  preachers,  in  the 
several  spheres  in  which  they  labor. 

But  the  system  of  circuit  preaching  would  call  a  man  much 
away  from  his  family  and  the  comforts  and  duties  of  home. 
True,  sacrifices  would  be  required  of  those  who  should  undertake 
thus  to  do  the  Lord's  work.  But  how,  I  ask,  is  the  Lord's  work 
to  be  done,  and  the  gospel  carried  into  all  the  world,  unless  men 
can  be  found  who  will  be  ready  to  take  up  that  work  and  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices  in  its  behalf,  and  in  behalf  of  humanity  ? 
How  are  these  famishing  souls  in  the  morally  desert  places  of 
our  country  to  be  supplied  with  spiritual  food,  unless  the  food  be 
carried  to  them  ?  They  will  not  come  to  it,  it  must  go  to.  theuL 
And  I  fully  believe  that  if  the  work  is  only  taken  up,  and  carried 
forward  with  the  energy,  self-sacrifice  and  ability  necessary  to 
carry  on  successfully  any  great  undertaking,  we  shall  be  surprised 
at  the  result. 

There  will  be  no  use  in  sending  indifferent  men  and  dull 
preachers  into  these  fields  of  labor.  There  are  too  many  of  us 
there  now.  If  anywhere  in  the  world  first-rate  men  are  needed, 
it  is  in  the  very  places  where  the  people  do  not  go  to  meeting, 
and  where  the  churches  are  dying  for  lack  of  support,  and  souls 
are  being  eaten  up  by  the  love  of  money.  And  if  anywhere 
ministers  are  not  needed  or  wanted,  who  have  failed  elsewhere, 
or  have  mistaken  their  calling,  it  is  in  these  places. 

Now  by  the  plan  proposed,  real  ministers  of  religion  who  have 
shown,  or  will  show,  their  fitness  by  their  success,  can  be  secured 
for  our  fullest  parishes,  and  the  unchurched  masses  will  have  the 
gospel  preached  to  them.  These  separate  congregations  of  150 
persons  each,  combined,  would  make  a  parish  of  450  members. 
And  this  would  be  competent  to  support  liberally  a  good  minister. 
Then  a  parish  of  four  or  six  congregations  could  do  for  them- 
selves still  better,  only  the  more  congregations  included  in  one 
bishopric  or  curacy,  the  less  frequently  could  each  have  preaching. 
And  yet  I  submit  whether  it  would  not  be  better  that  they  should 
have  good  preaching  twelve  times  a  year  each,  than  poor  preaching 
twice  every  Sunday ;  better  for  the  people,  better  for  the  cause, 
better  every  way. 

True,  it  is  desirable  that  every  minister  should  establish,  by 
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frequent  intercourse  with  them,  personal  relations  with  his  people, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  therefore  it  might  not  be  desirable  that 
any  one  should  have  charge  of  more  than  four  different  congre-* 
gations.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  day  is  coming  when  less  of 
what  is  called  parochial  labor  will  be  required  or  expected  of 
the  minister  than  now,  and  that  his  greatest  power  and  his  best 
influence  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  pulpit.  The  true  minister  of 
religion  will,  of  course,  always  be  a  minister  of  consolation  and 
of  general  helpfulness  to  his  people.  But  he  will  sustain  this 
character  the  less  in  form  and  more  in  reality  ihan  now. 
And  so  while  his  bodily  labors  Will  be  relatively  less,  his  actual 
influence  and  usefulness  among  his  fellow-men  will  be  far  greater. 
And  then  the  man  who  feels  that  he  is  sent  to  do  a  specific  holy 
work,  who  has  something  to  say  to  the  world,  and  is  gifted  with 
the  faculty  to  say  it,  will  be  just  as  able  to  minister  to  a  thousand 
people  as  a  hundred,  and  to  ten  thousand  as  a  thousand. 

Now  in  some  such  way  as  this,  it  seems  to  me,  the  multi- 
tudes of  unchurched  and  unsatisfied  souls  throughout  the  coun- 
try, living  not  in  cities,  but  in  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  dis- 
tricts, must  be  fed  with  the  bread  of  life,  and  raised  to  the  new 
life  in  God,  if  fed  and  raised  at  all.  The  Methodists  have  set 
us  an  example  in  missionary  enterprise  to  which  we  shall  do  well 
to  give  heed.  And  now  that  liberal  Christianity  is  coming  out 
from  the  half  dozen  cities  in  which  it  has  been  nursed  and  con- 
fined for  the  last  half  century  —  out  from  its  parlors  and  studies, 
whjre  it  has  grown  a  whitened  and  delicate  thing —  out  from  the 
hands  of  the  few,  and  is  fast  assuming  the  character  and  pro- 
portions of  a  faith  for  tlie  millions  —  a  hope  and  consolation  for 
a  nation  of  fainting  and  dying  men  and  women,  it  becomes  us  to 
adopt  such  methods  for  its  wider  difiusion  in  the  world,  as  shall 
be  in  keeping  with  the  commission  we  have  received  by  virtue  of 
possessing  it  as  a  l^acy  from  the  Master  of  Souls.  Our  Univer- 
salist  brethren  had  the  right  idea  and  the  true  spirit  in  the  pio- 
neer days  of  their  great  reform,  when  their  earnest  preachers, 
all  ablaze  with  their  precious  truths  and  glorious  protestations, 
and  armed  to  the  teeth  with  invincible  logic  and  Bible  texts  to 
match,  took  to  their  saddles  and  journeyed  up  and  down  the 
country,  publishing  their  glad  tidings,  holding  their  meetings  in 
halls  and  school-houses  wherever  they  could  find  ten  men  who 
would  come  out  and  hear  them,  ready  and  glad  any  time  to  hold 
public  discussions,  and  even  inviting  them,  bearding  the  very  lion 
of  orthodoxy  in  his  den,  wherever  they  could  meet  him.  And 
the  result  is  that  there  is  hardly  a  town  in  my  own  State  where 
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the  doctrines  of  Universalism  have  not  been  preached  and  fairl j 
set  before  the  people,  where  Universalist  people  will  not  be 
-  found,  and  where  Universalist  churches  do  not  now,  or  have  not 
once  existed.  And  this  1  apprehend  will  fairly  describe  the 
general  history  of  Universalist  missionary  operations,  and  their 
present  results  in  nearly  every  State,  —  in  the  North,  at  least  I 
know  not  how  it  is  in  the  South.  But  how  is  it  with  Unitari- 
anism  ?  It  has  existed  as  a  distinct  faith  and  denomination  for 
over  fifty  years,  and  yet  you  shall  go  into  a  majority  of  the 
towns  in  my  own  State,  and  find  plenty  of  people  who  never  so 
much  as  heard  of  the  thing,  or  even  the  name.  Rome,  with  her 
proverbial  wisdom,  looks  well  after  her  children,  scattered  here 
and  there  over  the  land,  —  looks  after  them  in  the  persons 
of  her  bishops  find  priests,  who,  in  those  districts  where  the 
Catholic  population  is  comparatively  small,  pursue  methods  some- 
what similar  to  the  one  I  have  indicated,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  sure  that  all  Catholics  everywhere  shall  hear  the 
word  and  have  churches  to  go  to,  and  priests  to  absolve  them 
from  their  sins.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  liberal  Christianity 
should  not  be  equally  wise  and  zealous,  and  take  up  the  cross, 
and  go  forth  into  all  the  world  conquering  and  to  conquer,  as 
we  fondly  dream  it  is  destined  to  do. 

Beside  the  plan  indicated,  in  regard  to  circuit  preaching,  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  practicable  and  very  profitable  to  have 
what  might  be  called  mass  meetings,  or,  if  you  please,  camp 
meetings,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  in  the  summer  time,  in 
the  country,  at  which  our  best  men  shall  be  heard.  What  we 
want  is  to  get  the  people  together.  And  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  may  not  be  got  together  in  vast  multitudes  in  the  country 
as  well  as  in  the  city,  nor  why  the  whole  country,  from  centre  to 
circumference,  may  not  be  made  all  alive  by  the  good  news  we 
bring,  and  the  gifted  tongues  we  have. 

I  know  not  why  something,  yea,  more  than  we  dream,  may 
not  be  done  by  these  great  truths  of  ours,  which,  in  this  time  of 
national  regeneration,  are  just  beginning  to  show  their  true  char- 
acter and  their  perfect  adaptation  to  this  new  world,  to  lift  the 
cloud  which  has  so  long  rested  like  a  nightmare  on  the  heart  of 
the  world,  to  reclaim  from  a  semi-barbarism  a  vadt  multitude 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  to  make  this  nation  in  deed  and  in 
fact  a  free,  a  loyal,  and  a  thoroughly  religious  people. 
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Rer.  A.  D.  Mayo  offered  the  following  Resolution : 

Hesolv^  That  the  National  Conference  regards  the  success  already 
attained  in  the  formation  of  Local  Conferences  as  ftdl  of  encourage- 
ment; and  urses  the  complete  development  of  the  system  as  essential 
to  the  life  of  the  Unitarian  Body. 

Adopted. 

The  subjects  of  Local  Gonferences  and  Itinerant  Missionary 
work  were  further  discussed  by  Rev.  Messrs.  C.  A.  Staples,  J. 
C.  Kimball,  B.  H.  Bailey,  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop 
and  Mrs.  Dall. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Kimball  offered  the  following  Resolution: 

Be^ohtd,  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  Local  Conferences, 
with  Bev.  Mr.  Scandlin  of  the  Worcester  Conference  as  chairman,  be 
a  Committee  to  report  on  the  condition  and  working  of  these  bodies  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  to  form  and  carry  out  some  plan  embodying 
the  principles  contained  in  the  paper  presented  by  Bev.  Mr.  Scandlin, 
for  a  more  thorough  organization  in  our  separate  societies,  and  for 
ffreater  uniformity  of  action  and  efficiency  in  doing  the  work  of  the 
denomination. 

Adopted. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  offered  the  following  Resolution : 

Bewlved.  That  this  Conference  recommends  to  Unitarian  families 
Jrnns  in  places  where  there  is  no  established  Unitarian  Church,  and 
also  to  parishes  without  a  settled  pastor,  to  hold  regular  Sunday  ser- 
vices among  themselves,  without  reference  to  the  presence  of  a  minister. 

Adopted. 

The  Business  Committee  submitted  the  following  Resolution  : 

Besolved,  That  all  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-laws 
tiiat  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Business  during  its  now 
pending  session  be  considered  on  the  morning  session  of  Thursday. 

Adopted. 

At  1,  P.  M.,  the  Conference  took  an  hour's  recess. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Conference  re-assembled  at  two  o'clock. 
The  Business  Committee  made  a  Report  on  order  of  Meetings 
and  assignment  of  topics  for  discussion,  which  was  adopted. 
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The  same  Committee  submitted  the  following  Resolution  : 

Besolved,  That  no  person  speak  more  than  once  on  the  same  subiect, 
or  more  than  ten  minutes  at  any  one  time,  without  leave  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

Adopted. 

Bev.  Robert  Laird  Collier,  D.  D.,  read  the  following 

REPORT  ON  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  a  truth,  in  no  wise  exaggerated,  that  in  every  community 
of  ten  thousand  souls  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  a 
capable  and  consecrated  minister  of  our  faith  could  call  together 
and  ecclesiastically  organize  a  self-sustaining  Christian  church. 
It  can  therefore  be  a  ground  of  no  surprise  to  discover  among 
us  a  growing  anxiety  to  make  easy  the  passas^e  from  secular 
vocations  to  the  sanctities  of  the  ministry,  and  especially  that 
young  men,  half-educated,  certainly  insufficiently  equipped  for 
the  performance  of  its  divine  functions,  should  be  hastily  and 
therefore  unwisely  trained  to  meet  this  importunate  demand  of 
the  church. 

To  begin  with,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  disallow  the  superla- 
tively important  and  exceptional  character  of  the  sacred  office. 
Ministers  should  have,  and  for  the  most  part  do  have,  a  sufficient 
and  suitable  maintenance ;  beyond  this,  pecuniary  inducements 
would  only  serve  to  unsanctify  that  which  in  its  very  nature  has 
no  computation  in  things  earthly  and  material.  Few  men  who 
long,  or  at  all,  usefully  remain  in  the  ministry,  enter  it  from  pe- 
cuniary motives.  Its  duties  are  so  arduous  and  its  responsibil- 
ities so  infinitely  above  those  of  the  other  learned  professions, 
that  few  men,  whatever  their  success,  remain  in  the  church  except 
through  a  sense  of  duty  which  they  dare  not  silence,  and  seldom 
wish  to  weaken. 

The  men  who  seem  to  do  so  poorly,  —  the  nnnotable  names, 
—  men  without  definite  results  and  conspicuous  usefulness,  are 
in  most  cases  heroic  spirits  enduring  the  penalty  of  inward 
distrust,  yet  kept  at  their  work,  tread-mill  though  it  be,  by  an 
inward  sense  that  needs  to  conquer  this  distrust,  but  a  sense, 
that  though  the  man  *<  die  daily"  he  is  <<  separated  unto  the  gos- 
pel of  God." 

Only  the  spirit  of  the  hireling,  of  whom  the  image  rather  than 
the  instruction  of  our  Lord  hath  forewarned  us,  can  transform 
the  cross  of  sacrifice  into  a  couch  of  repose. 

Ministers  at  the  altars  of  the  church  are  bom  of  the  spiritual 
fervor  of  the  church. 
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"  Like  people,  like  priest."  Earnestness  and  the  showing  of 
ity  a  greater  emphasis  upon  the  interior  life  of  Christianity  and 
devotional  methods,  would  at  once  kindle  and  spread  a  flame  of 
wise,  because  divine,  enthusiasm  that  would  burn  upon  the  hearts 
of  a  thousand  youth  who  would  agonize  with  the  conviction 
'*  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel." 

But  this  divine  calling,  though  the  essential  pre-requisite,  is 
not  a  sole  and  and  substitutional  qualification  for  the  ministry. 

It  will  always  occur,  as  in  the  past,  that  men  of  apt  genius 
and  godly  conviction  will  become  leaders  of  men,  commanding 
a  hearing  and  a  following,  without  special  professional  training, 
but  the  rule  will  always  remain  that  the  greater  and  exacter  the 
culture,  the  wider  and  more'enduring  the  usefulness.  Certainly, 
this  is  no  time  to  lower  the  standai*d  of  professional  qualifica- 
tion, but  for  insisting  that  it  be  alike  more  af9uent  and  more 
profound. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  multiplication  of  ministerial  training 
schools  beyond  the  number  at  present,  under  our  immediate 
denominational  patronage  and  control,  is  in  no  wise  feasible  or 
desirable. 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  there  should  be  more  than 
one  such  school  in  the  centre  of  our  churchly  influences  at  the 
East,  and  one  in  the  West 

The  management  of  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge  should 
be  so  comprehensive  that  there  would  be  no  sphere,  as  at  pres- 
ent, for  the  Boston  School  for  the  Ministry. 

If  with  only  inconsiderable  disturbance  at  all  points  thb 
Meadville  Seminary  could  be  removed  to  Chicago  directly,  cer- 
tainly no  local  or  less  potent  considerations  should  prevent  a 
result  of  such  paramount  importance. 

Recognizing  in  this  matter  the  present  temper  of  the  denomi- 
nation, hardly  anything  more  serious  than  unwitting  prejudice 
can  remain  in  the  way  of  these  or  any  other  needful  changes. 
Cambridge  should  do  all  that  needs  to  be  done  for  the  East, 
and  Chicago  all  that  needs  to  be  done  for  the  West  Not  that 
this  sectional  distinction  should  be  recognized  in  settling  candi- 
dates thus  trained,  but  only  that  these  cities  are  the  centres  of 
our  activities  for  the  East  and  West,  and  so  would  best  serve 
the  convenience  of  the  applicants  for  admittance. 

These  schools  should  take  the  candidate  just  where  the  grace 

and  calling  of  God  find  him  and  thoroughly  furnish  him  intel- 

k-ctually  and  professionally  for  his  work.     He  should  remain 

one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  years,  according  to  the  requirements 
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of  each  personal  case,  and  this  to  be  determined  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  student  and  the  godly  council  of  his  instructors  and 
other  friends. 

The  relations  between  the  teachers  and  the  students  should 
be  only  brotherly,  certainly  in  no  way  perfunctory. 

At  once  the  young  men  should  be  encouraged  to  pray,  preach, 
hold  conference  meetings,  and  in  every  way  exercise  their  gifts 
as  opportunity  might  offer. 

These  schools  must  in  nowise  be  constrained  by  any  tradi- 
tional or  conventional  views  concerning  them. 

If  the  overseers  and  faculty  of  the  Cambridge  school  should 
deem  it  wise  and  best  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  all  classes  of 
candidates  for  admission,  then  there  would  be  no  province  for 
the  Boston  school,  which  at  present  serves  a  useful,  but  only 
complemental  purpose. 

Beyond  the  implied  moral  character  of  the  applicant  to  the 
school,  one  or  more  of  the  faculty  should  have  a  cordial,  but 
close  and  spiritual  conversation  with  him,  that  he  may  ascertain, 
if  possible,  whether  such  a  one  has  deep  settled  convictions  and 
purposes  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

The  young  man  should,  moreover,  have,  in  the  sense  of  the 
old  divines,  ^*  a  good  degree  of  utterance,"  or  aptitude  of  verbal 
expression. 

We  need  a  race  of  apostles  in  the  liberal  church,  and  our  the- 
ological schools  must  supply  this  need.  The  call  is  not  for  a 
new  and  better  set  of  essay  writers,  but  a  generation  of  proph- 
ets,—  men  who  have  ears  to  hear  and  lips  to  speak  the  truth  of 
God  to  the  people  concerning  the  iins  personal  to  them ;  men 
who  have  no  thought  that  they  are  sent  into  the  world  to  perform 
only  the  trick  of  a  lady's  veil,  to  conceal  ugliness  or  relieve  ex- 
cesses ;  but  men  who  can  stand  up  without  affectation  and  vanity 
on  the  one  hand,  or  timidity  and  self-serving  on  the  other ;  men 
of  the  martyr's  craving  to  fill  up  in  their  bodies  '*  that  which  re- 
maineth  behind  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus" ;  men  who 
know  with  the  quickness  of  a  mother's  instinct  that  nothing  is 
so  incongruous  as  a  priest  of  religion  neglectful  of  her  inward 
spirit  and  outward  forms;  men  who  cannot  help  loving  men. 
Albeit  there  is  in  the  ministry  of  such  prophets  of  Ood  the  weird 
and  inexpressible  sweetness  of  a  vesper  flute,  for  in  it  is  the 
dominance  of  this  atoning  love  of  souls  which  is  its  enduring 
charm  and  certain  success.  Above  all  things  conscious  religious 
character  and  communion  should  be  insisted  upon.  I  have  no 
confidence  in  the  quality  of  the  success  gained  by  any  man  in 
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the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  who  is  not  wholly  and  without 
qualification  consecrated  to  God  and  the  work  of  saving  .souls 
from  error  and  sin. 

No  man  is  in  any  sense  worthy  of  a  Christian  pulpit  who 
does  not  profoundly  realize  that  it  is  a  throne  of  power  to  be 
exchanged  for  that  of  no  monarch  who  reigns  or  lives. 

The  highest  grace  of  a  ministry  is  like  the  conspicuous 
elegance  of  a  robe  rendered  so  by  the  wearer.  The  spirit  of 
the  ministry  must  be  characterized  by  a  purity  without  suspicion 
and  a  dignity  without  falseness.  It  must  be  the  spirit  prom- 
ised to  &e  apostles  and  their  successors  —  successors  whose 
credentials  are  now,  as  then,  not  parchments  of  ordination, 
hut  the  power  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  heal  the  sick 
and  liberate  the  captive, — the  spirit  not  only  of  truth  but  of 
fire, — the  baptism  wherewith  Christ  came  to  baptize.  And 
without  this  interior  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  ministry,  with- 
out this  estimate  of  it  that  lifts  it  above  compensation  in  ma- 
terial values,  one  would  come  to  the  functions  of  the  ministry 
like  an  upper  class  Italian  to  the  work  of  the  spade,  with  an 
eye  of  content  but  a  heart  of  disdain. 

This  is  not  so  much  the  instruction  to  be  given  as  the  spirit  to 
be  inspired. 

The  atmosphere  breathed  in  Divinity  schools  should  be  not 
unscholastic  but  eminently  devotional  and  heavenly. 

There  must  be  no  dogmatic  limitations  thrown  about  the 
thought,  certainly  no  dogmatic  bigotry  about  the  temper  of  our 
theological  seminaries. 

Two  moral  terms  must  co-ordinate  in  the  quality  of  instruction 
given  to  men  who  are  to  become  Christian  ministers — the  love  of 
the  Father  and  obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ;  the  first  is  the 
pledge  of  liberty,  the  other  the  principle  of  order. 

Finally.  These  schools,  when  limited  to  two,  should  be 
endowed  in  so  generous  measure  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting 
to  make  them  serve  the  demands  of  our  denomination  in  supplying 
it  with  ministers  of  thoroughly  furnished  intellects  and  sanctified 
hearts ;  loyal  to  truth,  loyal  to  freedom,  loyal  to  progress. 

Rev.  Dr.  Gannett  followed  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
and  read  the  following : 

BESOLUnOKS  PASSED  BY  A  COlOnTTBS  OF  OONFBRENOE  BBTWXBK 
THB  BOSTON  AND  OAMBRIDQE  THBOLOOICAL  SCHOOLS. 

L  Besolvedy  that  a  union  of  the  Boston  School  for  the  Ministry 
with  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University^if  it  could  be  effected 
with  a  proper  regard  for  the  special  purpose  which  each  School  has  in 
view,  would  be  productive  of  mutual  oenefit 
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II.  Beaolvedj  that  the  arrangementa  for  such  a  union  could,  proba- 
bly, go  into  effect  with  most  advantage  a  year  from  the  present 
time.  * 

III.  Besolved,  that  the  following  scheme  be  proposed  to  the  &cultj 
of  the  Divinity  School,  with  the  request  that  if  it  meet  with  their 
approval,  they  will  submit  it  to  the  Corporation  for  their  consideration, 
viz: 

1.  There  shall  be  a  Theological  course  extending  through  three  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  those  students  who  shall  have  spent  three  ^ears  in  the  School^  or 
shall  have  heen  admitted  in  advance^  and  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination, 
shall  receive  a  Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity.  Any  student  having  satisfac- 
torily completed  this  course,  who  shall  waive  an  examination,  may  receive  a 
certificate  of  honorable  graduation. 

2.  Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  School  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
year,  who  shall  pursue  such  studies  and  attend  such  exercises  as  the  Faculty 

{irescribe :  and  shall  at  the  end  of  the  period  receive  a  certificate  stating  the 
ength  or  time  which  they  may  have  spent  in  the  School,  or  on  satisfactory 
examination  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  graduation. 

3.  Students  may^  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  to  the  special 
or  limited  course  without  a  knowledge  of  the  learned  lan^ages. 

4.  Persons  who  may  not  be  prepared  for  entrance  on  either  of  the  courses  in 
theology  shall  be  fiirnished  with  preparatory  instruction  in  connection  with  the 


5.  A  course  of  study  shall  be  prescribed  and  instruction  provided  for  those 
who  may  wish  to  remain  in  connection  with  the  School  a  fourth  year  as  resident 
graduates. 

fi.  Provision  shall  be  made  for  an  instructor,  in  addition  to  the  incumbents  of 
the  present  Professorships,  who  shall  reside  in  or  near  Divinity  HalL 

7.  Persons  not  connected  with  the  School  may  be  invited  by  the  Faculty 
to  give  instruction  gratuitously,  or  for  a  proper  compensation. 

8.  The  Local  Conferences  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  churches  shall  be 
invited  to  furnish  aid  in  carrying  out  the  plan  here  proposed  for  an  increase  of 
both  instructors  and  pupils  in  the  SchooL 

9.  The  Students  shall  be  encouraged  and  assisted  in  spending  that  part  of  the 
year  not  included  in  the  "Terms'*  of  the  School  with  ministers  having 
parochial  charees,  or  in  such  employment  as  may  be  a  training  for  the  practical 
work  of  the  ministry. 

lY.  Besolved^  That  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  bring  the 
subject  of  a  union  of  the  two  Schools,  as  presented  in  these  Resolu- 
tions, before  the  National  Conference  to  be  held  in  New  York  in 
October. 

Dr.  Oannett  concluded  by  offering  the  following  Resolation : 

Beaolved^  That  this  Conference  approve  of  the  union  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School  and  of  the  Boston  School  for  the  Ministry,  as 
proposed  in  the  plan  contained  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee appointea  by  the  Alumni  of  the  Divinity  School  last  July,  and 
recommend  to  our  churches,  that  should  this  plan  go  into  operation, 
they  be  ready  to  afford  their  practical  sympathy. 

After  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Rev.  C.  P.  Barnard,  Rev. 
Dr.  Bulfinch,  Rev.  Wm.  0.  White,  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke,  Rev.  A.  A. 
Livermore,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Rev.  Drs.  Bellows^  Collier  and 
Lothrop,  and  Rev.  E.  Oifford,  the  question  was  put  on  Dr.  6an- 
nett's  Resolution,  and  it  was  lost 
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Rev.  E.  £.  Hale  oSfered  the  following  Resolution : 

• 

Besolved,  That  this  Conference  respectfiilhr  ask  the  corporation  of 
Harvard  College  to  consider  the  possibility  oi  maintaining  in  that  insti- 
tudon  a  school  of  theology,  in  which  there  may  be  teachers  and  scholars 
of  eTery  religious  denommation. 

Referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Staples  oflFered  a  Resolution  with  regard  to  the 
condition  and  needs  of  the  Meadville  Theological  School,  which 
after  successive  amendments  by  Mr.  Joseph  Shippen  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Thompson,  and  discussion  by  Mr.  Shippen,  Mr.  Artemas 
Carter  and  others,  was  adopted  in  the  following  form : 

Besolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  laymen  and  two  clergymen  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  present  condition  and  wants  of  the  Meadville 
llieological  School,  and  how  its  usefulness  may  be  increased;  said 
Committee  to  report  as  soon  as  convenient  to  the  Council  of  the 
Conference. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  presented  the  following  report  of  H.  P. 
Kidder,  Esq ,  Treasurer  of  the  Conference : 

KATIONAIi    CONTERENCB    OF    UKITARIAN    AND    OTHER    CHRISTIAN 
CHITRCHES,  IN  ACCX)UNT  WITH  H.  P.  KIDDER,  TREAS. 

Cb.    Oct  1866.    By  collection  at  Syracuse      ....    8440.19 
Dr.      ''      ''         To  sundry  bills  paid       .*      .        .        .        .      440.19 

000.00 
(In  addition  to  the  above  the  American  Unitarian  Association  has 
paid  bills  amounting  to  some  8200.00.) 

E.  &  O.  E.  H.  P.  KIDDER,  Treasurer. 

BoeroH,  Oct.  1868. 

Referred  to  New  Council  for  auditing  and  settlement. 
Adjourned  to  Thursday  morning. 


EVENING.       . 

In  the  evening  two  large  missionary  meetings  were  held 
simultaneously  at  All  Souls  Church,  New  York,  and  at  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  Brooklyn.  The  meeting  at  New  York 
was  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Collier,  and  addresses  were  made  by 
Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Rev.  Dr.  Collier,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Clarke. 
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The  meeting  at  Brooklyn  was  conducted  by  Eev.  A.  P.  Put- 
nam,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Bev.  E.  E*  Hale,  Re?*  J*  F. 
W.  Ware,  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  and  Rer.  Dr.  Bellows. 


Thursday,  October  8* 

MORNma  SESSION. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  9.45,  A.  M.,  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  Chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Jamaica  Plain. 
On  motion  of  Rev.  E.  E,  Hale. 

Voted^  That  the  Chair  appoint  a  Committee  of  five,  to  nominate  a 
list  of  offlceraof  the  Coufefenca — said  Committee  to  report  to-monow 
morning. 

Rev.  Dr.  Osgood  offered  the  use  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah 
for  the  remaining  sessions  of  the  Conference. 
On  motion  of  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo, 

Voted,  To  accept  the  kind  offer  of  the  Tntetees  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  and  to  hold  the  sessioas  there  after  this  morning. 

Rev.  Dr.  Clarke  offered  the  following  amendment  to  the 
Constitution : 

Art.  IX.  To  secure  the  largest  unit^  of  the  Spirit  and  the  widest 
r  practical  co-operation,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  all  expressions  in 
'  this  Preamble  and  Constitution  are  expressions  only  of  the  majority  of 
the  Conference,  committing  in  no  degree  those  who  object  to  them,  and 
depending  wholly  for  their  effect  upon  the  consent  they  command  on 
their  own  merits  from  the  Churches  here  represented  or  belonging 
within  the  circle  of  our  fellowship;  and  that  we  heartily  welcome  to 
that  fellowship  all  who  desire  to  work  with  us  in  advancing  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

Rev.  Dr.  Osgood  mOved  to  amend  by  inserting  the  words  '^  in 
Christian  faith/'  between  "  who''  and  ''  desire." 

After  discussion  of  the  proposed  amendments  by  Messrs. 
Clarke^  Osgood,  Hale.  Calthrop,  Bellows,  Heywood,  Shorey, 
Collier,  Frothingham,  Grinnell,  Lothrop,  Edwards  and  Mayo, 
they  were  both  withdrawn,  and  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  offered  the 
following  amendment. 
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Art.  IX.  To  secure  the  largest  unity  of  the  Spirit  and  the  widest 
practical  co-operation,  it  is  hereby  understood  that  all  the  declarations 
of  this  Conference,  including  tne  Preamble  and  Constitution,  are 
expressions  only  of  its  majority,  committing  in  no  degree  those  who 
object  to  them,  and  dependent  wholly  for  their  e£Eect  upon  the  consent 
they  command  on  their  own  merits  from  the  churches  here  represented 
or  belonging  within  the  circle  of  our  fellowship. 

Hon.  James  H.  Mitchell  moyed  the  preyioas  question. 

Voted^  To  second  the  preyious  question. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  was  then 
adopted. 

The  President  announced  the  following  Committee  on  Nomi- 
natioa  of  officers  of  the  Conference,  yiz :  Rev.  E.  B.  Hale, 
Messrs.  A.  Borden,  A.  P.  Sprague,  J.  H.  Choate,  A,  6.  Bailey. 

The  Conference  then  took  ati  hour's  recess. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Conference  re-assembled  at  2,  P.  M.,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Weeden,  of  Providence,  read  a 

REPORT    ON    OUR   DUTY    TO    THE    PART    OF    THE    POPU- 
LATION OP  OUR  CITIES  WHO    HAVE    NO    CONNEC- 
TION WITH  THE  ESTABLISHED    CHURCHES, 
AND    TAKE  NO  INTEREST    IN    THEM. 

The  city  of-  Proyidence,  in  common  with  other  large  towns, 
had  its  course  of  free  religious  meetings,  held  in  a  theatre ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1868  ihey  resulted  there  in  the  formation  of 
the  "  Union  for  Christian  Work."  A  similar  institution  has 
been  formed  in  Boston.  This  organization  was  designed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  of  both  sexes  not  interested  in  churches ; 
and  a  statement  of  its  principles  may  suggest  matter  for  this 
discussion. 

The  name  was  not  planned  or  contriyed  by  any  person  or 
persons.  It  grew  out  of  the  life  of  the  assembling  body,  and 
seemed  to  express  the  need  of  the  occasion.  It  required  no  dec- 
laration of  belief)  but  laid  its  foundation  in  this  simplest  form  of 
creed :  '^  The  object  of  the  members  shall  be  to  do  good  and  to 
grow  better."     The  bond  of  union  was  to  be  work ;  and  differ- 
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ing  temperaments,  differing  opinions,  differing  cultures,  differing 
conditions  all  united  for  this  common  end.  The  members, 
according  to  their  several  inclinations,  grouped  themselves  in 
four  sections,  /or  worship,  for  education,  for  benevolence,  for 
hospitality  or  sociality,  all  working  together  in  mutual  interest. 
This  classification  was  not  to  separate  the  members,  but  to  draw 
them  nearer  each  other  by  giving  full  play  to  the  particular 
gifts  and  essential  characteristics  of  each  one  in  his  or  her 
chosen  mission.  Many  young  men  and  women,  who  would  not 
unite  with  a  body  of  worshippers  as  such,  associated  together 
for  hearty  amusement  and  healthful  recreation,  and  thereby 
joined  in  the  worship ;  while  serious  and  devout  persons,  whose 
lives  had  been  touched  by  deeper  experiences,  joined  in  works 
of  love  and  social  worship,  tliereby  lending  their  saintly  influence 
to  sports  they  would  never  have  sought  for  themselves.  The 
simple  purpose  of  doing  and  getting  good  drew  these  varying 
minds  and  hearts  together,  and  bound  them  by  a  new  tie  —  new 
not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  administration  —  which  was  more 
sympathetic,  free  and  elastic,  than  they  had  ever  known.  Nearly 
all  beliefs,  from  the  Quaker  to  the  Catholic,  were  represented  in 
the  membership,  and  people  beyond  the  pale  of  any  sect  freely 
combined  with  those  whom  the  world  recognizes  as  believers,  to 
labor  in  this  ample  field. 

The  moving  power  of  this  organization  is  love ;  no  new  prin- 
ciple, but  the  ever  new  divine  idea  which  was  in  Christ,  em- 
bodied in  new  forms  and  working  by  new  methods.  The  current 
of  life  flowing  through  its  varied  action  has  been  as  natural  and 
spontaneous  as  the  vital  energy  which  animates  the  human  body. 
The  city  church  has  sought  in  many  ways  to  create  the  social 
heat  and  magnetism  which  is  generated  by  blending  differing 
individualities  into  one  whole,  without  adequate  success.  ^  The 
Union/'  seemingly  without  an  effort,  has  brought  out  this  myste- 
rious element ;  and  the  sweet  domestic  influence,  which  in  our 
modern  society  has  prevailed  in  the  family  only,  has  extended 
into  this  larger  circle.  Nor  has  the  institution  dominated  and 
oppressed  the  life  of  its  members,  for  out  of  this  partial  surren- 
der of  the  individual  has  come  a  higher  and  stronger  personality. 
Having  used  every  fitting  means  of  social  and  religious  culture, 
it  has  brought  out  the  spirit  and  essence  of  a  church  under  a 
different  form. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  the  operations  of  this 
institution — ^its  devotional  exercises,  its  meetings  for  mutual 
study  and  the  discussion  of  religious  truth,  its  deeds  of  charity. 
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the  free  intercourse  and  sociality  of  the  members  in  their  enter- 
tainments and  amusements,  its  failures  and  successes  on  every 
side  of  its  development.  It  is  sufficient  that  an  institution  so 
broad  in  its  purpose,  so  generous  in  its  administration,  has  been 
successfully  organized,  has  fairly  entered  upon  its  work,  has 
secured  the  co-operation  of  all  large  minded  men  and  women, 
and  has  a  good  prospect  of  vigorous  life.  This  is  a  fact  worthy  n 
of  the  serious  consideration  of  this  body,  alert  as  it  always  is 
for  any  opportunity  to  aid  the  better  life  in  our  fellow-men- 

The  actual  statistics  of  people  and  church  in  cities  are  imper- 
fect, but  we  miy  learn  something  from  the  movement  of  popula- 
tion. In  the  great  State  of  New  York,  a  fair  average  of  this 
region,  the  civic  population  increased  from  1850  to  1860  by  24 
per  cent  more  than  the  agricultural.  Since  1 860  this  mf»vement 
of  population  has  been  more  marked  and  the  relative  dispropor- 
tion has  grown  larger.  We  think  it  safe  to  assume  that  the  24  per 
cent  of  extra  increase  in  cities  has  been  met  by  no  corresponding 
increase  of  church  buildings,  that  by  this  change  the  country  is 
relatively  better  provided  than  the  city  with  church  accommoda- 
tion. Certainly  not  one-half  of  the  people  in  our  cities  or  large 
towns  use,  or  can  use,  church  accommodations,  as  the  census 
terms  it  The  unrepresented  portion  may  be  indu'ectly  aflFected 
by  the  church,  but  they  are  not  connected  with  its  life  or  its  in- 
stitutions. The  fact  of  the  situation  is  sufficient  proof  that  the 
present  ecclesiastical  methods  have  not  fully  met  the  wants  of 
our  people,  and  we  claim  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  church 
must  change,  or  supplement,  its  methods,  if  it  would  give  a  fuller 
and  higher  development  to  the  religious  life.  We  will  use  the 
term  church  to  denote  the  true  embodiment  of  the  social  relig- 
ious life,  and  the  term  ecclesiasticism  as  the  organized  form  of 
that  embodiment  as  it  now  exists. 

Various  substitutes  for  the  pew-system  have  been  tried,  but 
none  have  succeeded  as  a  basis  of  our  Protestant  ecclesiastical 
bodies.  In  this  statemer.t,  we  neither  overlook  nor  underrate 
the  great  work  of  Ministers  at  Large,  and  similar  institutions,  as 
their  final  support  comes  from  the  pews.  Property,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  an  expression  of  social  force,  justly  has  a  large  influence  in 
the  organization  of  the  religious  life ;  but  some  of  the  bad  fea- 
tures of  the  institution  of  property  are  concentrated  in  our  pew 
system.  Any  temporary  holder  of  wealth  comes  into  possession 
of  a  broad-aisle  pew ;  in  buying  this,  what  does  he  buy  ?  Not 
simply  a  half-dozen  seats,  nor  so  many  square  feet  of  roof,  nor  his 
proportional  part  of  the  buildings ;  with  all  these  he  takes  posses- 
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sion  of  the  sacred  life  of  Channing,  or  of  Luther  even.  That 
hallowed  influence  descending  from  the  heroic  work  of  the  Re- 
formers, the  stormy  struggles  and  lonely  watches  of  the  Puri- 
tans, in  their  contest  with  man  and  nature  both,  intertwined  with 
the  holy  lives  of  the  women  who  have  patiently  borne  the  crosd 
through  these  generations  of  growth,  concentrates  in  the  hands 
%of  the  representative  of  wealth.  Capital,  true  to  its  instincts, 
occupies  and  possesses  all  these  points  of  vantage.  Whether 
the  capitalist  be  of  recent  creation,  or  a  dilettaot  and  worn-out 
descendant  of  a  powerful  family,  it  matters  not ;  the  weapon  is 
too  heavy  for  him  to  wield,  and  his  allies  around  suffer  the  con*, 
sequences.  The  young  minister  finds  that  the  rod,  which  he> 
fondly  imagined  one  with  Aaron's,  is  virtually  controlled  by  the. 
iron  rod  in  the  hands  of  him  who  possesses  this  peculiar  and 
unsympathetic  strength.  And  the  old  and  tried  servant  of  the 
church,  after  sufficient  cudgelling  by  this  mysterious  power,  qui- 
etly and  wisely  takes  the  prescribed  track,  which  does  not  offend 
its  irritable  sensibilities.  At  this  time  the  influence  of  capital 
goes  beyond  its  legitimate  sphere,  and  aggravates  the  evil.  The 
sudden  increase  of  wealth,  which  will  continue  to  derange  the 
institutions  of  this  century,  must  be  met  by  the  chut'ch.  Caste, 
which  crystallizes  the  abnormal  growths  in  civilization,  further 
augments  the  difficulty.  We  are  not  discussing  this  feature  in  a 
hypercritical  spirit;  for  we  believe  these  evils  as  suggested  are 
essential  to  the  system  as  now  organized,  and  must  be  met  In- 
dividuality is  the  strength  of  Protestantism,  but  when  transmitted 
in  the  form  of  privilege  it  weakens  its  life.  We  say  Protestant- 
ism, for  this  feature  and  some  others  we  shall  mention,  indirectly 
cause  more  difficulty  in  sects  organized  on  a  strong  ecclesiastical 
basis,  than  in  free  Congregationalism.  We  cannot  divorce  our 
ecclesiasticism  from  property ;  the  church  must  devise  a  method 
to  give  it  healthy  action.. 

Few  people  debate  this  vexed  question  without  bewailing  the 
extravagance  and  costly  luxury  of  our  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. Though  thiis  may  widen  the  separation  between  the  eo- 
clesiastical  and  the  popular  religious  life^  we  regard  the  view 
which  makes  it  the  cause  superficial  merely.  The  finest  church 
buildings  in  America  are  cathedrals  built  by  people  not  rich,  and 
we  believe  they  are  built  not  simply  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the. 
Roman  laity  dread  purgatory,  but  because  in  these  grand  piles 
they  centre  their  best  affections.  The  American  people  generally 
have  their  wants,  and  pay  for  what  they  have.  Within  a  half 
century  in  our  large  Eastern  cities  a  carpet  was  a  rare  and  ex- 
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pensive  luxury ;  but  it  must  be  a  wretched  laborer  or  seamstress 
who  does  not  now  walk  on  a  carpet  of  their  own.  Nor  can  we 
say  the  people  care  more  for  carpets  than  relidon,  for  the  people 
are  not  irreligious.  If  they  thought  tlie  splendid  and  luxurious 
modern  ecclesiastical  edifices  essentially  good,  they  would  have 
them.  Without  doubt,  in  one  sense,  they  are  good,  but  let  us 
look  to  it,  lest  in  this,  which  the  time  seems  to  force  upon  us,  we 
do  not  sacrifice  other  and  higher  expression  of  the  religious 
life,  lest  in  supporting  the  form  we  do  not  absorb  the  whole  cur- 
rent  of  sacred  heat  which  should  be  expended  to  vitalize  the 
substance.  If  the  Protestant  church  is  to  succeed  and  be  the 
grand  controlling  power  in  this  magnificent  American  civiliza- 
tion, it  must  economize  its  whole  strength.  It  cannot  remain 
aloof  from  the  world,  and  reject  the  vital  moral  forces  which  the 
world  contains.  Every  good  influence  in  our  active  communities 
muat  be  concentrated  for  its  benefit,  and  its  ecclesiasticism  ex- 
panded until  it  embraces,  the  deepest  thoughts  and  most  glowing 
sympathies  of  this  American  people.  The  Boman  ecclesiasticism 
Itts  its  own  mission  as  well  in  the  future,  as  the  past ;  but  the 
liberal  church  must  be  Protestant,  and  not  pro!?esting  only,  but 
progressing  towards  its  larger  and  higher  idea. 

How  shall  the  liberal  church  meet  the  want  of  the  time  ?  We 
do  not  assume  to  interpret  divine  providence,  but  it  would  seem 
that  (jk)d  has  opened  to  this  body  of  believers  and  thinkers  a 
way  to  the  heart  of  the  people.  This  gathering  in  theatres,  a 
movement  born  of  the  spirit,  without  organization,  with  no  plan 
or  th<^ory,  has  sprung  into  life,  and  is  now  one  of  the  marked 
features  of  our  social  religious  culture.  Beginning  in  the  house 
of  the  drama,  where  for  ages  thought  and  feeling  have  together 
worked  out  the  expression  of  human  life,  the  preacher  has  found* 
among  the  every-day  people  of  our  large  towns  a  congregation 
ready  for  the  highest  truths  and  responsive  to  the  deepest 
'  emotion* 

We  ( annot  define  all  the  reasons  why  the  people  are  so  drawn 
together,  but  some  are  sufficiently  apparent.  Look  through  your 
own  households,  and  see  the  immense  number  of  mechanical  ap- 
pliances civilization  is  forcing  upon  you.  Day  and  night  you 
are  surrounded  with  minute  and  complex  contrivances  for  orna- 
ment and  use,  ever  increasing  in  variety.  This  is  not  an  out- 
growth of  luxury,  nor  a  mere  change  in  social  habit ;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  palpable  evidences  of  the  deep  struggle  of  mind 
with  matter  which  is  controlling  this  century.  This  contest 
makes  luxury^  its  servant,  and  masses  theihore  active  intelligence 
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in  large  towns.  The  vacant  places  in  the  fields  are  supplied  by 
machinery,  which  in  turn  stimulates  the  mind  of  the  agricul- 
turist. 

This  great  body  of  artisans  contains  a  grand  supply  of  crude 
intelligence.  Generally  they  are  not  attached  to  ecclesiastical 
organizations,  but  are  constantly  seekins:  social  sympathy  in 
secret  associations  and  other  clubs,  in  their  better  moods,  and, 
if  ill-disposed,  in  haunts  of  dissipation.  The  vast  and  growing 
influence  of  these  men  is  not  appreciated.  No  class,  not  even 
the  professions,  have  so  much  time  or  more  ability  for  thinking, 
and  they  think  with  remorseless  loiric.  They  not  only  receive 
ideas,  they  make  ideas  in  men  whose  knowledge  may  be  more 
extended,  but  who  cannot  concentrate  so  much  mental  force  on  a 
single  point.  They  are  an  aristocracy,  not  by  the  inertia  of 
privilege,  but  by  an  indwellinjr  creative  strength.  They  are  not 
to  be  cajoled  by  agrarian  appeals  to .  their  vanity,  nor  outraged 
by  a  philosophical  system  which  makes  their  own  labor  a  curse. 
They  know  that  wealth  and  culture  and  social  privilege  in  them- 
selves are  good,  and  are  quick  to  see  when  these  are  subverted 
to  the  vanity  of  the  possessors.  These  men  give  tone  to  our 
popular  meetings ;  in  another  generation  their  influence  will  be 
very  strong  in  society  at  large. 

To  reach  such  congregations  it  is  not  enough  to  say  in  never 
so  many  ways,  "  We  have  the  most  liberal  creed  or  theology  ex- 
tant." We  must  be  substantially  liberal,  not  only  in  thought  but 
in  feeling,  not  only  in  ^opinion  but  in  vigorous  personal  effort. 
These  practical  people  look  to  results ;  it  is  not  enough  to  open 
the  doors  of  ecclesiasticism  to  them  if  they  are  rich  enough  to 
enter  its  temporal  house,  or  to  build  charitable  houses  of  wor- 
ship when  they  are  too  poor ;  they  want  no  alms,  they  want 
sympathy. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  define  the  whole  nature  of  these  con- 
gregations, only  to  trace  some  prominent  characteristics  illus- 
trating our  main  idea.  All  classes  of  men  are  represented,  and 
in  them  we  shall  find  the  principle  working  as  we  have  defined 
it,  in  the  artisans.  Mind  is  everywhere  moving,  and  its  motion 
working  on  the  religious  nature  gathers  these  mobile  congrega- 
tions which  respond  with  quick  sensibility  to  vital  feeling,  and 
show  quick  apprehension  of  original  thought.  We  have  seen 
them  in  deep  attention  to  the  severe  cumulative  thought  of  one 
of  our  hardest  thinkers,  or  rapt  and  breathless  when  touched  by 
a  strong,  earnest  preacher,  and  again  impatient  under  mere  di- 
dactic teaching,  or  laughing  at,  rather  than  sympathizing  with, 
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clerical  story  tellers,  whose  anecdotes  were  dragged  into,  and 
were  not  native  to,  their  thought. 

To  reach  the  nature  of  these  masses,  the  preacher  must  give, 
not  any  system  or  crystallization  of  opinions  however  wise,  but 
the  best  fruitage  of  the  individual,  his  own  verity,  and  essential 
strength ;  and  then,  with  true  American  egotism,  content  with 
the  best  to  be  had,  they  give  back  their  own  sympathies. 

In  the  present  ecclesiastical  system,  the  pews  cannot  meet  this 
rushing  tide  of  humanity,  for  as  we  have  suggested  in  another 
connection,  it  rests  not  on  real  life,  but  on  an  artificial  condition 
of  that  life.  The  soul  of  the  church  might  ultimately  force  its 
ecclesiastical  body  into  new  relations  with  its  pews  and  pew- 
holders,  but  the  whole  social  sentiment  would  first  have  changed. 
In  dealing  with  the  restless  mind  of  the  time,  the  church  has  a 
formidable  foe  in  the  positive  philosophy.  As  in  the  converti- 
bility of  forces,  one  term  remains  unconvertible,  which  is  the 
ultimate  parent  force,  so  in  human  life  one  force  alone  can  control 
all  systems  of  thought,  and  compel  them  into  the  domain  of  the 
spirit ;  this  is  active,  creative  love,  God's  love. 

Now,  if  through  its  defects  in  its  ecclesiastical  expression,  the 
church  fails  to  communicate  this  love  to  the  world  around,  it  is 
losing  its  peculiar  power,  and,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  reformed. 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  Providence  and  Boston  Unions 
afford  the  only  means  of  solving  this  problem.  It  is  the  means 
which  earnest  people,  whose  lives  would  be  freely  poured  into 
any  better  mode  which  providence  might  grant,  have  taken  up 
carefully  and  anxiously.  They  believe  in  its  final  success.  The 
method  must  vary  with  the  conditions  of  different  communities. 
This  method,  superior  to  creeds,  is  readily  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  those  places  where  no  liberal  ecclesiastical  organization  exists. 
A  few  devoted  people,  with  this  system,  can  consolidate  the  lib- 
eral, educational,  or  religious  elements,  and  give  them  vitality, 
where  they  would  otherwise  lie  dormant.  It  can  work  independ- 
ently, or  CO- work  with  any  branch  of  the  church ;  and  wherever 
it  may  be  found,  it  will  stimulate  any  good  institution  within 
reach. 

We  cannot  close  this  paper,  without  giving  utterance  to  the 
feeling,  deeper  than  any  thought  can  embody,  and  stronger  than 
any  word  can  express,  that  the  liberal  church  cannot  assume 
a  n^ative  position  toward  this  profound  development  of  life. 
This  body  has  an  active  duty,  and  cannot  maintain  a  mere  watch 
upon  the  situation.  The  young  men  in  Boston,  with  prescient 
enthusiasm  which  impels  all  great  movements,  builded  better. 
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wiser  than  they  knew.  For  better  or  for  worse,  this  ancient 
church,  this  cultured  clergy,  have  grappled  with  the  life  of  the 
people — as  in  the  war  of  the  Union  we  gained  God's  favor,  not 
by  elaborate  plans  or  digests  of  our  past  life,  but  by  simple 
trust  in  the  innate  and  grawing  loyalty  of  the  people ;  so  in  these 
vital  changes  the  church  must  not  look  to  its  own  history  alone, 
nor  hesitate  through  much  knowledge,  but  boldly  confide  in  the 
ingrained  faith  of  the  people,  if  she  wonld  keep  the  countenance 
of  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  his  people. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  B.  Green,  G. 
H.  Hepworth,  Robt.  CoUyer,  Rev.  Drs.  Clarke  and  Osgood, 
Rev.  Messrs.  E.  E.  Hale,  G.  L.  Chaney,  C.  F.  Barnard,  Rev. 
Dr.  Nathans,  and  Rev.  John  Williams. 

Rev.  A.  Woodbury  oflFered  the  following  Resolution : 

Besolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  the  so-called 
Theatre  Meetings,  so  successfully  carried  on  in  most  of  our  large 
cities,  are  doing  a  very  important  work,  and  should  be  encouraged, 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  culminate  in  new  religious  organizations 
and  labors  on  a  basis  more  broad  than  any  now  known. 

Adopted. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Staples  offered  the  following  Resolution : 

Besolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  report  a  plan  for  organizing  a  system  of  theatre  meetings  Uurough- 
out  the  country,  their  report  to  b«  presented  to-morrow  afternoon. 

Adopted ;  and  the  chair  appointed  the  following  Committee : 
Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  Rev.  Geo  H.  Hepworth,  Wm.  B.  Weeden. 
Rev.  H.  H.  Barber  offered  the  following  Resolution : 

Besolved^  That  a  Committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Robert  Collyer, 
James  Freeman  Clarke  and  S.  B.  Calthrop  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
memorial  to  our  churches  urging  the  advisability  and  Christian  duty 
of  making  the  sittings  in  our  houses  of  worship  free  and  welcome  to 
all  comers. 

,  Laid  on  the  table. 
Adjourned  to  the  evening. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Conference  re-assembled  at  half  past  seven. 
Rev.  J.  P.  W.  Ware  read  the  following 

REPORT    ON    THE    METHODS   OF    RAISING    MONEY    BY    THE 
CHURCHES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  paper  I  was  originally  asked  to  prepare  was  upon  "  The 
raising  of  Jvnd9  far  our  missionary  purposef"  It  takes,  in  the 
schedule  prepared  for  the  Conference,  the  broader  title  of  "  The 
mtethods  oj  raising  money  for  the  churches  of  the  A.  U,  A"  Yon 
will  understand  that  it  is  not  the  report  of  a  committee,  but  of 
an  individual,  and  will  therefore  excuse  any  inevitable  intrusion 
of  the  pronoun  in  its  first  person  singular. 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  exactly  the  class  of  statistics 
I  would  like  to  have  laid  before  you,  because  they  were  not 
easily  reached,  and  I  had  not  the  time  or  means,  personally,  to 
get  them  up.  I  cannot  give  you  the  number  of  volumes  which 
have  been  printed  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conference,  nor 
just  the  number  of  tracts  that  have  been  published,  while  the 
circulation  of  the  latter,  including  that  of  the  Monthly  Journal^ 
will  for  the  past  year  average  very  nearly  IfiOO  perday.  Of 
the  number  of  persons  employed  as  missionaries  and  their 
length  of  service  I  am  equally  uncertain ;  while  since  our  meet- 
ings in  May  last,  we  have  had  preaching  in  eighty  three  places, 
>in  most  of  which  no  Unitarian  had  been  before  heard ;  and,  in  a 
number  of  these,  churches  could  at  once  be  started.  Within  the 
past  year  fifty-seven  new  societies,  self-sustaining  or  partially 
supported  by  the  funds  of  the  A.  U.  A.,  have  been  organized ; 
while  there  are  other  facts,  movements,  promises,  all  in  their  way 
significant  and  encouraging,  which  cannot  justly  be  classified 
under  either  of  these  heads.  These  statistics  are  given  simply  as 
matters  of  fact,  not  as  matters  of  boasting  —  Heaven  help  us ! 
we  have  little  enough  cause  for  that — but  as  encourai^ement,  and 
as  proofs  that  some  of  us  who  are  blamed  for  our  desire  to 
"  puish  things,"  who  believe  in  this  day's  demand  and  this  day's 
opportunity,  have  fact  on  which  to  base  our  hope  for  the  future, 
and  the  demand  we  purpose  to  make  for  the  work  of  the  future. 
These  statistics  are  of  work  done  directly  by  the  A.  U.  A.,  and  do 
not  include  the  more  special  operations  of  the  Local  Conferences. 

For  these  and  for  kindred  purposes  the  A.  U.  A.  comes  before 
you  and  asks  for  the  sum  of  $100,000  per  year,  for  the  next  two 
years,  which  is  believed  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  carrying 
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out  of  the  work  in  band,  and  the  meeting  of  demands  sure  to  arise. 
If  jou  think  the  sum  large  and  doubt  about  it,  I  saj  that  I  have 
confidence  that  the  denomination  not  onlj  can  but  irlU  do  any- 
thing it  agrees  to. 

1.  And  it  sets  before  itself  and  before  you  a  missionary  work 
in  city  and  town,  street,  alley  and  harbor,  east,  west  and  south, 
by  clergymen,  laymen  and  women,  the  like  of  which  it  never 
before  contemplated,  the  possibility  of  which  most  of  you  do 
not  realize.  The  virtue  it  is  called  upon  to  exercise  to-day  is 
largely  one  of  repression,  to  keep  back  zeal,  to  shut  down  on 
opportunity,  to  preach  postponement  of  action,  to  nip  in  the  bud 
project  and  promise,  because  neither  money  nor  men  can  be  had. 
It  would  surprise  you  to  know  what  can't  be  told,  of  reports 
at  the  central  office,  from  wide-awake  laymen,  from  our  outpost 
ministers,  of  inquiry  by  laymen  and  clergymen  of  other  denomi- 
nations. We  know  of  broad  fields,  not  whitening  to  harvest, 
but  fallow  and  waiting,  and  we  have  no  laborers  to  send  out 
with  what  we  believe  to  be  precious  seed.  We  propose  to 
organize  for  this  work  as  efiectually  as  we  can,  to  seek  out  and 
encourage  good  men  and  women,  white  or  black,  to  undertake  it, 
to  stand  in  and  fill  the  gap  as  best  we  may,  till  the  laborers 
come  at  the  call  and  the  vineyard  rejoices. 

2.  The  opportunity  of  helping  the  great  cause  of  emancipa- 
tion, only  as  yet  begun,  of  supplementing  edict,  sword  and 
school,  by  the  voice  and  influence  of  the  preacher,  opened  up  to 
us  as  by  the  hearty  and  trustful  way  in  which  the  African  Method- 
ists,—  forgetting  prejudice  and  fear  of  our  faith,  resisting  taunt 
and  blandishment  of  pthers,  have  accepted  our  offers  of  help  in  a 
work  they  only  c^m  do,  and  we  only  can  help  in  doing  by  our 
good  will  and  our  money — is  one  which  ought  to  appeal  warmly 
to  the  feelings  and  purses  of  a  denomination,  always  standing 
forward  and  fearless  in  the  cause  of  the  colored  man,  from 
whose  ranks  went  the  pioneers  in  the  bravest  philanthrophy, 
misunderstood,  evil  spoken  of,  badly  treated  then,  even  by  our- 
selves, but  remembered  and  reverenced  now  as  the  far-off  seers 
of  a  day  their  devotion  and  suffering  hastened  and  established. 

3.  The  organizing  of  a  system  of  colportage,  and  the  distri- 
bution through  the  hands  of  capable  men  and  women  of  books 
and  of  tracts,  is  a  most  needed  and  desirable  feature  in  the 
work  of  the  present,  which  we  propose  to  make  into  a  speciali 
systematic  and  extended  operation  in  the  future.  Our  ministers 
do  not  yet  seem  roused  to  what  may  be  done,  this  way,  even  in 
New  England;  but  there  is  not  a  parish  that  might  not  be  visited 
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once  a  year  for  this  specific  parpose,  to  the  minister's  benefit  as 
well  as  the  people's ;  while  the  work,  that  may,  by  a  little  care 
and  thought,  be  in  this  way  done  at  large  is  almost  without  limit. 
Our  churches,  villages,  and  communities  without  churches,  hotels, 
depots,  steamboats,  trains,  every  place  in  which  men  congregate 
and  have  leisure,  should  be  from  time  to  time  systematically  vis- 
ited and  supplied.  Do  not  elections  go  through  the  thorough 
colportage  of  doubtftil  districts,  and  shall  we  not  borrow  their 
wisdom  for  the  doubtfid  districts,  both  without  and  within  our 
parish  precincts  ? 

4.  For  the  printing  of  old  thought  and  new  thought,  for  the 
paying  for  thought  that  is  good  and  the  man  too  poor  to  give  it, 
we  need  money,  and  we  ought  to  have  and  can  have  it.  We 
want  books,  —  books  for  the  people  and  their  children,  —  and 
because  we  do  not  supply  them,  the  religious  and  moral  reading 
of  this  generation,  the  religious  and  moral  tone  of  the  next  is  in 
the  hands  of  and  being  shaped  by  those  of  a  broader  pra<5tical 
wisdom,  if  of  a  narrower  religious  faith  than  ourselves.  Our 
pulpits  are  at  disadvantage,  private  intercourse,  Sunday-school 
instruction  at  disadvantage,  because  we  have  no  sufficient  litera- 
ture to  back  them  up — the  whole  vast  field  and  influence  of  relig- 
ious literature,  especially  for  the  young,  being  in  the  hands  of, 
systematically  and  sedulously  pushed  by,  those  holding  views 
wholly  opposed  to  ours,  and  the  thing  we  believe  false  and  are 
contending  against  is  cunningly  slipped  in  and  received  under 
the  fascinating  influence  of  fiction. 

These  are  the  main  objects  which  we  see  before  us,  and  which 
we  feel  that  the  denomination  is  bound  to  meet,  and  for  which  we 
believe  the  sum  asked  only  partially  adequate.  Let  the  denom- 
ination once  arise  in  its  might,  see  and  feel  and  meet  its  duty, 
and  a  very  much  larger  sum  would  be  inadequate  to  our  demand. 
Everywhere  the  witness  of  the  laymen  is — "  Never  was  there  so 
much  religious  inquiry  among  the  people.  We  meet  it  constantly 
in  our  business  relations."  "  Our  ministers  are  not  alive  to  the 
real  want  of  the  day.  They  do  not  read  this  time.  We  do  not 
want  the  preaching  we  hear  too  much  of,  but  to  be  shown  how  to 
live."  "Life,  real,  energetic  life  is  wanted."  We  are  not  cre- 
ating a  work,  the  work  is  crowding  upon  and  importuning  us. 
The  impulse  is  not  from  within  us,  but  from  without.  We  are 
not  making  a  clamor,  raising  a  smoke  —  voxj  et  praterea  nihil — 
but  we  sp^  as  we  are  compelled  to  speak,  compelled  by  the 
cry  that  comes  to  us  for  help,  compelled  by  the  Spirit,  greater 
than  ourselves,  opening  before  and  showing  us  the  way,  and 
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demanding  of  as  to  enter  in  and  possess.  Not  great,  glowing 
results  do  we  anticipate,  not  the  mere  holding  of  the  lap  to  catch 
ripe  fruit,  but  the  opportunity  to  begin  in  earnest  and  with 
system  a  work  too  long  deferred,  —  a  work  that  has  waited 
and  beckoned,  while  we  have  stood  timid  and  unbelieving. 

How  shall  this  money  be  raised  ?  Heretofore  there  has  been 
no  system  in  our  money  raising,  neither  top  nor  bottom,  begin- 
ning, middle,  nor  end,  a  topsy-turvy  muddle  and  vexation,  having 
neither  beginning  of  years  nor  end  of  days.  It  has  been  a  thing 
of  uncertainty  and  spasm,  a  thing  everybody  deprecated  and 
everybody  dodged.  It  has  been  presented  hesitatingly,  apolo- 
getically to  our  societies,  if  at  all,  instead  of  as  duty  and 
privilege.  We  have  talked  about  begging  and  gone  at  it  in  the 
spirit  of  beggars,  and  have  got  beggars'  treatment  and  beggarly 
return.  To  ask  a  man  for  money  to  help  any  good  cause  is  not 
to  beg.  It  is  to  point  to  a  duty  and  show  hin  the  way  he  shall 
discharge  it.  That  the  manner  of  presentation,  the  timidity  and 
half  faith,  have  emasculated  the  appeal  is  the  testunony  of  a 
large  number  of  laymen,  while  the  uncertainty  as  to  time,  method 
and  amount  needed  have  embarrassed  both  asker  and  giver. 

First  and  foremost,  then,  we  must  have  a  system — an  amount 
to  raisC;  a  method  of  raising,  a  time  at  which  it  shall  be  raised. 
It  will  no  longer  do  for  a  body,  with  the  interests  and  operations 
of  this,  to  go  on  without  that  which  is  vital  to  success  everywhere 
and  in  everything, —  system.  If  God  cannot  do  without  it,  how 
can  man  7 

Beside  a  system — supplementing  and  completing  it, — must  be 
its  unanimous  and  hearty  acceptance,  its  unanimous  and  prompt  exe- 
cution. We  do  not  want  to  vote  it,  but  to  put  it  through.  Don't 
let  us  disgrace  ourselves  by  any  more  dead  resolves. 

To  this  end  I  propose  first :  the  system. 

1.  A  general  Committee  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the 
local  Conferences  —  who  shall  apportion  to  the  separate  Confer- 
ences that  part  of  the  whole  sum  it  is  considered  they  can  fairly 
raise.  The  separate  Conferences,  by  their  own  Committees, 
shall  subdivide  this  sum  among  themselves,  assigning  to  each,  or 
each  taking,  as  much  as  it  can  do^not  as  little  as  it  can  get  off 
vnth. 

2.  The  general  Committee  shall  set  apart  one  Sunday  in 
the  year,  which  shall  be  the  great  collecting  Sunday;  when  it 
shall  be  known  that  all  of  kindred  faith  throughout  the  country 
in  stately  church,  in  hall,  in  parlor  or  in  bam,  —  for  we  hope 
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yet  to  add  these  to  the  number  of  our  sacred  edifices,  —  all, 
everywhere,  rich  and  poor,  with  one  consenting  heart,  are,  of 
their  abundance  or  their  penury,  giving  in  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Lord.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  fixed  day,  beside  the  sympa- 
thetic inspiration  of  united  action,  will  lead  many  to  lay  aside 
for  it  in  advance,  and  that  fact  will  again  obviate  the  objection 
that  one  season  or  day  is  better  here,  and  another  there.  I  was 
day  before  yesterday  advised  by  the  secretaries  of  the  local 
Conferences,  to  whom  I  read  this  paper,  by  whom  it  was  kindly 
and  unanimously  indorsed,  to  suggest  the  first  Sunday  in 
November  as,  on  consultation,  the  most  favorable  time,  with 
the  belief  that  whatever  might  be  lost  in  individual  cases,  by  the 
selection  of  a  so-called  unfavorable  time,  would  be  more  than 
made  good  by  the  aggregate.  Of  course  there  will  be  some 
little  friction  and  jar,  some  demur  and  some  hitch  at  starting, 
but  it  is  believed  all  this  can  be  remedied  by  a  spirit  of  hearty, 
sympathetic  unity  and  good  will. 

3.  Let  the  minister  on  that  day  specially  speak  of,  if  he  do 
not  preach  about,  not  a  charity  but  the  duty,  the  privilege  of 
assisting  in  the  spread  of  the  views  he  and  his  people  profess  to 
accept  Let  him  insist  that  no  one  can  be  exempt.  In  propor- 
tion  to  ability,  let  every  one,  the  poorest  as  the  richest  be  called 
upon  to  give. 

In  this  way  we  have  one  grand  day  of  collection,  to  be 
supplemented  inevitably,  at  first,  at  least,  by  the  action  of  a 
local  Committee  picking  up  waifs  and  roping  in  delinquents  — 
in  which  not  a  man  shall  be  considered  exempt,  or  expected  to 
give  to  the  Lord  his  €k)d  that  which  doth  cost  him  nothing. 
We  shall  have  then  a  collecting  day  and  not  b, collecting  year;  we 
shall  have  a  calm  giving  of  a  specified  sum,  not  the  uncertain 
giving  under  pressure ;  we  shall  need  no  peripatetic  pudding- 
stick  to  stir  up  by  way  of  remembrance  sluggish  or  dilatory 
parishes,  but  each  minister  would  be  forced  up  to  the  notch,  he 
would  be  kept  up  in  denominational  interest  and  facts,  and  the 
Association  be  saved  the  salary  of  a  man  whom  no  minister, 
once  alive  to  his  duty,  would  ever  let  into  his  pulpit. 

4.  This  should  be  the  only  time  on  which  a  collection  should 
be  taken  for  denominadonal  work.  Let  the  parishes  know 
this, — that  they  are  expected  to  give  well  and  will  then  be  let 
alone  until  the  year  comes  round.  No  uncertainty  or  frittering 
then,  but  the  work  done ;  once  done  and'  well  done.  Experi-r 
ence  proves  that  one  strong  demand  for  a  whole  work  will  bring 
more  than  a  dozen  demands  for  part  of  a  work,  as  a  good, 
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strong  blow  will  bring  down  your  man  when  a  hundred  raps 
would  not  stagger  him.  Experience  also  proves  that  an  over- 
large  and  strained  donation  once  in  five  or  ten  years,  is  followed 
by  a  sort  of  anaconda  lethargy,  a  season  of  parish  recuperation 
and  denial,  which  is  a  telling  injury  to  the  parish  and  the  cause. 
Even  a  smaller  sum  sure,  each  year,  would  go  further  and 
encourage  more. 

5.  By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  secretaries  of 
local  Conferences,  I  propose  that  the  financial  year  shall  close 
with  the  31st  of  December,  commencing  with  lie  present  year. 

This  plan  I  believe  to  be  simple  and  feasible.  It  is  digested 
from  the  replies  of  the  most  practical  men  to  quite  a  varied  in- 
quiry, and  has  this  advantage,, that  it  exactly  accords  with  none. 
Whether  it  commend  itself  to  you  or  not,  something  of  this  kind 
has  become  a  necessity,  and  if  we  are  not  going  to  do  something 
of  this  kind  heartily,  we  had  better  take  our  carpet-bags  and  go 
home,  sell  out  at  26  Ghauncy  street,  and  take  to  ^'  the  shovel  and 
the  hoe." 

While  it  were  better  every  way  that  each  clergyman  should 
see  to  the  collection  in  his  own  parish,  and  so  become  cognizant 
of  and  alive  to  denominational  interests  as  well  as  those  of 
his  own  church  or  Conference,  there  may  be  reasons  why  for 
the  rest  of  this  year,  and  as  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of 
any  fixed  system,  one  or  more  special  agents  should  visit  such 
societies  as  may  desire  it,  but  after  this  year  the  collection  on 
the  appointed  day  should  be  considered  a  thing  both  minister 
and  people  are  pledged  to.  Meeting  the  obligation  should  be  a 
point  of  honor. 

On  this  point  let  me  add  for  everybody's  consideration  and 
guidance,  what  I  thoroughly  believe  in,  that  there  is  but  one  time 
to  strike  home  a  thing  like  this,  as  there  is  but  one  time  to  strike 
iron — when  the  heat  is  white.  We  only  lose,  we  never  gain,  by 
going  home  to  cool  off  before  we  do.  One  of  our  most  practiced 
laymen,  long  used  to  questions  of  finance  in  connection  with  the 
Association,  pointedly  answers  my  inquiry  —  "My  answer  is  this 
—  if  the  American  Unitarian  Association  need  money,  send  their 
men  into  the  pulpits  of  the  denomination,  tell  them  the  story, 
and  take  the  hat  around  the  church  as  soon  as  the  story  is  told." 
And  let  me  tell  you  that  I  believe  in  a  hat,  as  a  something  other 
than  to  cover  a  head,  or  carr  jf  a  brick.  Another  of  the  same  stamp 
says  —  "It  is  no  use  t6  make  a  stirring  appeal  to  a  society,  unless 
some  one  on  the  spot  is  ready  to  follow  up  the  word  by  work 
at  once.    Pass  the  contribution  box  or  subscription  paper,  and 
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collect  the  money  before  the  eflFect  is  lost  in  a  dissolving,  mental 
haze." 

The  great  obstacle  to  a  system  of  collection,  to  anything  like 
harmony  and  thoroughness  of  action  is  —  do  not  blame  me  for 
saying  it  —  the  clergy.  With  entire  unanimity  every  lajman  I 
have  approached  has  replied,  that  the  people  are  ready  to  give 
but  the  ministers  are  not  ready  to  ask.  Again  and  again  gentle- 
men have  come  to  me  and  spoken  of  the  terrible  mistake  their 
minister  was  making  in  not  getting  his  people  to  give,  in  shut- 
ting his  pulpit  up  from  appeal  and  themselves  from  opportunity. 
They  do  not  want  the  pulpit  thrown  open  to  every  peripatetic 
cause,  but  that  the  cause  of  their  own  denomination  shall  at  least 
be  heard  and  helped.  "The  minister  must  be  thoroughly  in 
earnest  and  not  afraid  to  ask  for  money  for  good  purposes/'  says 
one;  "t»  the  first  places  only  the  minister  is  right  the  parish  will 
be."  "  Our  people  need  to  be  educated  up  to  a  system  of  benev- 
olence," says  another.  "  They  are  the  most  generous  people  in 
the  Christian  church,"  says  one  who  has  joined  us  from  another 
sect,  "  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  give.  They  lack  system! 
They  give  and  give  largely,  but  not  wisely.  We  must  become 
more  denominational — not  more  sectarian — in  our  charities.  If 
you  can  get  the  co-operation  of  the  ministers,  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  successful."  From  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  observa- 
tion, I  believe  that  man  loses  influence  with  his  people,  who  for 
any  reason,  refuses  to  present  and  to  press  really  worthy  objects 
upon  them,  as  the  sympathies  and  charities  of  a  people  wilt  and 
wither  except  he  bring  them  from  time  to  time  squarely  up  to 
duty.  It  is  too  true  that  some  of  our  clergy  not  only  take  no 
interest  in  and  know  nothing  of  denominational  action  and  plan, 
but  set  themselves  squarely  against  them,  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  parishes  are  restive  under  it,  not  liking  to  go  against  thoir 
ministers,  and  not  liking  to  stand  idly  by  while  others  work. 
Our  clergy  need  a  larger  faith  in  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the 
men  they  dect  to  do  the  work.  Let  the  ministers  show  that  they 
feel  that  the  cause  is  good,  and  ask  with  a  great  confidence, 
nothing  doubting,  and  they  will  hardly  ask  vainly.  To  educate 
into  the  duty  and  privilege  of  giving  is  one  great  means  of  estab- 
lishing the  second  commandment ;  and  giving  to  the  spread  of 
our  faith  is,  in  this  day,  not  only  the  imperative  demand  of  our 
opportunities  without,  but  the  means  of  building  up  and  cement- 
ing our  societies  within. 

This  paper,  like  the  action  of  the  A.  U.  A.,  looks  to  a  correc- 
tion of  all  that  is  mistake  in  the  past,  a  new  and  broader  era  of 
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activity  and  life  in  the  future,  and  asks  for  that  co-operation  and 
confidence  the  Association  has  not  yet  had,  has  not  perhaps 
deserved,  but  without  which  there  is  uq  success,  without  which, 
the  best  efforts  must  fall  fruitless. 

With  the  effort  and  purpose  of  frankness,  with  no  spirit  of 
assumption,  dictation  or  wisdom,  desiring  only  a  great  harmony 
of  clergy  and  laymen  upon  work  I  hope  all  may  feel  that  they 
can  unite  in,  I  have  drawn  up  this  paper,  honestly  believing 
what  I  have  expressed  of  the  opportunity  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  duty  on  the  other,  as  honestly  beliering  that  if  we  will  not 
seize  the  opportunity  and  do  the  duty,  we  must  see,  so  £eu*  as  we 
are  concerned,  the  work  of  liberalizing  the  Christian  thought 
and  life  of  the  present,  undone.  It  will  not  be  left  undone,  for 
there  are  other  hosts,  thank  heaven  I  again,  beside  ours  in  the 
field,  but  that  part  providentially  delegated  to  us,  will  be  left 
undone,  and  when  others  come  in  with  hallelujah  cries  at  the 
great  harvest-home,  we  shall  be  there  with  hanging  heads,  and 
shrunken  and  blasted  sheaves.  The  question  for  the  churches, 
for  the  denomination,  for  the  Conference,  is  a  very  simple  but  a 
very  vital  one ;  —  will  you  consent  to  a  systematic,  annual  rais- 
ing of  the  funds  needed  to  sustain,  carry  on  and  advance  the 
various  enterprises  which  present  themselves  before  you  as 
legitimate  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the  A.  U.  A.  ?  will  you 
enter  it  upon  your  parish  records  as  among  your  parish  obliga- 
tions ;  will  you  feel  pledged  in  honor  by  it  as  you  are  pledged 
in  honor  by  any  established  agreement  in  your  organizations  ? 
Will  the  clergy,  dropping  all  questions  of  preference  and  cus- 
tom, of  doubt,  dislike,  prejudice  —  or  what  not  —  come  hon- 
estly, heartily,  squarely  up  to  it  ?  The  thing  is  simple  and  the 
thing  is  vital.  Already  are  we  crippled  by  want  of  system, 
never  knowing  what  we  may  expect,  whether  the  present  shall 
yield  what  the  past  year  did,  or  whether  we  shall  get  the  sum 
we  ask  for,  prolonging  the  year  of  collection  indefinitely  and  to 
every  body^s  bewilderment,  in  the  hope  that  the  tardy  amount 
will  at  last  be  fully  realized.  Nobody  else  does  work  this  way. 
Other  denominations  are  wiser;  and  if  we  are  to  deserve  even  a 
name  to  live,  we  must  do  differently,  and  make  out  of  this  new 
era  of  inquiry  and  interest  a  crisis  in  benevolence  and  activity, 
in  faith  and  work, —  not  to  the  glory  of  ourselves,  but  to  the 
glory  of  the  God  whom  we  best  serve  when  we  consecrate  not 
only  all  that  we  are,  but  all  that  we  have  to  the  spread  of  His 
name  and  love  upon  earth. 

Brothers  and  friends  I  I  think  the  issue  is  with  us,  and  is  this 
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day  made.  The  question  is  to  live;  or  to  die.  Ta  stand  still  is 
to  die.  We  do  not  want  a  throwing  out  of  a  few  skirmishers 
to  feel  the  forces  in  front ;  we  do  not  want  a  reconnoissance, 
even  in  force;  we  do  not  want  "  thunder  all  round  " :  — but  we 
do  want  a  grand,  forward  movement  along  our  whole  line, —  an 
advance  against  all  wrong,  for  all  right,  advance  in  the  cause  of 
the  broadest  liberty,  individually  and  collectively,  under  the  one 
all-rallying  watchword  and  spirit  of  the  gospel.  It  must  be 
this,  or  a  yielding  of  the  field,  a  crumbling  of  energy  and  hope, 
and  a  passing  away  of  ourselves  as  of  servants  unworthy  to  be 
trusted  in  so  broad  and  brave  a  cause.  You  cannot  doubt ;  you 
cannot  falter.  Forgive  me  if  my  language  seem  not  clerical,  but 
savor  rather  of  that  of  which  we  all  have  imbibed  so  much  in 
the  years  past  Would  to  God  I  were  worthy  to  be  heard,  and 
that  my  voice  could  carry  the  inspiration  of  a  leader  1  It  is  our 
battle-day.  Dangers  are  thick  about  us,  within  us,  but  the  foe  is 
in  front.  No  mutiny  in  the  ranks.  Give  way  a  little  on  the 
rights  a  little  on  the  left,  that  each  man's  swing  may  be  the  freer, 
each  man's  step  the  firmer,  the  march  easier,  the  support  nearer, 
the  fight  concentrated.  Touch  elbows  I  Don't  crowd!  Don't 
spread !  Close  up  1  Head  of  column  to  the  right  I  Forward  I 
With  one  banner  at  the  front,  one  leader  who  knows  neither 
dismay  nor  defeat,  whose  spirit  is  the  inspiration  of  every  true 
life  and  right  endeavor,  let  us  follow,  and  sweep  on  to  the 
victory,  which  we  shall  not  see,  but  which  our  action  and  our 
faith  shall  hasten  and  assure. 

Rev.  Charles  Lowe  addressed  the  Conference  on  the  same 
subject 

Bev.  A.  P.  Putnam  offered  a  resolution,  which,  after  amend- 
ment, and  discussion  by  Messrs.  CoUyer,  Carter,  Green  and 
Padelford,  was  adopted  as  follows : 

BesoUed^  That  this  Conference  reconmiends  to  the  Parishes  of  our 
Denomination  that  the  second  Sunday  in  November  in  every  year, 
beginning  with  the  present  year,  be  designated  as  the  Missionary  Sun- 
day of  the  Unitarian  Church,  on  which  the  annual  collection  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  shall  be  ta^en  in  all  our 
churches. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Seth  Padelford : 

Voted.  That  Rev.  John  F.  W.  Ware  be  requested  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion witn  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  during 
the  next  three  months,  in  raising  money  for  the  Association  in  such  a 
way  and  by  such  methods  as  shaU  be  deemed  advisable  on  consultation 
wi&  the  Secretaries  of  the  A.  U.  A.  and  of  the  Local  Conferences. 
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The  next  topic  in  order  was : 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  THIS  CONFERENCE  WITH  THE 
AFRICAN  METHODIST  CHURCH, 

which,  after  a  few  explanatory  remarks  by  Rev.  Charles  Lowe, 
was  introduced  by  Bishop  Payne,  of  Wilberforce  University, 
Xenia,  Ohio,  as  follows : 

It  is  {v^oper  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  that  may  not  seem 
just  to  the  point,  before  I  address  myself  to  the  subject  before 
us.  I  wish  to  say,  that,  in  formiug  a  connection  with  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  do  not  desire  what  is  popularly  called  affiliation,  be- 
cause we  believe  affiliation  would  fetter  our  moral  liberty,  pre- 
vent freedom  of  thought,  fetter  our  expression  of  what  we  believe 
to  be  true.  Neither  do  we  desire  union  with  your  talented, 
learned  and  venerable  Association,  because  this  would  be  ab- 
sorption, ecclesiastically.  Neither  do  we  desire  isolation  from 
our  Christian  brethren  in  these  United  States,  because  that  would 
be  stagnation  and  death.  It  would  be  throwing  us  back  into 
Africa,  back  into  India,  back  to  the  heathen  ideas  of  Grod  and 
humanity.  But  we  desire  co-operation  with  your  venerable 
body;  we  desire  mutual  attraction,  if  I  may  use  that  term;  you 
attracting  us  by  your  generous  spirit,  we  attracting  you  by  our 
absolute  necessities  and  wants.  And  this  is  the  law  of  attrac- 
tion. 

We  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  you,  we  believe  in  the  gen- 
erosity of  your  religious  principles,  we  believe  in  the  godlike 
nature  of  the  spirit  which  you  manifest,  —  perfectly  unselfish, 
and  having  no  desire  beyond  that  of  blessing  sinful  humanity. 
You  can  do  us  good  in  this  co-operation  and  we  can  do  you 
good.  If  you  have  seed  to  be  sown,  we  have  the  soil,  the  rich, 
the  luxurious,  the  fertile  soil,  in  which  you  can  sow  that  seed, — 
the  seed  of  immortal,  heaven-born  truth.  We  have  the  soil  for 
that  which  will  bring  forth,  in  due  season,  the  rich  fruits  of 
righteousness  and  good  works,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  well- 
being  of  our  common  humanity. 

Then  again  if  you  have  the  strength  to  impart  power  to  us, 
we  are  ready  to  receive  that  power.  If  you  have  wisdom  to 
assist  us  in  entering  upon  a  line  of  usefulness  on  which  we  have 
never  entered  before,  —  I  mean  the  great  work  of  Christian  edu- 
cation among  the  people  of  the  South ;   I  mean  the  great  work 
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of  tndning  immortal  minds  to  be  educators  of  other  minds^ — we 
can  co-operate  with  yoa  in  that  work.  We  have  a  noble  band 
of  yonng  men  and  women  at  our  school ;  young  men  and  women 
highly  gifted  by  nature,  and  I  will  say,  yet  more  richly  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  They  have  intellect,  they  are  getting 
learning,  and  they  have  already  been  pnt  in  possession  by  God 
of  that  wonderful  power  which  subdues  the  will  of  man  and  sub- 
jugates the  affections  of  the  soul  to  the  power  of  divine  truth. 
They  have  consecrated  themselves  to  Christ;  they  have  laid 
themselves  upon  the  altar  of  Christian  usefulness,  there  to  smoke 
and  to  bum  until  life  itself  becomes  extinct.  They  have  given 
themselves  to  Christ,  to  God,  and  to  humanity.  We  want  you 
to  help  us  in  cultivating  these  minds,  in  sanctifying  these  hearts, 
in  securing  these  immortal  powers  to  the  service  of  that  great 
Redeemer  who  came  down  from  heaven  to  suffer  and  die  that  we 
might  live  for  ever.  That  we  may  do  this,  we  ask  you  to  give 
us  money.  We  can  never  hope  to  give  it  back,  but  be  sure,  Mr. 
President,  it  will  be  ''  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
just" 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Mr.  Tanner,  Editor  of 
an  Afirican  Methodist  newspaper,  and  Bishop  Brown,  of  the 
African  Methodist  Church. 

Miss  Amy  Bradley  made  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  her  Mission 
Schools  for  poor  whites  in  North  Carolina. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  a  collection  was  taken  up  in 
furtherance  of  Miss  Bradley's  mission,  amounting  to  $645. 

Adjourned  to  Friday  morning. 


FnroAY,  October  9. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  9.30,  A.  M. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood  offered  prayer. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  John  D.  Wells, 

Voted,  That  the  Conference  hold  one  continuous  session  to-day,  until 
&e  hour  of  its  final  adjournment 

On  motion  of  Rev.  John  D.  Wells, 

VoUdj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  be  presented  to  Bev.  Dr. 
Bellows  for  his  able,  comprehensive  and  eloquent  sermon  preached 
before  the  Body  on  Tuesday  evening  -  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same 
be  requested  for  publication  with  the  Keport  of  the  Conference. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Shippen, 

Voted,  To  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  the  Committee  of  Con- 
Bultatioii  regarding  the  interests  of  the  Meadville  Theological  SchooL 

Bey.  E.  E.  Hale,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  nominate  a 
list  of  officers,  reported  as  follows : — 

Presideru  —  Hon.  Thomas  D.  Euot,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Vice-Presidents  —  Hon.  Jambs  Speed,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Hon. 
Chables  S.  May,  Elalamazoo,  Mich. ;  Hon.  Geo.  Partridge,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Hon.  John  Wells,  Chicopee,  Mass.;  Gen.  Man- 
ning F.  Force,  Cincinnati,  0.;  Gov.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside, 
Providence,  B.  L 

Recording  Secretary — Bev.  Bobert  L.  Collier,  D.  D.,  Chi- 
cago, Bl. 

Statistical  Secretary — Bev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  Providence, 
B.L 

Corresponding  Secretary  —  Bev.  John  D.  Wells,  Quincy 
Mass. 

Assistant  Secretary  —  Bev.  H«  W.  FooTE,  Boston,  Mass. 

Council  —  Bev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  New  York;  Abtemas 
Carter,  Chicago ;  Bev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D.,  Boston ; 
Warren  Sawyer,  Boston;  Bev.  Charles  Lowe,  Somerville 
Mass. ;  0.  G.  Steele,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Bev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Cincin- 
nati; Wm.  B.  Weeden,  Providence;  Bev.  G.  H.  Hepworth, 
Boston;  Joseph  Shippen,  Meadville,  Pa. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  persons  therein  named  were 
declared  elected. 

H.  P.  Kidder,  of  Boston,  was  subsequently  chosen  Treasurer. 

The  Committee  on  Business  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion:— 

Besolved.  That  this  Conference  hereby  expresses  its  interest  in  the 
labors  performed  in  India  by  the  missionary  established  in  that  coun- 

Sby  the  American  Unitarian  Association — the  Bev.  C.  H.  A.  Dall; 
ors  which  have  been  characterized  by  a  rare  and  truly  Christian 
devotion,  fidelity  and  zeal. 

Bev.  C.  H.  A.  Dall  then  addressed  the  Convention. 
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Under  the  lead  of  Rev.  Dr.  Collier,  the  Conference  proceeded 
to  raise  a  contribution  for  the  India  Mission,  and  over  $2,200 
were  quickly  pledged  by  a  few  societies  and  individuals. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Charles  Lowe,  it  was ' 

Ordered^  That  the  following  brief  statement  of  Kev.  Mr.  Ball's  la- 
1x>r8  be  printed  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference: — 

THE  ELEVENTH    REPOBT    OF   THE   INDIA    MISSION    OF    THE 
AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  IN  CALCUTTA,  1868. 

Mr.  Dall  is  leaving  Calcutta  for  a  twelvemonth,  after  thirteen 
years'  labor  in  India,  to  make  his  second  visit  home,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  carry  on  the  mission  till  he  returns. 

L  Is  the  Gospd  proclaimed?  Answer:  —  Yes,  continually, 
both  by  teaching,  preaching,  and  work.  Mr.  Dall  usually  gives 
a  course  of  well  advertised  public  lectures  during  the  cool  and 
dry  season,  between  November  and  March,  urging,  one  year,  the 
claims  of  a  liberal  theology,  and  another  year  those  of  some 
n^ded  moral  reform.  Besides  these  lectures,  he  is  frequently 
addressing  bodies  of  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  in  their  own 
halls,  and  at  their  own  request.  Again :  The  older  pupils  of 
his  principal  school  are  students  of  the  Bible  as  a  class-book, 
and  not  less  than  three  times  a  week,  all  the  year  round, 
addresses  are  given  by  Mr.  Dall  to  two  hundred  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  his  pupils,  like  the  Oeneral  Lessons  in  our  home 
Sunday  Schools.  Again :  The  voice  of  the  Missionary  is,  and 
for  a  dozen  years  has  been  heard  through  the  press,  on  the 
Christian  side  of  life  as  presented  in  the  daily  and  occasional 
journals  and  newspapers.  Though,  perhaps,  the  directest  prop- 
agation of  the  gospel  appears  in  the  regular  exposition  of  the 
New  Testament  at  the  Mission  House  to  young  men,  pupils, 
chiefly  Hindoos,  and  in  their  learning  by  heart  the  teachings  and 
life  of  Jesus,  in  their  common  course  of  study.  Add  to  this  a 
continual  distribution,  over  India,  of  our  Christian  books  and 
tracts. 

n.  fffuU  numbers  are  reached  hy  the  Mission,  f  Answer :  — 
For  the  first  five  years  of  Mr.  Dall's  residence  in  Calcutta  (from 
1855  to  1860)  the  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  congrega- 
tion of  Unitarian  Christian^.  Some  one  hundred  and  fifty  dif- 
ferent persons,  English,  American,  Eurasian  and  Hindoos,  were 
from  time  to  time  found  in  this  assemblage,  whose  attendance  on 
any  single  occasion  rarely  exceeded  twenty-five.     With  the  year 
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1860  another  plan  was  adopted,  and  the  little  visible  church  of 
Unitarians,  holding  Sunday  and  other  services  as  is  done  at 
home,  was  merged  in  a  proper  mission  for  the  gospelization  of 
the  Hindoos.  During  the  past  eight  years,  more  than  two  thou- 
sand young  Hindoos  have  been  brought  into  daily  contact  with 
Christian  instruction  in  our  schools.  Hundreds  have  been 
reached  by  Mr.  Dall's  appeals  to  them  in  their  own  organized 
assemblies,  over  some  fourteen  of  which  he  has  acted  as  their 
chosen  and  regular  president.  The  Missionary  has  also  lifted 
his  voice  for  Christ  and  the  gospel  occasionally  in  several  of 
the  large  cities  of  India ;  not  preaching  and  lecturing  in  Calcutta 
alone,  but  in  Madras  (by  annual  visitation),  in  Bombay,  in  Salem, 
in  Secunderabad,  in  Delhi,  in  Agra,  in  Allyghur,  and  in  most  of 
the  towns  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  Calcutta.  Two  annual 
courses  of  Mr.  Dall's  sermons  on  Gospel  Principles  were  sent 
throughout  India  in  1856  and  1857  in  the  columns  of  our  prin- 
cipal Calcutta  newspaper,  the  Engluhman^  in  its  Saturday  Even- 
ing Edition;  and  thus  his  name  became  known  in  cities,  in  which, 
in  subsequent  years,  he  found  unexpected  friends.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  mission  is  not  unfelt  by  hearers  and  readers  in  consid- 
erable numbers. 

IIL  Will  your  several  Schools  continve  during  the  Pastor^s 
absence?  Answer:  —  Yes;  their  daily  management  will  now 
fall  upon  Mr.  DalPs  long-tried  friend  Baboo  Dwarka  Nauth 
Singhee.  At  our  headquarters.  No.  34  Mott's  Lane,  Dhurrum- 
toUah,  will  continue  to  be  taught  — 

1.  A  Vernacular  School^  in  which  the  primary  lessons  of  a 
common  school  are  given  in  Bengali  with  but  little  English :  this 
being  the  juvenile  department  of  our 

2.  English  School,  wherein  Bengali  and  Sanscrit  are  thor- 
oughly taught,  as  well  as  English  studies;  in  three  classes, 
junior,  middle  and  senior;  paying  respectively,  as  fees,  half  a 
rupee,  one  rupee  and  two  rupees  a  month ;  and  studying  from 
three  or  four  to  six  or  seven  years,  till  fitted  for  the  University ; 
to  which  we  have  sent  students  for  several  years  past. 

3.  A  School  of  Useful  Arts,  which  instructs  a  majority  of  the 
pupils  of  the  two  schools  just  named,  in  drawing,  book-keeping, 
the  knitting  and  embroidery  of  garments,  etc.,  etc.,  with  the  sin- 
gle purpose  of  productive  industry  and  self-support. 

4.  A  Hindoo  GirW  School,  teachi|[^g  about  fifty  pupils ;  which, 
since  it  was  opened  in  September  1866,  has  demonstrated  that 
the  Hindoo  girl,  in  our  part  of  India,  is  not  surpassed  in  mental 
activity  by  the  Hindoo  boy,  and  falls  behind  none  of  her  sisters 
in  the  Western  world  in  the  rapid  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
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N.  B.  —  The  fonr  schools  above-named  have  little  short  of 
three  hundred  in  attendance,  in  the  ten  recitation  rooms  of  our 
premises  at  Mott's  Lane;  several  of  these  rooms  being  full  thirty- 
four  feet  long,  and  all  fairly  furnished  with  benches,  tables,  good 
maps  and  blackboards.  The  Vteful  Aru!  School  has  received 
annual  assistance  from  the  British  Government,  to  the  amount  of 
one  thousand  rupees,  for  the  last  seven  years.  The  ''  A.  U.  A. 
Hindoo  OiM  School "  is  also  receiving  a  Government  grant-in- 
aid  of  thirty  rupees  a  month. 

5.  A  (Ministry  at  Large)  Vernacular  School  for  boys  was 
opened  in  another  part  of  the  city  by  Miss  Carpenter  on  the  15th 
of  December,  1866,  and  called  the  "  Calcutta  Ragged  School." 
Not  many  weeks  afterwards  her  chosen  teacher  left  the  school 
for  Government  service  in  Orissa.  Miss  Carpenter  then  with- 
drew all  support  from  the  school,  save  the  rent  of  the  building 
to  the  15th  of  December,  1867,  which  she  was  bound  by  her 
lease  to  provide.  The  friends,  members  of  this  Committee,  to 
whom  the  oversight  of  the  school  had  been  given,  determined  to 
continue  it,  and  Mr.  Dall  kindly  lent  his  aid,  both  by  sending 
teachers  and  furniture,  and  by  personal  contributions  and  inter- 
est. So  the  school  was  kept  open  till  the  end  of  the  year;  and 
now,  with  the  aid  of  kind  friends  of  various  denominations,  a 
fund  has  been  raised,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  suffice  to  carry  on 
the  school  for  another  year.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  this  school,  from  twenty  to  sixty  pupils,  and  admission  is  only 
possible  to  the  very  poorest  and  most  morally  exposed  and  for- 
saken. This  "  Ra^ed  "  or  Rovers'  School  has  a  Government 
grant  of  20  Rs.  a  month. 

6.  Another  School  has  since  been  opened,  adjoining  the 
"  Ragged  "  School,  to  meet  the  great  hunger  of  this  class  of  boys 
for  bettering  their  condition  through  a  knowledge  of  English.  A 
hankering  for  a  possession-  of  the  English  tongue  has  grown  so 
strong  and  so  general,  that  Government  have  decided  to  grant  no 
aid  to  instruction  in  English  within  the  city.  This  craving  seems 
an  almost  providential  call  to  us,  as  opening  a  door  into  West- 
em,  which  is  Christian,  thought  and  life.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  cheerfully  surrendering  all  chance  of  Government  aid, 
decided  against  the  advice  of  some  valued  English  friends,  and 
former  donors  to  the  cause,  that  in  this  school,  for  the  poorest 
children  of  the  lowest  castes,  that  hunger  for  English  should  be 
supplied.  They  have  reason  to  be  highly  pleased  with  the  labors 
of  the  head  teacher.  Baboo  Okhoy  Lai  Ghose,  who,  teaching  his 
twenty-five  boys  within  the  same  court  yard,  and  having  the  help 
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of  a  Bengali  Pandit,  gives  half  his  school  hours  (whichi  by 
custom  here,  extend  from  10  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.,  six  hours  a  day) 
to  the  object  lessons  and  higher  training  of  the  ^  Ragged " 
School.  No  fees  are  possible  (we  speak  after  experiment)  to 
be  paid  by  the  orphaned  and  neglected  boys  of  either  of  these 
schools. 

IV.  Income  and  Expenditure.  —  The  following  is  the  estimate 
for  the  year  1868: 

EXFENDITUBE. 

Salaries,  other  than  Mr.  DalPs,  at  34  Mott's  Lane Bs.  4,572 

Bent  of  those  premises 1,080 

Taxes  and  Sundries 200 

Total Rs.  6,852 

Beceifts. 

Schooling  fees 2,800 

Government  Grants  to  U.  A.  School  and  Girls'  School 1,360 

Total Bs.  4,160 

leaving  a  deficit  of  Rs.  1,692  for  the  year,  which  must  be  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Dall  from  funds  not  yet  at  his  disposal. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  sum  is  exclusive  of  any  expendi- 
ture on  account  of  the  Ragged  School,  which  is  mainly  provided 
for  by  donations  and  subscriptions  recently  raised  in  Calcutta. 

V.  Who  are  to  be  the  chief  tvorkers  during  Mr.  DcUVs  absence  f 
Answer:  —  Baboo  Dwarka  Nauth  Singhee,  for  eight  years  Mr. 
Dall's  head  teacher,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  schools,  under  the 
Committee,  who,  with  Mr.  Dall,  have  full  confidence  in  him. 

CoifMITTEE  OF   GENTLEMEN. 

William  Theobald,  Jr.,  President^  now  in  London. 

♦James  B.  Knight,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 

*J.  Bruce  Gilton,  Secretary,  and  Book  and  Tract  Distributor. 

William  Masgrave. 

J.  B.  Nelson. 

Committee  of  Ladies. 

Mrs.  James  B.  Knight,  President. 
Miss  M.  Knight,  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Shawe. 
Mrs.  William  Musgrave. 
Mrs.  Jane  Evans. 


'  Address,  No.  8  Dalhousie  Square,  Calcutta. 
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Note.  —  In  Sonthern  India  are :  Our  Madras  Mission,  Chapel 
and  Schools,  Bev.  W.  Roberts ;  Our  Salem  Mission,  Chapel  and 
School,  J.  A.  Panl;  Cateckist ;  Our  Secunderabad  Mission,  Chapel 
and  School,  Elisha,  Catechise. 

The  chair  announced  the  following  Committee  of  Consultation 
on  the  interests  of  Meadville  Theological  School :  Rev.  C.  A. 
Staples,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Messrs.  Joseph  Shippen,  Artemas  Car- 
ter, B.  W.  Clark. 

The  Business  Committee  reported  —  That  a  Report  has  been 
received  from  Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby,  of  Salem,  upon  the  subject 
of  Education  in  the  Southern  States.  The  Committee  exceed- 
ingly regret  the  absence  of  Prof.  Crosby,  which  has  prevented 
the  reading  of  the  Report  by  its  author.  They  recommend  that 
the  essay  be  received  and  be  printed  with  the  minutes  of  the 
Conference. 

Adopted. 

Here  follows  the  report  of  Prof.  Crosby : 

OUR  DUTIES   WITH  REGARD  TO  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
SOUTHERN  STATES. 

The  Christian  Church  is  essentially  a  missionary  organization. 
Its  earnest  forerunner  did  not  content  himself  with  quiet  dis- 
course to  his  priestly  friends ;  but  went  into  the  desert  to  preach 
for  the  inauguration  of  a  movement  through  which  ^^  all  flesh 
should  see  the  salvation  of  God."  Its  Great  Founder  ''  went  about 
doing  good,"  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  and  seeking  to 
elevate  the  most  degraded  and  despised.  That  missionary  zeal 
which  carried  him  out  of  the  circles  of  refinement  and  professed 
piety  among  publicans  and  sinners,  was  one  of  the  chief  grounds 
for  the  reproaches  brought  against  him  by  the  conservatives  of 
that  time.  He  instructed  his  disciples  to  follow  his  example, 
and,  among  his  latest  recorded  words  we  read  the  emphatic  com- 
mand, *<  Gk>  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creatvre,^  The  distinguishing  characteristic,  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  Christian  religion  is  that  it  is  the  religion  of  universal 
benevolence  and  beneficence;  and  so  far  as  we  narrow  our  sympa- 
thies with  suffering  humanity,  so  far  as  we  limit  our  desires  and 
endeavors  for  the  welfare  of  others,  so  far  we  are  un-christian. 
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We  perceive  clearly  the  error  of  those  who  make  doctrinal  belief 
or  ceremonial  rites,  instead  of  practical  goodness,  the  basis  of  re- 
ligions character.  Let  us  beware  lest,  at  the  same  time,  the  prac- 
tical zeal  of  these  errorists  should  rebuke  our  own  supineness. 
There  is  nothing  distinctively  Christian  in  keen-eyed  religious 
philosophy,  or  even  in  purity  of  outward  conduct.  The  ancient 
Pharisees,  who  gathered  their  robes  close  about  them  that  they 
might  not  be  touched  by  their  inferiors,  were,  not  a  few  of  them, 
men  of  learning,  clearsighted  intelligence,  and  unblemished  clean- 
ness of  external  life.  Let  us  not,*under  the  Christian  name  and 
with  a  clear  perception  of  the  essence  of  Christianity,  be  Phari- 
sees of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  —  still  less,  Sadducees.  It  must 
never  bo  forgotten  that,  whatever  may  be  our  exemption  from 
intellectual  mistakes  and  moral  stumblings,  we  are  Christian 
only  as  we  sincerely,  earnestly  and  practically  seek  the  well- 
being  of  others, —  only  as  we  hve  our  neighbor  as  oursdves. 

"  But  who  are  our  neighbors,"  is  the  old  question.  All,  as  we 
are  taught  by  the  old  answer,  who  have  come  into  such  relations 
to  us  as  admit  neighborly  good-offices  ;  all  who,  in  any  way,  have 
been  brought  into  such  nearness  to  us  that  we  can  reach  them 
for  their  good.  These  are  our  neighbors  whatever  may  be  their 
nationality,  race  or  hue ;  whether  they  live  North  or  South,  East 
or  West,  in  Judea  or  Samaria,  in  America  or  Australia.  And 
the  relationship  becomes  close,  just  as  our  opportunities  and 
resources  for  doing  them  good  multiply  and  increase.  Commer- 
cial exchanges,  general  international  peace,  facilities  and  habits 
of  travel  and  foreign  residence,  enlargement  of  personal  freedom 
and  of  free  association,  the  study  of  languages,  the  shortening  of 
geographical  distances,  steamships,  railways,  post-offices,  tele- 
graphs, printing  presses, —  in  a  word,  that  vast  system  of  recip- 
rocal operations  which  holds  so  large  a  place  in  modem 
civilization,  is  making  near  and  constantly  nearer  neighbors  of 
those  who  were  once  afar  off.  The  recent  appointment  of  an 
American  as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  "  Celestial  Empire" 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  wonderful  proximity  infto  which 
even  our  Antipodes  have  come  to  us. 

Again,  as  this  neighborhood  is  a  relation  for  good  offices,  it 
becomes  closer  in  proportion  to  the  need  of  these  offices.  .  It  is 
a  common  error  that  the  rich  are  especial  neighbors  to  the  rich, 
and  the  poor  to  the  poor;  the  educated  to  the  educated,  and  the 
ignorant  to  the  ignorant;  the  refined  to  the  refined,  and  the 
degraded  to  the  degraded.  The  reverse  is  the  truth.  In  the 
gospel  sense,  the  unfortunate  are  nearer  neighbors  to  the  pros- 
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peroas  man,  than  another  prosp>eroa8  man  can  be;  and,  the 
deeper  their  misfortane,  and  the  higher  his  prosperity,  the  closer 
neighbors  do  they  become.  The  robbed  and  wounded  Jew  was 
a  nearer  neighbor  to  the  Samaritan,  than  those  even  of  his  own 
couiitry  and  acquaintance  that  were  passing  securely  along  the 
road. 

Sometimes  an  event  in  history,  without  changing  geographi- 
cal relations,  makes  very  near  neighbors  of  those  who  were  before 
at  a  great  distance.  The  severe  famine  in  Ireland  bridged  the 
Atlantic,  and  brought  the  eight  millions  of  that  unhappy  country 
to  our  very  doors,  asking  for  the  bread  which  we  had  in  such 
abundance.  The  recent  patriotic  efforts  and  sufferings  of  the 
Cretans  have  brought  that  remote  island  into  our  close  neigh- 
borhood. But  the  most  remarkable  event  of  this  kind  in  all 
history  has  been  the  sudden  emancipation  of  four  millions  in 
car  Southern  States.  These  were  before,  in  a  sense,  our  neigh- 
bors, but  they  seemed  to  be  very  far  off.  Their  need  that  we 
should  do  them  good  was  extreme.  They  looked  to  us  with 
streaming  eyes  for  relief.  Our  hearts  went  forth  to  them.  But 
how  could  we  reach  them  ?  The  obstacles  in  the  way  seemed 
almost  insuperable.  They  could  not  come  to  us.  There  were 
armed  patrols  in  their  way,  and  bloodhounds  to  track  them. 
Even  if,  here  and  there,  a  strong,  sagacious  man  could  elude 
these,  and,  hiding  in  swamps  by  day  and  following  the  north  star 
by  night,  could  painfully  make  his  way  across  the  border,  there 
was  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  stretched  forth  its  strong 
arm  even  to  the  Canada  line,  and,  when  the  poor  fugitive  saw 
liberty  just  before  him,  could  seize  him  with  a  nation's  might,  and 
snatch  him  back  to  more  griping  chains  and  bloodier  stripes. 
We  longed  to  go  to  the  sufferers ;  but  Southern  prisons  and  gib- 
bets, or,  prompter  still,  the  bullet,  the  bowie  knife,  the  Lynch  Court 
and  the  limb  of  the  nearest  tree,  were  ready  to  arrest  the  very 
first  effort  of  philanthropy.  Nor  could  the  printed  page, 
silent  and  impassive,  perform  a  ministry  for  good  from  which 
personal  agency  was  debarred.  Mails,  expresses,  and  travellers' 
tmnks  were  searched  to  get  material  for  bonfires;  and,  still 
more  effectual  precaution,  a  wall  was  built  up  between  the  page 
and  the  mind  by  the  laws  which  forbade,  under  severe  penalties, 
all  teaching  of  the  slave  to  read. 

How  ardently  did  we  pray,  in  those  evil  days,  that  the  great 

prison-house  might  be  opened  I    How  earnestly  did  we  vow,  at 

least  in  silent  resolve,  that,  if  we  might  be  permitted  to  reach 

the  oppressed,  we  would  omit  no  effort  Jbr  their  instruction  and 

s 
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elevation  I  Meanwhile,  the  prison  walls  were  growing  higher 
and  stronger;  and  the  realization  of  our  desires  scensed  so 
improbable  that  we  were  ready  to  say,  with  the  nobloman  in 
Samaria,  "  If  the  Lord  would  make  windows  in  heaven,  might 
this  thing  be  ?  "  But  this  thing  now  is.  The  windows  in  hcaxen 
have  been  made.  The  prayers  which  we  oflFered  unbelieving,  are 
answered,  and  more  than  answered.  The  work  of  a  century 
has  been  performed  in  a  day.  The  prison  walls,  which  seemed 
reaching  to  heaven,  are  all  prostrate.  The  slaves,  four  millions 
of  slaves,  are  all  free ;  and  our  National  Constitution  has 
received  an  addition  to  make  this  freedom  firm  and  perpetual. 
Can  we  now  forget  our  prayers  and  vows  ?  Now  that  there  is 
perfect  liberty  to  teach,  can  we  neglect  to  do  what  we  were  so 
zealous  to  do  when  it  was  beyond  our  power,  as  if  we  had  no 
desire  to  do  good  except  when  it  were  impossible  f  Can  we  make 
so  ungrateful  a  return  to  Him  who  has  granted,  as  by  a  miracle, 
what  we  sought  ?  Can  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  those 
who  are  so  remarkably  hungering  and  tliirsting  for  the  instruc- 
tion which  we  can  give?  Then  were  we  indeed  worthy  to 
change  places  with  them,  to  be  ourselves  consigned  to  their 
former  condition ! 

What  shall  we  then  do  for  the  education  of  the  frcedmen  of 
the  South  ? 

The7?r««  work,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  to  scalier  broadcast 
over  the  South j  as  widely  and  liberally  as  possible,  the  seeds  of  ele- 
mentary learning,  that  they  may  spring  up,  and  bear  fruit  which 
shall  contribute  to  the  seeding  of  the  land  for  the  next  crop,  or, 
to  drop  the  figure,  that  we  should  raise  at  once  as  many  as  pos- 
sible to  the  ability  to  read,  not  only  that  they  may  secure  this 
essential  basis  for  their  own  instruction,  but  also  that  they  may 
become  teachers  of  others.  Any  one  who  can  read  can  aid 
another  in  learning  to  read,  even  if  his  instruction  is  as  unphil- 
osophical  and  unskilful  as  possible.  The  common  methods  of 
teaching  the  elements  of  reading  in  our  own  schools  have  had 
little  enough  of  didactic  merit,  as  we  well  know,  and  yet  a 
great  nation  of  readers  has  been  formed  through  their  patient 
prosecution.  Our  first  aim,  then,  should  not  be  so  much  to 
carry  education  to  a  high  point  in  a  few  individuals  or  a  few 
places,  as  to  institute  at  once  the  greatest  number  possible 
of  reading  stations,  or  points  of  radiation  in  reading,  among 
the  colored  people  of  the  South.  They  need  at  once,  and 
everywhere,  the  ability  to  read  newspapers,  ballots,  and  the 
Bible.     Their  desire  to  be  able  to  read   these, —  a  desire 
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for  learning,  such  as  has  had  no  parallel  among  oar  ignorant 
people  in  all  the  ages^  is  at  once  an  encouragement  and  a  provi- 
dential indication  to  our  duty.  We  must  rejoice  in  all  that  is 
doing  in  this  work  hj  the  different  Freedmen's  Aid  Societies, 
sectarian  and  non-sectarian.  There  is  room  enough,  and  more 
than  room  enough,  for  all.  And  there  is  no  sectarianism  in  the 
alphabet.  Here  all  are  worliing  without  conflict  for  the  same 
end.  But,  for  a  full  supply,  a  hundred  teachers  are  wanted  for 
one  that  is  now  in  the  work ;  a  hundred  books  for  one  that  is  now 
in  use.  And,  so  instant  is  the  demand,  and  such  the  rapidity 
with  which  learning  multiplies  itself  among  such  eager  scholars, 
that  what  is  done  this  year  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  same 
done  next  year.  An  investment  here  yields  an  interest  of  a 
hundred  per  cent  the  first  year.  Let  money  and  personal  effort 
be  thus  invested,  according  as  each  one  may  have  either  to  con- 
tribute. And,  where  so  many  laborers  are  needed  at  once,  let 
not  previous  experience  in  teaching,  or  the  most  advanced  literary 
attainment  be  too  rigorously  required  as  a  prerequisite  to 
employment.  Nor  should  much  time  be  lost  in  carefully  prepar- 
ing a  new  system  of  operations,  or  nicely  adjusting  preliminaries. 
It  is  best  to  work  at  once,  so  far  as  we  can,  through  agencies 
already  established ;  and,  if  these  are  agencies  among  the  col- 
ored people  themselves,  so  much  the  better.  Let  the  motto  be 
like  that  of  Demosthenes,  ''action,  action,  ACTION." 

The  second  great  object  in  our  efforts  for  education  among  the 
freedmen  should  be,  I  cannot  but  think,  to  raise  up  teachers  among 
themselves.  Learning  is  only  an  exotic,  while  it  depends  upon 
foreign  teachers ;  it  is  of  forced  growth  and  slender  hold  on  life, 
liable  to  perish  when,  from  any  cause,  the  importation  from 
abroad  is  checked.  It  is  like  a  plant,  the  seed  of  which  must  be 
brought  each  year  from  another  land.  It  only  then  becomes 
acclimated  and  naturalized  when  it  can  seed  itself  upon  the  soil ; 
in  other  words,  when  the  work  can  be  independently  taken  up 
and  carried  on  by  native  teachers,  even  if  all  foreign  aid  is 
withdrawn.  That  state  of  society  at  the  South,  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  describe,  which  I  need  not  describe,  makes  it  especially 
important  that  the  progress  of  the  colored  race  in  letters  should 
be  rendered,  as  speedily  and  as  far  as  possible,  independent  of 
assistance  frMi  the  North.  I  need  not  say  how  inhospitable 
the  clime  is  to  Northern  philanthropists,  or  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  South  "  carpet-baggers  "  are  a  very  perishable  commodity. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  is,  perhaps,  still  more 
eggentiaL    The  question  before  us  is,  how  to  elevate  the  colored 
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race.  Now  it  elevates  more  to  teach  than  to  he  taught.  The 
relation  of  teacher  and  taught  is  one  of  snperioritj  and  infe- 
riority. The  instrncted  looks  up  to  the  instructor,  as  from  a 
lower  plane.  As  long  as  the  blacks  depend  upon  the  whites  for 
their  education,  so  long  they  must  be  looked  upon  by  others,  and 
look  upon  themselves,  as  inferiors.  But  essential  equality  of  the 
different  races  combined,  in  our  free  government,  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  best  welfare  of  the  nation  and  its  con- 
stituents. Whatever  may  be  the  professed  form  of  government, 
a  permanently  inferior  class  will  always  be  oppressed,  or  the 
tools  in  oppressing  others,  or,  most  likely,  both. 

How,  then,  shall  teachers  be  raised  up  among  the  colored 
people  of  the  South  ?  Shall  we  establish  Normal  Schools  and 
Colleges  for  snch  an  extended  course  of  instruction  as  is  deemed 
necessary  for  those  who  are  to  be  teachers  at  the  Nortli  ?  This 
will  be  very  well  in  its  time  and  place.  But  just  now  we 
cannot  wait  for  agencies  which  require  so  much  time  for  their 
establishment  and  practical  efficiency.  It  is  well  to  prepare  a 
nursery  of  fruit  trees,  but  we  shall  starve  if  we  are  not  to  eat 
till  they  grow  up  and  bear  fruit.  While  we  are  waiting  for 
Normal  Schools  and  Colleges  to  send  forth  their  graduates,  let 
us  have  a  more  immediate  agency.  In  every  place  where  there 
are  freedmen's  schools,  let  tlie  most  advanced  and  promising 
pupils  be  gathered  into  a  Normal  class,  and  trained,  even  if 
imperfectly,  with  express  reference  to  their  becoming  teachers  of 
others.  Let  them  be  employed,  to  some  extent,  as  they  may  be 
most  usefully,  not  in  the  sole  ipstruction  of  less  advanced  learners, 
but  in  multiplying  instruction  for  these,  a  work  alike  beneficial 
to  the  pupil-teacher  and  his  class.  And  let  arrangements  be 
made,  without  fail,  for  the  continuance  by  these  advanced  pupils 
of  the  instruction  of  younger  scholars,  during  that  unfortunately 
long  vacation  which  the  health  of  Northern  teachers  usually 
requires. 

The  third  great  object  in  our  educational  labors  at  the  South 
should  be  the  establishment  of  good  State  systems  of  popular  edu- 
cation. Systems  that  shall  be  eSScient,  judicious  and  impartiaL 
Towards  this  goal  we  should  be  constantly  looking  and  striving. 
But  this  is  evidently  a  goal  that  is  not  very  near.  It  does  not 
now  seem  as  near  as  it  has  seemed  at  some  times^ince  the  close 
of  the  war.  For  the  present,  the  great  dependence  must  be  upon 
benevolent  instruction,  upon  missionary  work.  In  this  work,  let 
every.  Church,  every  Christian,  every  philanthropist,  engage  ac- 
cording to  their  means  and  opportunities.    There  is  no  other  way 
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in  which  proper  public  STstems  of  edacation  can  be  so  hastened. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  t&Lste  of  knowledge  to  make  a  community 
eager  for  a  full  meal.  The  more  the  colored  people  learn,  the 
more  earnest  will  they  be  to  secure  regular  and  permanent 
provision  for  learning.  And  not  only  so,  but  the  more  favor- 
able will  the  whites  be  ta  such  a  provision.  If  the  blacks 
could  be  kept  in  ignorance,  most  of  the  Southern  whites  would 
doubtless  be  very  well  content  —  nay,  woidd  rejoice.  But,  if  they 
see  that  this  cannot  be,  they  will  naturally  say  to  themselves, 
'^  If  the  blacks  must  be  educated,  let  them  be  educated  by  a  sys- 
tem in  which  we  ourselves  shall  have  part  and  influence.  Let  us 
rescue  them  from  that  foreign  influence  which  is  so  detrimental^ 
if  not  to  our  interest,  at  least  to  our  honor.  Let  us  not  be  con- 
stantly giving  the  lie  to  our  so  oft  repeated  assertion,  that  u«  are 
their  bestjriends." 

A  fourth  mode  of  effort,  subsidiary  to  the  more  strictly  popular 
methods  which  have  been  presented,  lies  in  the  establishment  and 
support  of  higher  inHitutions  for  colored  students,  both  North  and 
South.  It  is  certainly  best  that  the  pupils  should  be  admitted 
to  our  institutions  of  learning,  higher  as  well  as  lower,  without 
distinction  of  color.  The  time  will  doubtless  come  when  they 
will  be  so  admitted.  They  are  so  admitted  now  to  not  a  few 
institutions.  In  general,  I  believe  it  wiser  to  send  colored  stu- 
dents to  those  more  liberal  institutions,  and  to  strive  to  liberalize 
others,  than  to  perpetuate  false  distinctions  by  the  permanent 
endowment  of  separate  institutions  for  pupils  of  a  special  color. 
Still,  in  some  localities,  it  may  be  wise  to  maintain  for  a  time 
such  establishments  as  a  temporary  resource.  Those  who  are  de- 
barred on  account  of  their  color  from  the  privileges  of  existing 
institutions,  should  not  therefore  be  denied  all  opportunity  for 
higher  education.  He  who  elevates  himself  by  obtaining  this 
education,  not  only  prepares  himself  by  this  to  benefit  others,  but 
does  by  the  very  fact  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  his  race. 
The  intimate  relations  between  institutions  of  higher  and  thosQ 
of  common  education  must  be  too  familiar  to  your  minds  to  re- 
quire argument  or  illustration  at  this  time. 

I  was  invited  to  introduce  the  subject  of  ^  Our  Duties  with  re- 
gard to  Education  in  the  Southern  States  " ;  and  I  have  not  for- 
gotten that  we  have  duties  to  ignorant  whiteeias  well  as  ignorant 
blacks.  But  there  have  never  been  laws  in  these  States  to  for- 
bid the  teaching  of  the  whites ;  institutions  for.  their  education, 
though  not  as  abundant  or  as  free  as  might  be  desired,  are  by  no 
means  wanting;  the  greatest  barrier  to  their  improvement  in 
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learning  has  been  their  own  indifference  to  learning;  and  I 
believe  that  nothing  will  be  so  efifectual  in  removing  this  indif- 
ference as  the  sight  of  colored  faces  bending  over  books,  and 
glowing  with  the  delight  of  new  acquisition.  We  shall  work, 
then,  I  believe,  most  eflSciently  for  the  education  of  the  Southern 
whites  by  doing  all  that  is  in  our  power  for  the  education  of  the 
Southern  blacks.  Still  let  us  omit  no  opportunities  of  contrib- 
uting more  explicitly  and  directly  to  the  same  end.  Our  obliga- 
tions to  one  needy  class  are  not  at  all  diminished  by  our  deeper 
obligations  to  those  who  are  still  more  unfortunate.  The  fact 
that  most  of  the  Southern  whites  have  been  such  bitter  enemies 
to  us  furnishes  a  special  reason  for  our  attempting  to  do  them 
good ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  that  some  associations  and  individ- 
uals are  showing  so  full  and  practical  an  appreciation  of  this 
distinclivily  Christian  motive. 

I  regret  that  I  am  so  positively  debarred  by  the  flight  of  time 
from  a  specification  of  the  eminently  praiseworthy  labors  of  dif- 
erent  societies  and  persons, — noble  men  and  noble  women  1 — 
in  this  great  field;  and  of  that  remarkable  success  attending 
these  labors  which  shines  so  brightly  as  an  encouragement  to 
fiiture  efibrt.  I  must  leave  the  best  wine  of  the  feast  for  others 
to  present.  I  have  already  exceeded  the  brief  period  accorded 
me ;  and  must  now  close,  by  thanking  you  for  your  indulgence, 
and  imploring  a  continued  blessing  from  on  high  upon  the  great 
work.    <<  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  eauth  peace, 

GOOD  WILL  toward  MEN  1 " 

Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  presented  the  following 

BEPOKT  ON  THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THIS  CONFER- 
ENCE AND  THE  LIBERAL  CHURCHES  OF  EUROPE. 

Dr.  Bellows  began  by  saying  that  ho  regretted  his  inability 
to  present  any  written  report  on  this  important  subject,  but 
would  do  his  best  to  bring  it  before  the  Conference,  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  own  recent  experiences  among  the  liberal 
Christians  of  many  other  countries.  Before  speaking  of 
European  churches,  it  seemed  natural  to  him  to  cast  a  thought 
to  the  trans-continental  churches  of  our  faith  in  our  own  broad 
country,  where  laborers  who  needed  and  would  enjoy  our  sym- 
pathy so  much  weVe  in  a  not  unhappy  exile  from  an  annual 
gathering,  but  always  working  and  most  successfully  in  our 
common  cause.  Rev.  Mr.  Stebbins  of  San  Francisco,  who 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  an  almost  peerless  predecessor,  had 
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achieved  a  perfect  snccess  and  obtained  a  hold  apon  that  entire 
community  eqaal  at  least  in  its  direct  religions  influence  and 
moral  power  to  that  which  any  Unitarian  minister  who  had 
visited  the  Pacific  coast  had  ever  attained.  Of  Rev.  Mr.  Ames' 
labors  we  were  always  having  accounts  which  did  not  surprise, 
bot  certainly  delighted  us.  Our  young  missionary  bearing  the 
chairman's  honored  name,  and  repeatins;  his  father's  claims  on  our 
respect  and  love,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Eliot,  was  achieving  a  wise, 
deeply  planted  and  already  most  fruitful  work  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  He  had  the  honor,  himself,  to  share  with  a  Portland 
citizen  the  privilege  of  representing  the  only  Oregon  church 
of  our  faith,  in  the  Conference.  He  recalled  with  delip^ht  and 
affection  his  short  visit  to  Portland  four  years  ago,  and  trusted 
that  his  then  encouragement  to  the  few  and  feeble,  but  faithful 
and  self  sacrificing  Unitarian^  there,  had  now  met  with  a  com- 
plete verification.  Dr.  Bellows  read  from  a  letter  from  its  pastor 
an  interesting  account  of  the  work  done  in  the  Portland  church. 

After  paying  a  respectful  tribute  to  the  labors  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Dall,  our  missionary  in  India,  Dr.  Bellows  expressed  his  doubt 
whether  we  estimated  the  vastness  and  significance  of  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  India  and  the  further  East  —  a  Unitarian 
country  in  so  much  of  its  philosophy  —  but  at  any  rate  a  coun- 
try teeming  with  acute  and  speculative  minds,  and  where  the 
Trinitarian  forms  of  Christianity  not  only  had  no  pre-occupation 
of  the  popular  mind,  but  were  even  antagonistic  to  it.  He  believed 
that  our  missionary  work  required  the  very  highest  judgment  in 
snch  a  country,  and  must  be  based  on  a  thorough  practical  study 
of  the  Indian  mind,  a  statesmanlike  survey  of  the  existing  civili- 
zation, and  a  comprehensive  plan  of  operation.  He  doubted  if 
we  had  yet  had  any  such  wise  and  intelligible  basis  of  action  as 
to  give  us  much  hope  of  large  practical  results.  And  while 
appreciating  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  our  present  missionary, 
he  could  not  but  think  that  if  we  sent  the  most  philosophic 
and  statesmanlike  man  we  could  find  in  our  body,  to  survey  and 
stndy  the  Indian  ground,  before  proceeding  with  further  mission- 
ary labors,  it  would  economize  time  and  money,  and  be  justified 
by  results. 

Dr.  Bellows  referred  with  great  respect  to  Miss  Carpenter's 
important  mission  to  India,  and  to  her  wonderful  zeal  and 
patience,  and  hoped  for  a  lively  interest  on  this  side  of  the  water 
in  her  movements  of  an  educational  kind.  He  had  rarely  met  a 
more  earnest  and  enlightened  worker  in  the  field. 

I  have  now  to  speidc,  said  Dr.  B.,  of  our  relations  with  our 
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liberal  Christian  brethren  in  those  portions  of  the  world  which 
I  have  recently  visited,  and  of  coarse  I  shall  begin  with  Eng- 
land, because  I  have  much  to  say  which  I  think  will  encourage 
your  hearts.  I  was  very  much  surprised  (supposing  myself  to 
be  ordinarily  well  inrormed  in  regard  to  English  Unitarianism), 
on  reaching  England,  and  visiting  systematically  many  of  the 
centres  of  Unitarian  influence,  to  discover  that  I  had  been  in  a 
condition  of  almost  absolute  ignorance  both  as  to  the  numbers 
of  the  body  and  as  to  its  spirit  and  temper.  I  found,  in  fact, 
that  it  was  the  other  hemisphere,  if  I  may  so  say,  almost  or  quite 
equal  in  size  to  ours,  corresponding  with  the  hemisphere  of  the 
Unitarian  faith,  in  the  English  tongue,  which  we  represent  here 
in  America;  for  there  were,  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
three  hundred  churches,  (almost  all  in  England.)  There  was  a 
body  of  Unitarian  ministers  almost  or  quite  as  large  as  our  own, 
—  scholars  and  gentlemen  and  able  men  in  their  own  way  and 
work ;  a  great  deal  abler,  dear  brethren,  than  they  are  supposed 
to  be,  even  by  their  own  constituents,  for  familiarity  seems  to 
breed  contempt  everywhere.  I  found  them  speaking  of  our 
American  Unitarian  ministers  who  Qame  over  there,  almost  with<> 
out  exception,  as  if  somehow  or  other  they  were  very  superior  to 
their  own  men.  It  was  a  profound  delusion,  dear  brethren ;  I 
knew  it  perfectly  well,  although  I  profited  by  it.  I  told  them  it 
was  an  error,  but  I  said  if  they  would  send  some  of  their  best 
men,  or  even  some  of  their  middling  men  over  here,  I  supposed 
we  should  have  the  same  kind  of  glamour  in  our  eyes  which  it 
was  so  pleasant  to  us  to  find  in  theirs. 

One  thing,  however,  I  noticed,  that  caused  me  to  feel,  not 
proud,  certainly,  but  deeply  gratefiil.  I  oftentimes  asked  myself 
why  it  was  that  our  English  Unitarian  brethren  received  me  so 
universally  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  hospitality,  mental,  social 
and  domestic,  and  were  pleased  to  attribute  so  much  importance 
to  my  visit  among  them.  I  am  not  going  to  say  now  that  it  was 
all  due  to  the  fact  that  I  represented  a  national  body ;  nor  that 
it  was  due  to  anything  personal  to  myself,  for  I  do  not  think  it 
was ;  but  it  was  really  due  simply  to  this  —  that  they  found  they 
were  talking  to  a  Christian  man,  who  belonged  to  an  establish* 
ment  that  was  just  as  good  as  any  English  establishment^  and 
who  was  not  conscious  that  there  was  anything  better  in  the 
country,  or  anything  that  could  look  down  upon  it,  or  anything 
that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to ;  and  so  talked  large, 
and  felt  himself  perfectly  comfortable  in  any  kind  of  religious 
society  or  ecclesiastical  body  into  which  he  might  be  cast^  utterly 
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unconscious  that  there  was  anything  canons  or  funny  about  it. 
This  illustrates  the  precise  position  of  Unitarian  ministers  in 
England.  Whatever  might  be  their  personal  worth  or  their 
scholarship;  I  did  not  see  a  single  man  among  them  who  did  not 
seem  to  be  unconsciously  more  or  less  overshadowed  with  the 
idea  that  he  belonged  to  a  comparatively  small  and  insignificant 
communion ;  that  it  was  a  kind  of  misfortune  that  he  was  not 
attached  to  the  regular  establishment;  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously be  in  that  establishment,  but  he  considered  he  was  going 
through  a  pilgrimage  of  long  suffering  for  his  devotion  to  his 
principles ;  and  it  was  a  somewhat  sad  thing  that  he  could  not 
be  with  a  people  who  had  social  prestige  and  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  general  influence,  and  unquestioned  belief  among 
the  great  English  people.  Now,  brethren,  we  have  nothing  of 
that  kind  in  this  country,  I  trust.  Perhaps  there  was  a  time 
when  we  did  not  quite  hold  up  our  heads  and  feel  that  wc  were 
as  good  as  anybody,  but  I  think  tliat  time  has  so  utterly  gone  by 
in  America  that  it  is  hardly  remembered  by  most  of  us ;  and  it 
is  a  beautiful  distinction  of  our  body,  that  we  have  none  of 
that  sense  of  social  ostracism  or  feeling  of  inferiority  which,  to 
a  certain  degree,  marks  the  most  gifted  minds  in  the  English 
Unitarian  ranks. 

I  was  very  much  surprised,  in  view  of  what  I  have  just  said  in 
regard  to  some  conscious  inferiority  of  position,  not  only  to  find 
so  many  Unitarian  churches,  and  to  find  them  in  such  thrifty 
condition,  in  the  main,  but  to  see  that  the  same  desire  to  render 
the  worship  of  God  symbolic,  and  to  offer  it  in  fit  temples,  had 
inspired  them  to  erect  expensive  churches,  as  it  has  us.  There  has 
been  almost  a  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  architectural  struc- 
tures of  the  Unitarian  body  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I 
noticed  an  immense  growtii  in  the  external  manifestations  of 
ability  and  of  success.  They  were  deploring,  as  we  sometimes 
deplore,  that  they  had  seen  their  best  days ;  that  the  men  of 
learning,  tUe  men  of  ability,  were  not  with  tiiem  as  they  used  to 
be ;  and  I  suppose  it  is  true  in  that  country,  as  it  is  true  in  ours, 
that  in  the  eyes  of  some  people,  when  Unitarianism  is  popular- 
ized, it  is  vulgarized.  One  sober,  and  discreet,  and  able  man 
gave  as  his  main  reason  for  supposing  that  Unitarianism  was 
going  to  decline  in  England,  that  they  were  not  drawing  the  can- 
didates for  their  ministry  from  the  upper  classes  of  society  1  I 
do  not  think  we  share  that  fear  in  the  least  degree.  I  found  that 
the  Unitarian  ministry  of  England  was  really  being  invigorated 
by  gains  from  the  ministers  of  other  denominations.     I  might 
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say  that  the  most  promising  young  men  I  saw  came  from  the 
middle  ranks  from  the  other  dissenting  bodies, —  men  who  were, 
in  a  social  point  of  view,  inferior  to  the  position  of  the  body 
which  they  had  recruited  with  their  own  blood  and  strength.  I 
make  this  remark  because  it  bears  upon  the  question  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  strengthen  the  Unitarian  body  by  admitting 
into  it  fresh,  vigorous  blood  from  the  uncultivated  ranks  of  soci- 
ety. I  think  we  shall,  and  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
wisdom  of  our  course.     I  believe  they  are  totally  mistaken.    ' 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  English  to  American  Unitarians, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  cordiality,  of  the  most  thorough- 
going, generous  hospitality ;  and  no  Unitarian  minister  need  go 
to  England  without  meeting  the  heartiest  private  and  pubfic 
reception  (if  he  desires  it)  from  the  Unitarian  body  there.  I 
know  there  is  a  strong  desire  over  there  to  secure  this  kind  of 
intercouse  between  the  two  bodies.  I  hope  we  shall  be  grateful 
to  them  for  their  kindness  to  us,  and  endeavor  to  show  the  same 
kindness  towards  those  whom  they  send  to  our  own  country. 

Let  me  say  that  there  is  a  very  strong  desire  that  there  shall 
be  established  some  sort  of  system  of  ministerial  exchange,  by 
which  men  who  are  weary  and  tired,  but  who  have  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  long  experience  in  the  Christian  ministry,  might 
come  to  this  country,  on  an  exchange  for  a  year,  for  instance, 
while  we  sent  to  them  some  minister  who  was  equally  weary  and 
tired,  and  wanted  to  see  England  —  the  best  country  to  see 
in  all  the  world.  I  think  there  mi^ht  be  instituted  a  system 
of  ministerial  exchange  which  would  be  universally  useful  and 
serviceable  to  them  and  to  us. 

Then,  again,  I  have  an  order  for  several  Unitarian  ministers 
for  im|>ortant  positions  in  England.  I  do  not  say  that  I  accepted 
the  order,  for  I  told  them  if  we  had  any  clever  fellows  we  wanted 
to  keep  them  all  here.  But  they  do  seriously  desire  an  importa- 
tion into  England  of  American  Unitarian  ministers.  If  there  be 
those  who,  by  any  peculiarity  of  temperament,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  might  hope  to  succeed  there,  who  would  not  obtain  suc- 
cess here,  and  who  have  a  strong  proclivity  in  that  direction,  I 
think  I  could  put  them  in  the  way  of  coming  to  a  very  good 
understanding  with  even  important  parishes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  It  seems  to  me  important  that  we  should  come  to  an 
understanding  with  our  English  brethren,  and  they  with  us, 
respecting  the  credentials  of  ministers  passing  to  and  fro.  They 
desire  it,  and  we  ought  even  more  than  they,  to  encourage  it 
No  minister  going  to  either  country,  and  claiming  fellowship  and 
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confidence,  should  fail  to  carry  the  evidences  of  his  good  standing 
at  home.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  prudence,  and  our  body  is 
becoming  numerous  enough  to  make  some  police  of  this  kind 
necessary. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  English  Unitarianism  without 
expressing  the  respect  and  admiration  awakened  in  me  by  the 
character  and  gifts  of  many  leading  ministers,  or  by  the  solid 
worth  and  social  influence  of  very  many  of  the  laity.  A  better 
and  more  thoroughly  respectable  body  of  persons  I  never  saw 
than  the  English  Unitarian  Body.  In  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  SheflBeld,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  Exeter, 
Bristol  and  many  other  places,  they  seem  to  have  a  strong  and 
sometimes  even  a  commanding  social  position.  There  are  usu- 
ally from  twelve  to  fifteen  Unitarian  members  of  Parliament. 
Unitarians  are  known  for  Liberals  in  Reform  and  philanthropic 
sympathies.  The  historic  family  of  the  Arplands  is  still  worthily 
represented  in  their  clergy.  The  venerable  Kenrick  and  Madge 
still  live,  and  the  last  writes,  even  now  in  his  80th  year,  in 
defence  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints.  His  blessing 
it  is  worth  crossing  the  water  to  secure.  I  need  not  speak  of 
names  as  well  known  as  Martineau  and  Taylor.  They  arc  joint 
professors  in  the  Theological  School,  Manchester  New  College, 
in  London,  where  our  Unitarian  ministers  are  chiefly  turned  out. 
Rev.  Mr.  Gaskill — an  honored  name — and  others  keep  a  sort  of 
Boston  Theological  School,  a  manufactory  of  ministers  at  shorter 
notice,  a-going  at  Manchester,  near  which  Dr.  Beard  is  still 
laboring,  in  a  green  old  age,  and  where  Rev.  Brook  Herford  is 
trying  a  free  Church  movement  with  glorious  earnestness  and 
much  success.  I  might  speak  to  you  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bache,  of  Bir- 
mingham ;  of  Rev  Mr.  Higginson ;  of  Mr.  James  of  Bristol,  "  the 
Bishop  of  the  West  of  England  " ;  of  dear  Mr.  Wicksteed,  of  Liv- 
erpool, and  of  Charles  Beard,  one  of  the  very  most  prized  of 
preachers  and  scholars  in  the  middle  age  of  life ;  of  young  men 
like  the  Drummonds,  and  Gordon,  and  saints  like  Mr.  Kell  of 
Southampton,  and  Mr.  Spears  of  London,  and  many  others 
equally  worthy.  But  I  must  reserve  the  few  moments  I  have, 
before  passing  on,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  noble  patience  and 
fidelity  of  Mr.  Martineau  and  Mr.  Taylor,  who  seem  to  be  con- 
secrating gifts  of  the  rarest  kind,  with  the  most  uncalculating 
disproportion,  to  a  work  which,  measured  only  by  quantity,  would 
seem  wholly  unworthy  of  such  giants.  I  could  not  but  look  upon 
these  Titans  in  their  workshop  amid  a  few  ingots,  hammering 
away  as  though  they  had  an  iron  mine  to  work  up,  with  a  sad 
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feeKng  of  wasted  power.  But  when  I  saw  the  work  they  turned 
out,  I  was  more  reconciled  to  the  length  and  strength  of  the 
labor  lavished  upon  it.  "  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its 
greatest  men  "  was  never  better  illustrated  than  in  Martineau's 
case.  He  is  the  finest  of  living  critics  —  a  man  of  almost  uni- 
versal culture  and  with  a  character  to  match  his  gifts  and 
training, — the  handsomest  man,  intellectually  considered,  I  saw 
in  England.  I  don't  agree,  I  believe,  with  the  tendency  of  some 
of  his  speculations,  or  with  many  of  his  theological  opinions,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  his  genius  is  giving  a  wholesome  direction  to 
Unitarianism  in  England ;  but  I  have  a  boundless  admiration 
for  him  as  a  scholar,  a  character  and  a  Christian.  I  did  not  find 
much  organized  Unitarianism,  much  organized  liberal  Christianity 
on  the  European  Continent ;  but  there  is  floating  about  there,  in 
all  communities,  and  in  many  minds,  a  general  habit  of  scepti- 
cism, something  like  a  universal  having  done  with  Christianity 
in  any  shape  or  form.  I  did  not  find,  however,  even  in  that  class 
of  minds,  an  unwillingness  or  reluctance  to  hear  a  positive  state- 
ment of  Christianity ;  and  I  seriously  believe  that  there  is  no 
form  of  Christianity  which  at  this  time  is  so  much  needed  and 
which  would  take  such  a  hold  upon  the  people  as  the  essential 
form  of  Christianity  which  we  hold  and  teach. 

I  think  there  is  an  immense  necessity  for  our  putting  our- 
selves in  connection  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  little  as  we 
are.  A  little  salt  will  go  a  good  ways,  and  if  we  conld  infuse 
something  of  our  organizing  power  and  something  of  our  Chris- 
tianity through  the  ranks  of  the  liberal  Protestants  in  Europe,  I 
know  it  would  be  an  acceptable  service. 

We  ought  to  have  a  central  bureau  in  Paris,  in  the  shape  of 
a  missionary  church,  to  be  established  by  special  funds  collected 
of  this  Unitarian  body  here,  where  Liberal  Christians  travelling 
through  Paris,  or  liberal  men  who  live  in  Paris,  might  find  a 
place  of  Sunday  worship  of  their  own ;  where  the  minister  would 
be  the  regular  European  correspondent  and  regular  European 
agent  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  of  this  Conference, 
and  hold  direct  intercourse  with  all  other  Liberal  Christian 
bodies  and  Liberal  Christian  men  who  desire  to  communicate 
with  us.  I  believe  that  a  Liberal  Christian  congregation  might 
be  gathered  in  the  city  of  Paris,  which  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years  would  be  absolutely  self-supporting;  and  I  am  per- 
fectly confident  that  by  putting  ourselves  into  something  like  a 
fellowship  and  general  relation  with  the  Liberal  Christian  mind 
throughout  England  and  throughout  Europe,  we  should  re^n- 
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force  ourselves  and  invigorate  them,  and  help  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  conception,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  this  new  Church 
of  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  which  we  are  aiding  to  establish  and 
inangurate,  and  which  we  now  hold  in  a  tentative  kind  of  waj, 
sometimes  letting  it  slip  out  of  our  fingers,  sometimes  clutching 
at  it  with  desperate  resolution,  but  all  the  while  persuaded  that 
it  is  going  to  be  something  great  and  glorious  in  God's  own 
time. 

Dr.  Bellows  then  referred  to  the  charming  relationships  that  he 
had  with  the  teachers  of  the  theological  school  and  the  pastors 
lit  Greneva,  —  men,  he  said,  whom  to  see  was  to  love,  and  who 
had  something  about  them  of  the  most  beautiful  and  Christ-like 
Bpirit,  —  and  then  very  briefly  referred  to  what  he  saw  at  Bey- 
rout  and  Cairo  and  Constantinople,  affirming  that  the  conviction 
was  forced  upon  him,  wherever  he  went,  that  if  they  would  carry 
the  gospel  of  Christ  they  must  carry  a  great  deal  with  it,  — 
commerce,  trade,  domestic  economy,  and  general  education,  —  be- 
canse  modem  civilization  had  crystallized  about  Christ  and  his 
religion.    He  concluded  as  follows : 

Let  me  say  in  concluding  these  remarks,  dear  brethren,  that 
I  have  perhaps  said  some  things  io  the  course  of  your  discussions 
that  have  wounded  you.  I  have  said  things  (not  now,  but  at 
other  periods  of  this  Conference)  that  have  discouraged  you. 
I  have  not  seemed  to  appreciate,  perhaps,  the  life  which  I  have 
seen  among  you.  I  have  not  expressed  that  lively  sympathy 
with  all  the  various  parts  of  your  work  that  you  might,  perhaps, 
ask  of  all  the  members  of  this  Conference ;  but  God  knows  how 
proud  I  am  of  my  own  position  among  you  and  thankful  to  you 
who  have  given  it  to  me ;  and,  believe  me,  I  am  with  you  for 
better  or  for  worse ;  and  I  believe  that  there  is,  down  at  the 
bottom  of  us,  something  to  keep  us  right;  that  all  this  energy, 
and  all  this  life,  and  all  this  heart,  and  all  this  effort,  and  all  this 
love  of  freedom,  and  all  this  desire  for  work,  and  all  this  sym- 
pathy with  everything  generous  that  is  proposed,  must  come  from 
some  deep  fountain ;  and  that  although,  as  it  seems  to  me,  you 
have  not,  many  of  you,  made  it  very  definite  in  your  conceptions, 
and  do  not  hold  it  very  logically,  yet  I  would  rather  trust  the 
noble  instincts  of  this  body  than  my  own  logic,  and  I  humbly 
hope  and  pray,  if  I  am  a  stumbling-block,  by  my  conceitedly,  com- 
placently thinking  that  I  am  right  and  you  are  wrong,  that  God 
will  knock  me  over  with  the  first  stick  that  comes  to  his  hand. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  in  your  way  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  I 
want  to  be  with  you  and  help  you  according  to  the  measure  of 
my  ability,  as  God  knows,  and  you  know  too. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

Besolved,  That  the  American  Unitarian  Association  be  recommended 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  permanent  missionary 
church  of  the  Unitarian  faith  at  Paris,  France  ;  calhng  for  funds  for 
that  special  purpose  ;  —  the  object  bein^  to  create  a  European  centre 
from  which  to  gather  in  the  sympathy  ol  Liberal  Christians  in  Europe, 
and  to  meet  the  wants  of  Protestant  Christians  not  satisfied  with  the 
Trinitarian  faith,  resident  in  or  passing  through  Paris. 

Besolved^  That  we  desire  to  cultivate  the  closest  relations  with  our 
English  Unitarian  brethren,  and  heartily  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
the  increasing  intercourse  and  improved  acquaintance  between  the 
English  and  ue  American  Unitarian  churches  and  ministers. 

Eesolved,  That  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  generous  hospitality 
publicly  and  privately  extended  to  the  official  representative  of  the 
l^ational  Conference  and  the  American  Unitarian  Association  lately  in 
England,  and  earnestly  invite  the  early  appearance  among  us  of  an 
official  delegate  of  the  I)ritish  Unitarians. 

After  remarks  by  Rev.  A.  Woodbury,  the  resolutions  were 

adopted. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Charles  Lowe : 

Voted^  That  the  amount  pledged  and  given  towards  the  support  of 
the  India  Mission  be  credited  to  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, and  be  received  as  a  contribution  independent  of  any  which  the 
churches  may  hereafter  raise. 

Rev.  Samuel  Osgood,  D.  D.,  presented  the  following 

REPORT    ON    THE    POSSIBILITY    OF    A    LITERARY,    CRITICAL, 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  WHICH  SHOULD 

COMBINE  THE   SUPPORT  OF   THE  LIBERAL  RELIGIOUS 

ORGANIZATIONS    OF    AMERICA. 

I.  We  have  now  come  to  a  somewhat  decided  standpoint  in 
our  history,  and  it  is  time  that  we  had  an  intellectual  organ  cor- 
responding with  our  position.  Our  Liberal  Christian  fathers 
began  our  denominational  campaign  in  an  apologetic  and  defen- 
sive tone,  and  stoutly  maintained  their  right  te  keep  their  place 
within  the  Christian  Church,  and  they  utterly  repudiated  the 
exclusive  system  that  based  the  Church  on  dogma  instead  of 
faith  and  love.  Channing  was  most  earnest  in  claiming  for 
Unitarians,  as  well  as  Trinitarians,  fellowship  within  the  Chris- 
tian congregation,  and  delighted  to  recognize  them  both  at  his 
own  communion  table.  We  still  keep  that  attitude,  and  regard 
ourselves  within  the  Church  universal  by  our  faith  and  charity, 
and  we  neither  try  to  unchurch  any  other  Christian  body,  nor  do 
we  allow  any  Christian  body  to  unchurch  us.    We  belong  to  one 
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branch  of  the  Church  universal,  and  neither  sacrifice  our 
individuality  to  its  universality  nor  its  universality  to  our  individ- 
uality. We  do  not  exclude  pope  or  bishop,  presbyter  or  deacon, 
Methodist  or  Congregationalist,  Calvinist  or  Universalist.  If 
the  Pope  excludes  us  —  the  most  consistent  type  of  close 
communionists  —  we  get  the  better  of  him  by  taking  him  into 
our  fellowship,  and  belonging  to  the  Church  universal,  of  which 
he  is  a  part.  He  is  probably  a  well-meaning  and  venerable 
Christian  man,  and  only  necessity  compels  him  to  be  the  Mrs. 
Partington  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  try  to  mop  up  the 
ocean  of  liberty.  We  keep  this  defensive  attitude  still,  whilst 
we  appreciate  the  second  or  controversial  stage  which  followed 
it  In  this  polemic  stage  our  fathers  affirmed,  under  such  leaders 
as  Andrews,  Norton  and  others,  the  unity  of  God,  the  total 
dependence  and  not  the  total  depravity  of  man ;  the  freeness  of 
salvation  and  the  paternal  aim  of  retribution  here  and  hereafter 
in  the  face  of  the  dominant  Calvinism.  The  substantial  elements 
of  their  doctrinal  position  we  still  maintain,  and  are  rot  ashamed 
of  their  protest  against  the  ruling  superstition.  Yet  we  rejoice 
that  the  third  stage  of  more  scientific  theology  camo,  and  men 
like  James  Walker  and  others  called  attention  to  tbo  foundations 
of  faith  in  reason  and  conscience,  as  well  as  Scripture,  and  gave 
Buch  noble  contributions  to  the  Broad  Church  theology  of  the 
nineteenth  century  on  our  part.  This  position  we  still  maintain ; 
and  we  claim  that  we  loyally  keep  the  rational  spirit  as  well  as 
the  doctrinal  largeness  and  catholic  charity  of  our  fathers,  as 
manifested  in  these  three  historical  stages. 

Now  we  have  reached  a  new  period,  when  we  are  called  to 
carry  out  our  principles  practically  and  organically.  Why  not 
call  it  our  Realistic  stage,  and  say  that  we  have  taken  our  place 
in  the  great  field  of  Christendom,  and  pitched  our  tent  and  drawn 
oar  lines  there  ?  We  are  here  to-day  as  a  National  Conference 
of  our  churches,  and  we  touch,  as  never  before,  the  general  mind 
and  heart  of  Christendom.  We  have  our  own  flag,  and  our  own 
arms  and  stores,  and,  whilst  in  charity  with  the  whole  church,  we 
are  our  own  part  of  that  church,  and  are  not  thought  beneath 
notice  by  the  press  of  the  nation  and  the  world.  Archimedes  said : 
**  Give  me  a  place  to  stand  upon,  and  I  will  move  the  world." 
A  wiser  man  said :  "  Take  a  place  to  stand  upon  and  move  the 
world."  A  wiser  man  still  said :  "  Stand  where  you  are  and 
move  the  world."  Let  us  stand  where  we  are  and  move  our 
world  of  thought,  duty,  fellowship  and  joy.  Let  us  there  set  up 
our  press,  and  with  its  lever  do  our  work. 
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n.  Such  is  our  present  standpoint.  Now,  what  is  our  charac- 
teristic idea  ?  Our  idea  accords  with  our  name.  We  are  a 
Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches,  with  our  fellowship  open  to 
other  Christian  churches.  So  we  are  Unitarians  of  the  stamp 
of  Catholic  Christianity,  and  not  after  the  merely  dogmatic  or 
sectarian  pattern.  We  are  Unitarians  in  affirming  that  Gk>d  is 
one  being,  but  we  are  not  bound  to  affirm  that  He  is  merely  a 
numerical  unit,  nor  to  be  in  all  senses  anti-Trinitarian,  nor  to 
deny  all  the  distinctions  in  the  Divine  nature  which  thoughtful 
men  have  called  by  the  name  of  Trinity.  To  us  there  is  one 
God,  and  we  adore  him  as  the  Father  over  all,  and  with  us  in 
the  manifestation  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  The  ontology  of 
God  we  leave  open  to  the  study  of  devout  students  and  enlight- 
ened thinkers,  and  find  more  countenance  in  our  Christological 
views  of  the  gospel  from  all  enlarged  theologians  every  year. 
We  still  are  steadfast  Unitarians,  and  we  hold  that  God  is  one, 
and  that  the  plurality  within  His  being  is  in  its  modes  of  being 
and  manifestation,  not  its  persons.  We  are  Chi*istian  Unitarians, 
not  Atheists,  Pantheists,  Polytheists  or  Deists. 

We  are  more  concerned  with  the  practical  than  the  theoretic 
unity  of  God,  and  as  Unitarians  we  are  bound  to  affirm,  not  only 
that  His  being  is  one,  but  that  His  laws  and  His  ends  or 
His  measures  and  His  kingdom  are  one.  One  order  pervades 
His  universe,  and  it  is  to  be  traced  out  in  our  study  of  nature, 
history  and  religion,  throughout  all  ages  of  the  world,  aeons  of 
humanity  and  dispensations  of  faith.  What  our  age  calls  Monism 
in  philosophy  expresses  our  idea,  and  we  do  not  make  over  any 
part  of  the  universe  to  the  work  of  strange  gods  or  to  the  reign 
of  the  devil.  Even  what  are  called  Pagan  religions  show  to  us 
some  evidence  of  man's  aspiration  and  God's  power,  and  we  are 
to  appreciate  the  good  elements  of  these  religions  before  we  can 
suppress  the  evil  and  lead  the  Gentiles  to  the  true  light  of  God 
in  GhrL^t 

We  affirm  Monism  also  in  regard  to  the  ends  of  God's  provi- 
dence, and  believe  that  in  some  way  God  shall  subdue  all  things 
to  Himself,  and  be  all  in  all.  We  cannot  abide  the  Dualism, 
whether  Manichasan  or  Calvinistic,  which  divides  His  empire  with 
Satan,  and  makes  evil  an  eternal  discord  in  creation.  We  do 
not  rest  in  the  obsolete  and  extreme  Universalism  that  regarded 
death  as  salvation,  nor  in  the  mechanical  view  of  restoration 
that  looks  to  universal  salvation  as  to  be  efiected  by  some  stated 
and  arbitrary  act  of  God,  but  are  content  to  believe  that  Ood*s 
grace  is  universal  in  its  quality,  and  Qis  universe  shall  be  good 
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in  the  end,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning.  So,  as  Unitarians,  we 
may,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  repeat  the  ascription  of  glory  to  the 
Father,  with  the  Son  and  Spirit,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  and 
ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.  Our  proposed  organ  should 
have  generous  fellowship  with  all  of  every  name  who  hold  this 
faith  and  believe  in  the  triumph  of  God  over  all  evil,  and  the 
final  victory  over  sin  and  death  and  hell. 

III.  Our  Review  should  aim  to  meet  the  wants  of  Liberal 
Christians  within  and  without  the  nominally  Liberal  ranks.  It 
should  encourage  fraternity  with  generous  Orthodox  thinkers, 
and  be  earnest  to  bring  out  a  better  way  of  thinking  in  the  pulpit 
and  the  press.  It  should  welcome  the  thoughtful  men  of  the 
large  and  growing  Universalist  body,  and  try  to  develop  their 
positive  convictions,  and  lift  them  from  cheap  dogmatism  into  the 
sphere  of  spiritual  ideas.  It  should  look  carefully  after  the  higher 
order  of  radicals  in  principle  and  reform,  and  endeavor  to  enlist 
them  in  the  service  of  constructive  religion,  and  bring  their  free, 
Hellenizing  spirit  into  the  service  of  solid  faith,  historical  revela- 
tion and  serious  experience. 

It  should  be  in  close  correspondence  with  enlightened  Chris- 
tian scholars  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Christian  Liberals  of  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  and  not  despise 
the  keen  and  devout  men  of  far  India  who  are  seeking  the  divine 
light  in  the  wilderness  of  vague  speculation,  and  have  not  found 
the  land  of  open  vision  under  the  brightness  that  came  with 
our  Christ,  whose  coming  was  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  history 
and  humanity. 

It  should  keep  its  hold  also  in  the  Church  universal,  report 
all  its  significant  thoughts  and  movements,  and  say  its  own  word 
from  inside  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  Christendom,  determined 
never  to  be  unchurched  or  unchristened,  either  by  priests*  ban  or 
by  radicals'  rancor. 

IV.  As  to  the  form  of  the  Review,  it  had  better  be  a  monthly, 
somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  the  Catholic  World  or  Hours  at 
Home,  and  be  so  various  in  its  contents  as  to  find  a  ready  place 
in  the  parlor  or  in  the  library,  and  interest  our  wives  and  daugh- 
ters as  well  as  ourselves.  It  should  be  popular,  yet  not  vulgar ; 
philosophical,  yet  not  abstract;  ideal,  yet  practical;  and  should 
aim  to  have  an  open  eye  upon  the  world  of  art,  letters,  politics 
and  society,  without  ceasing  to  be  Christian  and  churchly.  It 
should  have *a  good  theological  article  in  every  number,  and  a 
religious  spirit  in  every  article. 

Much  depends  upon  its  name,  and  if  the  Christian  Examiner 
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is  to  part  with  its  time-hallowed  title,  the  new  monthly  may  per- 
haps be  as  well  called  <'  The  Hemispheres/'  and  try  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  time  as  the  Examiner  met  the  wants  of  our 
fathers  when  it  was  established.  This  name  would  imply  our 
desire  to  embrace  the  whole  world,  and  look  fairly  round  every 
great  subject^  and  reconcile  the  great  antagonisms  of  nature, 
science,  industry,  society,  sex,  race,  religion.  The  magazine 
might  begin  in  January,  in  a  modest  way,  and  work  in  time 
upward  to  its  true  place  and  proportions.  Perhaps  it  might  absorb 
the  Examiner  and  our  two  monthly  journals,  and  so  start  with  a 
fair  support. 

y.  As  to  the  method  of  conducting  it,  we  need  a  yigorous 
publisher,  the  co-operation  of  our  best  writers,  clergy  and  laity, 
men  and  women,  and  the  help  of  our  denominational  organism. 
It  might  be  advisable  to  have  a  lady  upon  the  editorial  staff,  and 
let  her  say  out  fiilly  the  woman's  side  of  religion  and  of  life. 
Perhaps  the  American  Unitarian  Association  might  back  it  up  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  justify  the  expense  by  publishing  its  most 
important  proceedings  and  ideas  in  its  columns.  It  should  have 
a  direct,  personal  and  practical  aim,  and  not  lose  its  own  home 
and  standpoint  in  the  ambition  of  sweeping  the  globe.  It  should 
have  heart  and  force  enough  to  pay  its  writers  liberally,  and  not 
compel  them,  like  our  old  organs,  to  utter  their  convictions,  like 
the  old  martyrs,  at  the  risk  of  starvation. 

Rev.  Dr.  Osgood  offered  the  following  Resolution, 

Besolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  the  Unitarian 
movement  in  America  ought  to  be  represented  by  a  literary,  scientific, 
and  theological  Review,  such  as  may  command  the  respect  and  sup- 
port of  the  liberal  Christian  public, —  to  be  issued  under  the  auspices, 
and  at  least  in  part  sustained  by  the  funds  of  the  Body;  and  that 
a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  confer  with  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  on  the 
best  means  of  establishing  such  a  JoiunaL 

After  discussion  by  Rev.  Messrs.  W.  Sharman,  S.  R  Galthrop, 
H.  P.  Cutting,  Mr.  E.  Coggeshall,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows, 

The  Resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  chair  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing Committee :  Rev.  Saml.  Osgood,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  H.  Allen, 
B.  P.  Whipple. 

On  motion  of  Rer.  S.  R  Calthrop, 

Voted^  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Conference  be  presented  to 
the  late  conductors  of  the  Christian  Examiner  for  their  sdf-sacrificing 
labors. 
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On  motion  of  Artemas  Carteri 

Voted,  That  this  Conference  desires  now  to  hear  a  word  from  Dr. 
Hosmer,  President  of  Antioch  College,  respecting  that  hroad  and 
efficient  educational  institution,  endowed  and  supported  chiefly  by  our 
own  best  men,  and  so  wisely  administered  by  him. 

Bey.  Dr.  Hosmer  addressed  the  Conference,  and  was  followed 
by  Rev.  H.  C.  Badger  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Besolution 
concerning  Theatre  Meetings,  reported  that  the  whole  subject 
be  referred  to  the  following  Committee :  —  Greneral  Committee, 
Eev.  G.  H.  Hepworth,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Rev.  Geo.  L.  Chaney, 
H.  P.  Kidder,  Wm.  H.  Baldwin ;  —  District  Committees,  Rev. 
A.  Woodbury  of  Providence,  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  of  Cincinnati, 
Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop  of  Syracuse,  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Allen  of  Mont- 
pelier,  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples  of  Chicago,  Rev.  C.  E.  Grinnell  of 
Lowell,  Rev.  John  D.  Wells  of  Quincy,  Rev.  T.  P.  Forbush  of 
Cleveland,  Rev.  R.  Metcalf  of  Winchester,  Rev.  George  Batch- 
elder  of  Salem,  E.  W.  Clark  of  Philadelphia, 

Report  adopted. 

Mr.  Joseph  Shippen  decUned  acting  on  the  Meadville  Com- 
mittee, and  moved  that  the  Committee  be  increased  to  seven  and 
that  the  vacancies  be  filled  by  the  election  of  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  of 
St  Louis,  Hon.  J.  E.  Williams  of  New  York,  and  E.  S.  Throop 
of  Cincinnati. 

Carried. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bnlfinch,  being  called  npon  to  present  a  Report  on 
Denominational  Literature,  pleaded  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and 
referred  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Denominational 
Literatore  as  a  sufficient  presentation  of  the  subject,  under  the 
circumstances.  [See  page  49.]  He  farther  urged  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  following  Resolutions,  contained  in  that  Report : 

Besoloedj  That  the  Conference  observes  with  pleasure  the  increased 
activity  of  the  A  U.  A.  in  the  publication  and  circulation  of  books. 

B€9oked,  That  it  is  of  high  importance  that  there  should  be  provided 
an  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  a  Commentary  upon  them,  and  & 
Histozy  of  the  Christian  Church,  embracing,  in  popular  form,  tne  best 
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results  of  modem  scholarship;  with  works  for  general  use,  of  a  medi- 
tative and  devotional  character;  and  that  the  subject  of  procuring  or 
aiding  the  preparation  of  such  works  be  commended  to  the  attention  of 
the  A.  U.  L 

Besolvedj  That  the  Conference  suggest  to  the  Association  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  preparing^y  the  labors  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
competent  scholars,  a  Family  Bible:  the  text  and  translation  to  have 
the  most  important  and  best  established  emendations  of  recent  criti- 
cism; to  be  arranged  in  paragraphs  and  parallelisms,  and  to  be  accom- 
panied by  brief  notes,  and  introductions  to  the"  various  books. 

The  first  of  these  Resolutions  was  adopted,  and  the  second  and 
third  were  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  Conference. 

The  Committee  on  Business  reported  the  following  Resolution, 
which  had  been  referred  to  them : 

Besolved,  That  this  Conference  respectfhlly  ask  the  Corporation  of 
Harvard  College  to  consider  the  possibility  of  maintaining  in  that 
Institution  a  School  of  Theology  in  which  tnere  may  be  teachers  and 
scholars  of  every  religious  denomination. 

After  remarks  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bulfinch,  the  Resolution  was 
referred  to  the  Council. 

The  Committee  on  Business  submitted  the  following  Resolu- 
tions: 

Besolved,  That  this  Conference  rejoices  in  the  opportunity  of  cooper- 
ation with  the  AfHcan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  great  work 
of  ameliorating  the  social,  civil  and  religious  condition  of  me  colored 
population  of  the  United  States. 

Besolved^  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  action  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  in  appropriating  $4,000  for  this  purpose. 

Beaolved,  That  we  heartily  commend  this  work  to  the  increased 
liberality  of  our  churches,  through  the  Unitarian  Association. 

Adopted. 
Also  these-: 

Besolved,  That  this  Conference  desires  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly 
relations  with,  and  encourage  fraternal  intercourse  between  the  various 
Liberal  Christian  Bodies  in  this  country,  and  that  a  Committee  of  three 
be  appointed  to  represent  our  fraternal  sentiments,  and  to  consider  all 
questions  which  relate  to  mutual  intercourse  and  cooperation. 

Besolved^  That  this  Committee  be  empowered  to  appoint  delegates 
ftom  our  church,  to  visit  and  confer  with  the  liberal  organizations  on 
the  occasion  of  tneir  Annual  Meetings. 

Adopted :  and  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Rev.  Charles  Lowe  and  Rev. 
John  D.  Wells  were  appointed  said  Committee. 
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The  Business  Committee  submitted  also  the  following: 

Besohedj  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
recommending  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference  the  erection  by 
the  denomination  of  a  National  Church,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Adopted. 

Besolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  presented  to  Hon. 
Thomas  D.  Eliot,  for  the  ahility,  impartiality  and  urbanity  with  which 
he  has  presided  oyer  its  deliberations. 

Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  A.  Woodbury, 

Voted^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  offered  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  for  their  generous  hospitality  in  ftir- 
nishing  for  the  uses  of  the  Conference  their  beautifiil  edifice. 

Voted  J  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  tendered  to  the  Hon. 
James  Kelly,  Postmaster  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  kind  atten- 
tion which  he  has  shown  in  providing  convenient  maQ  facilities  for  its 
'  members. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale, 

YoUd^  That  the  Committee  on  the  endowment  of  Antioch  College 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conference  be  continued  to  the 
next  meeting. 

After  singing  the  Dozology,  the  Benediction  was  pronounced 
by  Rev.  T.  J.  Mumford,  of  Dorchester, 
Adjourned  dne  die* 


CONSTITUTION   AND  BY-LAWS 

OF   THX  I 

NATIONAL    CONFERENCE. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Preamble.  —  Whereas  The  great  opportunities  and  demands 
for  Christian  labor  and  consecration  at  this  time  increase  onr 
sense  of  the  obligations  of  all  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  prove  their  faith  by  self-denial,  and  by  the  devotion  of  their 
lives  and  possessions  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  building-up 
of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son, — 

Article  L  —  Therefore,  the  Christian  churches  of  the  Unita- 
rian faith  here  assembled  unite  themselves  in  a  common  body, 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other 
Christian  Churches,  to  the  end  of  energizmg  and  stimulating  the 
denomination  with  which  they  are  connected  to  the  largest  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  Christian  faith  and  work. 

Article  II.  —  This  National  Conference  shall  be  composed 
of  such  delegates,  elected  once  in  two  years,  not  to  exceed  three 
from  any  church,  including  its  minister,  who  shall  officially  be 
one,  as  any  of  our  churches  may  accredit  to  it  by  a  certificate  of 
their  appointment 

Article  m.  —  The  American  Unitarian  Association,  the 
Western  Conference,  and  such  other  theological,  academic,  or 
humane  organizations  in  our  body  as  the  Conference  may  see 
fit  to  invite,  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  by  not  more  than 
three  delegates  each. 

Article  IV,  —  The  Conference  shall  meet  biennially  at  such 
time  and  place  as  it  may  designate  at  its  successive  biennial 
sessions. 
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Abuglb  Y. — Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President;  six 
Vice  Presidents ;  three  Secretaries  —  a  Statistical^  a  Recording, 
and  a  Corresponding  Secretary;  a  Treasurer;  and  a  Council  of 
ten,  half  ministers  and  half  laymen ;  who  shall  be  elected  at 
each  meeting,  to  hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  and  until  their 
successors  are  appointed* 

Abticle  VL  —  The  Council  shall  have  charge,  during  the 
intenrals  of  the  biennial  sessions,  of  all  business  having  reference 
to  the  interests  of*  the  Conference,  and  intrusted  to  it  by  that 
body,  which  is  hereby  declared  a  purely  advisory  one. 

Abticle  VIL  —  The  National  Conference,  until  further  ad- 
vised by  its  experience,  adopts  the  existing  organizations  of  the 
Unitarian  body  as  the  instruments  of  its  power,  and  confines 
itself  to  recommending  them  to  such  undertakings  and  methods 
as  it  judges  to  be  in  the  heart  of  the  Unitarian  denomination. 

Article  YIII.  —  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any 
r^ular  meeting  of  the  Conference,  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  delegates  accredited  thereto. 

Article  IX.  —  To  secure  the  largest  unity  of  the  spirit  and 
the  widest  practical  co-operation,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  all 
the  declarations  of  this  Conference,  including  the  Preamble  and 
Constitution,  are  expressions  only  of  its  majority,  committing  in 
no  d^rce  those  who  object  to  them,  and  dependent  wholly  for 
their  effect  upon  the  consent  they  command  on  their  own  merits 
from  the  churches  here  represented,  or  belonging  within  the 
circle  of  our  fellowship. 

BY-LAWS. 

1 .  Three  months  at  least  before  the  time  fixed  by  the  National 
Conference  for  its  Biennial  Meeting,  the  Council  shall  issue  a 
circular  letter  of  call  to  the  churches  and  organizations  in  its 
fellowship,  accompanying  it  with  a  form  of  certificate,  the 
production  of  which  shall  be  the  proof  of  membership  of  the 
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Conference  until  others  are  elected,  nnless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  Conference. 

2.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  body,  which  shall  be  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  Conference,  and  a  copy  sent  to  every  delegate. 

3.  The  Council  at  the  conclusion  of  each  Conference  shall 
issue  an  address  to  the  churches  and  organizations  in  our  body, 
whether  members  of  this  Conference  or  not,  to  be  published 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  containing  such  advice 
and  encouragement  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  but  especially 
communicating  to  the  churches  and  organizations  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Conference  in  regard  to  plans  and  methods  of 
work ;  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  uses  of  the  year ; 
the  special  objects  to  which  they  would  advise  its  appropriation, 
with  such  suggestions  as  to  a  just  apportionment  of  the  burden 
as  they  may  judge  expedient  and  becoming. 

4.  The  Council  shall  have  it  for  its  duty  to  keep  itself 
accurately  informed  of  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  various 
organizations  in  our  Body,  and  of  the  state  of  the  individual 
churches ;  inviting  correspondence  and  soliciting  reports,  to  be 
sent  in  one  month  before  the  Biennial  Meeting,  in  which  the 
general  condition  of  the  parish,  its  Sunday-school,  charities,  and 
general  working,  may  be  set  forth,  to  the  end  that  the  Confer- 
ence may  know  what  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  the  churches 
are,  somewhat  more  particularly  than  it  is  possible  to  learn  in 
the  necessary  hurry  of  the  Biennial  Meeting. 

6.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference 
shall  be  the  pej^son  to  whom  all  letters  and  communications  shall 
be  addressed ;  and  he  shall  be,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  Councfl, 
and  constitute  its  Secretary. 

6.  The  list  of  delegates,  churches,  and  organizations,  repre- 
sented in  each  Conference,  shall  be  part  of  the  Biennial  Report. 
The  archives  of  the  Conference  shall  be  in  the  keeping  of  the 
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Becording  Secretary,  subject  to  inspection  and  temporary  pos- 
session by  the  Council. 

7.  A  collection  shall  be  taken  up  among  the  delegates  at 
each  Conference,  to  which  any  others  may  contribute,  to  defray 
the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Conference,  such  as  printing  the 
Report,  etc. 

8.  Each  church  in  this  Conference  is  recommended  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  its  delegates. 


LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  DELEGATES. 


MAINE. 


Belfast.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Cazneaa  Palfrey,  D.  D.,  Hiram  O.  Alden,  Wm.  H.  Burrill. 

Brunswick.  — Mason  Street  Religious  Society. 
Rev.  W.  E.  Copeland,  A.  V.  Metcalf,  Josiah  Mitchell. 

Calais.  —  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  G.  Nowell,  Joseph  Granger,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Glover. 

Castine.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  G.  F.  Clark,  S.  K.  Whiting,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Qark. 

Eastport.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Livermore,  Mrs.  Mary  Smith. 

Ellswobth.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Savary,  Gen.  J.  C.  Caldwell,  John  D.  Hopkins. 

Farmington.  —  Liberal  Christian  Association. 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Hayden,  Hon.  Sam'l  Belcher,  A.  H.  Stewart. 

HouLTON.  —  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  John  Murray,  Chas.  P.  Tenney,  Theodore  Cary. 

Portland.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Benj.  H.  Bailey,  Wm.  Boyd,  Lendall  G.  S.  Boyd. 

Saco.  —  Second  Parish. 
Tracy  Hewes,  G.  A.  Emery,  S.  W.  Luques. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Charlbstown.  —  South  Parish. 
Rev.  Adams  Ayer. 

Concord. —  Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Levering,  Hon.  H.  A.  Bellows,  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Kimball. 
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Dublin. — First  CongregatioDal  Society. 
Rev.  Geo.  M.  Rice,  Joseph  F.  Hay,  Nathan  Whitney. 

ExETEB.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Bev.  J.  C.  Learned,  J.  S.  Parsons,  D.  M.  Quimby. 

Keens.  — Eeene  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  0.  White,  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Edwards,  Isaac  Newton 
Spencer. 

Laconia.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  T.  L.  Gorman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Moulton. 

Lancaster.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Babcock. 

Nashua.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  M.  G.  Gage. 

Pbterboro'.  —  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  C.  B.  Ferry,  Rev.  A.  M.  Pendleton,  A.  J.  Aldrich. 

Portsmouth.  —  South  Parish. 
Rev.  James  De  Normandie,  Jonathan  M.  Tredick,  Joseph  H. 

Foster. 

. 

Wauole.  —  Walpole  Town  Congregational  Society. 
Russell  N.  Bellows.  £dw.  M.  Holland. 

Wilton.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Richard  Coleman. 

VERMONT. 

Brattleboro'.  — Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Frederick  Frothingham, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  J.Richardson. 

Burlington.  —  First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Loammi  G.  Ware,  John  W.  Pomeroy,  Joel  B.  Gates. 

Castleton.  —  First  Liberal  Christian  Church  and  Society. 
Rev.  A..N.  Adams,  Joseph  Adams. 

Montpelier.  —  Church  of  the  Messiah  (Independent). 
Rev.  C.  A.  Allen,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Loomis. 

Rutland.  —  First  Liberal  Christian  Society. 
Geo.  £.  Royce,  Newman  Weeks,  Dr.  Chas.  Woodhouse, 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Arlington.  —  First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Salter,  John  Schouler,  S.  G.  Damon. 

Aaupr.  —  First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  George  S.  Shaw. 

Athol.  —  First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  W.  S.  Burton,  George  T.  Johnson,  A.  Harding. 

Babre.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  John  B.  Beach,  Hiram  Wadsworth,  J.  Foster  Snow. 

BsLMONt.  —  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Amos  Smith,  Dea.  George  S.  Adams,  Dea.  Samuel  P. 
Hammatt. 

Bernardston.  —  rirst  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  S.  Barber,  Israel  P.  Hale,  Frederic  Chapin. 

Beverly.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  John  C.  Kimball,  Charles  Davis,  Mary  T.  Weld. 

BiLLERiCA.  —  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Hussey,  Hon.  Thomas  Talbot,  Wm.  W.  Warren. 

Boston.  —  Church  of  the  Disciples. 
Rev.  Jas.  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D.,  N.  G.  Chapin,  Geo.  Wm.  Bond. 

Boston.  —  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 
Rev.  C.  D.  Bradlee,  Rev.  Adams  Ayer. 

Boston.  — New  South  Free  Church. 
Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden,  Matthew  Binney. 

Boston — King's  Chapel. 
Rev.  Henry  W.  Foote,  Hon.  John  Wells. 

Boston.  —  South  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  E.  £.  Hale,  David  Reed,  Charles  G.  Wood. 

Boston.  —  Music  Hall  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  R.  Alger,  Calvin  G.  Page,  BenJ.  Baker. 

Boston.  —  Warren  Street  Chapel. 
Rev.  Wm.  G.  Babcock,  J.  L.  Emmons,  E.  R.  Butler. 

Boston.  —  Warren  Street  Chapel  Inner  Mission. 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Barnard,  John  L.  Hunnewell,  Rev.  Dr.  Nathans. 
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Boston.  —  Church  in  Arlington  St. 
Hey.  Ezra  S.  Gannett,  D.  D.,  £dw.  Wigglesworth,  Jas.  L.  Little. 

Boston.  —  HoUis  St.  Church. 
Rev.  Geo.  L.  Chaney,  Lyman  E.  Sibley,  S.  Augustus  Dix. 

Boston.  —  Church  of  the  Unity. 
Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hepworth,  Sam'l  Hall,  J.  B.  Moors. 

Boston.  —  First  Church  of  Christ. 
Rev.  Rufus  Ellis,  Thomas  Goddard,  Jos.  B.  Wales. 

Boston.  —  Hanover  St.  Chapel. 
Rev.  E.  J.  Grerry,  G^o.  S.  Pike,  Geo.  Gould. 

Boston.  —  First  Religious  Society. 
Rev.  Geo.  Putnam,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Adams  Ayer,  John  Rogers. 

Boston.  —  Mt.  Pleasant  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Chas.  J.  Bowen,  Alonzo  Joselyn,  J.  L.  Daniel. 

Boston.  —  Church  in  Brattle  Square. 
Rev.  Sam'l  K.  Lothrop,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Peter  T.  Homer,  Lewis  B. 
Bailey. 

Bridgewateb.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  G.  H.  Hosmer. 

Bbookfield.  —  First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  D.  A.  Russell,  Emmons  Twitchell,  Charles  Fales. 

Brookline.  —  First  Parish. 
M.  P.  Eennard,  Henry  V.  Poor. 

Cambbidgb.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Allen,  Rev.  R.  M.  Hodges,  U.  Tracy  Howe. 

Cambridge.  —  Lee  Street  Church. 
Rev.  A.  W.  Stevens,  Jason  Winnett,  John  Wilson. 

Cambridgefort.  —  Cambridgeport  Parish. 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Isaac  Livermore,  Wm.  V. 
Spencer. 

Canton.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Geo.  F.  Piper,  J.  Mason  Everett,  Geo.  F.  Sumner. 

Charlestown.  —  Harvard  Church  Society. 
Rev.  Geo.  E.  Ellis,  D.  D.,  William  Murray,  Abram  E.  Cutter. 
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Chelmsford.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Fiske  Barrett,  Dr.  John  C.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Bartlett. 

Chelsea.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  John  B.  Green,  Benjamin  Dodge,  James  M.  Gross. 

Chicopee.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Calvin  Stebbins,  Hon.  John  Wells,  Jerome  Wells. 

CoHAssET.  — First  Parish. 
Rev.  Joseph  Osgood,  Ephraim  Snow,  A.  H.  Tower,  Jr. 

Concord.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  Henry  F.  Smith,  Nathan  B.  Stow. 

Danvers.  —  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  L.  J.  Livermore,  P.  H.  Wentworth,  Alfred  Fellows. 

Dedham.  —  First  Parish. 
Sandford  CarrolL 

Deerfield.  —  First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  £.  Buckingham,  Mrs.  Josiah  Brown,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Eals. 

DiGHTON.  —  Pedobaptist  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Isaac  Kelso,  Capt.  Wm.  Cobb,  G.  M.  Peck. 

Dorchester.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Hall,  Daniel  Denny,  Alexander  Beal. 

Dorchester.  —  Third  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Frederic  Hinckley,  Joseph  Dix,  Charles  Smith. 

Dorchester.  —  Third  Religious  Society. 
Rev.  T.  J.  Mumford,  Nathaniel  F.  Safford,  Joseph  Carew. 

Dorchester.  —  Church  of  the  Divine  Unity. 
Rev.  H.  D.  Catlin,  Wm.  F.  Temple,  J.  W.  Porter. 

DuxBURT.  —  First  Church. 
Rev.  Josiah  Moore,  Hon.  S.  U.  Gifford,  Saml.  Loring. 

East  Bridqewater.  —  East  Church. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Williams,  Mrs.  Isaac  Nutter,  Henry  Hobart. 

* 

East  Cambridge.  — Third  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  S.  G.  Bulfinch,  D.  D. 

East  Marshfield.  —  Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  George  Leonard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Constant  Oakham. 
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Eastok.  —  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  6.  G.  Withington,  Rev.  David  Reed,  Daniel  Reed. 

Fairhaven.  —  Washington  St.  Christian  Church. 
Rev.  C.  Y.  De  Normandie,  Warren  Delano,  Bartholomew  Taber. 

FrrcHBDBO.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Jenks,  Geo.  H.  Spencer,  Alfred  R.  Ordway. 

Grafton.  —  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  6.  Scandlin,  John  Wheeler,  J.  M.  Daven^wrt. 

Greenfield.  — Third  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  Theodore  Leonard,  S.  L.  Shattuck. 

Groton. — First  Parish. 
Rev.  Geo.  M.  Folsom,  Geo.  W.  Bancroft,  Henry  D.  Dix. 

Groton  Junction.  —  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Crawford  Nightingale,  Robert  Woods,  Henry  Woods. 

Haverhill.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  J.  Vila  Blake,  John  A.  Appleton,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Hewes. 

HiNGHAM.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln,  £.  Waters  Burr,  Luther  Stephenson,  Jr. 

HnroHAM.  —  New  North  Church,  Third  Congregation. 
Rev.  Joshua  Young,  David  Whiton,  Geo.  P.  Heywood. 

Hudson.  —  Union  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  S.  Heywood,  W.  F.  Trowbridge,  H,  K.  Graves. 

Htde  Park.  —  Christian  Fraternity. 
Rev.  Wm.  Hamilton. 

Ipswich.  —  Liberal  Christian  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Knapp,  Theodore  Andrews,  Curtis  Damon. 

Jamaica  Plain.  —  First  Congregational  Society, 
Rev.  James  W.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  Anson  Dexter. 

Kingston. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  Joseph  Phipps,  George  Holmes,  Horatio  Adams. 

Lawrence.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  James  B.  Moore,  Geo.  D.  Cabot,  Wm.  D.  Lamb. 

Leohinster.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  Ward  M.  Cotton,  Mrs.  Geo.  Robbins. 
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Lexington.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Henry  Wescott,  Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  Howland  Holmes. 

Lincoln.  —  Unitarian  Congregational  Society^ 
Rev.  J.  H.  Allen,  Edward  F.  Hodges,  Geo.  G.  Tarbell. 

LrrxLETON.  — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Vorse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben  Hoar. 

Lowell.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Chas.  E.  Grinnell,  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Richardson,  Peter  Ander- 
sen. 

Lynn. — Second  Congregational  Society. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Stewart,  Hon.  Thos.  B.  Newhall,  Wilder  S.  Thurston. 

Ltnnfield.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Ebenezer  Parsons,  Mrs.  Caroline  H.   Dall,  Miss  Pamela  O. 
Emerson. 

Mansfield.  —  First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Hatch,  Joseph  Draper,  William  Deane. 

Mabblehead.  —  Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  B.  Buxton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  P.  Hathaway,  jr. 

Marlbobo*.  —  West  Parish. 
Rev.  Eugene  De  Normandie,  Henry  O.  Russell,  Aaron  B.  Rice. 

Medfield.  —  First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Wiggin,  John  Ellis,  Charles  Hamant. 

Medford. — First  Parish. 
H.  T.  Wood,  Thatcher  Magoun,  jr. 

Melrose.  —  Congregaticnal  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  S.  Barnes,  Amasa  Mason,  Freeman  Baker. 

MendSn.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  D.  P.  Lindsley,  H.  A.  Aldrich,  S.  G.  Davenport. 

MiDDLETON.  —  First  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  L.  J.  Livermore. 

Milford.  —  Hopedale  Parish  of  Liberal  Christians. 
Rev.  Adin  Ballon,  Warren  W.  Dutcher,  Ebenezer  D.  Draper. 

Montague.  —  Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  David  Cronyn,  C.  P.  Wright,  S.  C.  Wells. 
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Nevt  Bedfobd.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
William  P.  S.  Cadwell,  Alanson  Borden. 

Newburtport.  —  First  Religious  Society. 
Rey.  Joseph  May,  £.  F.  Stone,  Miss  Brockway. 

Newton  Corner.  —  Ciianning  Religious  Society. 
Rev.  E.  J.  Young,  D.  B.  Flint,  W.  Pw  Tyler. 

Northampton.  —  Second  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Wm.  L.  Jenkins,  Henry  Dikeman,  Christopher  Clarke. 

North  Andover.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Vinal,  Hiram  Berry,  Benjamin  Rogers. 

NoRTHBORo'.  -r-  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Joseph  Allen,  Geo.  C.  Davis,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Chesboro'. 

North  Chelsea.  —  First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  J.  Herbert  Senler,  H.  V.  Pinkham,  Wm.  T.  Hall. 

North  Easton.  —  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  L.  Chaffin,  Cyrus  Lothrop,  Joseph  Barrows. 

N0&THFIRI.D.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Charles  Noyes,  Hon.  A.  C.  Parsons,  Judah  Nash. 

Peabody.  —  First  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  Edw.  I.  Galvin,  Wm.  N.  Lord,  Wm.  Cutter. 

Pltmooth.  —  First  Parish. 
Hon.  Jacob  H.  Loud,  Allen  Danforth,  John  T.  Hall. 

QuiNCT.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  John  D.  Wells,  Lewis  Bass,  Jr.,  Geo.  W.  B.  Taylor. 

Salem.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  T.  Hewes,  Henry  Derby,  Abner  C.  Gordell,  Jr. 

Salem.  —  Second  Church. 
Rev.  S.  C.  Beane,  Gardner  Barton,  Frederick  Grant. 

Salem.  —  North  Church. 
Rev.  E.  B.  Wilson,  N.  A.  Clark,  John  B.  Tileston. 

Salem.  —  Independent  Congregational  Charch  in  Barton  Square. 
Rev.  Geo.  Batchelder,  W.  P.  Phillips,  James  Chamberlin. 

Sandwich.  — First  Church  of  Christ. 
Rev.  T.  W.  Brown,  C.  I.  Gibbs,  John  W.  Pope. 
10 
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SciTUATE.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Mr.  CargiU. 

Sharon.  —  First  CoDgregational  Society. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Stacy,  H.  A.  Lathrop,  Charles  Winship. 

Sherborn.  —  First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Wm.  Brown,  Jacob 'Cushing,  Jesse  Ellis. 

Shirley.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Seth  Chandler,  Thos.  E.  Whitney,  Asaph  E.  Buss. 

SoMERViLLE.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Henry  H.  Barber,  Robert  A.  Vinal,  Chas.  S.  Lincoln. 

South  Boston.  —  Hawes  Place  Congregational  Society. 
Geo.  Baxter,  Jr.,  Edwin  H.  Gill. 

South  Natick.  —  South  Congregational  Society. 
Rev  Horatio  Alger,  Dea.  Thomas  Phillips,  Elijah  Perry. 

South  Scttuate.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Fish,  E.  T.  Fogg,  Sylvanus  Clapp. 

Springfield.  —  Third  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  C.  A.  Humphreys,  Hon.  Geo.  Walker,  Henry  Smith. 

Stow.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  F.  F.  Lovell,  E.  Whitney. 

Sturbridge.  —  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  H.  F.  Edes,  Mrs.  Edes,  Earl  Chase. 

SwAMPSCOTT.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  John  F.  W.  Ware,  J.  C.  J.  Brown. 

Taunton.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Hudson. 

TiSBURT.  —  Church  of  the  Unity. 
Rev.  D.  W.  Stevens,  Dr.  Moses  Brown,  Maj.  Oliver  Holmau. 

Tyngsboro'.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  W.  G.  Todd,  Dea.  Cyrus  Butterfield,  Ebenezer  Swan. 

Upton.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Geo.  S.  Ball,  Calvin  Ruggles,  E.  C.  Aldrich. 

Uxbridge.  —  First  Congregational  Society, 
Rev.  Rushton  D.  Burr,  Arnold  S.  Sweet,  Sam'l  W.  Scott. 
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Walpole.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Smith,  Jerome  B.  Cram,  Beeri  Clark. 

Waltham.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  S.  B.  Flagg,  Arthur  T.  Lyman. 

Ware.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  John  W.  Hudson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stevens. 

Westboro*.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Geo.  N.  Richardson,  Geo.  Forbes,  D.  Rice. 

West  Bridgewater.  — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  G.  Forman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  Drury. 

West  Cummington.  —  First  Universalist  Society. 
Rev.  L.  W.  Brigham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  £.  Jordan. 

West  Dedham.  —  Third  Parish. 
Rev.  E.  Gifford,  Erastus  Gay,  Caleb  Ellis. 

Westford.  —  First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  Geo.  H.  Young,  John  B.  Fletcher,  Henry  FoUand. 

Weston.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Edmund  H.  Sears,  I.  E.  Coburn,  Wm.  H.  Floyd. 

Whatelt.  — First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Bates,  Myron  Brown,  Wm.  Richtmeyer. 

Winchester.  —  Winchester  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Richard  Metcalf,  Edw.  Shattuck,  T.  P.  Ajre. 

WiNCHENDON.  —  Church  of  the  Unity. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Wheeler. 

WoBURN.  —  First  Unitarian  Parish. 
E  W.  Champney,  J.  B.  Winn,  Stephen  Nichols. 

Worcester.  —  Second  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Alonzo  Hill,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Phineas  Ball,  Stephen  Salis- 
bury, jr. 

Worcester.  —  Church  of  the  Unity. 
Rev.   Rush  R.   Shippen,   Hon.   Geo.   W.   Richardson,  Joseph 
Mason. 
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RHODE    ISLAND. 

Newport.  —  Unitarian  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks,  Thos.  Coggeshall,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe. 

Providence.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rey.  Arthur  M.  Knapp,  Benj.  N.  Lapham,  Saml.  H.  Zingley. 

Proyidekce.  —  Westminster  Congregiittional  Society. 
Rbv.  Augustas  Woodbury,  Hon.   Seth  Padelford,  Dr.   F.  N. 
Seabury. 

Providence.  —  Church  of  the  Ministry  at  Large. 
Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  Wm.  B.  Healey,  Heurj-  S.  Stone. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford.  —  First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Horace  Cornwall,  Mrs.  Charles  Cheney. 

NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn.  —  Church  of  the  Saviour. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  Ripley  Ropes,  Leopold  Bierwith. 

Brooklyn.  —  Second  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  Ethelbert  S.  Mills,  John  F.  Desmazes. 

Brooklyn.  —  Third  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Badger,  H.  B.  Shute,  Royal  A.  Gaines. 

Buffalo.  —  First  Unitarian  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Frederick  Frothingham,  Noah  P.  Sprague,  John  Felton. 

Flushing.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  David  Little,  Mrs.  Catherine  Huntsman. 

Harlem.  —  Universalist  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  T.  Clarke,  Thomas  Weston,  S.  F.  Noyes. 

Ithaca.  —  First  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Zachos,  Rev.  Jacob  Caldwell,  Mrs.  E.  Goodwin. 

Newburgh.  —  Church  of  our  Father. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Schram,  C.  P.  Cranch. 
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New  York.  —  First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  Joseph  H. 
Choate. 

New  York.  —  Second  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Saml.  Osgood,  D.  D.,  Alfred  Brookes,  "Wm.  F,  Bridge. 

New  York.  —  Third  Congregational  (Unitarian)  Society. 
Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham,  Oliver  Johnson,  Wm.  H.  Woodman. 

Rochester.  —  First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society, 
Rev.  Clay  McCauley,  John  Bower,  Geo.  G.  Clarkson. 

Staten  Island.  —  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 
Rev.  W.  R.  G.  Mellen,  Geo.  W.  Jewett,  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis. 

Syracuse.  —  Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  C.  C.  Loomis,  £.  B.  Judson. 

Trenton.  —  Reformed  Christian  Church. 
Rev.  Wm.  Silsbee,  Wm.  H.  Miller,  Mary  E.  Pierce. 

Trot.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  N.  M.  Mann,  Hon.  Thos.  Coleman,  M.  M.  Waterman. 

Union  Springs.  —  First  Christian  Society. 
Rev.  A.  Freeman  Bailey,  Rev.  A.  Coburn,  Mrs.  Kate  Beardsley. 

Vernon.  —  Vernon  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  W.  P.  Payne,  J.  H.  Hills,  E.  Case. 

Yonkers.  —  First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  R.  D.  Burr,  John  E.  Williams,  Mrs.  Duncan  Smith. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Vineland.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Oscar  Clute,  W.  H.  Earle,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Felton. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Germantown. — Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  S.  Farrington,  E.  W.  Clark,  James  A.  Wright. 

Meadville.  —  Independent  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Zachos,  Joshua  Douglas,  Joseph  Shippen.   . 
10* 
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DELAWARE. 

Wilmington.  —  First  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  Fielder  Israel,  Henry  Lea,  Thos.  Y.  De  Normandie. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore. — First  Independent  Church. 
Enoch  Pratt,  Geo.  B.  Cole. 

Baltimore.  —  Church  of  the  Saviour. 
Rev.  John  F.  W.  Ware,  A.  A.  Perry. 

DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA. 

Washington.  —  First  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  Wm.  Sharman,  Geo.  E.  Baker,  Franklin  Philp. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati.  —  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 
Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Seth  Evans,  Miss  Harriet  E.  Hosea. 

Cleveland.  —  Church  of  the  Unity 
Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush,  Fred.  C.  Goff,  Wm.  P.  Fogg. 

Marietta.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev..W.  C.  Finney.  Gen.  A.  J.  Warner,  Dr.  Abram  Pratt. 

Toledo.  —  First  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  Stephen  H.  Camp,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Barker,  N.  N.  Sherwood. 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  H.  P.  Cutting,  M.  H.  Topping,  L.  Hamlin. 

Chicago.  —  Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Rev.  Robert  Laird  Collier,  D.  D.,  A.  G.  Bailey,  D.  L.  Shorey. 

Chicago.  —  Unity  Church. 
Rev.  Robert  CoUyer,  Artemas  Carter,  Gilbert  Hubbard. 

EvANSTON.  —  Unity  Church. 
Rev.  John  Williams. 

WiNNETKA.  —  Liberal  Christian  Society. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Thompson. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Ann  Arbor.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Brigham. 

DETRorr.  —  First  Congregational  Unitarian  Society. 
Adams  £lder,  H.  C.  Hodges. 

Kalamazoo.  —  First  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  C.  6.  Howland,  Hon.  Chas.  S.  May,  Mra.  C.  P.  Potter. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville.  —  First  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  John  H.  Heywood,  A.  G.  Munn,  E.  B.  Whitman. 

WISCONSIN. 

Baraboo. —  Free  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Roberts,  Thos.  D.  Lang. 

Berlin.  —  Liberal  Christian  Society. 
Rev.  W.  G.  M.  Stone,  James  H.  Foster,  A.  A.  Spencer. 

MISSOURL 

St.  Louis.  —  Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Rev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  James  Smith,  Eben  Richards. 

IOWA. 

Keokuk.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  John  R.  Effinger,  Dr.  Freeman  Knowles. 

KANSAS. 

Lawrence.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
B.  W.  Woodward,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Tenney. 

Leavenworth.  —  United  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Skinner,  Geo.  Scarborough. 

OREGON. 

Portland.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  M.  S.  Burrell. 
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ASSOCIATIONS,  CONFERENCES,  &o. 

American  Unitariax  Association. 
Hon.  Thos.  D.  Eliot,  C.  C.  Smith,  Rev.  Charles  Lowe. 

Christian  Register  Association. 
Rev.  S.  W.  Bush,  Henry  G.  Denny,  "Warren  Sawyer. 

Sunday  School  Societt. 
S.  A.  Stetson,  Warren  Sawyer,  Wm,  H.  Baldwin. 

New  York  Publication  Society. 
E.  F.  Davidson,  James  Littlejohn,  John  Armstrong. 

New  Hampshire  Unitarlaic  Association. 
Hon.  T.  M.  Edwards. 

Channing  Conference. 
Wm.  B.  Weeden,  Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth  Doyle,  S.  L.  King. 

South  Middlesex  Conference. 
Hon.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  Thos.  S.  Harlow. 

North  Middlesex  Conference. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Patch. 

Plymouth  and  Bay  Conference. 
Hon.  James  H.  Mitchell,  Rev.  W.  H.  Fish. 

Essex  County  Conference. 
Rev.  John  C.  Kimball,  Miss  H.  E.  Lunt. 
Maine  Conference. 
Rev.  Wm.  EUery  Copeland,  Gen,  J.  C.  Caldwell,  Hon.  Edward 
E.  Bourne. 

New  York  and  Hudson  River  Conference. 
Rev.  F.  A.  Farley,  D.  D.,  D.  H.  Jaques,  R.  M.  Field. 

Lake  Erie  Conference. 
Capt.  C.  Sawyer. 

Western  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches. 
Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  Hon.  J.  M.  Ashley,  Hon.  C.  S.  May. 

Ohio  Valley  Conference. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood,  Rev.  Geo.  AV.  Hosmer,  D.  D. 

Missouri  River  Conference. 
Geo.  Scarborough. 
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Suffolk  Union  for  Cheistian  Work. 
Geo.  B,  Emerson,  Ira  C.  Gray. 

Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union. 
Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Edw.  J.  Howard. 

Washington  Christian  Union. 
John  Edwin  Mason,  F.  Seymour  Nichols,  Josiah  R.  Fletcher. 

Christian  Unfty,  Boston. 
G.  W.  Crawford,  David  Owen. 

Antioch  College. 
Rev.  Gei>.  W.  Hosmer,  D.  D.,  Artemas  Carter,  Oliver  G.  Steele. 

Cambridge  Divinitt  School. 
Rev.  Jas.  Flreeman  Clarke,  D.  D.,  Wm.  C.  Gannett. 

Meadville  Theological  School. 
Josef^  Shippen. 

Union  Sunday  School,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Miss  Amy  M.  Bradley. 

India  Mission* 
Rev.  C.  H.  A.  Dall. 
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THE  SERMON 


PREACHED  IX  THE  CHURCH  OP  THE  MESSIAH,  ON  THE  EVENING  BEFORE 
THE  FORMAL  MEETIKa  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

By  rev.   WILLIAM   G.  ELIOT,  D.  D. 


**  Tbe  Liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  na  Aree.**— Oal.  ▼.  1. 

My  subject  this  evening  may  be  briefly  expressed : 
Christ  and  Liberty:  The  Gospel  and  the  freedom 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  text  which  will  chiefly  guide 
me  is  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  the  first  verse :  '^  Stand  fast  therefore 
in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free,  and 
be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage." 

Steadfast  in  freedom,  and  in  the  freedom  which 
Christ  gives.  Not  wavering.  Not  driven  to  and  fro 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine.  Not  using  our  liberty  as 
if  it  were  exemption  from  law,  but  rather  as  the  free 
submission  to  the  law  of  God. 

We  are  gl.ad  of  that  word  stand  fast.  It  is  always 
a  great  word  with  the  freedom-loving  Apostle;  as 
when  he  speaks  to  those  who  are  armed  with  all  the 
weapons  of  spiritual  warfare,  —  with  the  sword  of 
the  spirit,  and  the  shield  of  faith,  and  the  helmet 
of  salvation,  that  they  may  fight  against  the  powers 
of  darkness  and  sin,  —  he  exhorts  them,  having  done 
all,  to  stand.  Words  of  sober,  thoughtful  Christian 
enthusiasm,  which  we,  in  this  freedom-loving  age,  so 
much  need  to  consider  and  obey. 


"What  was  the  liberty  of  which  he  spoke?  What 
was  the  bondage  from  which  we  are  delivered? 

It  was  the  bondage  of  rituals  and  forms  and  cere- 
monies; of  superstition  and  degrading  fear  j  of  human 
authority  and  traditional  faith  and  priestly  dominion. 
It  was  the  liberty  of  spiritual  life.  The  liberty  of 
love  which  casteth  out  fear.  The  liberty  of  indi- 
vidual thought  and  action,  responsible  to  God  alone. 
That  is  the  bondage  from  which  we  have  escaped. 
That  is  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  which 
is  brought  to  us  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
•  It  is  an  excellent  heritage  which  we  have  received 
from  our  fathers,  unimpaired,  as  it  came  from  the 
great  Giver,  the  inestimable  value  of  which  we  but 
imperfectly  discern.  As  with  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  preciousness  of  which  we  do  not  know  until  we 
come  to  some  pestilential  region  where  disease  and 
weakness  enter  with  every  breath,  —  we  do  not  know 
the.  comfort  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  our  Christ-given  freedom  confers,  until  we 
are  brought  to  witness  the  blighting  influence  of  a 
corrupt  and  corrupting  ecclesiasticism,  which  binds 
heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lays 
them  on  men's  shoulders,  and  uses  the  fear  of  hell  as 
the  hangman's  whip,  and  converts  God's  infinite  love 
into  vindictive  hatred,  and  builds  inquisitions  for 
prevention  of  free  thought,  and  prisons  for  its  pun- 
ishment. 

It  is  our  heritage,  and  men  never  know  the  value 
of  what  they  inherit,  as  of  that  for  which  they  have 
toiled  and  suflTered.    They  do  not  know  its  value, 


and  it  is  equally  true  that  they  seldom  know  its 
rightful  use.  They  waste  it,  or  pamper  themselves 
with  it,  or  make  it  a  matter  of  boasting  and  pride; 
and  escaping  from  the  hardship  which  alone  secures 
vigor  and  strength,  they  become  imbecile  and  insig- 
nificant, and  that  which  was  conferred  as  a  benedic- 
tion is  changed  into  a  curse. 

Freedom  is  opportunity.  It  is  not  so  much  an 
absolute  good  as  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  what 
is  good.  It  is  deliverance  from  evil,  but  itself  be- 
comes evil  when  wrongly  used.  The  chains  fall 
from  the  emancipated  slave,  and  he  rises  up  a  man; 
but  until  he  has  learned  to  put  restraint  upon  him- 
self, and  subject  himself  to  laws  more  strict  and 
searching  than  the  severest  tyranny  ever  imposed, 
his  manhood  needs  to  be  under  tutelage  as  if  he 
were  a  child.  Only  when  he  has  learned  the  stricter 
rule  of  manliness,  and  has  substituted  voluntary  ser- 
vice for  enforced  obedience,  has  he  fully  learned 
what  the  gift  of  freedom  means.  In  like  manner 
spiritual  freedom  is  opportunity  of  self-direction  and 
self-control  under  the  law  of  God,  and  only  when 
wisely  used  to  this  end  can  it  insure  spiritual  growth. 
It  is  therefore  the  strictest  and  holiest  law,  the  most 
exacting  and  impossible  of  evasion.  When  seeking 
to  bring  us  under  the  severest  code  of  all,  the 
Apostle  says,  "  So  speak  ye  and  so  do  as  those  who 
shall  be  judged  by  the  law  of  liberty." 

The  tendency  is  always  to  extremes.  In  the  es- 
cape from  bondage  we  are  always  in  danger  of 
becoming  lawless,  and  with*  what  is  evil  too  often 
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throw  [away  [the  good.  Thus  the  gospel  frees  us 
from  the  bondage  of  forms  and  rituals.  I  will  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice.  The  Sabbath  is  made  for 
man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.  First,  make  clean 
the  inside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  that  the  outside 
may  be  clean  also. 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  hold  ritualism  can  obtain 
over  the  human  mind,  and  how  it  gradually  takes  the 
place  of  religion  itself.  In  proof  of  this  we  need 
not  go  back  to  the  times  of  Jewish  tradition  when 
Jesus  spoke,  for  evidences  enough  are  left  at  the 
present  day.  There  are  yet  found  Christian  churches 
where  times  and  seasons,  fasts  and  festivals,  forms 
and  ceremonies,  are  made  to  bury  practical  religion 
out  of  sight,  and  those  who  dare  to  disregard  them, 
and  appeal  to  the  spirit  against  the  letter,  are  count- 
ed no  better  than  infidels.  But  from  all  such  beg- 
garly elements  Christ  frees  us,  and  declares  that  in 
themselves  they  are  worthless,  and,  if  regarded  only 
for  themselves,  pernicious.  Two  outward  forms 
alone  are  left,  with  his  sanction,  both  symbolic,  — 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  even  of  these, 
simple  and  expressive  as  they  are,  it  is  contended 
that  we  can  find  no  clear  and  absolute  command  for 
their  perpetuity.  After  reducing  the  ritual  of  re- 
ligion to  its  lowest  point,  establishing  a  minimum  of 
forms  below  which  it  would  seem  that  nothing 
remains^  the  manner  of  their  observance,  and  their 
observance  itself,  are  left  to  the  individual  conscience 
and  reason  of  the  believer.  "Let  every  man  be 
fidly  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.     He  that  regardeth 


the  day,  regardeth  it  to  the  Lord,  and  he  that  regard- 
eth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it." 
The  priesthood,  the  Sabbath,  the  modes  of  public 
worship,  and  everything  that  belongs  to  church  es- 
tablishment, whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  depend 
for  their  continuance,  not  on  the  express  command  of 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  but  upon  their  example  and 
the  early  usage  of  the  church,  and  the  practical  ends 
to  be  obtained.  The  essential  spirit  of  our  religion 
and  the  full  sanctity  of  Christian  life  can  be  retained, 
and  have  been  retained,  when  all  external  aids  and 
expressions  have  been  rejected.  Of  this  the  Society 
of  Friends  has  given  proof. 

But  although  ^^  all  things  are  thus  lawful,  all  things 
are  not  expedient."  Common-sense  and  experience 
and  the  teaching  of  history  combine  to  place  restraint 
upon  this  liberty,  and  the  danger  of  rejecting  all 
forms,  because  they  are  subordinate  to  the  substance, 
is  proved  just  as  often  as  the  experiment  is  tried. 
The  Friends  discarded  the  Christian  usages,  but  the 
necessity  of  the  case  compelled  them,  unawares,  to 
adopt  or  grow  into  others  of  their  own;  and  by  their 
peculiar  language  and  dress,  and  social  and  relig- 
ious customs,  they  became,  even  in  their  attempt  at 
perfect  spirituality,  formalists  above  the  rest;  and 
in  modern  times,  wherever  they  have  put  oflf  their 
conventionalities,  and  fallen  into  the  world's  ways, 
they  have  uniformly  and  rapidly  been  absorbed  into 
other  churches,  so  that,  as  a  denomination,  they  are 
in  danger  of  passing  away.  So  indispensable  is  it, 
practically  speaking,  to  have  some  outward    help, 
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some  visible  landmarks,  some  form  of  expression,  by 
which  the  faith  that  is  in  us  can  be  made  know^  and 
cherished. 

To  some  extent,  and  always  with  similar  result,  we 
Unitarians  have  tried  the  experiment,  and  by  neglect 
of  the  few  remaining  forms  of  Christian  organiza- 
tion many  of  our  churches  have  been  enfeebled,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  closed.  Wherever  we  have  sought 
to  reduce  the  ritual  of  Christianity  below  that  which 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  felt  incumbent  upon  them* 
selves,  we  have  dwindled  and  languished.  I  believe 
that  reason  and  the  just  exercise  of  Christian  liberty 
would  bring  us  back,  not  to  superstitious  regard  of 
forms,  but  to  their  careful  observance  as  needful 
helps  and  guides.  The  baptism  of  the  young,  by 
which  they  are  brought,  through  outward  form,  into 
the  visible  Christian  fold,  and  made  to  feel  that  from 
the  first  they  are  consecrated  to  GK)d  and  his  service; 
their  confirmation,  at  suitable  age  and  after  fitting 
instruction  in  the  Christian  faith,  by  which  they  are 
placed  in  just  relation  to  Christ's  church,  before  the 
world  has  spoiled  and  corrupted  them;  and  the  more 
deliberate  and  mature  confession  of  faith  in  Christ 
which  the  communion  service  implies;  these  things, 
considered  as  means  to  a  spiritual  end,  should  be 
more  carefully  regarded,  and  placed  among  our  posi* 
tive  duties,  under  the  law  of  liberty.  They  are  the 
school-master  to  bring  us  to  Christ;  and  we  might 
as  well  close  our  schools  by  saying  that  education^ 
not  schools,  is  what  we  want,  as  to  discard  religious 
instrumentalities  in  the  church  and  conference  and 
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prayer-meeting,  and  at  the  altar,  because  religion  is 
what  we  desire.  In  other  things  practical  men  do 
not  discard  the  use  of  meg.ns  in  seeking  for  the  end. 
But  in  religion,  practical  good  sense  is  set  aside.  K 
we  neglect  the  means  of  grace,  our  spiritual  interests 
must  suflfer,  and  we  have  no  right  to  be  surprised 
when  our  churches  fade,  and  our  children  stray  from 
us,  and  our  young  men  leave  the  places  of  their 
elders  vacant.  It  is  only  the  natural  result  of  the 
abuse  of  spiritual  freedom  which  we  have  not  had 
the  grace  and  wisdom  rightly  to  use. 

In  like  manner  the  gospel  frees  us  from  supersti- 
tious fears.  We  learn  from  it  to  respect  our  human 
nature,  and  to  look  up  to  God  as  our  Father  and 
Friend.  We  feel  sure  that  both  in  time  and  eternity 
he  chastens  us  as  a  father  chastens  his  children,  and 
that,  when  we  suffer  for  our  sins,  the  just  and  right- 
ful retribution  is  administered  and  restrained  by  pa- 
rental love.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  total  depravity 
of  the  worst  man  that  ever  lived;  nor  that  any  indi- 
vidual whom  God  has  ever  created  can  become  abso- 
lutely and  forever  hateful  to  him.  The  relation 
between  us  and  God  is  that  of  children  and  parent; 
and,  however  much  perverted  by  our  sins,  can  never 
be  absolutely  destroyed.  The  time  will  never  come 
to  any  human  soul  when  it  may  not,  if  it  will,  look  up 
to  the  Almighty  God  with  the  prayer,  '^Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven."  Man  was  created  in  the  image 
of  God,  and  it  is  like  blasphemy  against  God  himself 
to  speak  of  man  as  some  of  the  creeds  of  Christen- 
dom have  ventured  to  do.    One  great  mission  of  our 
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Unitarian  churches  has  been,  and  yet  is,  to  vindicate 
the  goodness  of  God  by  freeing  man  from  the  theo- 
logical contempt  and  the  practical  self-contempt  into 
which  by  false  doctrine  he  has  been  thrown.  From 
superstitions  fears,  of  whatever  kind,  founded  upon 
the  supposed  hostility  of  God  to  us,  and  the  conse- 
quent power  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  over  our  souls, 
we  have  been  most  happily  set  free. 

But  have  we  not  gone  a  step  too  far?  Both  in  our 
preaching  and  our  prevailing  belief  have  we  not  for- 
gotten that  there  is  another  side  to  the  truth,  which 
needs  to  be  practically  considered?  That  even  the 
kind  providence  of  God  has  its  sterner  and  severer 
aspect,  and  that  the  same  Father  who  loves  us  knows 
how  to  punish?  ^^  Knowing,  therefore,  the  terror  of 
the  Lord,"  said  the  Apostle,  ^*we  persuade  men.'' 
^*  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  liv- 
ing God.''  '^  Whoso  defiles  the  temple  of  God,"  i.  e. 
the  human  body  in  which  the  soul  dwells,  "  him  shall 
God  destroy."  ^  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall 
he  also  reap;  —  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  reap 
corruption."  Words  of  tremendous  significance,  but 
founded  upon  philosophy  and  experience  not  less 
than  Scripture  truth  I  Have  we  not  kept  them,  and 
other  words  like  them,  too  much  in  obscurity,  until  we 
almost  shrink  from  hearing  them?  When  such  lan- 
guage is  used  in  our  pulpits,  it  is  called  ^  Orthodox 
preaching,"  as  if  out  of  place.  We  escape  the  cen- 
sure of  Bums  to  fall  under  that  of  Pope,  and  "  never 
mention  hell  to  ears  polite."  We  enlarge  upon  the 
dignity  and   fexcellence   and    glory  of   our   human 
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nature,  until  we  can  scarcely  explain  to  ourselves  the 
fact  that  after  all  we  are  miserable  sinners  1  that 
there  is  not  one  of  us  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one! 
that  somehow  or  other  we  do  need  a  change  of  heart 
before  we  come  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  it 
is  only  by  constant  watchfulness  and  prayer,  and  ihe 
promised  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  obtain  mas- 
tery over  the  flesh,  and  enter  into  the  freedom  of  the 
sons  of  God.  Yet  our  people  know  that  they  are 
sinners,  and  need  to  be  addressed  as  such.  They  go 
to  church  for  that  purpose.  They  feel  the  hold  the 
world  has  upon  them,  and  desire  redemption  from  it. 
They  are  tired  of  hearing  ^^ Peace,  peace,  when  there 
is  no  peace,''  and  ^  The  words  of  one  who  singeth  a 
pleasant  song,"  when  they  ought  to  hear  the  trumpet 
voice,  "Awaken,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from 
the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light."  There  is 
an  earnestness  in  the  Gospel  that  we  do  not  suffi- 
ciently preach.  Is  it  because  we  do  not  sufficiently 
feel  it?  Look  deeper,  dear  brethren,  into  the  mystery 
of  our  human  nature,  so  grand  and  yet  so  base,  so 
glorious  and  yet  so  vile,  so  godlike  and  yet  so  con- 
temptible I  It  is  the  spirit  struggling  against  the 
flesh,  and  the  flesh  against  the  spirit.  "  "Who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?  I  thank 
God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  freed  by  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  from  the  bondage  of  human  authority. 
Under  him  we  claim  full  liberty  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion by  which  we  are  individually  responsible  to  God 
alone.    It  is  the  Protestant  principle  of  private  judg- 
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ment,  which  we,  as  Liberal  Christians,  have  main- 
tained, as  we  think,  more  consistently  than  the 
majority  of  other  churches.  They  are,  in  general, 
bound  by  creeds,  confessions  of  faith,  articles  of  be- 
lief, which  at  the  best  are  explanations  or  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture,  but  are  made  the  standard  of 
orthodoxy,  the  ground  of  fellowship,  the  condition 
of  church  membership,  in  the  several  communions 
where  adopted.  In  contradistinction  from  them  all, 
and  in  accordance  with  gospel  instruction,  we  accept 
no  human  creed  as  the  authorized  symbol  of  Chris- 
tian belief  or  test  of  Christian  fellowship;  we  refuse 
to  let  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  whether  Pope,  or 
Council,  or  Synod,  or  Conference,  or  any  other  or- 
ganization, stand  between  us  and  God,  to  settle 
points  of  belief,  to  bind  our  consciences,  to  prescribe 
our  religious  duties.  Equally  we  claim  no  right  to 
prescribe  for  others,  or  to  condemn  them  for  differing 
with  us.  *^  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's 
servant?  To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth; 
yea,  he  shall  be  holden  up:  for  God  is  able  to  make 
him  stand." 

To  this  law  of  liberty  we  have  thus  far  been  faith- 
ful as  a  denomination,  both  in  theory  and  practice; 
and  although  from  time  to  time  resolutions  have 
been  passed  at  our  public  meetings  explanatory  of 
our  religious  standing  and  practical  work,  it  has 
never  been  in  such  a  way  as  to  trammel  individual 
freedom,  or  establish  directly  or  indirectly  terms  of 
admission,  or  conditions  of  acknowledged  fellowship 
among  our  churches.    The  same  men  by  whom  such 
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resolutions  have  been  prepared,  have  afterwards,  in 
some  instances,  materially  changed  their  views  with- 
out withdrawing  from  their  connection  with  us ;  and 
others  who  have  at  the  time  contended  against  the 
adoption,  with  widest  dissent,  still  claiming  Christian 
allegiance,  have  been  left  undisticrbed,  perhaps  cher- 
ished all  the  more. 

From  this  treatment  of  religious  doctrine  and 
rejection  of  religious  tests  has  proceeded  the  most 
satisfactory  mutual  forbearance,  by  which,  though 
greatly  diflfering,  we  have  met  as  brothers  on  equal 
terms.  We  have  also  been  very  severe,  and  have  a 
right  to  be,  against  those  who  deny  us  the  Christian 
name  because  we  follow  not  in  the  same  company 
with  them,  and  have  quoted  Christ's  own  words  in 
their  condemnation.  Thus  we  have  stood,  and  have 
boasted  of  standing,  upon  the  broad  principle  of  Pro- 
testant Unitarian  Christian  freedom:  "Call  no  man 
Master  on  earth."  "  All  ye  are  brethren."  There  is 
probably  no  point  upon  which  we  are  so  nearly 
unanimous  as  upon  this,  or  so  little  likely  to  change. 
I  do  not  know  an  individual,  clergyman  or  layman, 
who  would  not  disclaim  all  desire  to  change  it.  Cer- 
tainly, if  we  were  to  depart  from  it,  our  glory  would 
depart  from  us.  If  I  understand  it,  our  special 
denominational  work  has  been  exactly  this,  —  to 
demonstrate  the  consistency  of  Christian  faith  with 
Christian  freedom.  If  our  cardinal  doctrine  has  been 
the  unity  of  God,  our  cardinal  piinciple  has  been  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  set  us  free.  No  word 
of  danger  makes  us  start  to  our  feet  so  quickly  as 
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that  which  threatens  a  human  authority  to  interfere 
with  this  Christian  birthright. 

But  here,  also,  we  have  shown  the  want  of  prac- 
tical wisdom,  and  have  permitted  the  love  of  freedom 
to  mislead  us.  "We  have  confounded  things  which 
are  quite  distinct,  and,  in  refusing  arbitrary  control, 
have  neglected  to  use  the  means  of  safety  by  the 
necessary  self-instruction  and  self-restraint.  The 
fear  of  dogmatic  invasion  has  betrayed  us  into  neg- 
lect of  essential  truth.  We  have  justly  said  that 
all  the  wide  differences  among  Christian  sects  are 
consistent  with  Christian  unity,  but  have  unjustly 
inferred  that  such  differences  are  unimportant,  and 
devoid  of  practical  results.  It  does  not  follow, 
because  all  have  equal  right  to  judge  for  themselves, 
that  their  decisions  are  equally  good  and  useful;  or 
that  it  matters  not  what  a  man  believes,  provided  he 
is  sincere.  It  does  matter  a  great  deal.  Few  things 
are  more  important  to  the  man  himself  than  his  belief 
or  unbelief.  His  inward  life,  his  religious  character, 
depends,  to  a  great  degree,  upon  it.  It  is  said  that 
his  faith  is  everything,  his  belief  is  nothing;  but  this, 
I  fear,  is  one  of  the  borrowed  phrases  of  men  who 
substitute  sentimentalism  for  strong  religious  con- 
viction. Upon  what  is  faith  founded,  considered  as 
a  pure  spiritual  act,  but  upon  belief  in  truths  rever- 
ently received?  How  can  we  have  faith  in  God  if 
we  know  nothing  of  him,  or  in  Christ  if  we  have  no 
definite  idea  who  and  what  he  is?  True  doctrine 
lies  at  the  basis  of  true  religion.  Jesus  said,  "  To 
this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into 
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the  world,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth;"  and  we 
who  claim  to  be  his  ministers  may  well  devote  our- 
selves to  the  same  great  work. 

Our  liberty  is  too  apt  to  betray  us  into  apathy, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing,  —  as  different  as  life 
from  death.  When  an  educated  man  says  he  does  not 
care  about  doctrines,  or  what  a  man  believes,  he  stul- 
tifies himself.  For,  consider  the  subject  to  which  these 
doctrines  apply:  The  being  of  God,  and  his  nature 
and  attributes.  Is  he  our  friend,  or  enemy,  and  what 
relation  does  he  hold  to  the  human  family?  Has  he 
revealed  himself  to  us,  and  if  so,  when  and  by  whom, 
and  what  is  the  revelation  of  his  will?  Has  he  with- 
drawn his  spiritual  presence  from  us,  or  does  he  still 
work  within  us  to  will  and  to  do?  Is  the  soul 
immortal,  or  does  it  die  with  the  bodily  organism? 
Under  what  spiritual  law  does  it  live,  now  and  for 
eternity?  Is  the  promise  of  salvation  a  truth  to  be 
trusted,  or  only  a  pleasant  dream?  Can  sin  be  for- 
given and  the  redemption  of  the  soul  perfected,  or 
must  the  sinner  forever  remain  in  hopeless  misery 
and  guilt?  Can  we  trust  in  the  Bible  as  a  sufficient 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  or  must  we  set  it  aside  as 
a  collection  of  myths  and  old  wives' fables?  These 
are  not  questions  to  which  a  careless  ear  should  be 
turned.  Upon  their  answer  everything  depends  in 
our  religious  education  and  spiritual  growth.  He 
who  scoffs  at  them  or  sets  them  aside,  proves  his 
shallowness  of  thought  not  less  than  his  weakness 
of  faith. 
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We  need  greater  simplicity  and  directness  in  our 
inculcation  of  Christian  truth.  There  is  no  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  so  imperfectly  informed  as  to  its 
prevailing  belief  as  our  own.  In  our  pulpits  and 
Sunday-schools  too  little  instruction  is  given  upon 
the  truths  of  religion,  on  which,  however,  its  morality 
must  rest.  Vagueness  of  belief  therefore  prevails, 
and  scepticism  of  all  truth  is  too  often  the  natural 
result;  and  here  we  find  another  explanation  why 
our  young  people  leave  us  for  other  churches,  and 
why  our  denominational  increase  is  so  slow.  Greater 
definiteness  of  belief  is  needed  to  hold  our  own,  or 
to  attract  others.  At  present  there  are  comparatively 
few  of  our  laity,  especially  of  the  young,  who  have 
grown  up  in  our  churches,  who  can  give  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  or  a  fair  statement  of 
the  faith  itself.  Our  pulpits  say  very  little  upon  the 
subject,  and  when  they  speak  it  is  to  say  that  what 
one  believes  is  nothing,  what  one  is  is  everything. 
But  closer  scrutiny  will  show  that  when  time  enough 
is  given  for  the  fair  experiment,  what  one  believes 
makes  him  what  he  is,  and  that  the  rejection  of 
religious  truth  paves  the  way  for  the  loss  of  religious 
life.  Our  churches  and  our  families  crave  and  pine 
for  religious  education.  We  shall  perish  unless  we 
have  more  of  it. 

For  such  reasons  we  look  with  favor  upon  every 
effort,  however  crude,  in  this  direction.  We  should 
have  proper  catechisms,  both  for  younger  and  older 
children,  to  teach  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  our 
Christian  faith  in  the  Sunday-schools,  and  carefully 
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prepared  courses  of  instruction  for  young  men  and 
women.  Nor  can  I  see  the  force  of  the  objections  so 
fiercely  made  against  Statements  and  Confessions  of 
Faith  —  call  them  Creeds  if  you  will  —  as  helps  in  the 
education  of  our  churches,  and  for  the  diffusion  of 
our  doctrines.  Not  as  a  "  campaign  document,"  nor 
as  an  authoritative  test  of  Unitarian  orthodoxy,  nor 
as  a  means  of  conciliating  those  who  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  think  evil  of  us,  do  what  we  may;  but 
for  our  own  guidance  and  support,  and  that  our  light, 
if  we  have  any,  may  be  put  in  a  candlestick  to  give 
light  to  the  household,  and  not  hidden,  as  if  we  were 
ashamed  of  it,  where  it  cannot  be  seen.  Every  sep- 
arate church  might  well  have  such  a  Statement  of 
Faith,  sufficiently  minute  for  the  purposes  of  practical 
instruction,  and  although  there  would  be  many  shades 
of  difference  among  them,  they  would  come  much 
nearer  to  agreement  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Every  local  Conference  might  work  to  the  same  end, 
and  by  harmonizing  differences  without  prejudice  to 
the  Christian  idea,  could  bind  our  churches  at  once 
more  closely  to  each  other  and  to  Jesus  Christ.  Even 
in  more  general  assemblages  we  might  find  some 
method  of  similar  action,  if  we  could  only  get  together 
in  the  spirit  of  love  and  Christian  brotherhood,  instead 
of  criticism  and  recrimination,  to  learn  and  declare 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  "We  are  sure  that  it  could 
be  done  in  some  way  that  would  not  involve  the  ob- 
jectionable features  of  creed-making,  and  yet  give  us 
the  advantage  of  greater  explicitness  and  frankness 
in  all  our  work.     After  all  hesitation  so  natural  to  a 
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Unitarian  on  such  a  subject,  I  can  almost  agree  with 
your  eloquent  preacher  of  the  last  Conference  (Dr. 
Bellows), 'Uhat  there  is  no  duty  more  urgent  than 
the  duty  of  furnishing  our  people  with  a  definite 
Christian  Statement  of  Faith."  But  in  saying  this, 
neither  he  nor  I  would  forget  the  limitations.  As  a 
denomination  we  cannot  ^  change  our  base,*'  or  for- 
feit our  birthright  of  freedom.  When  it  comes  to  the 
test  of  Christian  fellowship,  we  can  go  no  further 
than  the  words  of  him  whom  we  follow,  ^  This  is  life 
eternal,  to  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.'' 

In  these  three* respects,  then,  it  appears  that  by 
the  rules  of  Protestant  interpretation  Christ  sets  us 
free:  1.  From  ritualistic  religion;  2.  From  supers 
stitious  fears;  3.  From  human  authority;  and  in  each 
of  them  we  also  learn  that  conunon  sense,  experience, 
expediency,  the  usage  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
example  and  commands  of  Christ  himself,  must  con- 
trol us  in  the  use  of  freedom.  The  liberty  is  there- 
fore not  license,  even  when  most  unreservedly  given; 
not  freedom  from  wholesome  restraint,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  a  larger  and  nobler  manhood  in  the 
service  of  God  by  the  attainment  of  personal  spiritual 
life. 

But  there  is  still  something  more  and  deeper  that 
remains  to  be  said,  for  we  are  speaking  not  of  liberty 
in  the  abstract,  —  if  such  a  phrase  can  be  allowed,  — 
but  of  the  liberty  which  we  claim  as  Christian  believ- 
ers, and  which  does  not  seek  to  throw  off  its  alle- 
giance to  Jesus  Christ.    If  there  are  those  who  deny 
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that  allegiance,  they  would  take  but  little  interest  in 
what  I  have  said,  or  have  yet  to  say.  But  address- 
ing a  Christian  Conference  of  those  who,  by  the  first 
words  of  their  organization,  recognize  their  "  obliga- 
tion as  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  prove 
their  faith  by  self-denial,  and  by  the  devotion  of  their 
lives  and  possessions  to  the  service  of  God,  and  the 
building  up  the  Kingdom  of  his  Son,"  I  can  speak 
with  confidence  upon  this  point,  as  one  which  has 
been  already  settled  beyond  dispute.  Yet  it  may  be 
well  for  us  to  be  reminded  of  the  explicitness  and 
frequency  with  which  this  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Head  of  the  Church  is  asserted  and  claimed. 
For  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  go  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples, the  obviousness  of  which  may.  cause  them  to 
be  overlooked. 

The  quiet  dignity  with  which  Jesus  Christ  as- 
sumed his  place  as  Leader  and  authorized  Teacher  is 
not  less  remarkable  than  his  gentleness  and  humility. 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  declares  the 
principles  of  the  new  dispensation,  we  hear  the  tone 
of  a  law-giver  who  expects  to  be  obeyed:  "It  hath 
been  said  —  but  I  say  unto  you."  He  sets  aside  the 
whole  ritual  law  of  Moses  to  bring  it  to  a  higher  spir- 
itual fulfilment.  He  declares  the  will  of  God  as  one 
who  knows  it,  and  requires  men  to  receive  and  obey 
it  as  his  commands.  When  the  sorrowful  and  sinful 
are  before  him,  he  not  only  gives  them  words  of  sym- 
pathy, but  invites  them  to  himself  as  the  great  Con- 
soler, —  "  Come  unto  me,  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
l^den,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."    Wten  the  young 
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man  came  to  him  for  the  way  to  eternal  life,  he  not 
only  counselled  him  to  obey  the  Commandments,  and 
to  sell  all  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor,  but  said,  also: 
'^  Come  and  follow  me.''  When  his  disciples  disputed 
about  precedence,  he  said :  ^^  Call  no  man  master  on 
earth,  for  One  is  your  Master,  and  all  ye  are  breth- 
ren." To  believe  in  him  and  obey  him  was  made  by 
himself  the  test  of  Christian  discipleship.  He  called 
himself  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life,  the  door 
by  which  men  must  enter  into  the  fold,  the  vine  of 
which  his  disciples  are  the  branches,  the  light  of  the 
world,  the  living  fountain  where  we  can  quench  our 
spiritual  thirst,  the  anointed  messenger  and  the 
beloved  Son  of  God. 

The  ingenuity  of  criticism  may  reject  or  explain 
away  his  words,  as  reported  in  the  Gospels  here  and 
there,  but  his  claims  to  our  allegiance,  and  his  asser- 
tion of  authority  to  teach,  with  power  to  save,  per- 
vade the  whole  Scriptures  and  underlie  its  instructions, 
so  that  nothing  short  of  its  total  rejection,  as  having 
no  historical  basis,  can  place  Jesus  in  any  other  light. 
*^  Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord,  and  ye  say  well,  for 
so  I  am." 

Still  more  explicitly,  if  possible,  and  as  the  burden 
of  all  their  preaching,  did  the  early  disciples  speak. 
Throughout  the  ^*  Acts  "  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  their 
letters  to  the  churches,  the  one  great  aim  in  view 
was  to  preach  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Leader  and  Re- 
deemer, the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  the  Author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith.  We  may  say,  if  we  wish  to 
reject  their  verdict,  that  they  were  mistaken,  and  all 
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wrong,  but  we  cannot  question  the  fact  that  they  so 
preached  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.  When- 
ever the  apostles  speak  of  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  set  us  free,  and  of  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  Sons  of  God,  it  is  the  liberty  which  belongs  to 
the  obedient  and  loyal  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

^  Why  then  call  it  freedom,  if  it  is  under  a  master 
and  a  King?  Why  not  call  it  Christian  subservience, 
or  anything  else  rather  than  freedom,  which  implies 
self-direction  and  control  ? "  For  the  same  reason 
that  the  Psalmist  said,  in  words  which  only  those  can 
understand  who  have  learned  the  lesson  of  self- 
command,  "  I  have  walked  at  liberty  because  I  have 
kept  thy  law,"  The  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
truth  of  God,  and  his  commands  are  the  law  of  God, 
and  our  spiritual  freedom  is  then  most  perfectly 
attained  when  we  have  mo^  fully  received  his  truth 
and  law  into  our  hearts.  As  he  himself  said,  ^^  If 
ye  abide  in  my  words  ye  shall  be  my  disciples  indeed, 
and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free." 

There  are  two  conceivable  ways  by  which  men 
may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  highest  spiritual 
truth  and  to  a  perfect  system  of  morality.  One  may 
be  called,  for  distinction,  the  rational  or  philosophical; 
the  other  is  the  path  of  Christian  obedience.  By  the 
former  a  few  persons  of  studious  minds  and  with  op- 
portunity for  self-scrutiny  and  metaphysical  thought 
may  rise  from  step  to  step,  seeking  after  God  if 
haply  they  may  find  Him,  until  at  last  they  come  to 
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the  highest  that  man  can  know,  and  £nd  it  to  be  the 
same  which  Jesus  taught  to  the  Samaritan  woman 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago:  **God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth."  Or,  in  seekmg  to  attain  the  perfect 
ideal  of  human  virtue,  we  determine  to  live  every 
day  up  to  our  highest  convictions  of  duty,  to  do  no 
wrong,  to  indulge  no  impure  thought,  to  have  no 
selfish  motive,  to  make  the  best  of  every  faculty,  and 
control  every  tendency  of  evil.  Slowly  and  painfully 
we  struggle  upwards,  with  many  doubts  and  fears, 
questioning  of  the  way  and  with  uncertain  aim,  until, 
having  labored  long  and  hard,  we  come,  perhaps,  to 
one  who  **  opens  the  Scriptures,"  and  shows  us,  in 
Christ's  example  and  the  gospel  system  of  morality, 
the  rule  by  which  we  have  unwittingly  been  striving 
to  live. 

To  the  vast  majority  of  men,  and  to  the  young 
universally,  the  plainer  path  of  Christian  obedience 
is  the  safer  way.  Others  must  judge  for  themselves; 
but  for  myself  I  am  ready  to  avow  my  need  of  a 
guide  and  Saviour.  By  voluntary  and  hearty  sub- 
mission to  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  not  humbled,  but 
exalted;  not  brought  under  a  law  of  bondage,  but 
under  the  law  of  liberty,  which  is  perfect  freedom, 
*'  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  who 
believes." 

It  is  well,  therefore,  that  in  the  first  formation  of 
this  Conference  of  Unitarian  Christian  Churches, 
notwithstanding  the  exaggerated  fear  ot  creeds,  the 
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clear  confession  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
Saviour  of  men  was  made  in  our  Preamble,  and  is 
thereby  implied  in  all  that  we  do.  If  the'  force  of 
that  plain  avowal  has  been  impaired  by  subsequent 
action,  I  regret  it;  and  certainly  that  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Conference  in  the  changes  made. 

The  Ninth  Article  of  the  Constitution  was,  in  my 
opinion,  a  mistake  of  liberality,  with  good  intention, 
but  without  the  desired  result.  It  was  intended  to 
express  no  more  than  is  true  in  all  associated  relig- 
ious bodies,  even  with  those  who  sign  the  strictest 
creed, —  that  diflTerences  of  opinion  may  exist  to  what- 
ever extent  the  honest  interpretation  of  words  may 
allow,  and  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference, 
from  time  to  time,  are  binding  only  upon  the  churches 
that  voluntarily  consent  to  them.  This  had  already 
been  expressed,  to  some  extent,  by  a  resolution 
adopted  before  the  Conference  was  organized,  and  it 
was  only  desired  by  the  majority  of  the  Conference 
to  emphasize  the  same  principle  of  congregational 
independence  by  incorporating  the  substance  of  the 
resolution  into  the  Constitution  itself.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  last  hurry  of  action,  after  a  long  and  excited 
discussion,  the  Article  was  adopted  in  a  form  whicli 
seems  to  do  a  great  deal  more,  and  almost  to  neutral- 
ize our  platform,  making  this  Conference  of  Christian 
Churches  as  open  to  those  who  reject  Christ  as  to 
those  who  receive  him.  If  we  could  take  out  of  the 
Ninth  Article  the  words  "Including  the  Preamble 
and  Constitution,^'  it  would  be  greatly  improved. 
This  would  leave  our  congregational  liberty,  as  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Conference,  unimpaired,  while  the  Confer- 
ence itself  would  remain  where  it  was  first  placed, 
upon  a  distinctive  Christian  basis  —  an  organization 
into  which  none  but  Christian  believers  would  desire 
to  come.  But  if  this  method  is  impracticable  or 
unwise,  perhaps  some  equally  efficacious  way  may  be 
found  of  expressing  our  unshaken  purpose  to  stand 
where  we  have  always  stood,  as  Unitarian  Christian 
Churches,  as  disciples  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
*^ having  done  all  to  stand"  ;  for  this,  most  certainly, 
at  all  times  and  in  every  place,  it  is  our  bounden  duty 
to  do.  As  a  Conference  of  Churches,  and  as  mem- 
bers of  it,  the  first  and  indispensable  requisite  to 
Christian  success  is  to  place  ourselves  openly,  earn- 
estly and  unequivocally  on  Christian  ground.  Stand- 
ing there,  we  may  welcome  those  who  believe  more 
or  who  believe  less  to  work  with  us,  but  we  cannot 
either  remould  our  faith  or  bring  contempt  on  our 
Christian  allegiance  for  the  sake  of  working  with 
them.  A  firm  and  steady  adherence  to  our  proper 
place,  in  defence  of  Christ  and  liberty,  without  turn- 
ing either  to  the  right  hand  or  left,  going  straight 
forward  to  do  the  work  of  evangelists,  '^  in  the  cause 
of  Christian  faith  and  works,"  is  the  only  rightful 
course  for  us  to  pursue. 

It  would  be  a  sad  mistake  to  court  the  favor  of 
those  called  orthodox  by  any  language  but  that  which 
most  plainly  conveys  the  faith  we  really  hold.  We 
desire  their  fellowship  and  affection,  but  only  on  equal 
terms.  Still  greater  would  be  the  mistake  and  the 
sin  to  lower  the  Christian  standard  for  the  sake  of 
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attracting  those  who  cannot  submit  themselves  to  the 
gospel  claims  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  the  way  to  reach 
worldly  men,  and  to  commend  our  preaching,  is  to 
meet  them  half  way;  to  preach  doctrines  that  do  not 
require  too  much  faith,  and  are  not  strict  enough  to 
arouse  their  fears.  No  blunder  could  be  greater 
than  that.  Faithfulness  to  Christ  is  the  way  to  the 
sinner's  heart.  Irreligious  men  are  not  attracted  by 
scepticisms  and  denials,  but  rather  amused  or  dis- 
gusted. In  the  midst  of  their  sins  and  neglect  of 
God,  they  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  the  fault 
is  not  in  Christ's  gospel,  but  in  their  own  wayward- 
ness and  guilt.  If  they  come  to  the  religious  life  at 
all,  they  ask  for  a  Saviour  in  whom  they  can  trust. 

In  one  of  our  Western  cities  the  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  a  religious  society  upon  what  was 
called  the  broadest  possible  foundation,  and  a  cove- 
nant was  prepared  in  which  no  allusion  to  God  was 
made.  The  attention  of  the  clergyman  was  called  to 
the  omission,  and  he  explained  it  by  saying  that  there 
were  a  great  many  infidels  and  atheists  in  the  com- 
munity whom  he  wished  to  conciliate!  Instead  of 
conciliating  them,  they  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Among 
^  philosophers,  so  called,"  such  refinements  and  eva- 
sions of  truth,  to  use  no  stronger  terms,  may  answer; 
and  ministers  in  their  studies,  who  know  little  of  the 
world's  throbbing,  suflfering  heart,  may  imagine  that 
thp  speculative  difficulties  which  trouble  them  are  the 
same  which  keep  men  from  righteousness  and  truth. 
But   when    we  come    to    the    working-day  world, 
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neither  a  religion  without  God,  nor  a  Christianity 
without  Christ,  will  do. 

This  is  the  final  explanation  of  the  discouraging 
reports  from  so  many  of  our  churches.  All  over  the 
Western  States,  where  the  call  for  Liberal  Christian- 
ity has  been  so  often  heard,  little  bands  of  earnest 
men  and  women  have  gathered,  with  every  hope  of 
success,  and  for  a  time  the  cause  of  Christ  and  lib- 
erty has  promised  well,  but  too  often  it  has  ended  in 
dullness  and  decay  and  death.  I  could  name  many 
instances  of  this,  and  more  that  will  soon  be  added 
to  the  list.  And  why?  Because  neither  gospel 
preaching  nor  Christian  institutions  have  been  the 
agency  employed.  Dispensing  with  the  Christian 
ordinances,  with  prayer-meetings  and  Bible  instruc- 
tions to  the  young,  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ  as  sel- 
dom as  possible,  and  never,  by  any  chance,  calling 
him  Lord  or  Master,  the  pulpit  has  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance, and  the  pews  into  emptiness.  Young  men 
who  had  been  educated  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
without  ever  having  professed  faith  in  Christ,  and 
unable  to  profess  it,  with  a  fair  amount  of  talent, 
with  a  general  good  purpose,  and  with  a  vague  im- 
pression that  the  whole  community  would  be  anx- 
iously waiting  to  hear  their  gospel  of  deliverance, 
have  come  to  those  Western  outposts  with  great 
expectations,  to  leave  them  with  great  chagrin.  And 
why?  Because  they  have  had  nothing  to  say  of 
their  own  which  was  permanently  worth  heariqg, 
and  they  could  not  say  ^^Thus  saith  the  Lord." 
They  have  worked  bravely  from  their  own  brains  to 
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spin  the  spider-web  ot  ethical  instruction  and  met- 
aphysics, until  it  has  proved  too  weak  to  hold  the 
attention  of  their  hearers,  and  then,  having  no  deeper 
treasury  to  draw  from,  have  given  up  in  despair, 
leaving  their  fields  of  work  not  only  unimproved,  but 
unfit  for  subsequent  culture,  as  if  the  life  and  heart 
had  been  taken  from  the  soil,  I  have  seen  it  so 
often  that  I  am  heart-sick  at  the  sight.  We  have 
had  enough  of  it. 

If  we  would  gain  Christian  success,'  we  must  send 
missionaries  who  believe  in  Christ.  Send  men  who 
love  him  and  would  die  for  him,  as  their  Saviour  and 
fiiend,  and  we  shall  soon  see  the  difference  of  result. 
There  is  something  in  personal  love  and  allegiance 
which  overpowers  all  abstractions.  "When  we  im- 
personate religious  zeal  by  **  standing  up  for  Jesus," 
we  feel  a  fervor  of  self-sacrifice  such  as  he  himself 
manifested,  and  which  no  discouragement  can  re- 
press. Without  it,  there  is  no  missionary  zeal,  almost 
no  missionary  success.  We  have  erred  in  this.  We 
refuse  the  cross  and  yet  expect  the  crown.  Instead 
of  bringing  men  up  to  the  gospel,  we  lower  the 
gospel  to  them,  and  so  dilute  its  instructions  with 
worldly  morality  and  skeptical  philosophy,  that  those 
whom  we  court  complain  of  its  weakness,  and  go 
elsewhere  to  hear  the  needed  rebuke  and  receive  the 
desired  strength.  We  want  John  the  Baptist  to 
preach  repentance,  and  John  the  Apostle  to  preach 
self-consecration  and  love. 

Dear  brethren,  consider  these  things.  I  know 
nothing  of  "  right  wing  and  left  wing,"  and  have 
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lived  too  far  from  the  strife  to  feel  their  flapping, 
though  I  have  heard  the  noise.  Let  my  thirty-six 
years  of  hard  experience  entitle  me  to  speak  plainly, 
and  my  whole  testimony  will  be  given  in  one  word. 
Be  faithful  to  Jesus  Christ,  Hold  fast  to  freedom, 
but  equally,  nay,  more  earnestly,  to  our  allegiance. 
Without  it  we  are  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing,  and 
all  our  fancied  progress  and  success  will  prove  to  be 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Stand  up  with  Jesus  Christ 
to  do  his  work.  Do  not  say  that  such  words  are  a 
^  slogan  "  of  religious  cant.  They  are  the  battle-cry 
against  sin  and  wrong.  They  are  the  heartfelt  ex- 
pression of  loyalty  to  our  Leader  and  Prince. 

To  our  young  men  especially,  whose  love  of  free- 
dom is  impatient  of  authority,  whether  human  or 
divine,  I  would  earnestly  appeal  to  reconsider  their 
premises,  that  they  may  better  understand  their  work 
and  how  to  do  it.  Is  your  object  practical  useful- 
ness? to  redeem  men  from  sin?  to  bring  them  to*  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God?  And  can  you  hope 
to  be  sufficient  to  yourselves  in  such  a  work?  Com- 
pare your  actual  success  with  that  of  men  not  half 
as  strong  in  education  and  knowledge  as  yourselves. 
Why  are  they  doing  twice  as  much  work?  Because 
they  work  with  stronger  and  more  definite  faith. 
They  have  an  authority  to  lean  upon  to  which  you 
dare  not  appeal.  There  is  no  use  in  your  going 
forth  as  missionaries  unless  you  have  a  positive  and 
clearly  defined  religion  to  teach.  Take  your  Bibles 
with  you,  and  argue  from  them  as  the  sufficient  rule 
of  faith  and  practice,  if  you  would  hope  to  make 
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converts  or  to  hold  your  own.  To  preach  ourselves 
is  the  poorest  of  all  preaching.  Especially  in  the 
stirring  and  practical  West,  youthful  lucubrations 
and  Hegelian  researches  are  not  what  men  go  to 
church  to  hear.  They  want  plain  preaching,  founded 
upon  the  word  of  God. 

In  this  respect  our  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion has  been  severely  blamed,  as  lending  aid  and 
comfort  to  those  who  preach  a  gospel  of  their  own, 
and  thus  as  perverting  the  funds  intrusted  to  its 
care.  "Whether  or  not  its  oflScers  have  laid  them- 
selves open  to  this  censure,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
Probably  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  they  have 
sometimes  erred,  as  which  of  us  has  not?  I  am  not 
here  in  their  defence,  but  I  am  sure  that  many  things 
have  been  lately  said  on  this  subject  which  had  bet- 
ter have  been  unsaid  and  unwritten.  Unjust  and 
ungenerous  words  recoil  upon  those  who  use  them, 
and  we  can  find  no  excuse  for  some  words  that  have 
been  spoken.  We  can  see  no  good  to  come  from 
such  severity,  nor  from  the  equally  severe  recrimina- 
tion that  has  thus  been  provoked.  ^  Let  all  bitter- 
ness and  wrath,  and  anger  and  clamor,  and  evil 
speaking,  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all  malice; 
and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  for- 
giving one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake 
hath  forgiven  you." 

The  truth  is,  that  the  faults  found,  so  far  as  they 
exist,  lie  at  the  door  of  the  denomination,  rather 
than  of  the  agents  wfio  have  administered  its  affairs. 
Carelessness  about  Scriptural  truth  too  much  pre- 
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vails,  so  that  when  men  of  positive  beliefs  are  wanted 
they  cannot  always  be  found,  and  when  found  are 
not  always  wanted.  We  have  been  trying  the  ex- 
periment for  thirty  years  past  with  how  little  belief 
Christian  ministers^  or  ministers  in  Christian  pulpits, 
can  get  along.  Like  the  famous  horse  that  was 
reduced  to  one  straw  a  day,  some  have  come  down 
to  very  low  diet,  and  the  same  result  has  in  some 
cases,  spiritually,  been  seen. 

Seriously  and  sadly,  we  have  been  drifting  away 
from  •Christ  in  many  of  our  churches,  and  forgetting 
the  old  landmarks.  Drifting,  we  say;  not  deliber- 
ately deserting  or  denying  him,  though  sometimes 
betrayed  even  into  that  extreme.  ^^Who  cares  for 
what  a  man  believes?  "  is  freely  asked.  ^  What  kind 
of  a  man  is  he?  That  is  what  we  want  to  know. 
We  are  satisfied  with  Christ's  own  test,  ^  by  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them.' "  But  did  Jesus  choose 
men  who  rejected  him  to  preach  his  gospel?  If 
Peter  had  continued  to  deny  him,  and  Thomas  had 
refused  to  believe,  would  they*  have  been  made  his 
apostles?  '^!N"ot  every  one  who  saith  unto  me.  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of  my  father  who  is  in  heaven." 
Yes;  but  Jesus  was  speaking  only  of  the  true  and 
false  professors  of  his  name,  and  the  test  of  truth 
was  obedience.  We  may  go  yet  further,  and  admit 
that  the  unbeliever  in  Christ  who  is  a  good  man,  is 
better  than  the  believer  who  is  a  bad  man;  but  we 
want  neither  one  nor  the  other  as  gospel  ministers. 
Why  can  we  not  use  a  little  logic  and  common-sense 
in  religious  as  well  as  secular  affairs?    For  the  want 
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of  it,  and  for  want  of  closer  study  of  the  Bible,  we 
have  doubtless  been  drifting  away  from  our  proper 
moorings,  and  have  imagined  it  was  progress  when 
it  has  been  the  reverse.  It  is  much  easier  to  go  away 
from  the  Christian  religion  than  to  improve  upon  it. 

I  have  sometimes  thought,  ^so  foolish  was  I  and 
blind,''  that  this  is  becoming  the  settled  and  deter- 
mined tendency  of  our  Unitarian  body  and  of  this 
Conference;  that  the  banner  upon  which  ^  Christ  and 
Liberty"  is  inscribed  is  to  be  pulled  down  and  another 
set  up,  on  which  liberty  alone  is  written.  Such 
thought,  whenever  it  has  come,  has  filled  me  with 
grief,  for  I  love  the  Unitarian  Church  as  I  love  my 
own  family  and  home.  But  loyalty  to  Christ  comes 
first.  Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  can  speak  only  for 
myself,  however  dear  to  me  the  associations  of  the 
present  and  past,  I  could  never  consent  to  remain  in 
any  church  or  communion  which  is  ashamed  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  gospel.  The  act  which  strikes  that 
name  from  the  banner  would  strike  my  name  from 
the  roll.  The  Christianity  without  Christ  is  no 
Christianity  for  me.  "With  my  convictions  of  duty 
I  should  have  no  right,  and  should  feel  no  wish  to 
be  the  member  of  any  church,  however  refined  and 
cultivated  and  liberal,  where  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
IB  held  in  doubtful  honor,  for  I  believe  his  words,  ^  He 
that  is  ashamed  of  me,  of  him  will  I  be  ashamed." 

But,  thank  God,  we  have  no  abiding  fear  that  the 
Unitarian  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  will  take  such 
suicidal  course.  The  love  of  peace  and  liberty,  or 
tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  hesitating  and  doubt- 
ing brethren,  may  at  times  betray  us  into  weakness  or 
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inconsistency,  but  the  heart  of  the  denomination  is 
and  will  remain  true.  Its  allegiance  to  Christ  has 
never  for  a  moment  been  lost,  and  will  be  yet  more 
fully  vindicated.  Let  us  not  be  impatient  with  each 
other,  or  with  ourselves.  This  love  of  liberty  is  a 
Christian  impulse,  and  those  who  have  escaped  from 
the  house  of  bondage  may  be  pardoned  for  exagger- 
ated fears.  We  must  suffer  long  and  be  kind,  for- 
bearing one  another,  forgiving  one  another.  Be  not 
too  great  sticklers  about  words  and  phrases.  The 
letter  killeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life.  But  in  the  midst 
of  all  charity  and  tenderness  of  construction,  with 
absolute  unwillingness  to  encroach  upon  the  rights 
of  others,  we  must  yet  deliver  our  own  souls.  In 
some  form  or  other,  unequivocally  and  steadfastly, 
openly  and  fearlessly,  we  must  continue  to  assert 
ourselves  as  a  Christian  Church,  built  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone. 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged.  We  have  our  troubles 
and  internal  conflicts.  No  Church  in  Christendom 
is  without  its  own.  Look  into  them  more  closely, 
and  we  shall  find  that  other  denominations,  even  those 
that  make  the  greatest  boast  of  union,  are  torn  with 
schisms  and  disputes.  Our  Church  has  its  faults,  and 
we  speak  freely  of  them  without  disguise;  but,  after 
all,  it  is  a  dear  mother  Church  to  us,  in  which  we 
have  found  and  kept  Christian  freedom  and  Christian 
faith.  We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  Unitarians 
can  never  become  a  strong  organization.  Rebuke 
every  such  word.  Let  us  rather  heartily  unite  upon 
our  two  acknowledged  piinciples — Christ  and  liberty, 
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the  gospel  and  the  freedom  of  the  gospel,  —  and  thus 
place  ourselves  in  the  vanguard  of  human  progress, 
devoting  ourselves,  as  our  Christian  profession  de- 
clares, ^  to  the  service  of  God,  and  the  building  up  the 
Kingdom  of  his  Sou." 

Finally,  yet  more  than  all,  we  have  insisted 
upon  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  upon  its 
full  and  open  avowal,  not  chiefly  because  it  is  the 
doctrinal  truth  and  the  only  basis  on  which  a  Chris- 
tian church  can  rightly  be  built,  but  because  it  is  also 
the  only  standard  under  which  we  can  successfully 
resist  the  encroachments  of  sin,  and  establish  the 
principles  of  Christian  civilization.  For  this  reason, 
chiefly,  we  Unitarians  have  done  so  little  in  propor- 
tion to  our  means.  ^One  thing  thou  lackest;  come 
and  follow  me."  Christian  faith  is  the  great  effec- 
tive force  of  Christian  philanthropy,  of  Christian 
work.  As  in  our  struggle  for  national  life  and  free- 
dom, the  flag  of  our  country,  which  some  called  a 
painted  rag,  with  its  stars  and  stripes,  was  the  rally- 
ing cry,  and  the  sight  of  it  made  our  hearts  beat 
quick,  and  filled  our  eyes  with  tears,  and  inspired  our 
souls  with  heroic  courage;  so,  in  the  harder  struggle 
against  the  enemies  of  God  and  in  defence  of  his 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  for  the  rescue  of  the 
down-trodden  and  oppressed,  the  cross  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  to  some  no  more  than  apiece  of  dead 
wood,  is  the  standard  under  which  alone  we  conquer. 
Let  us  never  desert  itl  "  Be  faithful  unto  death,  and 
thou  shalt  obtain  the  crown  of  everlasting  life." 
Amen. 


REPORT. 


New  York,  Oct.  19, 1870. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  in  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  at  10  A.  M.  Hon.  George  Partridge,  of  St.  Louis,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln,  of  Hingham,  oflfered  prayer. 

The  Hon.  George  Partridge  declining  to  preside  during  the 
meetinj^,  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  moved  the  appointment,  by  the  Chair, 
of  a  committee  to  nominate  a  president  pro  tempore;  and  Rev. 
Robert  Collyer,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Brigham,  and  Rev.  John  D. 
Wells  were  chosen  said  Committee.  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  then 
read  the 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  of  the  National  Conference  have  the  honor  to 
report  — 

That,  since  the  last  meeting,  we  have  been  called  to  lament 
the  loss  of  the  honored  Christian  gentleman  whose  Presidency 
gave  to  our  last  session  so  much  dignity,  courtesy  and  efficiency. 
The  National  Conference  meets  without  a  head !  The  Hon. 
Thomas  Dawes  Eliot,  whose  name  fills  that  place  in  our  record, 
and  whom  we  fondly  hoped  again  to  see  performing  with  his  dis* 
tinguished  fairness,  wisdom  and  grace,  its  difficult  duties,  has 
been  five  months  in  bis  grave.  Few  American  citizens  have 
left  a  purer  record  behind  them,  or  have  illustrated  with  more 
practical  force  and  beauty  the  Christian  life  and  faith.  His 
memory  is  worthy  of  being  added  to  that  of  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessor in  the  short  line  of  our  Presidents.  What  could  we 
ask  for  our  National  Conference  greater  than  that  their  succes- 
sors in  this  office  might  never  fall  below  the  standard  these  de- 
parted brethren  have  erected  7 

Li  the  Fourth  Article  of  the  By-Laws  it  is  provided  that "  the 
Council  shall  have  it  for  its  duty  to  keep  itself  accurately  informed 
of  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  various  organizations  in  oar 
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bodj,  and  of  the  state  of  the  individual  churches;  inviting  cor- 
respondence and  soliciting  reports,  to  be  sent  in  one  month  be- 
fore the  biennial  meeting,  in  which  the  general  condition  of  the 
parish,  its  Sunday-school,  charities  and  general  working  may  be 
set  forth,  to  the  end  that  the  Conference  may  know  what  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  churches  are,  somewhat  more  particu- 
larly than  it  is  possible  to  learn  in  the  hurry  of  the  biennial 
meeting. 

The  Council  reports  that  in  the  present  organization  of  its 
board,  these  functions  and  duties  are  impossible  of  fulfillment. 
The  Council  is  composed  of  ten  members  from  diEferent  parts 
of  the  nation  —  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  ex  officio,  making 
another  —  some  of  them  a  thousand  miles  apart,  and  can  hold  only 
very  infrequent  meetings,  never  having  had  a  full  one.  The  Sec- 
retaries, in  like  manner,  are  widely  separated,  and  cannot  read- 
ily confer  with  each  other.  There  is  no  single  officer  whose 
time  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  various  duties  indicated  in 
the  Fourth  By-Law,  while  to  carry  out  its  requirements  would 
absorb  the  whole  time  of  a  man  of  the  highest  administrative 
ability.  The  Council  recommends  that  the  Conference  shall  in 
struct  its  Committee  on  Nominations  to  keep  in  view,  in  naming 
candidates  for  the  Council,  their  neighborhood  to  each  other,  and 
the  possibility  of  full  quarterly  meetings.  It  recommends,  also^ 
the  appointment  of  one  salaried  Secretary,  whose  whole  time 
shall  be  devoted,  under  the  Council,  to  the  duties  described  in 
the  Fourth  By-Law  —  which,  by  no  means,  overstates  the  degree 
of  method  and  the  fullness  of  statistical  returns,  which  must  dis- 
tinguish this  organization  before  it  can  accomplish  the  objects  of 
its  existence. 

The  Council  has  held  six  meetings  since  the  last  Conference. 
It  has  maintained  the  most  frjendly,  frank  and  confidential  rela- 
tions with  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  which  to  special 
and  independent  duties  of  its  own,  adds  the  relation  of  an 
executive  and  financial  body  combined,  to  the  legislative  or  advi- 
sory functions  of  this  body.  The  Secretary  of  that  Association 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  have  been  in  steady  corre- 
spondence and  frequent  personal  intercourse,  so  that  nothing  that 
concerns  the  great  interests  of  our  churches  and  cause  has 
escaped  the  most  anxious  and  painstaking  consideration  of  both. 
It  is  not  often  that  two  bodies,  one  old  and  the  other  new,  very 
differently  constituted  and  easily  to  be  antagonized  by  impru- 
dence or  pride,  have  worked  together  for  five  years  without  a 
•  jar,  as  the  National  Conference  and  the  American  Unitarian 
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Association  have  done.  There  has  been  no  jealoasj,  no  snFpi- 
cion^and  no  dissent  between  these  bodies.  Without  conspiracy 
they  have  agreed,  and  from  independent  considerations  come  to 
similar  conclusions.  While  ferment,  antagonism,  and  party 
spirit  (perhaps  none  too  much  for  health)  have  agitated  oar 
body,  its  two  chief  organizations  have  been  in  perfect  peace  and 
harmony.  It  is  certainly  worth  while  for  the  Conference  to 
note  this  fact,  and  to  ask  itself  to  what  is  it  due  ?  May  it  not 
be  that  those  whose  central  duties  and  relations  make  them 
extensively  acquainted  wiih  the  varied  constitution  and  wants  of 
our  thinly-scattered  but  wide  spread  body,  discover  the  necessity 
of  a  very  broad  policy,  and  are  compelled  to  widen  their  scope 
at  any  expense  of  personal  taste  or  private  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  largest  liberty  consistent  with  Christian  loyalty  ?  That  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  and  the  Council  of  the  National 
Conference  have  perfectly  agreed  on  this  point,  is  at  least  a 
proof  that  broad  and  varied  relations  with  all  schools  and  types 
of  Unitarian  faith,  lead  to  a  conviction  of  the  duty  and  safety 
of  a  large  toleration  for  opinion  in  our  body. 

The  first  and  most  important  subject  which  the  Council  would 
report  upon  is  the  condition  and  prospects  of  our  Local  Con- 
ferences. In  view  of  the  Resolution  passed  by  the  last  Confer- 
ence, the  Council,  through  one  of  its  members,  Rev.  Mr.  Lowe, 
has  attended  most  of  the  meetings  of  the  Local  Conferences, 
and  has  observed  with  profound  satisfaction  their  steady  increase 
in  zeal  and  wisdom.  The  last  Confbrence  passed  the  following 
Resolution :  — 

Beaolvedy  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  Local  Conferences, 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Scandlin,  of  the  Worcester  Conference,  as  Chair- 
man, be  a  committee  to  report  on  the  condition  and  workings  of 
these  bodies  up  to  the  present  tim6,  and  to  form  and  carry  out 
some  plan  embodying  the  principles  contained  in  the  paper  pre- 
sented by  Rev.  Mr.  Scandlin  for  a  more  thorough  organization  in 
our  separate  societies,  and  for  greater  uniformity  of  action  and 
efficiency  in  doing  the  work  of  the  denomination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Scandlin  reported  a  year  ago,  in  the  Monthly  Journal, 
on  this  subject.  We  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  the  reports  of 
the  local  Secretaries,  on  a  subject  which  is  to  be  considered,  in 
the  Council's  opinion  at  least,  as  the  most  important  before 
this  Conference ;  yet  this  much  needs  to  be  said :  The  two  years 
between  the  Syracuse  meeting  and  the  last  were  marked  by  the 
creation  of  our  system  of  Local  Conferences.  The  Council 
reported  fourteen  as  existing  at  our  last  session.    It  is  able  to 
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add  six  to  this  namber,  making  twenty,  from  all  which  we  hope 
to  hear.  They  have,  it  is  well  known,  the  variety  which  marks 
everything  in  our  denominational  life  —  some  being  accommoda- 
tions of  old  miiiisterial  or  church  Associations,  and  others  being 
wholly  new.  Possibly  greater  uniformity  may  be  desired ;  but 
that  is  an  open  question.  The  two  years  since  our  last  Con- 
ference have  been  marked  by  the  increased  activity  of  these 
bodies.  Their  meetings  have  been  more  spirited,  their  action 
more  vigorous.  Their  various  Secretaries  have  met  from  time 
to  time  in  council  at  Boston,  where  most  valuble  and  effective 
discussions,  with  comparisons  of  experience,  have  developed  a 
better  wisdom,  which  has  been  carried  out  in  the  Local  Confer* 
ences  with  marked  effects.  The  chief  feature  in  the  Local 
Conferences  and  the  life  they  are  developing  is  the  free,  untech- 
nical,  laical  character  of  the  Christian  life,  and  the  consequent 
ability  of  ordinary  men  and  women  to  enter  into  it  and  con- 
tribute something  better  than  their  thoughts,  i.e.  their  affections 
and  experiences,  to  the  fellowship  of  faith  and  love.  Ministerial 
fellowship  is  good,  and^  indeed,  better  than  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  hold  it ;  but  it  is  no  substitute  for  the  fraternal  communion 
of  fellow-Christians  in  respect  to  the  common  objects  of  their 
faith.  Until  the  laymen  in  the  churches  are  alive  to  the 
duties  of  all  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  their  own  in 
particular,  we  shall  have  only  a  very  unsatisfactory  animation 
in  our  sacred  cause.  But  to  draw  and  hold  the  attention  of  the 
laymen,  onr  Local  Conferences  must  have  positive,  definite, 
intelligible,  and  important  business  on  hand,  —  business  of  a 
specially  Christian  kind;  business  which  aims  by  practical 
measures  at  the  real  influence  of  the  churches  upon  the  igno- 
rance, the  sin,  the  poverty,  the  bigotry,  the  apathy,  that  surround 
them.  It  is  not  the  laymen's  fault  that  they  will  not  give  up  a 
day  or  two  of  real  business  at  home  to  make-believe  do  some* 
thing  in  the  name  of  religion  at  a  National  or  Local  Conference. 
But  let  a  real,  statable  and  practicable  set  of  measures  be  inau- 
gurated, having  God*s  glory,  Christ's  kingdom,  and  man's  happi- 
ness*—  if  they  be  not  identical  — for  their  object,  —  something 
which  real  work,  or  a  reasonable  amount  of  sacrifice  and  money 
will  accomplish  —  and  our  laymen  are  ready  to  take  hold; 
often  more  ready  than  our  ministers  are  to  ask  them  to,  or  to 
lead  them.  The  Liberal  ministry  —  and  the  best  men  in  it 
would  be  the  quickest  to  confess  it  —  do  not  yet  fully  under* 
stand  their  own  business.  They  are  not  yet  agreed  on  the  true 
constitution  and  order   of  a   Christian    Church;  nor   how  to 
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actively  employ  all  tbo  various  ages  and  faculties  and  aptitudes 
of  a  Christian  congregation,  each  in  some  way  favorable  to  the 
common  life.  Nor  have  we  yet  learned  the  full  secret  of 
CO  operation  between  Churches  that  ought  to  be  sisters  indeed. 
The  disposition  of  Churches  to  make  their  own  organization  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  their  interest  is  utterly  contrary  to 
apostolic  order  and  precept,  or  to  permanent  life  and  success. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  radical  importance  of  this  subject, 
the  Council  have  invited  the  Secretaries  of  the  Local 
Conferences  to  make  direct  reports  to  this  body,  concerning  the 
doings  of  these  Local  Conferences  —  their  successes  and  fail- 
ures, their  difficulties  or  their  furtherances,  with  their  own  ad- 
vice touching  any  improvement  possible  in  our  present  methods. 
The  Council  is  convinced  that  the  life  of  the  individual  churches 
is  what  is  to  be  sought  with  the  greatest  anxiety ;  that  the  indi- 
vidual churches  cannot  flourish  in  isolation  and  orphanage,  but 
only  in  families ;  that  the  Local  Conferences  are  the  nearest 
this  body  can  get  to  the  individual  churches,  and  therefore  that 
their  vigor  and  success  is  the  first  pitictical  object  we  have 
to  consider.  Too  much  time,  wisdom,  and  pains  cannot  be 
expended  upon  this  subject 

Next  in  importance  to  the  more  efficient  organization  of  par- 
ishes and  of  Local  Conferences,  the  Council  feels  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  supply  of  ministers. 

Our  present  supply  is  derived  from  two  sources:  1st,  our 
theological  schools,  with  an  occasional  student  from  some  min- 
ister's study;  2d,  converts  from  the  ministry  of  other  Christian 
bodies.  To  begin  with  the  last,  as  least  important,  it  is  encour- 
aging to  see  an  increasing  tendency  towards  our  ministerial 
ranks  from  other  denominations.  The  last  two  years  have 
given  us  from  this  source  not  less  than  fifteen,  and  several  of 
them  of  a  high  quality  of  promise,  and  of  tried  efficiency  and 
settled  character  in  their  former  ecclesiastical  relations.  It  is 
well  known  that  very  many  others  in  the  Methodist  and  Con- 
gregational Churches  would  gladly  find  refuge  from  their  doubts 
and  difficulties  in  our  free  communion  if  the  way  over  were  not 
too  rough  for  their  feet.  It  seems  to  the  Council  desirable  to 
have  some  place  and  time  and  proper  tribunal,  where  ministers 
from  other  denominations  can  apply  for  examination,  offer 
proofs  of  Christian  character  and  competency,  and  receive  a 
license  from  this  Conference  to  preach  witliin  our  domain  as 
Christian  ministers.  It  seems  to  the  Council  to  the  lasi  degree 
important  not  to  encourage  inconstant,  unreliable,  ill-furnished 
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or  incompetent  men,  who  have  failed  in  their  own  denomination, 
to  enter  our  ministry.  They  are  sore  to  fail  ev^  more  disas- 
troosly  in  oar  pulpits  than  in  their  own.  Again,  the  sharp 
and  serious  testing  of  personal  and  Christian  character,  without 
regard  to  theoretical  opinions,  is  a  matter  of  urgent  importance, 
not  only  with  this  class,  but  all  other  candidates  for  our  min- 
istry. 

It  is  complained  to  the  Council  that  here  and  there  individual 
churches  accept  as  their  pastors  men  whom  Local  Conferences  have 
refused  to  acknowledge  as  ministers  on  account  of  proven  vices 
and  immoralities.  This,  if  true,  is  a  sore  evil,  and  a  great  blow 
at  the  rightful  moral  influence  of  these  bodies,  as  well  as  the  min- 
isterial profession.  If,  however,  the  Conference  decides  either 
to  appoint  a  general  committee  for  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates from  other  denominations  and  from  all  other  sources,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  our  theological  schools ;  or  if  it  asks  each  Local 
Conference  to  appoint  such  a  committee,  it  would  clothe  these 
committees  with  a  more  serious  moral  authority  than  they  now 
possess.  The  Council  need  not  remind  this  Conference  how 
grave  a  matter  the  selection  of  such  a  central  committee  would 
be ;  how  devout,  wise,  and  candid,  how  fearless  and  faithful  its 
members  should  be ;  how  incapable  of  partisanship,  personal 
prejudice,  sentimental  feebleness,  or  logical  hardness;  and  how 
devoted  to  the  real  good  of  the  Church  and  the  ministry  1 

Another  point  of  policy  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  this  connection.  Should  not  our  two  theological  schools  be 
asked  to  offer  six  months'  free  instruction  to  all  ministers  from 
other  denominations  desirous  of  joining  us,  and  should  not  a  res- 
idence of  that  period  be  ordinarily  required  from  all  men  inex- 
perienced in  the  ministry  ?  It  would  test  the  quality  and  char- 
acter of  the  candidates,  besides  insuring  their  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  tenets  of  the  denomination. 

But  the  main  source  of  our  ministerial  supply  must  be  from 
our  theological  schools ;  and  how  to  recruit  them  with  increased 
numbers,  and  make  them  more  efficient  instruments  for  turning 
out  able,  well-instructed,  and  zealous  ministers,  is  our  problem. 

One  experiment  in  the  full-tide  of  success  when  we  separated, 
the  Boston  Theological  School,  has  been  abandoned  after  careful 
consideration,  and  much  praise  for  the  labors  of  its  founders 
and  professors  and  patrons,  as  a  needlessly  costly  and  somewhat 
superfluous  enterprise.  Its  very  plan  was  to  draw  from  a  much 
wider  field  and  a  much  lower  stratum  of  society  the  materials 
for  oar  ministry;    to  cheapen  the  cost  of  training  and  diminish 
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the  standard  of  admissioD  until  none  with  anj  real  desire  for  this 
work  should  be  excluded  from  it.  It  gathered  rapidly  some 
good  and  some  bad  materials ;  it  was  steadily  sifting  out  the 
coarser  matter  when  its  costliness  and  its  neighborhood  to  the 
Cambridge  Divinity  School  made  it  expedient  to  merge  it  jn  that 
institution.  It  did  not  live  an  independent  life  long  enough  to 
judge  fairly  of  its  possibilities. 

.  The  union  of  the  two  schools  demanded  very  important 
changes  in  the  regulations  and  methods  of  the  Cambridge 
School;  which  have  been  made,  with  what  effect  remains  to  be 
seen.  In  becoming  merged  in  the  Cambridge  School,  the  Bos- 
ton School  carried  another  class  of  students  and  another  stan- 
dard of  culture  with  it,  which  must  have  influenced  very 
decidedly  the  character  of  the  school.  Sometimes  the  invigora- 
tion  which  native  and  untutored  forces  bring  with  them,  into 
seats  of  education,  more  than  compensates  for  the  dilution  of 
culture  which  the  influx  of  less  trained  minds  must  always  occa- 
sion. We  need  to  learn  from  the  visitors  of  the  Cambridge 
School,  the  professors,  and  from  any  of  our  delegates  who  have 
carefully  observed  the  matter,  just  what  the  effect  has  been  of 
this  union  of  students  with  a  more  and  a  less  scliolastic  stan- 
dard of  admission  and  culture ;  how  far  the  new  policy  prom- 
ises favorable  results.  Is  the  tone  of  the  8chool,.in  respect  of 
moral  character,  as  strict  and  high  as  it  has  hitherto  been  ? 
What  class  of  minds,  and  with  what  tendencies  does  the  non- 
requirement  of  a  college  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  bring  into 
the  school?  What  is  the  proportion  of  college-graduates  to 
others  ?  Have  the  professors  any  theory  in  regard  to  the  fail- 
ure of  our  colleges — Harvard,  for  instance — to  supply  us  with 
the  old  ratio  of  tiieological  students  from  every  class  7 

In  regard  to  the  Meadnlle  School,  the  question  of  whose 
removal  to  some  other  site  has  been  agitated  ever  since  our  last 
Convention,  the  Council  awaits  the  report  of  the  Committee  (of 
five,  three  laymen  and  two  ministers)  appointed  by  the  Confer- 
ence, and  ordered  to  report  to  the  Council.  Meanwhile,  it  may 
eafely  be  said  that  the  subject  has  received  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, but  how  thorough  the  investigation  has  been  is  another 
question.  Obstacles  to  removal  of  a  legal  character  exist,  which 
might  probably  be  overcome.  Doubts,  also,  as  to  the  soundness 
of  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  decline  of  the  Meadville  School, 
are  cLtertaincd.  One  thing  alone  is  certain ;  the  more  active 
and  influential  ministers  of  our  faith  in  the  West  are  usually  in 
favor  ol  the  removal  of  the  school.     That  Chicago  has  raided  a 
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fand  of  $50,000  to  sustain  the  school,  if  transferred  to  that  xsitj, 
is  a  proof  o(  great  public  spirit  among  the  Liberal  Christians  of 
that  communitj,  as  also  of  earnest  conviction  in  our  most  prom- 
iaing  and  influential  Western  centre,  of  the  importance  of  the 
transfer.  And  one  way,  and  perhaps  a  wise  one,  out  of  the 
dilBculty,  is  for  our  Chicago  friends  to  try  their  own  plan  and 
establish  a  school  on  their  own  basis,  without  disturbing  the 
Meadville  School.  A  year  or  two  would  better  test  its  neces- 
sity and  usefulness  than  all  our  debates  and  speculations.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Council  the  money  consideration  should  not 
weigh  much  against  more  general  considerations  of  duty  and 
policy.  In  the  pressing  demand  for  an  educated  and  able  min- 
istry, the  eflSciency  of  our  theological  schools,  their  attractive- 
ness and  their  professional  ability,  are  matters  of  most  urgent 
concern.  Under  the  changed  conditions  of  time,  space,  and 
cost  of  living,  the  old  necessity  of  Eastern  and  Western  schools 
loses  something  of  its  importance.  The  quality  of  our  schools 
is  more  important  than  their  number.  A  still  deeper  question 
exists,  whether  our  denomination  would  not  greatly  strengthen 
itself  and  improve  the  whole  tone  of  theological  preparation,  as 
well  as  ministerial  character,  by  uniting  our  efforts  (without 
abandoning  our  existing  schools)  in  favor  of  carrying  out  prac- 
tically the  resolution  offered  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  in  the  last 
Conference,*,  c:  — 

Resolved^  That  the  Conference  respectfully  asks  the  corporation 
of  Harvard  College  to  consider  the  possibility  of  maintaining,  in 
that  institution,  a  school  of  theology,  in  which  there  may  be  teachers 
and  scholars  of  every  religious  denomination. 

In  what  way  could  this  Liberal  Christian  body  express  so 
unmistakably  its  confidence  in  the  essential  principles  and  opin- 
ions which  it  represents,  as  to  throw  down  every  barrier  to  the 
most  unsectarian  and  impartial  investigation  of  Scriptural  and  re- 
ligious truths ;  and  what  method  could  it  so  well  employ  to  bring 
into  comparison  and  contrast  the  views  of  so-called  Orthodox  and 
Liberal  Christians,  as  to  favor  the  free  unfolding  of  both  by  the 
most  distinguished  scholars,  in  the  undenominational  university  at 
Cambridge  ?  Would  not  noble,  truth-seeking,  and  earnest  young 
men,  of  a  class  whicli  now  too  generally  avoids  the  study  of  the- 
ology in  sectarian  institutions,  be  drawn  to  a  place  where  equal 
and  open  intercourse  between  inquiring  minds  was  maintained 
on  principle,  and  where  the  best  results  of  theological  learning 
could  be  had  from  leading  scholars  of  all  communions  7  With- 
out afl^ming  that  our  denomination  has  not  much  to  learn,  as 
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well  as  much  to  teach,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  such  a  move- 
ment would  do  more  to  lift  theology  to  her  old.  throne,  as 
queen  of  the  sciences,  than  any  other  that  could  be  instituted. 
The  Council  recommends,  therefore,  that  the  whole  question  of  our 
policy,  respecting  our  theological  schools,  be  giveu  into  the  hands 
of  a  committee,  with  instructions  to  investigate  it  in  all  its  relations, 
and  report  in  writing  to  the  next  Conference.  Meanwhile  it  advises 
that  the  question  of  Meadville  School,  and  its  removal,  be  left 
with  the  Trustees  of  that  institution,  in  whom  this  Conference 
feel  a  perfect  confidence. 

Id  regard  to  theatre-meetings,  free  churches,  fellowship  with 
other  Christian  bodies,  and  the  endowment  of  Antioch  College, 
special  committees  will  report  to  you  in  the  course  of  this  meet- 
ing. 

It  remains  to  the  Council  to  inform  the  Conference  what  action 
has  been  taken  upon  the  following  points:  — 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  centre  of  missionary  influence  on 
the  European  Continent,  in  the  form  of  a  Unitarian  Church  at 
Paris.  The  Council  conferred  with  American  friends  in  Paris 
by  letter,  and  with  distinguished  friends  of  the  enterprise  in 
Boston.  The  American  Unitarian  Association,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Council,  corresponded  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association  upon  a  combined  effort  to  sustain  a  mis- 
sion in  Paris.  The  American  Unitarians  in  Paris  saw  many 
difficulties  in  the  way.  The  British  Unitarians  manifested  a 
sincere  interest,  and  promised  co-operation;  but  doubted  the 
possibility  of  success.  Fortunately,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot,  being 
abroad,  at  much  labor  and  some  cost,  repaired  to  Pai*i3,  and 
made  a  personal  investigation  into  the  case.  He  advised  that 
we  should,  for  the  present,  confine  ourselves  to  strengthening 
the  hands  of  Rev.  Athanase  Coquerel,  and  his  colleagues,  who 
being  as  Unitarians  ejected  from  the  performance  of  pastoral 
functions  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  are  laboring  with 
success  in  halls  and  churches,  hired  and  maintained  by  them- 
selves, without  government  subsidy.  Pasteur  Coquerel  had 
lately  secured  an  eligible  and  central  church  in  Paris,  which  he 
agreed  should  be  open  to  our  ministers  at  periods  of  the 
Sunday  not  occupied  by  his  own  single  service  at  noon.  Dr. 
Eliot  advised  that  the  American  Unitarian  Association  should 
sustain  M.  Coquerel  by  a  small  subsidy,  and  that  we  should 
confine  our  missionary  operations  in  Paris,  for  the  present,  to 
the  use  of  the  opportunity  furnished  by  the  hospitality  of  this 
church. 
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Tlie  great  eventSi  of  which  beleaguered  Paris  is  now  the  anx- 
loas  and  suffering  centre,  make  the  practical  question,  for  the 
present,  one  of  impossible  consideration.  But  if  we  had,  since 
the  last  Conference,  established  a  dozen  missions  in  Europe,  it 
could  not  have  promoted  the  prospects  of  Protestantism  and 
Liberal  Christianity  a  hundredth  part  as  much  as  the  downfall 
of  the  Empire  and  its  artificial  ecclesiasticism.  Now,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  may  it  be 
said  that  Protestantism  has  fair  prospects  in  France.  Its  life 
has  been  wholly  sickly  and  constrained^  even  in  its  most  con- 
servative shapes,  up  to  this  time.  It  is  probable  that  whatever 
the  issue  of  the  present  contest  may  be,  religious  equality  and 
freedom  of  worship  must  be  henceforth  allowed  in  France,  and 
that  the  sufferings  and  humiliation  of  her  people  will  render 
religious  truth  a  much  more  vital  concern  with  them  than  it  has 
been  with  any  class  but  her  peasantry  for  two  centuries  past. 
It  may  truly  be  added  that  the  downfall  of  the  Pope's  temporal 
sovereignty  opens  Italy  to  Protestant  missions,  while  Germany 
must  ere  long  take  theology  out  of  the  hands  of  mere  scholars, 
and  with  the  immense  genius  she  has  suddenly  developed  for 
practical  affairs,  combine,  with  the  speculative  and  critical 
humor  she  has  so  long  indulged  in  matters  of  religion,  the  ques- 
tion how  to  regain  the  heart  and  the  hand  of  her  sons  and 
daughters,  alienated  by  secularism  and  hatred  of  church  dog- 
mas, and  win  them  back  to  Christian  faith  and  worship. 
Never  had  Liberal  Christianity  such  an  opening  as  a  united 
Germany  now  presents,  —  the  land  of  education,  free  thought, 
and  religious  instinct,  as  well  as  theological  scepticism.  It 
becomes  our  body  to  watch,  with  studious  care,  the  movements 
of  the  Union  of  free  Protestant  ministers,  of  which  the  la- 
mented Rothe  was,  and  Schenkel  is,  so  distinguished  a  leader^ 
It  is  a  comparatively  new  association,  but  we  shall  be  surprised 
if,  with  the  return  of  peace,  it  does  not  take  on  large  propor- 
tions. The  Council  recommends  that  a  special  correspondence 
be  opened  with  this  body,  and  that  our  European  relations  be 
carefully  maintained  by  due  delegation  to  the  meetings  of  this 
onion,  which  promises  to  be  the  centre  of  liberal  Protestantism 
in  Europe.  They  recommend  the  same  relations  with  our  Ger- 
man brethren. 

The  Council  regret  that  they  have  not  succeeded,  in  spite  of 
early  and  persistent  efforts,  in  securing  the  attendance  of 
official  representatives  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association  at  this    session  of  the  National  Conference.    We 
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hare  authority  for  saying  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  James,  of  Bristol, 
honored  successor  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  will  represent  the  British 
and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  in.  May  next.  We  desire  to 
commend  him  in  advance  to  the  warm  welcome  of  our  brother- 
hood. It  may  be  in  place  to  say  that  oar  cause  in  Eng'and  is 
steadily  reviving,  and  wins  a  wider  attention  in  literature  and 
in  statesmanship.  The  learned  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  laments,  that,  what  he  calls  a  tendency  to  Socinianism  is 
the  faith  of  the  thinking  class  in  England.  "  A  refined  Socinian- 
ism is  now,"  he  says,  '<  the  perceptible  characteristic  of  the  more 
thoughtful  articles  in  our  hig:herclass  (English)  journals."  [69 
p.  of  "  The  Church  and  the  Age."  London :  John  Murray. 
1870.]  The  downfall  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Church  is  pretty  gen- 
erally recognized  as  only  tlie  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  English 
establishment ;  and  with  a  free  field  in  England  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Unitarianism,  under  some  more  general  name, 
would  become  much  more  acceptable  than  it  has  ever  been  in 
that  land  of  form  and  ceremony,  rank  and  station.  Strangely 
enough,  it  may  be  now  said  that  religious  thought  nowhere  has 
bolder  or  abler  representatives  than  in  conservative  England ; 
and  that  great  and  even  excessive  radicalism  of  ideas  does  not 
prevent  the  popularity  or  make  suspicious  the  personal  char- 
acter of  men  like  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Hooker.  It  is  certain 
that,  as  the  English  reformation  was  due  to  the  English  people 
and  the  English  laity,  and  not  to  ecclesiastics,  so  the  reforms  in 
theology  and  religious  opinion  are  followed,  not  led,  by  the 
English  clercry  of  our  own  day ;  and  that  the  statesmen  and  the 
laity  of  England  are  the  real  hope  of  the  Liberal  Christian 
cause  in  Great  Britain.  The  admission  of  one  of  our  ministers 
into  the  company  of  the  new  translators  of  the  Bible,  and  his 
unrebuked  presence  at  the  communion  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
is  an  event  of  great  significance,  not  diminished  by  the  protest 
of  1,500  English  priests,  and  the  acrid  debate  which  has  since 
occupied  so  much  of  the  secular  and  religious  press.  It  has 
advertised  our  cause  in  a  way  which  no  efforts  of  our  own  could 
have  equalled,  besides  rallying  the  liberality  of  all  England 
around  the  principles  of  a  fellowship  in  the  Christian  faith, 
independent  of  dogmatic  symbols.  The  election  of  Professor 
Jowett  as  head  of  a  college  at  Oxford,  is  another  startling 
proof  of  the  progress  of  Liberal  Christian  sentiments  in  Eng- 
land. 
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2.  Turning  to  the  home-field,  the  Council  report  that  at  the 
head  of  the  practical  measures  for  disseminating  our  principles 
of  faith,  they  hold  the  plan  submitted  to  the  Conference  at  its 
last  meeting  by  the  Business  Committee,  and  adopted  by  the 
Conference  in  the  following  resolution :  — 

Resolved^  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  recommending  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference,  the  erec- 
tion by  the  denomination,  of  a  National  Church  at  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  XJouncil  have  conferred  through  their  Chairman  with 
friends  of  the  caust;  in  Washington,  and  have  examined  the  gen- 
eral subject  with  care. 

Several  things  are  plain :  — 

Washington  is  becoming  every  year  more  and  more,  not  the 
literary,  but  the  intellectual  metropolis  of  the  nation ;  not  the 
fashionable,  but  the  social  centre.  A  vast  sum  of  intelligence  is 
gathered  about  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  clerks  and 
attendants  on  Congressional  measures,  and  all  sections  of  the 
country  meet  there  more  freely  in  social  life  than  anywhere  else 
in  America.  There  is  a  floating  population  of  probably  twenty 
thousand,  composed  of  highly  intelligent,  and,  in  their  homes, 
responsible  persons,  who  fill  the  churches  and  occupy  whatever 
room  is  spared  to  them  by  regular  pew-holders.  Of  course  the 
popular  denominations  can  support  their  churches  from  the  resi- 
dent population  in  a  city  of  a  hundred  thousand  people ;  but  even 
they  find  it  to  be  for  their  interest  to  sustain  besides,  free,  or 
what  they  call  National  Churches,  for  missionary  purposes. 
The  Unitarian  residents  in  Washington,  although  an  excellent 
class,  are  comparatively  few,  and  have  never  been  able  to  sus- 
tain our  cause  with  external  dignity.  They  are  loyal,  faithful, 
and  zealous,  but  feel  deeply  that  they  cannot  do  what  our  inter- 
ests as  a  denomination  require.  What  they  feel,  and  what  the 
Council  feels,  is  the  need  in  Washington  of  an  attractive  and 
commanding  edifice,  consecrated  to  Unitarian  worship,  seen  and 
known  of  all  men,  open  to  all,  built  and  sustained  by  the  denom- 
ination for  national  missionary  purposes,  —  a  church  in  which 
the  best  preaching  the  denomination  has  to  offer  shall  be  always 
maintained  when  Congress  is  in  session.  The  old  Unitarian 
society  in  Washington  has  property  worth  perhaps  $20,000, 
which  it  would  doubtless  give  towards  the  enterprise,  and  th6 
residents  would  still  continue  the  pecuniary  support  they  now 
offer,  in  pew-rents.  It  might  even  prove  that  a  larger  steady 
attendance  and  support  from  residents  would  be  enjoyed  by  this 
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enterprise  than  we  propose  to  reckon  upon.  The  more  truly  a 
church  and  a  congregation  with  a  life  of  its  own  and  with  pas- 
toral care  could  be  provided,  of  course  the  better.  But  the 
Council  is  not  thinking  mainly  of  the  interests  or  religious  good 
of  the  resident  Unitarians  in  VVashington.  They  have  no  special 
claim  on  this  body.  It  is,  then,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  as  a  mis- 
sionary enterprise  that  they  commend  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence the  raising  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  general 
appeal  to  the  liberal-minded  and  prosperous  men  in  our  denom- 
ination towards  a  National  Church  in  Washington,  to  be.erected 
under  the  care  and  sus'tained  by  the  funds  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  at  a  cost  to  them  not  to  exceed  $5,000  a 
year  for  current  expenses.  Time  will  not  allow  them  to  recito 
all  the  steps  by  which  they  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  and 
they  must  leave  their  deliberate  suggestion  to  the  consideration 
of  the  convention  without  further  argument. 

3.  Next  in  order  comes  the  necessity  of  more  conspicuous 
and  visible  centres  of  our  operations  in  our  chief  cities.  1st, 
in  Boston ;  2d, in  New  York ;  and  3d,  in  Chicago.  Especially  in' 
Boston  do  we  need  to  own  a  central  building,  the  headquarters 
of  our  denominational  cause,  in  which  all  the  offices  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  should  be  placed;  a  great  hall 
for  our  public  gatherings  be  secured ;  committee  rooms,  book 
rooms,  editorial  rooms  for  our  reviews  and  newspapers ;  a  place 
where  everything  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  our  cause 
should  be  conspicuously  housed  and  advertised.  ISuch  a  build- 
ing would  be  a  subject  of  extended  pride  and  interest  in  the 
denomination.  The  immense  use  to  which  the  present  obscure 
and  inconvenient  quarters  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion are  put,  teaches  us  what  we  might  expect  from  such  an  edi- 
fice as  the  Council  desiderates.  It  is  not  proposed  that  the 
National  Conference  should  call  upon  the  denomination  at  large 
to  effect  this  costly  object.  Measures  are  already  in  train,  and 
will,  doubtless,  in  due  time,  be  in  full  motion,  inspired  by  the 
zeal  and  liberality  of  Boston,  —  that  glorious  centre  of  our 
religious  power  and  substance,  —  the  safe  and  undecaying  Rome 
of  the  future  Church  of  America.  But  the  Council  commends 
to  the  Conference  the  importance  of  backing  this  auspicious 
undertaking  with  all  the  moral  influence  it  possesses,  while  it 
extends  to  Boston  and  its  Liberal  Christian  friends  the  expres- 
sion of  its  utmost  gratitude  that  such  a  noble  enterprise  should 
be  in  the  heart  and  purpose  of  our  brethren. 
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It  may  be  safely  said  that  New  York,  in  the  ratio  of  its  Uni- 
tarian population,  will  follow  Boston  either  before  or  after 
Chicago  —  which  is  stronger  than  New  York  in  churches  —  in 
building  and  sustaining  an  edifice  suited  to  represent  the  gen- 
eral and  missionary  interests  of  our  cause.  They  are  sorely 
needed  in  both  cities. 

4.  The  next  subject  on  which  the  Council  would  report  is  the 
method  in  which  the  Resolution  of  Dr.  Osgood  in  tlie  last  Con- 
ference has  been  followed  out,  namely:  — 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  the  Unita- 
rian moTement  in  America  ought  to  be  represented  by  a  literary, 
scientific  and  theological  review,  such  as  may  command  the  respect 
and  support  of  the  Liberal  Christian  public,  to  be  issued  under  the 
auspices  and  at  least  in  part  sustained  by  the  funds  of  the  body, 
and  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  confer 
with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion on  the  best  means  of  establishing  such  a  journal. 

Dr.  Osgood,  Rev.  J.  H.  Allen,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Whipple  were 
appointed  on  this  Committee  of  Conference.  Mr.  Whipple 
declined  to  serve,  and  Dr.  Osgood  soon  after  left  the  country 
and  the  denomination.  Rev.  Mr.  Hale  was  invited  to  take  his 
place,  and  to  him  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Allen  the  subject  was  left.  A 
sincere  eflfort  was  made  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Confer- 
ence by  establishing  a  Review  in  which  the  learning,  research, 
and  theological  science  of  our  body  should  be  concentrated,  and 
which  could  take  its  place  beside  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and 
similar  organs  of  other  denominations;  but  the  inadequate 
support  given  to  the  Christian  Examiner  in  its  best  days,  and 
of  which  it  died ;  the  neglect  of  our  theologians  and  scholars  to 
write  for  it,  and  the  neglect  of  our  people  to  subscribe  for  it, 
discouraged  all  eflForts  in  this  direction.  No  band  of  competent 
writeiswould  agree  to  furnish  the  matter  required  for  it ;  no 
publisher  would  undertake  it  without  guarantees  impossible 
to  be  procured.  The  denomination,  in  short,  needed  a  Review, 
and  called  for  a  Review  which  the  denomination  refused  to 
support.  It  still  suffers,  and  must  continue  to  suffer,  in  its 
critical,  theological,  and  scholarly  reputation  for  the  want  of  such 
a  Review;  and  the  Council  sees  no  present  prospect  of  the 
creation  of  such  an  organ  of  our  best  thought  and  scholarship. 
It  is  a  deplorable  deficiency,  and  lowers  not  only  our  reputa- 
tion, but  our  actual  character  as  a  denomination,  that  long 
claimed  the  highest  position  in  learning,  philosophy,  and  thorough 
critical  apparatus.     It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  scholarship 
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of  the  body  is  from  this  improvident  neglect  to  use  it  in  an 
organ  having  the  support  of  the  whole  denomination,  passing 
over  to  party  uses,  and  is  now  much  more  active  in  the  organs 
of  irresponsible  cliques  than  in  the  hands  of  the  organized 
strcugtli  of  the  Unitarian  body. 

All  that  was  left  was  to  encourage  our  accomplished  and  pub- 
lic spirited  brother.  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  to  undertake  the  editorship 
of  a  monthly  magazine,  which  should  endeavor  to  mingle  as  much 
theological  and  denominational  matter  as  the  public  would  bear, 
with  the  more  popular  elements  of  general  literature  and 
matters  connected  with  the  progress  of  society  and  civili* 
zation.  The  American  Unitarian  Assoociation  contributed 
$5,000  towards  this  enterprise,  of  which  half  was  expected  to 
come  back  in  advertisement;  the  Christian  Examiner  sold  out 
its  good- will  at  a  loss  to  its  proprietors,  but  at  a  price  which 
the  purchasers  could  ill  afford  to  give ;  and  the  residue  of  the 
capital  being  subscribed  by  private  lovers  of  our  cause,  and 
believers  in  the  popularization  of  our  Unitarian  views,  the  Old 
and  New  was  started  in  January,  1870.  It  has  thus  far  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  its  projectors  in  its  acceptance  with  the  pub- 
lic, and  is  really  the  first  effort  the  denomination  has  ever  made 
to  test  the  interest  of  the  nation  at  large  in  laberal  Christian 
ways  of  looking  at  all  questions,  whether  political,  social,  and 
economical,  or  theological  and  religious.  Not  aiming  at,  or  de- 
pending upon,  an  exclusively  denominational  support,  it  has 
sought  the  ordinary  channels  of  magazine  circulation,  resting 
on  its  merits  for  its  support.  It  has  already  reached  a  very 
widely-scattered  constituency,  and  for  humanity,  width  of  sym- 
pathies, and  business-like  directness  of  style,  leaves  little  to  be 
desired  in  its  management.  The  Council  regret  only  that  a 
larger  space  is  not  devoted  to  theological  and  denominational 
matter,  and  believe  that,  once  established,  the  editor  will  fulfil 
in  this  respect,  the  expectations  of  the  Unitarian  public.  The 
Council  congratulates  the  Conference  upon  the  successful  start 
of  the  Old  and  New,  and  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
upon  the  prudence  and  wisdom,  united  with  generosity,  with 
which  it  has  supported  the  undertaking.  No  pains  should  be 
spared  to  give  this  magazine  the  utmost  furtherance.  Under 
any  circumstances,  we  need  just  such  a  broad  and  popular  organ 
of  our  practical  thought ;  and  the  share,  small  as  it  is,  of  theo- 
logical and  denominational  matter,  which,  through  this  magazine, 
finds  its  way,  on  the  more  popular  current  of  literary  criticisoii 
narration  and  fiction,  into  the  hitherto  inaccessible  minds  of  the 
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American  people,  independent  of  sect  and  neigliborhood,  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  effective  missionary  agencies  we  are  now 
working. 

None  the  less,  however,  is  a  critical  theological  review  wanted, 
if  not  wished.  But  probably  a  truce  must  be  effected  among 
the  belligerent  parties  in  the  denomination  before  any  such  en- 
terprise will  become  possible. 

The  Religious  Magazine  and  Monthly  Review,  a  private  enter- 
prise, not  new  but  greatly  improved  and  re-enforced,  conducted 
with  spirit  and  ability,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  scholarship, 
has  lately  risen  into  importance,  and  by  its  devotional  character 
and  Christian  earnestness,  merits  encouragement  and  support. 
Representing  very  distinctly  a  special  party  in  the  Unitarian 
body,  it  satisfies  many  who  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  the 
policy  the  denomination,  as  a  whole,  has  hitherto  preferred.  But 
the  Council  can  see  no  reason  why  parties  in  our  church  should 
not  have  their  organs,  and  can  see  no  ground  for  speaking  oth- 
erwise than  approvingly  of  any  sincere  efforts  made  by  any  sec- 
tion of  the  body  to  demonstrate  or  emphasize  its  own  convictions 
of  truth.  The  Religious  Magazine  deserves  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  the  whole  body  lor  its  earnest  and  able  advocacy 
of  what  many  regard  as  vital  necessities  in  our  policy  as  a 
denomination.  The  truth  cannot  suffer  in  a  body  in  which  the 
most  free  and  independent  expressions  of  opinion  are  encour- 
aged, and  the  most  serious  differences  of  sentiment  are  not  per- 
mitted to  compromise  mutual  respect  and  toleration. 

Our  two  religious  newspapers,  the  Christian  BegisUr  and  the 
Liberal  Christian,  are  private  enterprises,  and  have  been  of 
late,  in  enlarged  and  more  costly  forms,  sustained  by  the  spirit  of 
a  few  friends  to  our  cause  in  two  distinct  corporations,  in  Boston 
and  New  York,  who  have  embarked  considerable  sums  of  money 
in  their  support,  with  no  expectation  of  any  other  return  than 
the  missionary  service  rendered  by  these  organs.  The  large 
amount  of  money  which  private  benefactors  of  our  cause  have 
expended  upon  these  newspapers  has  unfortunately  leJ  the  de- 
nomination to  regard  them  much  as  they  would  ordinary  money- 
making  corporations,  and  to  forget  that  their  proprietors  have 
no  otiicr  privilege  than  that  of  yearly  making  up  the  pecuniary 
deficiency  in  their  support.  They  are  just  as  distinctly  mission- 
ary societies  as  the  American  Unitarian  Association  itself,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  cost  of  sustaining  them  falls  upon  a 
sell-sacrificing  and  small  minority  of  our  people.  For  fifteen 
jears,  for  instance,  not  to  speak  of  the  ten  earlier  years,  a  few 
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gentlemen  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  have  expended  $2,000  a 
year  in  supplementing  the  income  from  all  other  sources  of 
the  Christian  Inquirer  and  its  successor,  the  Liberal  Christian, 
It  is  to  be  doubted  whether,  in  any  form,  the  same  sum  of  money 
could  have  been  as  judiciously  spent  in  missionary  service.  And 
doubtless  the  Christian  Register  could,  if  it  pleased,  exhibit  quite 
as  self-sacrificing  an  account  of  itself.  Notice  has  been  sent  the 
Council  of  a  motion  to  recommend  that  a  thousand  copies  of  each 
of  these  papers  be  gratuitously  distributed  among  the  reading- 
rooms,  hotels,  public  libraries,  colleges,  and  other  public  resorts, 
at  the  cost  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  the  Coun- 
cil commends  the  motion,  when  it  shall  come  up,  to  the  favorable 
regard  of  the  Conference. 

The  dissemination  of  our  denominational  literature  was  never 
BO  general,  so  successful,  and  so  manifestly  useful  as  at  this 
present  moment.  Sinc^e  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conference,  tlie 
American  Unitarian  Association  have  been  able  to  report  that 
its  book  department  sustained  itself.  This  is  an  immense  step 
gained  at  last  The  Council  are  much  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  maturing  and  invigorating  plans  by  which  the 
denominational  literature  can  be  brought  more  vividly  to  the 
eye  and  more  tangibly  into  the  hands  of  the  public.  They  see 
no  prospect  of  greatly  increasing  the  sale  of  our  books  until 
the  Unitarian  denomination  is  represented  in  our  chief  cities  bj 
conspicuous  buildings  devoted  to  denominational  purposes, 
where  attractive  collections  of  all  our  literature  can  be  exposed 
in  the  most- public  way,  and  brought  to  the  dull  attention  of  a 
busy  people.  A  comparatively  obscure  office  for  the  sale  of 
Unitarian  books,  recently  opened  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  in  this  city,  shows  that  the  chief  purchasers  are 
theological  students  and  Orthodox  ministers,  and  the  number  of 
works  disposed  of  to  these  classes  alone,  indicates  the  wide  sale 
and  the  great  benefit  which  would  wait  upon  a  bolder  and  more 
public  enterprise. 

On  the  whole,  the  opportunities  and  prospects  of  Liberal 
Christianity  were  never  more  encouraging  than  now.  The 
agitation  and  ferment  in  our  own  body  over  the  question  of  a 
Statement  of  Faith,  deplored  by  many,  as  it  is,  is  really  a  neces- 
sary discussion,  and  indicates  not  the  dissolution  and  decay,  but 
the  vitality  and  coherency  of  the  denomination.  It  is  only  when 
political  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  are  weak  and  in  peril  of 
existence,  that  differences  among  themselves  are  suppressed 
and  forgotten.    The  Unitarian  body  is  strong  enough  in  the 
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secret  sympathy  and  growing  love  of  a  reasonable  faith  which 
yearns  towards  it  in  millions  of  American  minds  to  make  no 
mystery  of  its  internal  disputes  and  varieties  of  opinion.  Is  it 
not  strong  enough  in  its  consciousness  of  Christian  loyalty  to 
tolerate  a  great  freedom  of  discussion  and  conviction  touching 
the  grounds  of  this  allegiance  7 

It  ought,  at  any  rate,  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  two  chief 
parties  in  our  body  are  mainly  contending  whether  the  Christ  . 
of  God  or  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  head-spring  of  divine  ?uid-  f 
ance  —  a  question  which,  in  all  ages,  has  been  answered  dififer-  ( 
ently  by  equally  pious  minds  and  equally  good  Christians,  and 
which,  so  long  as  the  God  who  is  back  of  both  Spirit  and  Christ 
is  not  denied,  ought  not  to  be  considered  fatal  to  union  and 
peace.     No  denomination  that  has  not  some  controversy  less 
religious  than  this  to  disgrace  and  divide  it,  ought  to  be  alarmed 
for  its  condition  and  prospects  I    Yet  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Ooun- 
cil  to  say  that  the  awful  privileges  of  perfect  freedom  which  we 
have  inherited  as  a  denomination,  carry  most  solemn  and  critical 
responsibilities  with  them.    It  has  been  our  oflSce  and  duty  to 
unsettle  the  Christian  mind  of  the  world,  because  it  was  settled 
in  error,  and  could  only  so  be  prepared  to  receive  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.     To  bind  and  to  loose  is  equally  an  Apostolic 
duty.     But  for  every  old  bond  of  error  we  unloose,  it  is  our 
duty  to  bind  with  new  tiuth  the  souls  we  emancipate.    Wo  must 
not  leave  in  nakedness  those  from  whom  we  tear  garments  too 
small  or  too  coarse  or  too  soiled  for  further  wear.   No  Christian 
body  has  deeper  obligations  than  ours  to  show  itself  Christian 
in  deed  and  in  truth  by  a  living  piety,  a  fervent  zeal,  a  profound 
reverence  for   God  and  duty,  and  a  close  imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ;  none,  to  clear  up  at  the  earliest  moment  the  indefinite 
ness  of  the  path  which  the  smoke  of  the  great  battle  for  freedom 
has  obscured  or  trampled  out.     Only  let  us  not  make  a  false  ' 
survey,  and  lay  down  an  imaginary  road  over  an  unexplored 
country,  or  sell  for  roadway  what  is  still  under  water,  and  ever 
may  be.     The  denomination  seems  agreed  in  two  thingn,  —  its 
loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  its  determination  to  maintain  the 
unfettered  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.    It  is  deter* 
mined  to  be  a  distinctly   Christian  body  and  a  distinctly  free 
body.     Some  put  the  first  intention  foremost,  and  some  put  the 
last;  but  none  reject  either  of  the  two.     It  is  important  lor  the 
majority  in  this  body  to  treat  its  minority  with  the  utmost  cour- 
tesy and  charity.     If  any  way  can  be  found  which,  not  compro- 
mising our  freedom,  can  better  satisfy  those  among  us  who 
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think  our  Christian-basis  not  sound  in  statement,  however  sound 
in  fact,  it  is  our  duty  to  consider  and  adopt  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  make  the  expression  of  oar  faith  wholly  satis- 
factory to  the  minority  without  offending  the  convictions  and 
consciences  of  the  majority,  is  it  not  their  duty  as  good  Christians 
and  good  Unitarians  to  submit  to  the  imperfect  statement  we 
are  able  to  agree  in,  taking  advantage  of  tliat  conscience-clause 
which  we  rarely  appreciate  when  it  is  only  others  that  need  its 
protection?  The  Council  can  only  earnestly  pray  that  the 
spirit  of  Christ  may  rale  over  our  discussion  of  the  only  torturing 
question  in  our  denominational  heart,  and  that  self-control,  sym- 
pathy, respect  for  others*  riglits,  and  a  patient  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  truth,  may  illustrate  our  Fourth  Session  as  a 
National  Conference. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  W.  BELLOWS, 

Chairman  of  the  CounciL 

On  motion  of  Rev.  John  D.  Wells,  Secretary,  Rev.  James 
Henry  Wiggin  and  Mr.  George  H.  Ellis  were  appointed  Assis- 
tant Secretaries,  pro  tern. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  the  Report  of  the  Coun- 
cil was  accepted. 

The  following  communication  was  received  and  read :  — 

Post  Office,  New  York,  October  19, 1870. 

Rev.  John  D.  Wells,  Secretary. 

Sir:  General  P.  H.  Jones,  the  Postmaster,  having  learned  of 
your  proposed  meeting  in  this  city,  at  the  Church  of  the  Messiah 
during  the  present  week,  he  has  directed  me  to  afford  the 
members  of  your  "convention  postal  facilities  in  the  collection 
and  delivery  of  letters. 

The  Postmaster  trusts  that  the  facilities  thus  afforded  may 
prove  satisfactory  and  acceptable. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

B.  T.  MORGAN, 
Superintendent  City  Delivery 
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Rev.  A.  D.  Wheeler,  D.  D.,  of  Topsham,  Maine,  read  the  fol- 
lowing 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  MAINE  CON- 
FERENCE OF  UNITARIAN  CHURCHES. 

This  report  will  be  as  brief  as  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts 
in  recrard  to  the  field  of  missionary  operations  in  Maine,  the 
present  condition  of  our  churches,  and  the  work  accomplished, 
will  allow. 

The  field  is  large ;  being  nearly  equal  in  territory  to  that  of 
the  five  other  New  England  States  combined.  It  extends  from 
the  latitude  of  Portsmouth  beyond  that  of  Quebec.  Our  churches, 
comparatively  few  in  number,  are  scattered  at  various  intervals 
over  almost  the  entire  settled  portions.  The  distance  by  the 
most  direct  route,  between  Kennebunk  and  Houlton,  is  but  little 
less  than  three  hundred  miles,  and  about  sixty  miles  of  this  dis- 
tance must  be  travelled  by  stage.  The  distance  along  the  coast 
to  Eastport  and  Calais  is  not  very  different.  Of  course  it  is 
utterly  impracticable  to  hold  as  frequent  meetings  of  the  Maine 
Conference,  as  of  those  comprised  within  narrower  limits ;  and 
the  pastors  of  our  churches  are  unable  to  have  as  frequent  inter- 
course with  one  another;  and  whenever  thoy  do  meet,  it  must 
be,  in  most  cases,  at  considerable  expense  both  of  time  and 
money.  For  the  same  reason,  our  missionary  work,  though 
much  of  it  is  pleasant  and  agreeable,  is  often  attended  with 
fatigue  and  exposure,  of  which  the  reu[iembrance  is  always 
preferable  to  the  endurance. 

Most  of  our  established  societies  are  in  the  cities  and  larger 
towns,  and  are  in  general  self-sustaining,  though  some  have 
needed  assistance,  especially  at  the  beginning.  The  liberal  ele- 
ment throughout  the  State  is  large  and  increasing,  though  but 
partially  organized,  and  though  but  a  small  portion  of  it  is 
avowedly  Unitarian.  Indeed  but  little  i^ known  of  Unitarianism, 
distinctively  so  called,  outside  of  the  communities  in  whicii  it  is 
preached ;  and  misrepresentations  and  misapprehensions  in  re- 
gard to  it  are  everywhere  common.  Large  numbers  are  ready 
to  accept  it,  as  soon  as  they  hear  and  know  what  it  is ;  and  then 
it  is  not  unusual  to  be  told  tliat  they  had  always  been  Unita- 
rians, without  being  aware  of  the  fact.  There  are  some  who  are 
avowedly  such  in  almost  every  community.  There  are  more, 
perhaps,  who  call  themselves  Universalists,  because  Universalist 
preachers  have  more  frequently  beeu  among  them,  and  Uuiver- 
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salist  papers  have  a  wider  circulation.  There  are  some  of  the 
Christian  connections.  There  are  many  Spiritaalists,  and  those 
who  call  themselves  by  other  names  or  no  name  at  all.  But 
the  prevailing  sentiment  is  apparently  that  of  dissatisfaction  with 
Orthodoxy  in  all  its  forms,  rather  than  that  of  a  sincere  attach- 
ment to  any  form  of  a  liberal  faith.  This  dissatisfaction  with 
Orthodox  preaching,  and  the  absence  of  any  other  which  is  able 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  intelligent  people,  tends,  naturally,  to  re- 
ligious indifference,  and  to  the  neglect  of  all  religious  institu- 
tions. A  single  instance  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  In  a 
village  containing  a  population  of  1,500  or  2,000  people,  and 
two  so-called  evangelical  churches,  the  seat  also  of  a  literary 
institution  of  considerable  note  and  numbers,  it  is  stated,  on 
good  authority,  that  only  three  hundred  ordinarily  attend  wor- 
ship on  the  Sabbath.  What  the  people  need  is  a  different  style 
of  preaching,  and  a  more  truly  evangelical  doctrine.  Give  them 
these,  and  they  will  soon  become  interested,  and  the  churches 
will  be  filled. 

One  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  establishing  Liberal  Soci- 
ties  in  the  smaller  towns  and  communities  is  the  number  of 
other  societies  already  existing.  In  almost  every  town  or  plan- 
tation, no  matter  how  small  or  how  poor,  will  be  found  those 
belonging  to  three  or  four  different  denominations;  and  each 
must  have  its  own  minister.  All  combined  would  hardly  be 
able  to  provide  a  competent  support  for  one;  and  of  course  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  either  to  do  it  alone.  This  condition 
of  things  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  build  union  churches  — 
that  is,  churches  owned  in  common  by  different  denominations, — 
and  to  give  to  the  minister  a  circuit  of  three  or  four  adjacent 
towns  where  each  will  preach  in  his  turn  on  successive  Sundays. 
There  is  no  use  in  discussing  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  this  system,  since,  under  the  circumstances,  no  other  is  prac- 
ticable. We  can  come  into  this  arrangement,  and  take  our 
turn  in  the  use  of  thesejshurches  with  the  rest.  We  have  done 
it  already  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  almost  invariably  have 
had  larger  and  apparently  more  interested  audiences  than 
preachers  of  any  other  class.  There  are  scores  if  not  hun- 
dreds of  these  union  churches,  scattered  all  over  the  State. 
Indeed,  in  many  sections  of  the  State  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find 
any  other.  We  could  avail  ourselves  of  a  large  proportion  of 
them,  if  we  had  enough  of  the  right  kind  of  men  to  send  to 
them,  and  money  enough  to  aid  them  in  starting.  By  doing 
this,  it  seems  altogether  probable  that  we  could  soon  acquire  a 
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predominating  inflaence  over  an  extensive  region  where  now  we 
have  little  or  none. 

There  are  yet  some  important  places,  where  no  societies  of 
our  faith  exist,  and  where  it  is  hoped  they  may  soon  be  estab- 
lished and  become  self-supporting.  But  to  ensure  success,  the 
movement  in  each  should  be  made  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances.    We  merely  wait  our  opportunity. 

Such  is  our  field  of  labor,  and  such  is  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  be  accomplished  and  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 

At  present,  there  are  twenty-two  societies  in  the  State  already 
formed  or  in  the  process  of  formation.  Of  this  number  five 
date  their  origin  in  the  last  century,  and  eight  within  the  last 
seven  years ;  fourteen  are  able  to  support  preaching  without  ex- 
ternal aid ;  six  are  at  this  time  without  permanent  ministers ; 
three  have  no  houses  of  worship ;  one  is  building  a  church,  and 
has  its  exterior  nearly  completed ;  and  one  is  raising  funds  for 
the  same  purpose,  having  $3,000  or  more,  already  secured. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Conference,  during  the  past  year,  has 
had  the  aid  for  a  short  period  of  ten  dififerent  persons  or  mis- 
sionaries; one  a  layman  employed  on  several  occasions;  six 
from  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge  during  their  summer 
vacation,  and  three  clergymen  not  in  charge  of  parishes,  for  sev- 
eral Sundays  each. 

The  results  of  the  year's  work  may  be  stated  thus :  — 

One  church  erected  with  the  prospect  of  being  soon  com- 
pleted. 

One  minister  installed  over  the  excellent  society  in  Kenne- 
bunk«  * 

One  ordained  over  the  young  and  vigorous  society  at  Houlton. 

One  invited  to  the  regenerated  and  now  self-sustaining  society 
at  Castine ;  his  salary  provided  for  and  a  parsonage  purchased, 
to  be  occupied  free  of  rent. 

The  society  at  Thomaston  so  far  revived  as  to  have  raised  a 
considerable  sum  for  the  support  of  preaching;  but  not  yet 
enough  for  the  repair  of  its  church. 

That  at  Standish  so  far  revived  as  to  be  able  to  raise  a  much 
lai^ger  sum  both  for  the  support  of  preaching  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repairs ;  about  $1,000  in  all. 

Three  new  societies ;  two  already  organized,  and  another  about 
to  be  organized  in  the  important  towns  of  Gorham,  Buck^port 
and  Dover;  one  having  a  church  already  at  command,  another 
providing  means  to  erect  one,  and  all  promising  well  in  the 
luture. 
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Five  missionary  stations  where  services  are  held  res^olarly  in 
union  churches  every  fourth  week,  and  where  those  who  attend 
them  defray  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  expense. 

And  in  addition  to  these,^ecn  other  places  which  have  been 
visited  more  or  less  frequently  by  myself  and  others;  making 
twenty-five  difiFerent  places  in  all,  in  which  missionary  labors 
have  been  performed. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  these  smaller  places"should  be  neg- 
lected, and  no  money  or  time  expended  upon  them.  Jiut  it 
should  be  remembered  it  is  our  duty  to  sow  beside  all  waters, 
and  that  these  are  the  rills  which  feed  the  larger  streams.  It 
may  be  true  that  they  are  of  less  consequence  considered  by 
themselves,  but  if  all  the  sources  become  dry,  where  will  be  the 
river  ?  In  material  things  our  cities  and  centres  of  business  are 
supplied  from  the  country;  and  just  in  proportion  as  this  supply 
is  cut  off,  the  cities  themselves  will  languish.  It  is  the  same  in 
spiritual  things.  Many  of  our  once  Bourishing  societies  in  Maine 
have  been  weakened  and  eventually  have  ceased  to  exist,  from 
this  very  cause.  Business  changes  in  many  instances  have  seri- 
ously affected  the  growth  of  societies.  By  removal  or  other 
causes,  their  most  substantial  members  are  taken  away,  and  none 
come  in  to  supply  their  place.  What  else  could  they  do  bat 
expire  ?  Our  larger  churches  need  a  back  country  to  support 
them  as  well  as  our  larger  towns.  And  the  sower  who  goes 
forih  to  sow,  must  not  be  disappointed  or  surprised  if  some  seeds 
fall  by  the  wayside,  or  in  stony  places  or  among  thorns,  for 
others  may  fall  upon  good  ground  and  bring  forth  fruit,  thirty 
or  sixty  or  a  hundred  fold.  Jesus  himself  gathered  his  disci- 
ples and  taught  them  in  the  obscure  villages  and  along  the  high- 
ways and  by-ways  of  Judea  and  the  surrounding  provinces,  as 
well  as  in  the  larger  cities ;  and  his  parting  command  was, "  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 

The  Maine  Conference,  as  such,  has  taken  no  action  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  a  Statement  of  Faith.  Individual  churches  are 
present  by  their  delegates,  and  if  deemed  necessary,  will  speak 
and  act  for  them,  themselves.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt, 
however,  that  all  would  regard  it  as  a  calamity,  if  by  any  act  or 
omission  of  this  body,  when  so  much  work  has  been  already 
accomplished,  and  so  much  more  remains  to  bo  done,  we  should 
weaken  our  forces,  and  cease  to  work  harmoniously  together. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  D.  WHEELER,  Secretary. 
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Rev.  J.  P.  Lovering,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  read  the  following 

REPORT   OF    THE    SECRETARY  OF  THE    NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  New  Hampshire  Unitarian  Association  was  organized 
Feb.  25,  1863.  It  is  the  oldest  of  our  Local  Conferences.  It 
includes  sixteen  societies.  Its  meetings  are  at  the  call  of  its 
oflScers.  The  last  was  held  in  Juno,  at  East  Wilton;  where  a 
thriving  society  has  been  organized,  and  a  neat  church  edifice 
built  within  a  year  and  a  half.  With  one,  or  possibly  two  ex- 
ceptions, every  society  can  be  spoken  of  as  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition ;  and  in  one  instance,  that  of  Manchester,  under  the  pas- 
torate of  Rev.  Chas.  B.  Ferry,  there  is  a  very  emphatic  promise 
of  extended  usefulness  and  increase. 

Our  work  of  instituting  societies  in  New  Hampshire  is  by  no 
means  completed,  while  there  may  be  need  of  fostering  with 
timely  care  societies  already  existing,  which  from  the  nature  of 
things  are  in  need  of  assistance.  There  is  large  hope  of  bring- 
ing together  thriving  societies  in  certain  large  and  growing  com- 
munities where  no  special  missionary  effort  has  been  made,  yet 
where  success  seems  inevitable,  if  two  conditions  can  be  met 
I  mean  two  conditions  aside  from  the  encouragement  which  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  or  the  wise  council  of  our 
ministry,  can  give. 

The  first  condition  concerns  politics.  New  Hampshire,  more 
than  any  other  New  England  State,  has  very  sharp  social  divis- 
ions on  account  of  political  differences.  The  only  way  such  di- 
visions can  be  done  away  with  is  by  a  larger  and  more  generous 
religious  culture.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  those  of  spe- 
cial prominence  as  political  leaders  in  the  State,  are  favorably 
inclined  to  our  Unitarian  thought  and  faith. 

They  catch  the  breath  of  our  mountains  in  its  fresh,  vigorous, 
liberty-loving  spirit.  I  do  not  say  that  all  such  are  distinct- 
ively Unitarians.  In  many  instances  they  have  but  a  vague  idea 
of  what  our  Unitarianism  is.  Of  one  thing  they  are  satisfied, 
—  that  the  prevailing  theology  is  repugnant  to  them,  and  that 
they  can  have  no  sympathy  with  the  spirit  pervading  the  popular 
churches.  So  far  as  representative  minds  are  concerned,  I  know 
this  to  be  the  fact.  And  throughout  the  communities  outlying 
our  cities  and  larger  villages,  I  have  found  a  most  hearty,  cor- 
dial, grateful  welcome  given  to  our  Unitarian  Christian  faith. 
But  we  need  to  have  it  understood  in  every  community  in  New 
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Hampshire  where  any  missionary  work  is  projected,  that  the  min- 
ister is  not  stump  orator  ;  that  whatever  eulogium  he  may  utter 
concerning  the  politics  of  heaven,  he  shall  leave  the  political  par- 
tisanship of  earth  for  week-day  labor.  With  the  broadest  and 
most  generous  concession  to  the  minister's  right  to  think  and  vote 
as  his  reason  and  conscience  dictate  on  public  questions,  and 
with  no  desire  to  prohibit  the  discussion  of  the  underlying  prin> 
ciples  involved,  there  is  a  repugnance  amounting  to  a  just  abhor- 
rence of  what  is  known  as  political  preaching. 

Another  condition  of  much  graver  and  more  generally 
acknowledged  importance  is  some  distinct  and  authoritative 
statement  concerning  the  principles  of  our  faith.  Men  and 
women  will  not  take  up  Unitarianism  blindfolded.  They  demand 
to  know  what  it  has  done  and  what  it  means.  While  there  are 
none  who  care  to  be  trammelled  by  a  creed  which  shall  define 
the  limits  of  faith  and  prescribe  a  course  of  thought,  outside  of 
which  it  cannot  be  orthodox  to  wander,  no  one  is  content  to 
take  up  with  a  faith  which  offers  no  positive  declaration  of 
truth,  and  which  is  utterly  without  purpose  or  plan. 

Give  to  the  missionary  the  right  to  say  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Unitarian  churches  that  as  a  denomina- 
tion we  occupy  an  unequivocal  Christian  position,  with  no  Ninth 
Article  to  stultify  the  only  authorized  expression  of  Christian 
faith  wo  have ;  set  up  a  standard  for  the  people  under  which 
your  enlisting  officers  can  receive  recruits ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  in  every  community  throughout  New  Hampshiroy 
men  and  women  who  would  gladly  assume  our  name  and  work 
in  our  cause. 

J.  F.  LOVERING,  Secretary. 

Sev.  George  L.  Chaney,  of  Holiis  Street  Church,  Boston,  read 
the  following 

REPORT  OF  THE   SECRETARY  OF  THE  SUFFOLK 

CONFERENCE  OF  UNITARIAN  AND  OTHER 

CHRISTIAN   CHURCHES. 

The  Suffolk  Conference  Was  formed  in  December,  1866,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Conference 
held  in  Syracuse  the  preceding  October.  It  includes  ninoteen 
(19)  churches,  which  are  represented  in  the  Conference  by  their 
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respective    ministers  and  six  lay  delegates.      The  following 
named  churches  belong  to  the  Conference:  — 

Arlington  St.  Church,  Boston, 
Church  in  Brattle  Square,  Boston. 
Church  of  the  Disciples,  Boston. 
Church  of  the  Unity,  Boston. 
Church  in  North  Chelsea. 
Church  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  Boston. 
First  Congregational  Church,  Boston. 
First  Unitarian  Society  in  Chelsea. 
Hollis  St.  Church,  Boston. 
Hanover  St.  Chapel,  Boston. 
Hawes  Place  Church,  So.  Boston. 
Kevf  North  Church,  Boston. 
Pitts  St  Chapel,  Boston. 
So.  Congregational  Church,  Boston. 
Warren  St.  Chapel,  Boston. 
Washington  Village  Chapel,  Boston. 
New  South  Free  Church,  Boston. 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Boston. 
Church  of  Our  Father,  East  Boston. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Conference  as  to  the  "  condition  and  'working  "  of  the  SuflFolk 
Conference,  we  are  tempted  to  reply  in  the  words  of  the  cook, 
who  being  asked  the  state  of  the  eggs  she  was  boiling,  answered 
that  "  they  had  been  boiling  three  hours  and  were  not  soft  yet." 
We  have  kept  our  churches  in  a  state  of  ebullition  for  four  years, 
and  we  do  not  yet  discern  any  sign  of  softening. 

Excellent  people  in  the  separate  churches  have  been  brought 
together  through  the  influence  of  the  Conference,  but  the  churches 
themselves  resist  all  attempts  hitherto  tried  to  mass  and  attach 
them. 

We  believe  that  our  meetings,  and  the  humane  enterprises  we 
have  encouraged,  have  quickened  men  and  women  in  all  the 
churches ;  and  these  people  conferring  and  working  together  have 
reaped  their  reward  in  a  new  access  of  life  and  zeal.  So  far  as 
they  have  been  able  to  infuse  their  spirit  into  the  separate 
churches  to  which  they  belong,  these  churches  have  profited  by 
our  Conference ;  but  it  remains  a  lamentable  confession  that  our 
Conference  has  not  given  to  its  churches  that  sense  of  having 
one  faith,  one  work  and  one  destiny,  which  would  do  much  to 
increase  our  effectiveness  as  a  denomination,  and  which  may  fairly 
be  attempted  by  a  Local  Conference. 
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Perhaps  there  is  somethiDg  in  the  manner  of  oar  working 
which  has  occasioned  tins  result.  Perhaps  we  have  given  too 
little  heed  to  the  churches  as  such,  and,  taking  their  good  estate 
for  granted,  have  aimed  too  directly  at  the  evils  in  the  world  at 
large.  We  have  had  no  doubt  that  the  mission  of  the  Christian 
Church  was  to  replace  these  evils  with  good.  Given  nineteen 
Christian  churches  with  their-  ministers,  church  buildings,  chap- 
els;  and  varied  congregations :  and  it  would  seem  that  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  unite  them  in  their  common  work  of  curing 
evil  and  supplying  good.  With  this  view  we  began  by  appoint- 
ing experienced  people  upon  special  committees,  and  intrusted 
to  them  the  duty  of  presenting  reports  upon  such  subjects  as  — 
•'  Our  duty  to  the  sick  and  lonely  in  our  Public  Institutions  and 
to  vagrant  children  in  the  streets." 

We  looked  at  the  vast  company  of  unchurched  and  unfriended 
people  in  the  great  city,  and  asked  ourselves  what  we  could  do 
for  them.  "  Ask  me  to  preach  to  them  in  the  theatre,"  said  our 
brother  Hepworth,  and  we  asked  him,  and  many  others  ufter 
him ;  ard  for  four  years  we  have  maintained  a  course  of  Sunday 
evening  services  in  the  Boston  Theatre.  Not  satisfied  with 
preaching  to  the  people,  we  invited  them  to  unite  with  us  in  an 
open  meeting  for  conversation  upon  religious  subjects ;  and  a 
series  of  conference  meetings  was  held  during  one  season  in 
Horticultural  Hall.  Five  hundred  people  were  present  at  each 
of  these  meetings. 

These  undertakings  were  new  at  the  time.  They  received 
the  criticism  and  suspicion  which  always  attend  the  use  of  new 
methods.  "  How  will  these  things  benefit  the  churches  which 
are  your  especial  charge?"  it  was  asked.  "Will  they  not 
injure  the  church  with  diversion  from  its  sober  and  decent 
ways  ?  "  After  four  years  of  trial  we  think  most  people  will 
agree  that  the  theatre  meetings  have  not  injured  the  churches. 
Perhaps  most  people  will  agree  that  they  have  not  done  the 
churches,  as  such,  much  good.  But  their  derence  lies  in  what 
they  have  done  for  the  people  who  attended  them.  We  have  at 
least  shown  the  unchurched  public  that  our  churches  are  not  sat- 
isfied to  stand  apart  from  them,  and  are  willing  to  go  more  than 
half-way  to  meet  and  help  them.  But  we  did  not  limit  our  hos- 
pitality to  the  hall  and  theatre.  We  prepared  a  tabular  view 
of  all  our  churches  and  chapels,  and  scattered  it  among  the 
audience.  We  gave  the  people  full  information  of  our  church 
location,  and  meetings,  and  the  residence  of  the  ministers ;  and 
cordially  invited  them  to  accept  the  services  of  both  church  aud 
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minister.  We  went  further.  We  started  a  SuflTolk  Union  for 
Christian  Work.  We  urged  them  to  join  it,  and  oflFered  our 
assistance  in  conducting  it. 

But  the  simultaneous  revival  of  the  "  Young  Men's  Christian 
Union,"  appealing  to  the  same  people  for  support,  made  it  expe- 
dient to  let  the  Suffolk  Union  stand  in  abeyance,  until  its  larger 
plan  should  be  attained  bj  the  expanding  spirit  and  methods  of 
the  Young  Men's  Union.  The  work  of  the  Suffolk  Union  hav- 
ing been  mainly  performed  by  members  of  the  Conference,  it  is 
fair  to  include  their  doings  in  their  report.  These  consist  of  the 
opening,  for  a  season,  of  a  room  for  social  meeting  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  during  one  summer  the  maintenance  of  an  after- 
noon service  of  devotion  and  preaching  in  Faneuil  Hall.  Under 
the  superintendence  of  the  section  upon  education,  a  selection 
of  the  tracts  of  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Commission  of  London  was 
made  and  adapted  to  use  in  Boston.  These  tracts  were  scat- 
tered about  the  city.  The  section  upon  amusements,  after  start- 
ing free  entertainments  of  a  religious  character  in  several  of  our 
chapels,  petitioned  the  city  for  free  concerts  for  the  people  to 
be  given  in  the  Music  Hall.  Tiieir  petitions,  signed  by  influ- 
ential citizens,  was  granted,  and  the  people  met  in  Music  Hall 
and  enjoyed  the  organ,  and  the  varied  singing  which  accompa- 
nied it. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  has  received  the  earnest  attention 
of  members  of  the  Conference  is  Industrial  Education.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose  made  an  extensive  study  of 
the  subject,  and  finally  petitioned  the  city  government  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Industrial  Education  already  recognized  as 
a  part  of  our  Public  School  System,  and  its  enlargement.  As 
the  result  of  this  movement,  the  girls  in  our  public  schools  will 
hereafter  graduate  well-taught  in  sewing  and  cutting,  and  a 
more  practical  character  will  be  given  to  the  instruction  in  draw- 
ing. The  schools  for  news-boys  were  established  partly  in  re- 
sponse to  our  petition. 

We  have  given  to  the  reform  in  prison  discipline  our  best  in- 
terest and  aid.  The  problem  of  healthy  homes  for  the  working 
people  has  employed  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  some  of  our  mem- 
bers with  promise  of  tangible  results. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  labors  of  the  Conference  thus 
briefly  sketched,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  advance  by  the 
fitraight  line  upon  the  evils  in  our  community. 

And  yet  we  have  not  forgotten  the  necessity  of  ministering  to 
the  peculiar  life  of  the  church.    "  How  to  interest  the  young  in 
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its  labor" ;  "  Meetings  for  religious  Conference  " ;  "  Hospitality 
in  our  churches  to  strangers  who  come  to  the  city";  *' Lay 
preaching  " ;  "  New  church  enterprises  in  our  neighborhood," — 
all  these  subjects  have  been  carefully  discussed  and  voted  upon. 

During  one  season  there  was  a  meeting  for  devotion  in  some 
one  of  our  churches  every  day  in  the  week.  We  have  systema- 
tized the  charitable  work  of  the  churches  by  districting  the  city 
and  assigning  a  distinct  section  to  each  church. 

We  have  aided  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation in  raising  money,  and  presenting  his  missionary  enter- 
prises to  the  public.  This  list  of  our  doings  may  suffice  for  a 
report  of  the  working  of  the  Conference.  It  may  seem  to  be  the 
record  of  a  grand  success.  But  we  do  not  present  it  as  such. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  our  work- 
ing. Its  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  working  of 
all  the  churches,  each  and  all  well-informed  and  heartily  inter- 
ested in  these  doings.  Much  of  our  report  will  be  as  new  to 
the  delegates  from  our  own  churches  as  to  those  from  other 
Conferences. 

It  seems  impossible,  where  churches  are  socially  distinct  and 
traditionally  separate,  especially  where  their  members  are  sub- 
ject to  the  numberless  engagements  of  city-life,  to  associate  them 
in  unions  which  summon  their  members  to  frequent  meetings, 
and  continuous  labors. 

The  utmost  we  have  attained  is  the  fellowship  and  co-opera- 
tion of  a  few  kindred  souls  out  of  all  the  churches.  Perhaps  the 
utmost  we  can  hope  in  a  large  city,  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  such  consulting  and  agreeing  individuals.  But  if  good  service 
to  the  world  is  done,  and  we  are  blessed  in  doing  it  in  the  future, 
as  we  have  been  in  the  past,  we  shall  gladly  respond,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, to  your  invitation  to  account  for  ourselves. 

GEORGE  L.  CHANEY,  Secretary. 

Rev.  Frederic  Hinckley,  of  Harrison  Square,  Dorchester 
District,  Boston,  read  the  following 

REPORT    OF     THE    SECRETARY    OF     THE    NORFOLK 

CONFERENCE   OF    UNITARIAN    AND    OTHER 

CHRISTIAN   CHURCHES. 

Among  the  earliest  to  respond  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Conference  touching  the  organization  of  Local  Confer- 
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ences,  were  the  XTiutarian  churches  of  Norfolk  County,  Mass. 
Thirteen  of  these  churches  came  together,  by  their  pastors  and 
lay  delefirated,  Dec.  6,  1866,  and  formed  the  <*  Norfolk  Confer- 
ence of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches  " ;  adopting  with 
some  slight  modifications,  the  Constitution  suggested  by  the 
Committee  of  the  National  Council.  To-day  there  are  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  Conference  twenty-five  churches  or  societies, 
as  follows:  — 

The  First  Parish,  Boston,  Dorchester  District,  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Hall. 

The  First  Religious  Society,  Boston  Highlands,  Rev.  George 
Putnam,  D.  D. 

Tlie  Third  Religious  Society,  Boston,  Dorchester  District,  Rev. 
T.  J.  Mumford, 

The  Mt.  Pleasant  Congregational  Church,  Boston  Highlands. 

The  Third  Unitarian  Society,  Boston,  Harrison  Square. 

The  Church  of  the  Unity,  Boston,  Neponset. 

The  First  Parish,  Btookline,  Rev.  Frederic  H.  Hedge,  D.  D. 

The  First  Congregational  Parish,  Canton,  Rev.  George  F. 
Piper. 

The  First  Parish,  Dedham,  Rev.  Geo.  M.  Folsom. 

The  Third  Parish,  IVest  Dedham,  Rev.  Elisha  Gifford. 

The  First  Parish,  Dover,  Rev.  Calvin  S.  Locke. 

The  Second    Congregational    Society,    Hyde    Park,   Rev. 
Francis  C.  Williams. 

The  First  Congregational  Society,  Jamaica  Plain,  Rev.  James 
W.  Thompson,  D.  D. 

The  First  Congregational  Parish,  Medfield,  Rev.  James  H. 
Wiggin. 

The  Liberal  Christian  Society,  West  Medway. 

The  First  Congregational  Society,  Milton,  Rev.  John  H.  Mor- 
ison,  D.  D. 

The  South  Parish,  South  Natick,  Rev.  Horatio  Alger. 

The  First  Congregational  Society,  Needham   and    Chantville, 
Rev.  Albert  B.  Yorse. 

The  First  Congregational  Society,   Quincy,  Rev.  John  D. 
Wells. 

The  First  Unitarian  Society,  Randolph. 

The  First  Congregational  Parish,  Hest  Rozbury,  Re?.  Augus- 
tus M.  Haskell. 

The  First  Congregational  Society,  Sharon. 

The  First   Congregational   Church,  Sherbom,  Rev.  William 
Brown. 
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Tho  First  Congregational  Society,  Wcdpolc,  Re7.  William  B. 
Smith. 

The  Universalist  Chnrch  in  Boston  Highlands  and  that  in 
South  Dcdham  have  also  cordially  acted  with  us,  through  their 
pastors,  and  sometimes  by  lay  delegates;  the  former  having 
each  read  essays  at  our  meetings  and  participated  freely  in  our 
discussions. 

Durinc^  the  four  years  of  its  existence,  the  Conference  has 
met  thirteen  (13)  times.  At  each  of  these  meetings,  one  or 
more  essays  have  been  presented,  followed  by  full  discussion 
on  some  topic  of  religious,  moral,  or  practical  and  financial 
bearing.  In  the  selection  of  subjects  for  consideration  or  action, 
we  have  endeavored  to  keep  in  view  all  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Conference  was  formed.  Those  purposes,  as  expressed  in 
the  Constitution, adopted  by  us, in  common,!  suppose,  with  most 
of  the  other  Local  Conferences,  are  three :  — 

I.  '^  To  promote  the  Religious  Life  and  Mutual  Sympathy  of 
the  Churches  "; 

IL  "To  enable  them  to  co-operate  in  Missionary  Work " ; 
and 

III.    •'  In  raising  Funds  for  various  Christian  purposes." 

From  the  circular  of  the  National  Council,  accompanying  tho 
constitution,  by  them  recommended,  and  adopted  by  the  Confer- 
ences, it  appears  that  this  statement  concerning  the  raising  of 
funds  was  designed  to  have  special,  though,  of  course,  not  exclu- 
sive, application  to  the  annual  contribution  for  the  American 
Unitarian  Association. 

How  far  has  our  Conference  been  able  to  accomplish  these 
several  purposes  ?  The  time  properly  allotted  to  theso  reports 
permits  ohly  the  briefest  possible  reply.  As  before  remarked, 
they  have  been  all  kept  in  view. 

So  far  as  Religious  Lire,  —  whether  considered  individually  as 
a  personal  experience,  or  collectively  as  in  the  activity  of  a 
church,  —  so  far  as  this  is  to  be  promoted  by  clear  thought  of  its 
nature,  origin,  agencies  and  manifestations,  jLhe  direct  attention 
which  has  been  given  to  tliis  subject,  in  both  directions,  in 
carefully  prepared  papers  and  in  earnest  discussions,  cannot 
have  failed  of  doing  something  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  result  So  far  as  this  life,  in  individual  or  church, 
may  be  quickened  by  contact  with  it  in  another,  our  very 
coming  together,  in  its  interest,  and  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing and  increasing  it,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  make  it  more 
intense  and  efficient.     In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  however. 
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this  resalt  is  to  be  evidenced  more  in  the  personal  consciousness 
and  in  the  individual  church  than  by  any  general  demonstra- 
tion before  the  eyes  of  the  Conference  at  large. 

That  mutual  sympathy  of  the  churches  (another  branch  of 
the  first  purpose)  has  been  promoted  by  the  action  of  the  Con- 
ference, we  are  also  very  confident  The  evidence  of  this  is 
very  open  and  palpable.  It  is  seen  in  the  constantly  increasing 
interest  of  its  meetings,  the  regularity  with  which  nearly  every 
church  in  its  connection  is  represented,  the  large  delegations 
attending  from  many  of  them,  and  the  hearty  expressions  of 
satisfaction  at  the  close.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  surer  method 
of  increasing  acquaintance  and  good  fellowship,  than  this  prac- 
tice of  all  the  churches  by  ever-changing  delegations,  visiting 
one  of  their  number  in  succession,  and  at  brief  intervals.  Still 
better,  let  each  church,  in  turn,  invite  the  other  churches  to  meet 
with  itself,  throwing  heart  and  home  open  with  generous  hospi* 
tality,  and  it  shall  find  at  once  its  own  interest  deepened  and 
its  sympathies  enlarged.  In  our  own  experience,  the  hospi- 
tality has  not  been  wanting,  and  the  increased  sympathy  is 
evident 

The  second  purpose  sought  by  the  organization  of  the  Local 
Conference,  is  co-operation  of  the  churches  in  missionary  work. 
For  this  work  our  own  field  is  probably  more  limited  than  that 
of  any  other  Conference.  Yet  it  has  not  been  without  opportu- 
nities. Nor  have  these  been  neglected.  There  are  twenty-five 
towns  in  the  territory  covered  by  our  operations.  Four  years 
ago,  fourteen  of  them  had  each  a  flourishing  Unitarian  church, 
several  of  them  more  than  one.  Four  others  were  provided 
with  churches  of  the  Universalist  faith.  The  towns  of  Sharon 
and  Needham  had  church  edifices,  but  no  stated  worship. 
These  have  since  been  opened,  and  services  are  regularly  main- 
tained. The  latter  is  connected  with  Qrantville,  where  services 
were  some  time  since  commenced,  both  being  now  in  charge  of 
the  same  minister.  In  Hyde  Park,  a  new  and  rapidly  growing 
town,  on  the  line  of  the  Hartford  and  Erie  Railroad,  services 
were  commenced  by  ministers  of  the  Conference  in  the  summer 
of  1867,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  society  now  established 
and  flourishing.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  last  year,  meet- 
ings were  held  in  West  Medway  and  Randolph,  and  are  still 
continued,  being  almost  entirely  sustained  by  the  subscriptions 
of  the  people.  There  remain  but  two  towns  unprovided  for; 
and  one  (if  not  both)  of  these,  is  at  such  short  diitunce  from 
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the  Unitarian  church  in  the  next  town,  that  its  necessities  in 
this  respect  cannot  be  considered  very  urgent 

It  should  also  be  added,  that,  in  connection  with  the  preach- 
ing commenced  last  year  in  Randolph  and  West  Medway,  one 
or  two  persons,  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  were  employed 
several  weeks,  visiting  in  these  and  the  neighboring  towns, 
selling  books,  distributing  tracts,  and  obtaining  information  as 
to  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  people,  and  the  best  methods 
of  supply. 

In  this  work,  as  in  that  before  spoken  of,  we  have  had  tho 
cordial  co-operation  and  the  efficient  support  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association. 

There  is  a  kind  of  mission  work,  including  works  of  charity, 
sympathy,  and  helpfulness  in  every  way,  confined  to  the  nar- 
rower field  of  town  and  village  life,  which  we  have  left  to, 
and  enjoined  upon,  the  individual  churches.  Two,  if  not  more, 
of  our  medtings,  have  been  largely  taken  up  by  earnest  dis- 
cussions as  to  the  best  methods  of  organizing  the  parish  for 
this  work. 

There  remains  the  answer  to  the  question,  What  has  the  Con- 
ference done  in  the  work  of  "  raising  funds  "  7  Our  experience 
has  clearly  proved  that  the  Local  Conference  may  be  made  the 
efficient  and  sufficient  agent  for  this  work.  It  furnishes  the 
ready,  practical  answer  to  the  question,  so  perpetually,  so  anx- 
iously put :  ''  By  what  method  shall  we  raise  the  necessary 
money  lor  our  denominational  purposes?  "  Here  is  the  method 
already  in  our  hands.  Here  is  the  machinery  wherewith  to  work 
out  the  result.  Like  all  machinery,  its  use  has  to  be  learned. 
Its  parts  may  need  to  be  re-adjusted.  The  best  results  are  to 
be  had  only  after  repeated  and  long-continued  experiment  But, 
regarding  these  conditions,  and  fulfilling  them,  the  result  will  at 
last  appear. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  our  own  action  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  —  the  leading  object  of  interest  in  this 
connection.  Last  year  the  officers  of  the  various  Conferences, 
in  dividing  up  the  $100,000  desired  for  that  Association,  assigned 
$10,000  of  it  as  the  portion  of  the  Norfolk  Conference.*  As 
soon  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  had  prepared  his  cir- 
culars, the  Secretary  of  the  Conference  took  a  sufficient  number 
of  them  for  its  churches,  appended  to  each  of  them  a  statement 

*  It  was  found,  on  examination,  that  the  contributions  of  the  previous 
year  feU  short  of  that  amount  by  nearly  92,800. 
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of  the  amount  assigned,  the  amount  raised  the  previous  year,  the 
percentage  of  increase  necessary  to  make  up  the  deficiency, 
together  with  the  particular  contribution  of  the  church  addressed, 
or,  if  a  non-contributor,  the  statement  of  that  fact;  closing  with 
an  earnest,  but  courtc^ps,  request  for  their  best  endeavors  in  re- 
sponse. These  circulars  were  then  sent  to  the  minister  and 
two  or  three  of  the  leading  laymen,  and  sometimes  laywomen, 
of  each  church.  The  subject  had  also  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Conference  at  its  early  fall  meeting.  The  result  appears  in  the 
fact  that  the  contribution  of  $7,744.19  in  1868  became  in  1869, 
$9,129.20.  Not  quite  up  to  the  desired  point,  but  certainly 
holding  out  strong  encouragement  for  a  renewed  effort  the  pres- 
ent year  to  complete  the  desired  amount. 

For  the  successful  working  out  of  this  method  of  contribu- 
tion through  the  Conferences,  three  things  are  requisite :  — 

First,  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Local  Conferences  through 
their  secretaries  and  other  officers.  By  these  the  amount  de- 
sired should  be  carefully  apportioned,  in  a  manner  at  once 
equitable  and  feasible;  just  and  fair  to  all,  and  likely  to  bo 
obtained.  If  the  apportionment  of  one  year  is  found  not  to 
answer  these  conditions,  let  it  be  re-adjusted  till  it  is  both  fair 
and  possible. 

Second,  efficient  action  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  each 
Local  Conference,  in  making  a  like  equitable  and  feasible 
apportionment  among  the  churches,  in  explaining  and  commend- 
ing the  measure  at  the  meeting  preceding  the  day  of  contribution ; 
and  on  the  part  of  its  secretary,  particularly,  in  accompanying 
the  general  circular  by  his  own  official  appeal  to  the  ministers 
and  laymen  to  whom  those  circulars  are  addressed. 

Third,  persistent  following  up  of  the  method,  year  after  year, 
till  patient  working  shall  have  brought  success,  —  the  establish- 
ment of  a  systematic  habitof  giving  on  the  partof  each  society, — 
giving,  not  irregularly,  now  profusely,  now  niggardly,  now  not 
at  all ;  but  according  to  its  means,  uniformly,  constantly,  and 
therefore  reliably. 

All  this,  of  course,  has  to  do  only  with  method.  If  it  be 
said  that  behind  method  is  disposition,  or  rather  an  indispo- 
sition, doubts  and  denials  of  the  just  claim,  the  Christian 
position  of  the  Association,  and  of  the  general  body  of  which  it 
is  the  executive  hand,  keeping  back  contributions  asked  for, 
then  the  Local  Conference  furnishes  an  oppoitunity  for  the 
frank  expression  of  the  doubt^  the  thorough  examination  of  the 
position,  the  justification  or  disproval  of  the  claim,  —  an  oppor- 
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tunitj  more  frequent  and  more  eztensiye  eyen  than  that  which 
is  souglit  80  eagerly  in  this  present  National  Conference. 

In  a  similar  manner  to  that  before  described,  the  churches  of 
the  Norfolk  Conference  have  been  called  upon,  last  year  and  this, 
to  contribute  to  the  treasury  of  the  Snnitiy  School  Society,  on 
the  second  Sunday  in  May. 

Six  hundred  dollars  were  also  contributed  in  1868,  to  a  fair 
for  the  Boston  School  for  the  Ministry.  This  amount  was  sent 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  for  the  purchase  of  palmetto  and  other  work 
prepared  by  some  of  the  poor  of  that  city.  These  articles  were 
sold  at  the  fair  for  nearly  one  thousand  dollars,  of  which  six 
hundred  and  fifty  were  given  to  the  school,  and  the  balance  to 
various  deserving  charities.  Over  five  hundred  dollars  were 
also  raised  the  following  year,  for  the  Students'  Club  House  of 
the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge. 

In  these,  and  in  similar  ways,  has  the  Norfolk  Conference 
sought,  during  the  four  years  of  its  existence,  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  organized :  to  promote  religious  life, 
and  increase  Christian  sympathy ;  to  do  mission  work  as  it  had 
opportunity ;  and  to  further  the  raising  of  funds  for  Christian 
purposes. 

FREDERIC  HINCKLEY,  Secretary. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  moved  the  appointment  by  the  Chair  of  a 
business  committee  of  five. 

Rev.  H.  G.  Spaulding  said  he  had  a  resolution  which  he  would 
offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  motion  of  Dr.  Bellows,  as  follows : 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed,  representing 
as  nearly  as  may  be  the  existing  differences  of  opinion,  to  report 
to  the  Conference,  Thursday  morning,  a  plan  of  action,  if  any  be 
deemed  expedient^  respecting  changes  in  the  Preamble  and  Con- 
stitution, and  the  declaration  of  Unitarian  principles  or  doctrines ; 
and  that  all  motions  and  resolutions  concerning  these  matters  of 
which  notice  has  been  giyen  be  referred  to  this  Committee ;  —  this 
Committee  to  be  appointed  during  the  intermission  by  the  acting 
Chairman,  assisted  by  Rey.  Charles  Lowe  and  Wm.  B.  Weeden, 
Esq. 

After  brief  discussion  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Spaulding,  J.  B.  Green, 
and  J.  D.  Wells,  Mr.  Spaulding's  substitute  was  withdrawn. 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Bellows  was  then  adopted,  and  the  Chair 
announced  the  Committee,  as  follows:  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  Rev. 
E.  E.  Hale,  Rev.  J.  H.  Hey  wood,  Rev.  H.  G.  Spaulding,  Mr. 
William  B.  Weeden. 
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Mr.  Spaulding's  motion  was  then  renewed. 

After  brief  diacusaion  hy  Rev.  Messrs.  A.  P.  Putman,  G-.  H» 
Hepworth,  E.  E.  Hale,  and  others,  on  motion  of  Richard 
Warren,  E.^^q.,  it  was  voted,  128  to  116;  to  lay  Mr.  Spaalding's 
resolution  upon  the  table. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Brigham,  from  the  Committee  on  nomination  of  a 
temporary  chairman,  reported  the  name  of  Hon.  Henry  Cliapin, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  President  of  the  American  [Jnitarita 
Association,  for  that  office. 

The  Report  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Ohapin  was  unanimously 
elected. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  stated  that  a  luncheon  had  been  provided 
for  the  delegates  in  the  ante-room  of  the  Church,  and  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Warren,  the  Conference,  at  12^  o'clock,  took  a  recess  for 
one  hour. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Conference  re-assembled  at  1.30  P.  M.,  Hon.  Henry 
Chapin,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  the  chair. 

The  exercises  were  commenced  by  the  singing  of  one  verse 
of  the  hymn,  <'  The  Morning  Light  is  Breaking." 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen,  of  Worcester. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.   HENRT  CHAPIN. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  would  be  unjust  to  you  and 
myself  for  me  to  assume  the  duties  of  this  responsible  position 
without  one  word  of  explanation. 

The  decision  to  which  the  Convention  has  come,  is  to  me  a 
source  of  profound  regret  and  unmitigated  astonishment.  It  has 
been  my  fate  to  attend  some  political  conventions ;  but  I  never 
knew  until  this  time  that  a  man  who*has  been  called  upon  to 
preside  ever  such  an  audience  as  this  should  not  know  sometliing 
about  it  before  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon ;  and  the  fact  that 
be  occupies  a  position  in  connection  with  another  Christian 
Association  I  supposed  would  have  been  a  sufficient  guarantee 
against  being  called  upon  to  take  any  action  here ;  because 
fdthongh  I  have  been  connected  with  that  Association  but  a  few 
months,  I  have  been  unable  to  detect  anything  in  the  manage- 
ment of  it  which  might  give  countenance  to  something  which  I 
have  had  the  fortune  to  read  in  the  newspapers.     When  I  refloct 
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npon  the  character  of  the  audience  that  I  see  before  me,  and 
upon  the  men  who  have  been  called  upon  to  occupy  this  posi- 
tion; when  I  remember  those  friends  now  sleeping,  and  know 
with  what  power  and  eloquence  they  performed  the  duties  which 
devolved  upon  them,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  I  should  feel  a 
shrinking  in  attempting  to  follow  in  their  steps. 

But  some  one  must  perform  this  duty.  Mr.  Partridge,  the 
president,  this  forenoon,  would  not ;  Governor  Padelford  tvmdd 
not;  and  Mr.  Curtis  could  not.  I  have  come  all  the  way  frAm 
Massachusetts  here,  and  am  selected  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  Massachusetts  —  when  there  have  been  symp- 
toms of  rebellion  —  has  been  obliged  to  take  the  field. 

After  having  listened  to  the  excellent  and  able  report  of  the 
committee  this  morning,  and  seen  the  list  of  gentlemen  who  have 
the  business  of  this  Conference  in  charge,  I  see  that  there  is 
very  little  for  me  to  do,  except  to  endeavor  to  keep  this  Con- 
ference in  order.  I  shall,  of  course,  crave  your  aid  and  assis- 
tance in  endeavoring  to  do  my  duty.  It  is  my  desire  to  give 
to  every  member  every  proper  opportunity  for  the  expression  of 
his  views,  and  to  deal  fairly  and  impartially  with  all. 

Any  one  who  may  have  read  the  newspapers  within  the  last 
few  weeks  will  have  arrived  at  the  suspicion  that  there  is  some 
little  difierence  of  opinion  among  the  gentlemen  who  are  col- 
lected here,  and  might  even  suppose  —  if  he  didn't  know  the 
elements  with  which  he  was  dealing  —  that  there  was  something 
very  serious  involved  in  it  —  that  there  is  danger  ahead  I  I  met 
an  Orthodox  minister,  a  friend  of  mine,  yesterday,  who  said  to 
me :  "I  shall  be  very  anxious  to  hear  from  that  Convention."  I 
have  no  doubt  of  it  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  us.  We 
are  the  heretics  of  the  heretics,  you  know,  in  the  religious  world, 
and  we  must  bear  ourselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  justice  to 
our  principles.  We  need  have  no  great  fear  that  the  persons 
whom  I  see  before  me  arc  going  to  do  anything  that  is  danger- 
ous to  the  cause  of  religion  or  to  the  Unitarian  denomination. 
The  Apostles  sometimes  used  great  freedom  of  speech ;  so  do 
our  Unitarian  brethren ;  because  they  think,  perhaps,  that  some 
brother  is  to  be  blamed.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  when 
all  is  over,  they  will  all  go  their  way  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
Apostles  did  —  going  about  doing  good  according  to  their  power. 

Now,  this  fact  that  other  denominations  are  looking  upon  us, 
is  one  thing  which  you  ought  to  bear  in  mind.  When  the 
armies  of  Cyrus  were  gathered  about  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  were  quiet,  the  Jews,  it  is  said;  quarrelled  among  them- 
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selves ;  but  the  moment  the  army  advanced  they  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder.  So  must  it  be  with  us.  On  a  later  occasion,  before 
the  first  overt  act  of  rebellion  was  committed,  various  differ- 
ences existed  among  the  men  of  the  free  Slates,  and  how  many 
are  there  not  who  supposed  that  the  moment  an  overt  act  was 
committed,  there  would  bo  riot  and  bloodshed  in  the  Northern 
States  themselves ;  and  yet,  at  the  first  gunshot  signal  from 
Sumter,  every  man  on  this  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  felt 
that  the  time  for  discussions  among  us  of  the  North  was  at  an 
end ;  and  men,  who  perhaps  had  long  been  personal  enemies, 
went  forth,  side  by  side,  to  battle  in  a  common  cause  for 
victory. 

We  may  here  present  our  views  as  honest  men,  frankly, 
freely,  —  severely,  if  you  will,  —  but  with  an  abounding  charity, 
and  then  go  away  from  hero  to  do  our  work  —  as  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  —  of  promoting  ''Peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  men." 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  for  the  Committee  on  Business,  reported  — 
that  tliey  recommend  that  the  remaining  Local  Conference  Re- 
ports shall  be  read  this  afternoon ;  and  that  if  there  is  any  time 
before  four  o'clock,  any  resolutions  submitted  in  these  reports 
shall  be  considered ;  and  that  the  evening  shall  be  given,  first, 
to  Rev.  G.  H.  Hepworth's  report  on  theatre  meetings,  with  any 
discussion  that  may  arise  on  it ;  and,  second,  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  our  relations  with  other  Christian  denominations, 
to  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Hale.    Adopted. 

Rev.  George  Batchelor  of  Salem,  read  the  following 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ESSEX  COUNTY 
CONFERENCE  OF  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

The .  following  report,  having  been  presented  to  the  Essex 
Conference  for  correction  and  approval,  is,  by  a  vote  of  the 
Conference,  now  offered  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  work, 
spirit,  and  principles  of  that  body. 

The  Essex  Conference  of  Liberal  Christian  Churches  is  com- 
posed of  seventeen  societies,  of  which  at  the  request  of  your 
Council  I  give  the  names,  adding  also  the  date  of  organization : 
North  Parish  Church  and  Society,  N.  Andover,  1645;  First 
Parish,  Beverly,  1667;  Unitarian  Congregational  Society,  Dan- 
vers,  1866;  First  Parish,  Gloucester,  1642;  First  Parish, 
Haverhill,  1645;  Liberal  Christian  Society,  Ipswich,  1867; 
First  Unitarian  Society,  Lawrence,  1847;  Second  Coagrega- 
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tional  Society,  Lynn,  1822;  First  Congregational  Societj,  Lynn- 
field  Centre,  1715;  Second  Congregational  Society,  Marblebead, 
1716;  First  Religious  Society,  Newburyport,  1726;  First  Uni- 
tarian  Cbnrcb,  Peabody,  1825;  First  Congregational  Society, 
Salem,  1629;  Second  Cbnrcb,  Salem,  1717;  North  Gliurch, 
Salem,  1772;  Independent  Congregational  Church,  in  Barton 
Square,  Salem,  1824;  Unitarian  Society,  Swampscott,  1868. 

From  tbis  list  it  appears  that  of  the  seyenteen  societies  form- 
ing our  body,  firo  were  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century,  five 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  seven  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
only  four  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  such  a  circle  of 
ancient  churches,  the  work  of  a  Local  Conference,  so  recently 
formed,  must  be  quite  unlike  that  to  be  done  in  a  new  com- 
munity. Its  missionary  work  does  not  much  affect  the  8tati:?tics 
of  the  denomination.  Happily  that  is  not  the  safest  test  of 
prosperous  working.  In  a  county  where  churches  are  so 
closely  packed,  new  churches  can  seldom  be  formed  wiihout 
detriment  to  religion.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Conference, 
however,  occasional  preaching  has  been  maintained  in  seven 
different  places.  As  a  direct  result,  one  new  church  has  be- 
come prosperous  and  self-supporting,  one  old  church  has  been 
upheld  until  it  could  renew  its  prosperity  and  was  saved  by  the 
sympathy  of  sister  churches;  and,  most  important  of  all,  several 
ancient  churches,  which  four  years  ago  were  wavering  or  de* 
dining,  are  now  strong  and  resolute;  and  there  is  not  within 
the  limits  of  our  Conference  one  church  which  is  not  solidly 
established,  and  scarcely  one  that  is  not  growing  in  numbers  and 
influence.  Debts  have  been  paid,  improvements  have  been  made, 
new  needs  discovered  and  provided  for,  until  a  general  air  of 
thrift  and  prosperity  pervades  the  body. 

In  time  there  will  come  the  ability  as  well  as  the  desire  to 
enlarge  the  resources  of  those  who  are  at  the  outposts  of  relig- 
ious civilization.  The  contributions  to  the  funds  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  have  been  made  cheerfully,  and  are 
not  disproportioncd  to  the  relative  means  of  the  Conference. 

It  is  not  easy  to  detect  the  immediate  action  of  specific  reme- 
dies, but  the  coincidence  between  this  effort  at  co-operation  and 
the  uprising  of  the  people  is  jcertainly  remarkable. 

The  Conference  discharges  an  important  function  as  an  edu- 
cator of  the  people.  The  parishes  formerly  stood  aloof  from 
each  other,  ignorant  and  careless  concerning  the  opinions, 
methods,  and  prosperity  of  sister  churches.  There  was 
neither  harmony  nor    discord,  but    simplo    isolation.     Now 
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all  this  is  changed ;  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
county,  to  the  number  of  at  least  1000,  are  more  or  less 
regular  attendants  of  the  meetings.  They  not  only  hear  the 
sermonSy  essays,  discnssions,  and  reports ;  but  mingle  in  social 
intercoorse,  exchange  ideas,  compare  notes  in  friendly  conrer- 
sation,  and  so  gain  a  larger  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  unity  in 
diversity. 

They  have  listened  to  sermons,  addresses,  and  essays  from 
Collyer,  Gannett,  Hale,  Ware,  Calthrop,  Staples,  Lowe,  Briggs, 
and  Brigham ;  besides  ministers  and  laymen  in  our  own  churches. 
Matters  theological,  practical,  and  speculative  have  been  dis- 
cnsscd ;  such,  for  instance,  as  materialism  in  American  life ;  the 
church;  its  worship;  organization  for  work;  church  member- 
ship; Sunday-schools;  creeds;  woman's  work  in  the  ministry; 
missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad;  radicalism  and  conserva- 
tism ;  Christianity  and  free  religion.  There  have  been  notable 
reports  upon  Noyes's  Translation  of  the  New  Testament;  upon 
the  Cambridge  Divinity  School ;  and  a  series  of  admirable  notes 
of  practical  labor,  from  the  lady  who  is  agent  of  the  Conference. 

Such  varied  questions  have  been  discussed  freely  and  fear- 
lessly, with  no  detriment  to  the  essential  harmony  of  the  body. 

A  plan  was  set  on  foot  for  raising  $25,000  for  the  endowment 
of  a  new  professorship  in  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School.  The 
plan,  however,  found  an  easy  fulfilment  in  the  enterprise  and  sa- 
gacity of  the  President  of  the  University,  who  found  a  worthy  pro- 
fessor, and  somewhere  in  the  garrets  of  the  University  discovered 
the  funds  to  support  him.  The  Conference  having  been  superseded 
in  its  larger  plan,  gladly  contribnted  its  share  toward  the  sup- 
port of  students  in  the  Divinity  School,  without  remembering  to 
ask  their  theological  opinion.  It  has  always  manifested  a  quick 
sympathy  for  the  schools  which  train  our  ministers,  and  a  readi- 
ness to  contribute  for  their  support 

These  associated  churches  are  so  variously  constituted  that 
the  problem  at  the  outset  was  to  secure  an  organization  which 
would  easily  include  every  member  of  our  liberal  body,  whether 
Unitarian  or  not.  It  was  perceived  that  a  position  of  absolute 
independence  must  be  n  aintained,  in  which  we  should  be  free 
irom  all  '^  entangling  alliances  "  with  the  National  Conference  or 
the  American  Unitarian  Association.  To  this  end  a  constitution 
was  reported  by  Dr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Beane,  and  Judge  Newhall,  of 
which  this  is  the  preamble : ''  Whereas,  Christian  union  can  never 
be  effected  by  any  doctrinal  statement,  but  must  bo  reached  by 
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unity  of  the  spirit  and  earnest  co-operation  in  Christian  work ; 
therefore  we,"  etc.     Then  follow  the  articles  of  or^nization. 

This  free  organization  has  been  jealonsljr  guarded  until  this 
time.  Without  it,  we  should  fly  in  pieces  at  once;  with  it,  we 
have  proved  that  liberty  and  union  agree,  that  there  is  no  con- 
flict between  individuality  and  association,  and  that  perfect 
independence  is  the  best  basis  for  hearty  co-operation. 

The  record  of  the  Conference  has  been  throughout  consistent 
with  this  fundamental  principle  of  its  life.  Organized  for  Chris- 
tian work,  intended  to  promote  Christian  union,  it  has  steadily 
resisted  all  attempts  to  impose  limitations. 

Two  years  since  it  proclaimed  the  right  of  every  member  of 
the  National  Conference  freely  to  express  his  convictions  on  this 
floor,  for  whatever  real  or  fancied  grievances  he  claimed  redress. 

Last  January,  at  the  Peabody  meeting,  it  was  heartily  "  Re- 
solved f  That  we  shall  always  resist  the  establishment  of  any  doc- 
trinal tost  with  all  our  power."  Fidelity  to  this  resolution  is 
the  ground  of  our  being  as  a  Conference  in  Essex  County.  When 
we  desert  that,  we  are  at  once  dissolved  as  a  body  of  churches 
associated  for  Christian  fellowship  and  Christian  work. 

Little  account  has  been  made  of  a  formal  and  uniform  organ- 
ization of  the  churches  with  effective  discipline  under  which 
each  shall  take  his  orders  and  promise  obedience.  Compact 
organization  implies  surrender  of  individuality  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  establish  it  in  our 
Conference. 

Our  body  is  essentially  democratic;  and  that  there  may 
be  equality  between  us,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  make 
each  meeting  provide  the  substantial  viands  for  its  own  enter- 
tainment; that  we  may  visit  churches  that  are  poor  without 
laying  upon  them  a  grievous  burden,  and  may  not  offer  the  rich 
any  occasion  for  ostentation. 

Siill  more  democratic  was  a  recent  exctirsion  upon  the  Merri- 
mac,  and  meeting  in  the  woods,  which  ministered  to  a  harmony 
deeper  than  any  theological  sameness.  Such  annual  festivities 
are  likely  to  become  permament  features  of  our  Association. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  this  local  organization,  we  believe 
we  have  in  it  an  illustration  of  perfect  liberty  resulting  in  real 
unity  among  members  of  an  associate  body,  —  a  liberty  which 
has  in  no  wise  diminished  the  willingness  to  co-operato  with 
this  larger  body  in  all  measures  dictated  by  conscience  and 
sound  reason ;  or  lessened  the  desire  to  further  the  ends  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  in  all  matters  of  public  utility 
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There  has  been  awakened  a  new  interest  in  the  truths  of 
Unitarian  Christianity,  and  more  zeal  for  their  diffusion.  There 
is  friendly  intercourse  between  churchea  formerly  estranged, 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  grounds  of  spiritual  unity 
with  intellectual  diversity.  There  is  more  and  clearer  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  aims  and  methods  of.  our  literature,  educa- 
tional facilities,  and  missionary  work ;  and  withal  a  deep  con- 
viction that  they  who  work  for  the  same  ends  belons:  toj^ether, 
and  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  whatever  their  differences. 

Out  of  this  spontaneous  union,  with  all  its  defects  and  defi- 
ciencies, there  has  come  new  life-blood  to  the  churches,  new 
courage  to  the  workers,  and  a  more  assured  confidence  that  the 
battle  is  ours,  however  long  the  conflict  with  ignorance  and 
evil. 

GEORGE  BATCHELOR,  Secretary. 


To  this  report,  by  vote  of  the  Conference,  the  following  res- 
olutions were  appended :  — 

Whereas^  The  Unitarian  churches  in  Essex  County,  differing 
widely  as  they  do  in  theological  opinion,  are  still  associated  in 
perfect  harmony,  and  this  harmony  exists  by  virtue  of  the  right 
guaranteed  by  this  Conference  to  each  of  its  members,  to  seek 
truth  wherever  he  may  find  it,  and  to  live  up  to  it  as  God  gives  him 
grace:  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  this  harmony  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
any  inquest  into  the  theological  belief  of  the  churches,  or  the 
men  and  women  composing  them. 

Resolved^  That  we  hold  the  freedom  in  which  we  were  created, 
and  the  sense  of  fellowship  with  all  human  aspiration  after  good, 
above  pride  of  sect  or  ambition  for  influence  and  numbers,  and 
that  neither  from  fear  of,  or  in  deference  to,  any  person  or  sect,  will 
we  consent  to  any  dogmatic  limitation  of  religious  freedom. 

A  true  copy  of  record. 

GEORGE  BATCHELOR,  Secretary. 


Voted,  To  accept  this  Report,  and  also  the  Reports  of  Local 
Conferences  pfcTiousIy  read. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Crawford  Nightingale, 

Voted^  That  speakers  be  requested  to  address  the  Conference 
firom  the  front. 
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Rev.  W.  H.  Fish,  of  Soath  Scituate,  read  the  following 

REPORT  OF  THE  S;ECRETARY  OF  THE  PLYMOUTH  AND 
BAY  CONFERENCE. 

The  Plymouth  and  Bay  Confereace  was  organized  in  the 
Church  of  the  First  Parish  of  Hingham,  oa  Tuesday,  the  fifth 
day  of  February,  1867,  and  consists  of  seventeen  churches,  all 
of  which,  excepting  three,  at  Sandwich,  Easton,  and  North 
Easton,  are  in  Plymouth  County.  Most  of  these  churciics  were 
planted  hy  the  original  Pilgrim  Fathers,  or  their  immediate  de- 
scendants, the  one  at  Plymouth  in  the  memorable  year  of  1620, 
and  several  others  between  that  year  and  1645.  A  large  ma* 
jority  of  them  are  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  —  only  one  less  than  half  a  century.  Of 
course,  they  were  originally  *^  Orthodox,"  according:  to  the  type 
of  Orthodoxy  then  generally  prevailing  in  the  Old  Colony;  and 
they  have  gradually  become  liberal  in  their  theology  and  spirit, 
within  the  last  century ;  and  some  of  them,  at  least,  seem  to 
have  been  quickened  into  a  new  and  more  vigorous  life,  by  the 
influence  of  the  Conference.  Before  the  Conference  was  or- 
ganized, these  churches  seemed  to  be  almost  as  much  isolated 
from  each  other,  as  though  they  had  no  common  faith  or  inter- 
est in  religion ;  and  but  few  of  their  members,  a  dozen  miles 
apart,  had  any  acquaintance  with  each  other,  —  the  result  in  a 
great  degree  of  their  being  rarely  called  together  by  large  public 
gatherings  in  the  interest  of  our  cause.  But  the  meetings  of 
the  Conference  have  been  as  frequent  as  three  and  four  times 
a  year ;  and  many  usually  attending  them  that  were  strangers, 
have  become  familiar  and  interested  friends,  and  rejoice  to- 
gether in  being  mutual  partakers  of  the  blessings  of  the  Qos- 
pel  of  Christ,  and  fellow-workers  in  advancing  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  And  this  has  certainly  been  a  great  gain,  not 
only  to  the  individuals  entering  into  such  friendly  and  sacred 
relationship,  but  also  to  our  common  cause ;  and  it  is  a  very 
promising  indication  of  our  future.  Ooing  on  as  we  have  com- 
menced, I  think  the  next  ten  years  will  add  much  to  our  nu* 
merical  and  spiritual  strength. 

Our  churches  are  generally  self-supporting,  and  both  able  and 
willing  to  aid,  as  they  do,  our  common  national  work  by  their 
annual  contributions  to  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  or 
through  some  other  channels  open  to  them.  They  are  not  all 
rich,  like  our  metropolitan  churches,  and  other  churches  in  great 
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business  centres;  and  so  much  of  the  former  enterprise  has  gone 
from  some  places  in  the  Old  Colony,  that  oar  charches  located  in 
those  places  are  not  able  to  do  for  others  what  might  reasonably 
be  expected  of  them  by  those  only  familiar  with  their  age  and 
stability.  Still  they  are  generally  able  to  do  mor€  than  they  are 
accustomed  to  do;  and  this  is  no  donbt  the  case  with  a  majority 
of  the  churches  of  our  denomination,  —  a  chronic  defect  coming, 
I  apprehend,  partly,  at  least,  from  their  not  religiously  appreciat- 
ing, as  they  should,  our  sublime  and  precious  faith,  and  the 
importance  of  extending  it  throughout  the  country  and  the  world ; 
and  partly  from  their  not  having  been  educated  to  give  liberally 
for  the  support  and  diffusion  of  their  own  faith.  And  I  am 
confident  that  however  much  we  may  need  a  Statement  of 
Christian  Faith,  to  satisfy  the  '*  Orthodox  "  and  others  that  we 
are  not  infidels,  as  they  called  even  Channing  and  his  associates, 
not  Pagans,  not  mere  speculative  philosophers,  we  need  a 
statement  of  moral  and  religious  obligation  and  duty  much 
more ;  for  the  most  of  us,  at  least,  undoubtedly  have  more  faith, 
or  belief  of  some  sort,  in  Christianity  than  we  have  of  its  spirit 
and  working  pibwer.  Our  great  lack  is  solid,  substantial 
religion,  —  an  inspired  enthusiasm  for  God  and  humanity, — 
and,  whatever  else  we  may  have,  if  we  do  not  have  this,  we  shall 
be  comparatively  powerless  as  a  religious  body. 

The  Plymouth  and  Bay  Conference  is  not  so  favorably 
located  as  many  of  our  Local  Conferences  are  for  missionary 
work,  our  seventeen  churches  occupying  nearly  all  the  ground 
easily  accessible  to  ns,  that  seems  inviting  and  promising  to  our 
labors.  Still,  since  the  organization  of  the  Conference,  there  have 
been  occasional  earnest  calls  upon  it  to  supply  destitute  places 
with  preaching,  and  we  have  done  so,  in  several  instances,  with 
some  satisfactory  results.  Within  our  territorial  limits,  as  is 
the  case,  I  suppose,  within  the  limits  of  every  other  Conference, 
there  are  quite  large  neighborhoods  without  any  regular  or  fre- 
quent religious  meetings ;  and  if  we  had  the  right  kind  of  minis- 
ters to  send  into  such  neighborhoods,  and  the  money  to  sustain 
them,  much  good  could  be  done,  in  a  general  way,  and  some 
new  churches  established.  But  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
upon  us  for  this  important  missionary  work,  as  preliminary  to 
the  organization  of  new  societies,  —  the  general  demand  through- 
out the  country,  —  we  annually  need  at  least  the  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  which  we  have  talked  of  raising  for  so  many  years, 
but  have  been  able  to  raise  but  once  —  the  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  a  hundred  missionaries  full  of  Christian  faith  and 
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love,  who  long  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  for  the  good  they 
can  do.  And  by  so  rich  a  denomination  as  ours,  that  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ought  to  be  raised  every  year.  It  will  be 
raised  when  we  have  the  true  faith  and  the  divine  life  in  oar 
hearts. 

Our  Plymouth  and  Bay  Conference  has  not  been  much  agitated 
by  the  questions  at  issue  between  our  "extreme  right  and 
extreme  left  wings" ;  and  we  have  been  able,  in  quite  a  remarka- 
ble degree,  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
and  to  go  on  most  harmoniously  with  our  meetings  and  our 
CO  operative  work.  We  have  thought  experimental  and  practi- 
cal religion — the  religion  of  the  heart  and  the  life —  preferable  to 
dogmatic  theology  or  speculative  philosophy,  and  have  acted 
accordingly.  Wo  aro  a  unit,  both  ministers  and  people,  in  our 
desire  and  purpose  to  continue  loyal  to  Christ  as  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  and  to  be  faithful  in  using  our  influence  to  keep  oar 
common  denomination,  as  well  as  this  National  Conference,  on 
a  Christian  basis ;  for  none  of  us,  I  believe,  have  as  yet  found 
any  other  basis  so  good,  or  discovered  for  ourselves,  or  in  the 
writings  of  any  non-Christians,  "  free  religion,"  or  speculative 
philosophy,  anything  to  be  compared  with  that  original  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  breathes  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  men,  and  whose  first  great  idea  is  the  Universal  Paternity  of 
God,  and  the  last  the  universal  holiness  and  harmony  of  the 
human  race. 

But  whilst  our  Conference  is  unyieldingly  Christian  in  its 
faith  and  position,  and  is  profoundly  convinced  that  our  entire 
denomination  should  be  kept  so, —  as  of  course  it  will  be,  —  it, 
nevertheless,  positively  means,  I  think,  to  be  Christian  in  a 
thoroughly  liberal,  truly  Catholic  sense  and  spirit;  going 
behind  no  man's  honest  and  consistent  Christian  profession  to 
test  him  by  his  special  .theological  or  Christological  views.  In 
saying  this,  I  think  I  do  but  express  the  general  conviction  of 
our  Conference,  as  I  certainly  do  my  own  deepest  conviction. 

And  as  I  shall  not  be  likely  to  trespass  again  upon  your 
time  during  the  sitting  of  this  Conference,  I  can  but  express  the 
hope  that  at  the  present  important  crisis  of  our  denominational 
affairs,  and  as  we  enter  upon  the  discussions  and  duties  that  lie 
before  us,  we  may  keep  ourselves  in  the  attitude  to  be  fully 
baptized  into  that  Spirit  of  the  living  and  loving  Father  which 
was  so  richly  manifest  in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  thus  show  to  those  without,  who  will  critically  and  zeal- 
ously watch  us,  that  we  are  a  Christian  body,  not  so  much  by 
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anj  mere  Christian  shibboleth  we  may  pronounce,  as  bj  mani- 
festing a  truly  Christian  faith  and  spirit,  and  by  deviling  and 
going  forward  to  do  the  Christian  work  which  society  the  most 
needs  and  demands  of  us.  It  is  my  own  deep  conviction  that 
there  are  far  greater  evils  around  us  than  either  believing  too 
much  or  too  liltle  in  the  supernatural,  —  moral,  social,  political 
evils,  such  especially  as  intemperance,  war,  and  the  worship  of 
mammon,  —  which  require  of  us  a  thorough  exposure  and  Chris- 
tian handling,  that  will  indicate  to  the  world  that  we  are 
avoiding  the  folly  and  bigotry  of  the  past  sixteen  centuries, 
in  denouncing  theoretical  heresies  and  sustaining  practical 
iniquities. 

When  we  go  away  from  this  Conference,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  go  away,  not  disgusted  with  irreverent  and  flippant  denials 
on  the  one  hand,  or  exclusive  dogmatic  assertions  on  the  other ; 
but  with  a  profound  respect,  if  not  perfect  unity,  for  all  that 
shall  have  spoken  their  sincere,  honest  word,  because  spoken  in 
the  spirit  of  love;  and  go  away,  too,  with  a  deep  conviction  that 
the  Conference  has  been  a  great  success,  having  quickened  us 
all  into  newness  of  moral  and  spiritual  life ;  brought  us  into 
true  fraternal  relations;  and  given  to  the  cause  of  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity a  new  and  powerful  impulse,  which  will  make  its  future 
more  hopeful  than  ever  before.  No  one's  speculative  errors 
will  be  likely  to  be  driven  out  of  him  by  sharp  controversy,  and 
much  less  by  dogmatic  assertions  and  denunciations ;  but  both 
conservative  and  radical  errors  may  drop  off  of  some  of  us,  if  we 
are  only  reverently  and  humbly  led  by  the  good  spirit  of  God, 
whicii  always  leads  from  discord  to  harmony,  and  to  that  unity 
in  Christian  work  which  will  finally  result  in  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  on  earth.  And  it  will  be  well  for  us 
at  this  time,  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Master :  <<  Not  every 
one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  mj  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  " ;  and  "  by  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples, if  ye  have  love  one  for  another." 

WILLIAM  H.  FISH,  Secretary. 
Accepted. 
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Re7.  Georgtt  H.  Yoang,  of  Westford,  read  the  following 

REPORT  OF    THE    NORTH    MIDDLESEX    LOCAL  CON- 
FERENCE   OF    UNITARIAN    AND    OTHER 
CHRISTIAN    CHURCHES. 

The  North  Middlesex  Conference^  as  indicated  by  its  name, 
is  composed  of  churches  in  the  northern  portion  of  Middlesex 
County,  in  Massachusetts,  together  with  a  few  others  in  southern 
New  Hampshire. 

Our  membership  consists  of  the  churches  in  Ashby,  Chelms- 
ford, Groton,  Groton  Junction,  Lowell,  Littleton,  Pepperell, 
Shirley,  Stowe,  Tyngsboro',  Westford,  Massachusetts;  Nashua, 
Wilton,  East  Wilton,  New  Hampshire. 

For  the  most  part,  our  societies  are  among  the  poorer^ 
smaller,  and  weaker  of  our  body ;  with  but  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, all  the  churches  in  this  Conference  answer  to  this  descrip- 
tion. 

For  a  while  after  the  organization  of  the  Conference,  meetings 
were  held  semi-annually.  But  it  was  thought  best  to  adopt  a 
new  policy,  and  to  invite  all  to  attend  the  public  meetings  of 
the  Conference.'  This  plan  has  resulted  most  happily,  for  it 
secures  greater  gatherings,  giving  the  enthusiasm  of  numbers, 
and  tends  to  interest  a  larger  percentage  in  each  society  than 
was  the  case  under  the  earlier  system.  It  is  no  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance for  delegations  from  individual  churches  to  number 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  in  some  instances  from  thirty  to 
fifty. 

These  meetings  have  served  an  admirable  purpose; — soci- 
eties have  foupd  themselves  actual  members  of  a  sisterhood 
of  churches;  acquaintance  has  been  increased,  enthusiasm  in 
our  work  has  been  generated,  a  new  life  has  been  infused,  and 
that  petty  feeling  of  isolation  which  formerly  was  one  of  our 
chief  characteristics,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Of  actual  missionary  work  within  our  limits,  but  little  can  be 
said.  There  are  but  four  towns  in  our  borders,  but  what 
already  have  liberal  Christian  societies.  No  active  efforts  are 
at  present  making  to  plant  churches  of  our  faith  in  these  lo- 
calities, which,  in  the  aggregate,  contain  a  population  of  more 
than  filty-Gve  hundred  souls,  and  present  an  opportunity  which 
may  yet  be  recognized  by  the  Conference. 

In  the  matter  of  collections  for  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  amount  raised. 
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In  the  year  1867,  we  collected  $1,144.82;  in  1868,  $1,337.31 ; 
in  1869,  $1,741.65. 

The  first  of  these  sums  represented  contributions  from  all  but 
four  of  our  societies,  but  in  the  years  '68  and  '69  the  record  is  a 
clean  one,  for  every  single  church  in  our  membership  mani  rested 
its  life  by  contributing,  —  a  fact  of  which  we  feel  justly  proud. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  officers  that  our  record  in  the  future  may 
be  eqaally  satisfactory.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  since  the 
plan  was  adopted  of  apportioning  among  the  different  Confer- 
ences in  our  body  what  has  been  considered  by  the  Secretaries  a 
fair  and  equitable  statement  of  the  proportion  for  each  to  I'aise 
of  the  hundred  thousand  dollars  we  hare  universally  failed  to 
collect,  the  North  Middlesex  Conference  has,  iu  each  case,  ex- 
ceeded the  sum  asked  from  it.  The  officers  have  not  attempted 
to  assess  individual  churches,  but  have  left  the  matter  entirely ' 
to  their  liberality,  conscience,  and  zeal.  We  have  aimed  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  all  our  societies,  and  have  been  more 
glad  to  receive  the  collections  from  our  whole  number  than  we 
should  have  been  to  have  raised  an  equal  or  larger  amount  even, 
had  it  come  from  only  a  part  of  our  churches. 

In  ottr  correspondence,  we  have  distinctly  stated  that,  while 
we  wished  to  raise  as  large  sums  as  possible,  yet  that  consider- 
ation was  secondary  to  our  desire  that  every  church  in  our  Con- 
ference should  do  something.  And  we  feel  rejoiced  that  for 
these  two  years  our  Conference  presents  a  complete  record  in 
this  respect. 

It  has  caused  us  some  regret  to  see  so  many  indicationa 
among  us  of  a  changing  ministry.  Only  three  of  our  sociotiea 
retain  the  ministers  whose  labors  they  enjoyed  at  our  organiza- 
tion. Yet  this  fact  has  its  compensations ;  for  we  have  been 
pleased  to  see  that  churches  of  influence  in  other  Conferences  in 
our  denomination  have  looked  with  longing  eyes  at  the  clergy 
of  North  Middlesex,  and  have,  in  conspicuous  instances,  suc- 
ceeded in  transplanting  some  of  our  most  valued  men  into  their 
fields,  — but  our  loss  is  their  exceeding  gain. 

Four  of  our  societies  are  now  without  ministers ;  we  trust 
that  these  vacancies  will  be  soon  filled. 

On  the  whole,  our  condition  is  one  of  fair  vigor.  Our 
churches  vary  in  their  amount  of  life  and  energy.  Some  are 
wide  awake,  while  perhaps  some  are  in  the  opposite  condition, — 
yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  at  any  period  of  our  history  there  was 
any  -greater  interest  than  exists  to-day.  Among  the  agencies 
for  promoting  this  life  and  interest,  and  among  the  instrumen- 
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talities  for  assisting  us  in  carrying  forward  oar  legitimate  work 
as  Christian  charciies,  we  recognize  none  as  more  promising 
than  this  of  the  Local  Conference.  Its  bond  is  that  of  sympathy, 
its  inspiration  is  that  of  Christian  love,  its  object  is  the  increase 
of  Christian  life.  We  are  satisfied  with  this  bond,  this  inspiration, 
and  this  object,  and  for  ourselves  we  stand  on  that  one  founda- 
tion which  is  laid,  even  Jesus  the  Christ.  The  Secretary  be- 
lieves he  speaks  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  Conference 
in  saving  that  we  reluct  at  any  attempt  to  define  that  basis 
other  than  it  is  defined.  We  rejoice  to  be  in  a  church  of  Christian 
freedom,  and  while  we  declare  ourselves  Christian,  and  intend, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  to  keep  on  steadily  doing  that  thing,  we 
yet  decline  to  accept  anybody's  definitions,  —  we  know  there  are 
diversities  of  operations,  but  the  same  spirit.  While  our  Con- 
ference believes  its  foundation  is  the  true  rock,  and  there  is 
willinf]^  to  stand,  finding  its  creed  in  Christianity,  its  Statement 
of  Faith  the  New  Testament,  yet  it  clings  fast  to  that  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  makes  free,  and  fondly  hopes  that  the  National 
Conference  will  see  to  it  that  our  body  —  having  so  glorious  a 
past,  and  the  promise  of  so  splendid  a  future  r—  will  not  become 
entangled  in  any  yoke  of  bondage.  We  believe  the  truth  has 
made  us  free,  and  free  we  hope  to  remain. 

GEORGE  H.  YOUNG, /Secretory. 
Accepted. 
Rev.  John  B.  Green,  of  Chelsea,  read  the  following 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SOUTH  MIDDLE- 
SEX CONFERENCE  OF  CONGREGATIONAL  (UNITA- 
RIAN) AND  OTHER  CHRISTIAN  SOCIETIES. 

The  South  Middlesex  Conference  was  organized  in  December, 
1866,  and  is  composed  of  thirty  societies. 

There  have  been  seven  meetings  of  this  Conference  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  National  Conference;  and  subjects  of  a 
practical  chamcter  have  been  discussed. 

Two  societies  have  recently  applied  for  admission  to  the 
Conference;  viz:  That  in  Reading,  a  new  society,  recently 
gathered  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fairchild  of 
Stoneham ;  and  the  society  at  Watertown. 

The  Secretary  finds  that  some  of  the  ministers  do  not  always 
read  to  the  societies  the  circular  call  of  the  Conference. 
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There  has  not  been  much  missionary  work  attempted,  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  there  has  not  been  much  work  to  be  done. 
The  principal  work  to  be  done  is  amonp^  the  churches  compoa- 
ing  the  Conference  in  the  way  of  arousing  them  to  the  impor- 
tance  of  the  thorough  organization  of  the  individual  parishes, 
for  practical  Christian  work  in  the  places  where  they  exist. 

The  Secretary  is  of  opinion  that  the  National  Conference  has 
done  a  good  and  needed  work  in  inducing  the  various  churches 
to  organize  themselves  into  Local  Conferences;  and  if  these 
various  Conferences  can  only  succeed  in  inducing  the  individual 
churches  to  organize  themselves  so  that  their  spiritual  power 
may  be  more  directly  and  effectively  exerted  upon  the  igno- 
rance and  sin  in  their  more  immediate  neighborhoods,  much  good 
might  be  accomplishedi  both  in  the  churches  themselves,  and  in 
the  conmiunity  at  large. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  B.  GREEN,  Secretary. 
Accepted. 

Rev.  William  G.  Scandlin,  of  Grafton,  read  the  following 

REPORT    OF  THE   SECRETARY  OF   THE   WORCESTER 

CONFERENCE  OF  CONGREGATIONAL  (UNITARIAN) 

AND  OTHER  CHRISTIAN  SOCIETIES. 

In  presenting  the  report  solicited  by  the  National  Conference, 
I  would  ask  attention  briefly  to  the  work  which  has  been 
attempted  by  the  Worcester  Conference,  and  to  the  results 
which  have  been  accomplished,  so  far  as  they  may  be  learned 
from  the  Annual  Report  made  to  this  Conference  in  the  years 
1868-9. 

In  the  year  1868  two  circulars  were  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Officers :  the  first  upon  Finance,  the  second  upon  Statistics. 

The  circular  upon  Finance  was  issued  with  a  twofold  object: 
first,  to  solicit  contributions  to  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion for  the  general  missionary  work  of  the  denomination  ,*  and 
secondly,  to  ask  practical  sympathy  for  our  friends  in  Ware, 
whose  churcii  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Twenty-two  out  of 
the  twenty-nine  societies  responded :  contributing  to-  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Society  $2,910.76;  to  the  church  in  Ware,  $873- 
.63 ;  in  all,  $3,784.39 ;  making  $284.39  over  our  proportional 
part  of  the  $100,000  which  should  have  been  raised.    Four,  out 
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of  the  seven  societies  not  contributing,  were  either  building  new- 
churches,  or  remodelling  the  old  ones. 

The  second  circular,  touching  the  question  of  statistics, 
showed  that  seventeen  out*  of  the  nineteen  societies  responding 
had  distinct  church  organizations,  with  an  aggregate  member- 
ship ori291.  The  nineteen  Sunday-schools  gave  a  membership 
of  2219,  435  of  whom  were  adults. 

In  1869,  eleven  of  our  societies  had  either  ordination  or 
installation  services.  This  large  addition  of  gentlemen  unac- 
quainted with  the  work  previously  attempted  by  the  Conference, 
had  its  effect  upon- the  results  which  were  anticipated:  leaving 
our  work  in  the  old  parishes,  rather  than  in  efforts  to  start  new 
ones.  The  plan  of  organization  still  needs  adoption  by  some; 
and  greater  use  and  confidence  among  those  accepting  it  as  the 
basis  of  their  work. 

We  have  attempted  a  plan  looking  to  a  thorough  allotment  of 
the  whole  county ;  assigning  towns  having  no  liberal  society  to 
the  oversight  and  care  of  those  in  which  such  society  exists ; 
thus  giving  to  each  a  sphere  for  missionary  toil ;  —  not  with  the 
expectation  of  starting  new  societies:  but  that  we  discover 
whatever  liberal  sentiment  exists,  and  nurture  it  so  far  as  we 
may. 

The  Circular  issued  this  year  showed  our  societies  to  be 
blessed  with  peace  and  harmony  among  themselves ;  broadening 
and  deepening  their  influence  in  the  communities  where  they 
exist ;  and  showing  an  increase  in  numbers  proportionate  to  the 
growth  of  the  population. 

The  Financial  returns  for  the  year  1869  are  as  follows: 
Twenty-one  societies  contributed  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  $2,665.43;  twenty-one  societies  to  the  Sunday- 
School  Society,  1491.17 ;  seven  societies  to  the  Freedmen,  $1,530 ; 
ten  Societies  to  other  charitable  objects,  $607.86;  —  making  in 
all  $5,294.46;  against  $3,784.39  in  1868,  and  $2,515.30  in 
1867;  showing  the  unquestioned  result  of  organized  co-operative 
effort. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Officers  held  in  Worcester, 
July  28,  1870,  the  following  Resolution  was  passed,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  should  form  a  part  of  this  Report,  viz :  — 

*'  Be^olvedy  That  the  Local  Conferences  should  have  a  recog- 
nized relation  upon  the  Board  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion ;  and  the  National  Conference  is  requested  to  inaugurate  some 
measure  by  which  it  can  be  accomplished." 
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With  the  permiflsioD  of  the  Conferencei  I  would  occupy  five 
miDutes  upon  the  general  subject  of  our  national  organizations, 
to  make  the  object  of  this  resolution  clear. 

Our  recent  movements  looking  towards  national  organized 
effort  can  be  justlj  claimed  (in  your  presence)  as  a  positive 
Buccess.  But  there  needs  to  be  a  modification  of  the  old 
machinery.  As  now,  this  National  Conference,  and  these  Lo- 
cal Conferences  from  which  reports  are  being  made,  are  parts 
of  a  unique  system.  We  have  an  admitted  right  on  the  floor 
of  this  body.  But  what  connection  have  we  with  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  ?  That  body,  through  its  officers,  consults 
with  the  Conferences,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  and  solicits 
through  them — we  might  almost  say  now,  of  a  necessity  — 
the  funds  that  are  needed  for  its  work. 

We  need  to  make  the  American  Unitarian  Association  national, 
if  it  is  to  be  the  hand  of  this  National  Conference.  Instead  of 
a  committee  being  appointed  to  nominate  its  Officers  and  Direc- 
tors, each  Conference  should  elect  one  of  its  members  as  a 
Director  on  the  Board  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 
In  this  way  the  American  Unitarian  Association  would  give  the 
bodies,  through  which  it  solicits,  a  representation,  and  a  voice 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  which  they  raise.  It  would 
then  have  upon  its  Board  men  familiar  with  the  local  wants ; 
and  a  member  of  its  Board,  to  speak  for  its  policy  and  expen- 
ditures, in  each  of  these  localities. 

I  know  something  may  be  said  about  the  expense.  But  the 
assembling  of  such  a  body  twice  or  three  times  in  the  year, 
giving  it  the  time  needed  for  the  interest  of  our  faith,  would  be 
sufficient,  with  the  usual  correspondence;  and  would  make  but 
little  addition  to  the  usual  outlay. 

Then  touching  our  Sunday-school  interests.  Our  denomina- 
tion is  not  large  enough  to  need  two  organizations.  Everything 
pertaining  to  the  finances  and  publications  of  the  Sunday  School 
Society  should  be  a  part  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
work, —  a  department  presided  over  by  one  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  that  organization.  Each  Conference  should  set 
apart  one  of  its  meetings  for  the  consideration  of  Sunday-school 
interests,  and  the  denomination  should  be  solicited  through  them 
for  a  contribution  to  the  general  Sunday-school  fuuds,  each 
year  in  the  month  of  May ;  obtaining  in  this  way  for  its  work 
what  the  Sunday  School  Society  has  never  been  able  to  obtain 
by  itself.  The  report  of  that  society  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30, 1870,  shows  its  donations,  including  life  and  annual  mem- 
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berehip,  to  be  $2,116.50.  And  at  its  meeting  last  week,  nearly 
one-half  the  time  was  spent  in  irritating  discussion  upon  finance 
and  organization. 

This  interest  is  second  to  none  in  the  denomination,  and 
should  be  a  part  of  our  general  work ;  and  until  we  are  larger 
than  now,  it  should  be  a  department  using  the  eflScicnt  machin- 
ery of  one  organization.  I  speak  only  of  the  transfer  of  finance 
and  publication.  State  and  Local  Sunday  School  Societies  should 
continue  to  exist  for  the  same  purpose  that  this  National 
Conference  does ;  viz. :  to  discuss  general  interest^  and  give 
something  helpful  to  the  teachers  that  assemble,  —  assuming 
more  and  more  the  character  and  work  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

To  recapitulate.  Make  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
national,  by  giving  your  Local  Conferences  a  representation 
upon  its  Board  of  Directors.  Concentrate  the  finance  and 
publishing  interests  of  the  Sunday  School  Society  in  a  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  work,  under  one 
of  its  Assistant  Secretaries ;  so  that  the  concentrated  power  of 
the  denomination  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  one  piece  of 
machinery ;  —  thus  saving  the  friction  of  our  many  systems,  and 
our  present  waste. 

This  wo  believe  the  interest  of  the  denomination  demands, 
and  for  that  reason  excuse  ourselves  for  presenting  it  to  yoar 
consideration. 

WM.  G.  SCANDLIN,  Secretary. 

Accepted. 

Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  ot  Providence,  R.  L,  read  the  following 

REPORT    OF   THE    SECRETARY    OF   THE    CHANNING 
CONFERENCE. 

The  Channing  Conference  was  organized  April  17,  1867. 
It  embraces  the  Christian  Churches  of  the  Unitarian  Faith  in 
the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  in  the  County 
of  Bristol,  Massachusetts,  fourteen  in  all.  It  is  also  open  to 
such  other  Christian  Churches  as  may  assent  to  its  Constitution. 

The  object  of  the  Conference,  as  expressed  in  its  Constitu- 
tion, is  *'  to  promote  a  sympathy  of  feeling  and  community  of 
action  among  its  members  for  all  good,  worthy,  and  Christian 
ends ;  to  draw  more  clopely  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship ; 
to  help  in  the  illustration,  enforcement,  and  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  and  to  act  as  auxiliary  to 
tlie  'National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other    Christian 
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Churches/  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  its  organization/' 
Besides  the  usual  officers  of  such  a  bodj,  the  Conference  has  a 
Standing  Committee  on  Christian  Work,  and  another  on  Sun- 
day-schools. The  names  of  these  Commitcees  are  sufficiently 
suggestive  of  their  respective  functions,  to  render  explanation 
in  this  place  unnecessary. 

The  first  President  of  the  Conference  was  Gen.  Ambrose 
E.  Bumside,  who  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent;  His 
Excellency  Governor  Seth  Padelford.  The  first  Secretary  was 
Bev.  Charles  W.  Buck ;  the  second,  Rev.  Arthur  May  Knapp ;  and 
the  third,  the  undersigned. 

Since  its  organization,  the  Conference  has  held  eight  semi- 
annual sessions.  These  meetings  have  been  largely  attended, 
and  have  contributed  much  to  the  promotion  of  Christian  fra* 
temity  and  zeal.  Under  its  auspices,  missionary  labor  has 
been  performed  in  Pawtucket,  Tisbury,  Middleboro',  Somerset, 
Bowensville,  Wakefield,  Apponaug,  Nayatt,  and  other  places. 
The  mission  at  Tisbury,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Daniel  W. 
Stevens,  is  specially  devoted  to  seamen,  and  has  thus  far  accom- 
plished great  good.  Every  year  since  the  Conference  has  had 
an  existence,  a  partial  support  has  been  given  from  its  funds  to 
a  theological  student  at  Meadville  or  Boston  or  Cambridge. 
Next  year  there  will  be  two  from  within  its  limits  at  Cambridge 
Divinity  School,  one  of  whom  will  receive  aid  in  prosecuting  his 
studies.  The  Conference  desires  to  make  this  a  characteristic 
feature  of  its  work,  and  never  to  allow  itself  to  be  without  one 
young  man,  at  least,  in  process  of  training  for  the  ministry. 
When,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  fields  white  unto  harvest,  and 
the  paucity  of  laborers  to  enter  in  and  gather  the  sheaves,  the 
almost  desponding  inquiry  shall  be  reiterated,  ^  Whence  is  our 
needed  supply  of  ministers  to  be  obtained  7 "  Let  it  bo  ad- 
dressed to  the  Local  Conferences  for  a  practical  answer. 

The  Conference  has  also  contributed  from  its  funds  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  students'  table  at  Cambridge. 

The  Sunday-schools  connected  with  the  churches  composing 
the  Conference  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  are  more  and 
more  regarded  as  the  nurseries  of  our  future  congregations.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  while  the  religious  education  of 
pupils  in  these  important  auxiliaries  to  church  life,  should  be 
thoroughly  Christian  in  character,  all  proper  influences  should 
be  employed  to  foster  in  them  devoted  attachment  to  the  house- 
hold of  faith  in  the  midst  of  which  they  were  born,  and  which 
reverently  acknowledges  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  its  Head. 
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The  CLannin^  Conference  has  recently  been  called,  in  the 
Providence  of  God,  to  mourn  the  decease  of  one  of  its  most 
Talued  members,  —  a  gentleman  whose  best  efforts  were  given 
in  support  of  the  denomination  with  which  his  whole  life  had 
been  identified,  and  whose  Christian  courtesy  and  ability  as  the 
presiding  officer  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  was  eminently  con- 
spicuous during  the  session  of  the  National  Conference  in  1868. 
The  prosperity  of  that  body,  the  welfare  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian As.'-ociation,  —  of  which  he  had  been  both  an  efficient 
Director  and  an  honored  President,  —  and  the  increasing  use- 
fulness of  our  local  oiganization,  were  among  the  subjects  of 
his  latest  thoughts ;  and  while  the  memory  of  those  who  knew 
him  in  private  life,  or  were  associated  with  him  in  public  affairs, 
shall  be  true  to  its  office,  the  name  and  Christian  character  of 
Thomas  D.  Eliot  will  be  held  in  profound  respect. 

Bespectifnlly  submitted, 

EDWIN  M.   STONEy  Secretary. 
Accepted. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Burr,  of  Yonkers,  New  York,  read  the  following 

REPORT    OP   THE    SECRBTARY    OF    THE  NEW  YORK 
AND    HUDSON    RIVER  LOCAL   CONFERENCE. 

The  New  York  and  Hudson  River  Conference,  was  organized 
in  the  church  of  All  Souls,  New  York,  December  7,1866. 
Seven  churches  were  represented  at  its  first  meeting.  There 
are  now  belonging  to  it,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  it,  eleven. 

This  Conference^  I  believe,  was  peculiar  in  having,  in  the  be- 
ginning, a  Secretary  paid  ifor  his  services,  whose  whole  time 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Conference,  for  such  work  as 
the  Board  cf  Directors  should  determine  to  be  done,  within  the 
limits  of  the  Conference.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board, 
held  December  11,  1866,  it  was  voted  that  a  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  nominate  a  Secretary ;  and  his  salary  was  fixed  bo 
as  not  to  exceed  $2,000*a  year.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Farley  was 
selected  to  be  its  first  Secretary.  He  having  declined  the  office, 
it  was  offered  to  Rev.  Mr.  Fay,  at  a  larger  salary.  This  was 
also  declined.  It  was  next  tendered  to  Rev.  Mr.  Oalvin,  who 
also  declined  to  accept  it.  Rev.  W.  R.  G.  Mellen  was  then 
nominated  and  chosen ;  and  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the 
office.  He  was  required  to  make  a  monthly  report,  in  writing, 
of  what,  as  Secretary,  he  had  done. 
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So  this  Conrerence  began  by  undertaking  to  do  —  by  a  Secre- 
tary wbose  whole  time  the  Conference  could  command  —  mis- 
Bionary  work  in  this  vicinity.  There  was  also  a  vote  passed, 
that  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  other  persons  might  be 
employed  in  doing  similar  missionary  work. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  plan  ? 

Two  churches  were  very  soon  revived :  one  at  Staten  Island, 
and  the  second  in  the  city  of  Newburg;  and  it  is  altogether 
improbable  that  these  churches  would  again  have  lived,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  helping  hand  of  this  Conference,  through  its 
Secretary  extended.  Since  that  time,  in  each  of  these  places 
has  a  church  been  built,  and  strength  and  durability  are  promised. 

Secondly  may  be  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  good  things  result- 
ing from  the  organization  of  this  Conrerence,  what  was  done 
towards  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  then  Christian 
Inquirer.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  these  things  were 
considered,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  put  this  paper  on  a 
substantial  financial  basis,  and  to  extend  its  circulation. 

So  began  our  Conference  of  New  York  City  and  Hudson  River, 
and  we  can  point  to  these  permanent  and  important  results  accom- 
plished by  its  instrumentality,  which  amply  justify  its  organization 
and  its  first  plan.  Nearly  two  years  ago,  however,  the  plan  of  its 
action  was  somewhat  changed,  and  instead  of  being  a  proper  mis- 
sionary body,  doing  the  work  which  seems  specially  to  belong  to 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  it  has  become  a  body  seeking 
mainly  the  fellowship  of  the  churches  associated;  doing  also 
something  for  the  assistance  of  those  churches  within  its  bor- 
ders, which  may  need  it.  Such  churches  now  present  their 
claims  at  the  meetings  of  the  Conference,  or  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Direction,  find  a  welcome  hearing,  and  are  assisted, 
as  the  importance  of  the  case  seems  to  demand.  As  a  mission- 
ary body,  therefore,  this  Conference  may  now  be  said  to  have 
ceased  to  exist;  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  being  discharged  in 
keeping  records,  calling  meetings,  and  keeping  himself  informed 
of  all  matters  which  should  be  br^t^ght  to  the  attention  of  the 
Conference  and  its  officers. 

For  two  years  the  Conference  held  semi-annual  meetings. 
For  about  two  years  we  have  held  three  meetings  a  year.  One 
meeting  for  the  choice  of  officers  takes  place  in  October,  and 
the  officers  are  chosen  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  then,  what  has  been  the  success  7 

Oi  fellowship,  sympathy  of  feeling,  union  in  purpose  and 
onion  in  the  employment  of  means  to  accomplish  it,  attained 
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through  our  meetings  in  CoDference,  I  wish  I  could  report  more 
favorably  than  the  truth  seems  to  require.  To  the  Secretary 
it  does  not  seem  that  this  fellowship  has  been  gained  to  any 
remarkable  degree.  Not  so  much  has  been  gained  as  ought  to 
have  been.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say,  or  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion,  that  the  bond  of  love  between  the  churches  is  not  stronger 
than  before ;  but  we  are  pained  to  be  compelled  to  say  only  this 
word. 

But,  secondly,  our  meetings  have  resulted  in  good  to  our 
cause  in  this  neighborhood,  because  at  the  meetings  of  tlie  Con- 
ference, we  have  always  those  present,  who,  through  the  leading 
papers  of  the  city,  report  our  sayings  and  doings,  giving  us  thus 
a  recognition  by  the  public,  much  wider  than  we  could  expect 
if  each  one  was  silently  working  in  his  own  society.  Amid  so 
much  that  is  sectarian,  distiticting,  and  deadening  in  this  city, 
the  light  must  be  most  conspicuously  placed ;  people  must  be 
forced  to  hear  our  message ;  and  anything  which  will  assist  ua  in 
gaining  the  ear  of  the  people  must  be  heartily  welcome.  The 
press  have  very  materially  helped  us. 

Another  benefit  which  the  Conference  has  conferred  upon  our 
churches  is  this :  The  wants  of  churches  have  been  presented ; 
their  claims  have  been  freely  and  lovingly  canvassed ;  and  the 
aid  which  was  needed  has  been  supplied.  The  strong  have 
known  of  and  have  cheerfully  borne  the  infirmities  of  the  weak. 

What  are  our  hindrances  7 

I.  One  of  the  precepts  of  the  Apostle, "  diligent  in  business/' 
is  so  faithfully  observed  in  this  city  and  neighborhood,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  enlist,  very  deeply,  the  attention  of  the 
gentlemen  of  our  congregations  in  the  welfare  of  the  Conference, 
and  persuade  them  to  attend  our  meetings ;  and  this  hindrance 
is  so  great,  that  do  the  very  best  which  we  can,  as  miuisters,  it 
can  be  only  partially  overcome. 

II.  It  should  also  be  said,  that  those,  upon  whom  it  de- 
volves to  create,  if  necessary,  and  certainly  to  sustain,  an  in- 
terest in  the  prosperity  of 'the  Conference,  I  mean  tiie  pas- 
tors themselves  of  our  churches,  are  not  so  devoted  to  it  as 
could  be  wished ;  nor  to  that  degree,  indeed,  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Conference,  if  it  is  to  be  maintained,  demands. 
The  usual  conference  and  prayer  meeting  can  hardly  be  had, 
and,  I  think,  for  the  reason  just  suggested. 

III.  Probably  no  Conference  in  our  Unitarian  body,  nu- 
merically so  small  as  ours,  has  in  it  radical  and  conservative 
elements  so  strongly  pronounced  as  are  here  met  with.    If  it 
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be  objected  that  we  cannot  agree  in  the  kind  of  work  to  be 
done,  the  difficalties  in  the  way  of  union  on  the  basis  of  agree- 
ment in  thought  are  equally  insuperable  or  troublesome;  and 
besides  this,  some  of  our  societies  are  without  pastors,  con- 
sequently we  are  working  short-handed. 

What  therefore  shall  be  done  ? 

We  cannot  return  to  the  plan  with  which  this  Conference 
began  its  existence ;  we  have  not  the  means  necessary  to  sus- 
tain it;  and  to  the  American  Unitarian  Association  this  kind 
of  missionary  work  seems  specially  to  belong. 

Fellowship  is  possible.  Other  Conferences  make  this  the 
great  purpose  of  their  meetings;  we  can  and  should  do  the 
same.  Coming  together,  therefore,  to  receive  light  and  to  &;ive 
light;  to  radiate  heat  and  to  absorb  it;  we  shall  be  inspired 
for  the  discharge  of  our  individual  tasks.  We  must,  there- 
fore,  intensify  our  fellowship,  as  our  means  of  success. 

What  are  our  encouragements  7 

As  compared  with  the  time  when  this  Conference  was  organ- 
ized, I  certainly  believe  we  have  much,  and  can  see  much  for 
which  to  be  grateful.  The  general  condition  of  our  churches, 
with  the  drawbacks  always  to  be  found,  is  encouraging. 

Within  a  year  and  a  half,  —  from  December,  1868,  to  June, 
1870,  —  four  new  churches  have  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
man,  in  the  worship  of  God.  Since  that  time,  one  society, 
represented  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Conference,  has  been 
suppressed,  —  an  eclipse  which  we  will  hope  is  only  temporary. 
But  each  of  the  four  churches  which  have  been  built  is  occupied 
by  a  society,  which,  four  years  ago,  had  no  vital  existence ;  and 
three  new  congregations  have  been  gathered.  Two  more  should 
be, — Newark  and  Jersey  City. 

From  the  best  acquaintance  I  can  gain  with  all  our  churches, 
and  in  all  their  relations,  there  is,  I  should  say,  in  them  all,  a 
good  degree  of  Christian  activity.  And  I  can  abo  truly  say  that 
our  foothold,  as  a  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  was  never  more 
secure  in  this  vicinity  than  now, —  and  a  foothold  here,  let  it  be 
understood,  is  very  significant^  considering  our  population  in  its 
sectarian  feeling. 

Than  this  city  and  neighborhood,  I  know  of  no  more  impor- 
tant place  in  the  land  for  Unitarian  Christianity  to  keep  its 
hold,  and  extend  its  influence,  at  any  expenditure  of  men  and 
of  means. 

Among  the  good  things  which  this  Conference  has  performed, 
is  the  establishment  in  this  city  of  a  book-store,  where  all  our 
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literature  can  be  found,  and  information  sought,  with  regard 
to  our  cause.  Our  expectations  of  good  from  it  have  been 
more  than  realized.  It  is  a  centre  of  usefulness  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  our  truth  in  this  city,  and  is  accomplishing  much  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  others  to  our  truth,  who,  but  for  this  place, 
would  give  the  subject  no  thoosrht.  I  can  assure  you,  that 
ministers  of  other  denominations  are  reading  our  books  with 
eagerness.  Our  tracts  are  very  frequently  called  for;  and  we 
confidently  count  upon  this  as  being  one  of  the  very  best  tilings 
which  have  been  done  by  our  Conference.  It  should  be  sup- 
ported as  one  of  the  important  missionary  movements  of  our 
denomination. 

B.  D.  BURR,  Secretary, 
Accepted. 

Rev.  George  L.  Gary,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  read  the  following 

REPORT   OF    THE   SECRETARY   OF  THE    LAKE    ERIE 

CONFERENCE    OF    UNITARIAN    AND    OTHER 

CHRISTIAN    CHURCHES. 

The  Lake  Erie  Conference,  like  some  Western  cities,  exists 
chiefly  upon  paper.  The  societies  included  within  its  limits  are 
four  in  number,  —  those  at  Toledo,  Sandusky,  and  Cleveland,  in 
Ohio;  and  Meadville,  in  Pennsylvania.  Other  unorganized 
bodies  of  Liberal  Christians  in  northern  Ohio  and  western  Penn- 
sylvania are  invited  to  send  delegates  to  the  meetings  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  are  represented  in  its  Board  of  Officers.  The  socie- 
ties composing  the  Conference  are  so  remote  from  each  other, 
and  its  limits  so  great,  —  no  society  being  within  fifty  miles 
of  any  other,  the  whole  territory  represented  being  two  hundred 
miles  in  length,  —  that  frequent  meetings  are  impossible.  The 
most  that  the  Conference  attempts  ts  to  cover  the  ground  with  its 
organization,  meet  when  it  is  convenient,  and  do  whatever 
work  may  at  any  time  seem  to  be  feasible.  Under  the  circam- 
stauces,  this  appears  to  be  all  that  it  is  wise  to  attempt. 

GEO.  L.  GARY,  Secretary. 
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The  following  Local  Conference  Reports,  not  presented  at 
the  meeting,  bat  forwarded  snbseqaentlj  to  the  Secretary,  are 
here  inserted :  — 


REPORT    OF    THE    SECRETARY    OF    I'HE    WESTERN 
ILLINOIS  AND  IOWA  CONFERENCE  OF  UNITA- 
RIAN AND  OTHER  CHRISTIAN   CHURCHES, 

This  Conference  was  organized  at  ShefiEield,  Illinois,  Jan.  28, 
1869.  It  has  held  four  meetings.  It  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing societies :  Quincy,  Sheffield,  Geneseo,  —  Illinois ;  Dav- 
enport, Keokuk,  —  Iowa. 

The  object  of  the  Conference  as  stated  in  its  constitution  is  to 
promote  the  interests  of  Christianity.  Our  meetings  have  been 
full  of  zealous  interest,  and  have  called  together  good  represen- 
tatives from  neighboring  Christian  churches.  A  few  choice 
spirits  from  the  Universalist  and  Christian  denominations  have 
accepted  our  free  invitation  to  meet  with  us. 

The  majoritjr  of  the  societies  in  the  Conference  have  been 
recentljr  formed,  and  require  the  whole  time  and  labor  of  the 
pastors.  There  are  good  opportunities  within  our  bounds  for 
missionary  work.  If  the  Western  Secretary  could  spend  a 
larger  part  of  his  efforts  in  this  Mississippi  valley,  self-support- 
ing churches  could  soon  be  established  in  many  flourishing  towns 
and  cities.  The  present  organized  societies  feel  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  being  so  widely  separated.  Some  very  hopeful 
moTements  to  establish  new  societies  have  already  failed, 
because  the  personal  presence  of  a  leader  was  wanting.  A  man 
of  influence  who  could  overlook  the  field,  go  where  he  is  needed, 
and  stay  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  might  soon  double  the 
number  of  our  societies. 

We  earnestly  hope  that,  at  an  early  day,  the  effort  may  be 
put  forth  to  make  practical  statements  of  our  faith  in  many  new 
places  of  this  promising  field. 

The  societies  of  our  Conference  are  growing  in  permanency 
and  influence.  Sheffield  has  a  good  new  church  baildiog,  ready 
for  dedication.  Davenport  is  beginning  to  build;  and  Geneseo 
is  talking  in  earnest  about  the  house  of  worship  which  is 
needed,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  built. 

Our  Sunday-schools  are  flourishing,  and  are  well  supplied 
with  library  books  most  attractive  to  children. 
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The  need  we  most  feel  now,  in  oar  Conference,  is  the  work 
which  the  Western  Secretary  can  give. 

Bespectfnllj  submitted, 

M.  J.  MILLER,  Secretary. 

REPORT    OF     THE    SECRETARY     OF     THE    CHICAGO 
CONFERENCE    OF    UNITARIAN    CHURCHES. 

The  Chicago  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches,  which  was 
organized  December  2d,  1868,  under  the  call  of  Rev.  C.  A. 
Staples,  Western  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, has  continued  its  existence  and  grown  into  importance 
and  usefulness.  Although  organized  to  unite  the  Chicago 
churches  in  closer  sympathy  and  fellowship,  the  Conference 
extended  its  invitation  to  all  the  sister  churches  within  conven- 
ient distance  to  join  it,  and  a  union  of  fourteen  churches  and 
societies  of  our  faith  has  been  established. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  Conference  occur  quarterly ;  and 
during  the  year  1870  there  have  been  three  meetings  held,  one 
at  the  Third  Unitarian  Church  (Rev.  C.  A.  Staples),  one  at  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah  (Rev.  R.  L.  Collier),  and  one  at  the 
Unitarian  church  at  Geneva,  Illinois,  where  Rev.  T.  H.  Ed- 
dowes  preaches  the  liberal  faith. 

The  annual  meeting  occurred  January  26,  1870,  when  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  one  year:  Artemas  Carter, 
President;  S.  C.  Mason,  Vice-President;  C.  H.  S.  Mixer, 
Treasurer;  Geo.  N.  Carpenter,  Secretary.  Board  of  Direct- 
ors :  D.  L.  Shorey,  T.  M.  Thompson,  Rev.  Z.  Masters,  Rev.  T. 
H.  Bddowes,  S.  S.  Greeley. 

At  this  meeting.  Rev.  Robert  CoUyer  gave  an  essay  on  the 
''Four  Gospels";  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples  gave  an  address  on 
"  How  to  make  the  Church  a  Home  " ;  and  Rev.  T.  H.  Eddowes 
read  an  essay  upon  ^  What  is  the  Practical  Work  of  Smaller 
Parishes?  '  Interesting  discussions  grew  out  of  the  subjects 
introduced,  and  drew  forth  a  full  and  free  expression  from  the 
members  of  thu  Conference. 

The  Spring  Conference  was  held  May  4th,  at  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah ;  and  essays  were  read  by  Rev.  Robert  L.  Col- 
lier, upon  '*  Priests  and  People  " ;  and  Rev.  T.  H.  Eddowes  of 
Geneva,  111.,  upon  <*  Relation  of    the  Liberal  Church  to    its 
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Children."    Among  the  important  results  of  this  meeting  was 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution:  — 

Resolved^  That  the  Directors  of  this  Conference  are  instructed 
to  procure  at  least  one  essay  to  be  read  at  each  meeting  of  this 
Conference  on  topics  connected  with  Sunday- schools,  until  the 
organization  of  a  Liberal  Sunday  School  Convention. 

There  was  a  profitable  discussion  upon  the  Sunday-school 
question,  participated  in  by  Revs.  C.  A.  Staples,  CoUyer, 
Wendte,  Meek,  R.  L.  Collier,  W.  C.  Gannett,  C.  H.  S.  Mixer, 
and  others.  At  this  session  a  resolution  passed  unanimously, 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a  Theological  School  at 
Chicago. 

The  third  session  of  the  Conference  was  held  at  Geneva, 
Illinois,  on  September  21st,  and  opened  with  the  usual  devo- 
tional exercises.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  D.  L. 
Shorcy  occupied  the  chair. 

In  the  morning,  Murry  Nelson,  Esq.,  read  an  essay  upon 
"  The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Charity  " ;  and  in  the  afternoon, 
Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte  read  an  essay  upon  the  "  Specific  Work  of 
the  Unitarian  Sunday-school."  Remarks  were  made  upon  the 
subjects  of  the  essays  by  Revs.  Z.  Masters,  Jones,  Collier, 
Staples,  Balch,  Wendte,  Danforth;  and  Messrs.  Mixer,  White, 
Perry,  and  Nelson.     The  following  resolution  was  adopted :  — 

Eesolvedj  That  this  Conference  approves  the  suggestion  of 
forming  a  Sunday  School  Society  or  Association  within  its  limits, 
and  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consider  and  act 
upon  this  resolution. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Jones,  Rev.  W.  L.  Balch,  Mr.  C.  H.  S,  Mixer,  were 
appointed  as  this  Committee. 

The  parishes  where  the  sessions  have  been  held  have  dis- 
played a  genuine  hospitality,  and  made  all  the  delegates  and 
friends  feel  a  true  welcome. 

The  Conferences  during  the  year  have  been  full  of  activity, 
and  a  deep  religious  sentiment  has  characterized  the  sessions. 
A  devotion  to  our  cause  and  a  tender  love  for  our  Master,  have 
pervaded  all  the  meetings,  and  there  has  been  awakened  a 
deeper  intei  est  in  the  work  of  the  Conference  among  all  our 
churches,  and  a  more  active  disposition  to  labor  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord. 

GEORGE  N.  CARPEKTER,  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE   CONFERENCE 

OF  UNITARIAN  AND  OTHER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES 

OF  THE  MIDDLE  AND  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  2l8t  November, 
1866,  the  Conference  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  was 
formed,  consisting  of  the  churches  in  Northumberland  and  Oer- 
mantown  in  Pa.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  Several  churches  have  since 
been  added,  and  it  now  includes  the  churches  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  New  Orleans,  La. 

It  has  held  six  sessions,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  time  employed 
a  missionary,  chiefly  in  New  Jersey.  Its  societies  are  widely 
separated.  There  have  been  local  troubles  which  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  public  meetings,  and  not  much  that  is  definite  or 
lasting  has  been  accomplished.  We  believe,  however,  in  tlie 
efficacy  of  such  organizations,  and  hope  and  look  for  a  better 
time  to  ourselves. 

J,  F.  W.  WARE,  Seoretary  pro  tern. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE   CONNECTICUT 
VALLEY  CONFERENCE  OF  CONGREGATIONAL,  UNI- 
TARIAN AND  OTHER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Conference  was  organized  January 
16th,  1867,  and  now  consists  of  thirteen  societies;  namely, 
Springfield,  Chicopee,  Northampton,  Whately,  Deerfield,  Mon* 
tague,  Greenfield,  Rowe,.  Bernardston,  Brattleboro',  North  field, 
Warwick,  New  Salem.  Of  these,  five  are  without  ministers, 
viz:  Northampton,  Warwick,  Brattleboro',  Whately,  New 
Salem.  Of  these  all  but  New  Salem  sustain  regular  preaching. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  a  minister  cannot  be  found 
for  this  place,  for  there  is  a  flourishing  academy  there,  and  many 
of  the  pupils  would  attend  the  Unitarian  church  if  there  was 
service  there. 

The  general  condition  of  the  societies  is  good.  The  call  for 
money  lor  the  American  Unitarian  Association  was  liberally 
responded  to.  In  the  apportionment  $1,200  was  assigned  to  our 
Conference.  We  raised  $1,290,  —  thanks  to  the  liberality  gf 
our  friends  in  Springfield,  who  raised  eight  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five dollars. 
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We  try  to  secure  a  contribation  from  all  our  societies,  even  if 
they  are  small,  and  are  satisfied  if  they  raise  no  more  than  five 
or  ten  dollars. 

This  year  we  hope  and  expect  to  do  better  than  ever  before. 
Oar  meetings  are  well  attended  and  are  quite  harmonious  and 
profitable.  The  Conference  has  been  a  strong  bond  of  sympa- 
thy and  union  among  the  people  of  our  societies.  We  never 
have  had  any  controversy,  hardly  any  discussion,  concerning 
matters  in  dispute  among  Unitarians,  or  between  them  and  other 
sects,  but  have  striven  to  have  matters  discussed  which  were  of 
practical  value  in  our  work  of  extending  Liberal  Christianity. 
We  expect  to  have  two  meetings  a  year,  but  owing  to  the 
absence  of  several  ministers,  there  was  but  one  meeting  last 
year. 

J.  F.  MOORS,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Thomas  Coggeshall  offered  the  following  Resolution:  — 

Resolved^  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  National  Conference, 
the  example  of  the  Channing  Conference,  in  formally  and  syste- 
matically aiding  young  men,  students  in  our  Theological  and 
Divinity  Schools,  merits  our  hearty  approval,  is  worthy  of  uniform 
adoption  by  the  Local  Conferences  of  our  faith,  and  is  a  most 
noble  method  of  replenishing  our  great  need  of  young,  ardent,  and 
educated  men  for  the  pulpit  and  other  departments  of  Christian 
labor. 

Adopted. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Moore  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
prepare  a  roll  of  the  accredited  Delegates,  which  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  authority  for  all  purposes  of  voting. 

Adopted. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  offered  the  following  Resolution,  and  spoke 

thereon :  — 

Resolved^  That  this  Conference  has  heard  with  the  greatest  inter- 
eax  the  reports  of  the  various  Local  Conferences,  and  feels  that  its 
time  has  been  admirably  expended  in  discovering  for  the  first  time 
what  the  active,  practical  condition  of  this  Body  is. 

Adopted. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Moore  offered  the  following  Resolution :  — 

Besolvedj  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  nominated  from  the  floor, 
to  prepare  and  report  a  list  of  Officers  for  this  Conference,  acoDrd- 
hig  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution. 
7 
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Adopted.  And  the  followiDg  persons  were  chosen:  Rev.  J. 
B.  Moore,  Rev.  Charles  Lowe,  James  H.  Mitchell,  Thomas 
Goggeshall,  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples. 

Rev.  Crawford  Nightingale  offered  the  following  Resolution, 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Worcester  Confer- 
ence :  — 

Resolved^  That  the  Local  Conferences  should  have  a  recognized 
relation  upon  the  Board  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
and  the  National  Conference  is  requested  to  inaugurate  some 
measure  by  which  it  can  be  accomplished. 

The  Resolution  was  discussed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Farley,  and  Mr. 
Francis  Deane. 

Rev.  Wm.  T.  Clarke  moved  the  following  Amendment  to  the 
Resolutions :  — 

Resolved^  That  the  whole  subject  of  the  relations  of  this  Confer- 
ence and  the  Local  Conferences  to  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation be  referred  to  a  committee  of  five  to  be  chosen  by  the  Chair, 
and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Conference. 

After  discussion  by  Rev.  Messrs.  H.  C.  Badger,  C.  A.  Staples, 
W.  G.  Scandlin,  John  A.  Buckingham,  J.  B.  Green,  John  H. 
Morison,  D.D.,  F.  C.  Williams  and  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.D. ;  on 
motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Scandlin,  the  Resolution  and  Amendment 
were  laid  upon  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  John  D.  Wells, 

Voted^  That  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Council, 
that  the  afternoon  sessions  terminate  at  4  o'clock,  we  now  ad- 
journ. 

And,  after  the  announcement  by  the  Business  Committee  of  the 

order  for  the  evening  session,  the  Conference  adjourned  to  the 

evening. 

WEDNESDAY   EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock. 
Rev.  John  Gordner,  of  Montreal,  offered  prayer. 
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Rc'V.  E.  E.  Hak%  from  the  Committee  on  BasiDoas,  reported 
the  rollowing,  as  the  permanent  rules  governing  debate  in  the 
Conference :  — 

1.  No  mc  mber,  without  special  leave  of  the  Conference,  shall 
speak  more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  or  more  than  once  on  the 
same  subject,  except  in  explanation. 

2.  The  ruling  of  the  President,  on  points  of  order,  shall  not  be 
debatable. 

3.  In  all  other  respects  the  Conference  will  be  governed  by  the 
ordinary  parliamentary  rules  as  laid  down  in  '*  Cushing's  Manual  " 
as  far  as  applicable  to  the  business  and  organization  of  this  Con- 
ference. 

4.  All  audible  approbation  or  disapprobation  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  breach  of  order. 

Adopted,  after  brief  remarks  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Hale  and  W. 
'6.  Babcook. 

The  Committee  on  Business  also  suggested  the  following  ar- 
rangement for  Thursday :  — 

That  the  business  meeting  begin  at  ten  A.  M. ;  the  floor  being 
first  given  to  Rev.  Mr.  May,  of  Syracuse,  for  the  introduction  of 
his  Declaration  of  Principles ;  and  that  debate  on  that  declara- 
tion shall  follow.  That  Mr.  Putnam  shall  then  have  the  floor 
to  offer  his  Resolution.  If  Mr.  May's  statement  is  not  disposed 
of,  Mr.  Putnam's  resolution  is  specially  assigned  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  afternoon  session.  That  Thursday  evening  be  spe- 
cially assigned  as  a  Missionary  Meeting;  the  discussion  to  be 
opened  by  Prof.  Everett,  on  "The  Work  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association" ;  to  be  followed  by  Mr.  Hale,  on  the 
Southern  States ;  and  by  the  reports  on  Antioch  and  Humboldt 
Colleges. 

Adopted. 

Rev.  Frederic  Hinckley  read  the   following  communication 

from  The  First  Unitarian  Church,  Washington :  — 

To  the  American  UnUarian  AsMocicUion : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
held  on  the  10th  of  October,  1869,  a  Committee  was  chosen  who, 
among  other  duties,  were  instructed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
general  interests  of  the  society,  and  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

This  Committee,  selected  from  among  the  oldest  and  most  judi 
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cious  members  of  the  society,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  November, 
1869,  reported  as  follows :  — 

"  The  Committee,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  society  has  been 
liberally  aided  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association  for  several 
years,  and  is  still  unable  to  sustain  a  church  in  a  manner  desirable 
for  this  Metropolis  of  the  Union,  believe  that  the  interests  of  the 
society  and  the  cause  of  Liberal  Christianity  will  be  advanced  by 
delivering  over  the  church  property  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  on  condition  that  the  Association  shall  cause  to  be 
erected  a  new  Metropolitan  Church  in  this  city ;  and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  will  pledge  themselves  to  aid  in  accomplishing 
this  object ;  and  it  is  further  recommended  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  this  Church,  to  be  chosen  at  the  present  annual  meeting, 
be  authorized  to  communicate  with  the  Association  in  regard  to 
the  matter,  and  report  the  result  at  a  future  meeting  of  the  society." 

The  foregoing  report  was  unanimously  adopted  and  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  who,  after  considering  the  same,  in- 
structed the  Chairman  to  address  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  plan  here  suggested  has  been  adopted, 
substantially,  by  nearly  every  denomination  of  Christians  in  the 
country. 

The  Methodists  have  thus  built  a  Metropolitan  church  in  Wash- 
ington, costing  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  Con- 
gregation alists,  one  equally  large,  and  nearly  as  expensive.  The 
Universalists  have  had  in  contemplation  a  proposition  for  raising 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  erect  a  Centenary  Church  in 
this  Capital.  The  Lutherans  are  now  erecting  a  splendid  Memorial 
Church,  and  the  Christians  have  a  similar  project  in  hand. 

These  denominations,  feeling  the  need  and  appreciating  the  im- 
portance of  a  church  at  the  Capital  worthy  of  their  names,  have 
each  called  upon  its  constituency  throughout  the  country  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  building  such  a  church.  They  believe  it  both 
wise  and  just  to  do  so. 

Should  the  Unitarian  denomination  adopt  similar  conclusions,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  will  be  required 
fVom  friends  outside  the  city  of  Washington.  Considerable  sub- 
scriptions can  be  obtained  in  the  city,  in  addition  to  the  property 
of  the  present  church,  worth  about  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  old  building  must,  in  any  event,  soon  be  abandoned  as  a 
church,  or  repairs  be  made  upon  it  beyond  the  means  of  the  society, 
and  wholly  unadvisable  as  a  measure  of  econon  y  or  good  policy. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  argue  the  question,  but  sim- 
ply to  submit  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  and  through  it  to  the  Unitarian  denomina- 
tion in  the  United  States. 
Bespectihlly, 

GEORGE  E.  BAEEB,  Chairman,  eU. 

Washikqtok,  D.  C,  April  20,  1870. 
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On  motion  of  Rev,  Frederic  Hinckley, 

Voted^  To  refer  this  communication  to  the  Council  of  the  Con- 
ference, for  their  consideration  and  action,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Rev.  S.  J.  May  read  the  following  communication  from  the 

Free  National  Church  of  Christ  in  Washington :  — 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  15,  1870. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Free  National  Church  of  Christ,  held 
October  14th,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  tbe  delegates  to  the  National  Conference 
were  instructed  to  present  them. 

Whereas,  It  is  understood  that  at  the  National  Conference  of 
Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches,  to  be  held  at  New  York 
on  tlic  18th,  19tb,  20th  and  21st  of  this  month,  the  subject  of  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Missionary  Church  at  Washington, 
D.  C-,  is  to  be  considered  ;  and  we  deem  it  to  be  our  duty  to  express 
to  the  Confereuce  and  to  the  denomination  our  feelings  upon  the 
subject,  that  they  may  know  the  position  that  this  Church  occupies, 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  request  the  Conference,  in  its 
deliberations  and  actions  upon  the  subject  of  a  National  Missionary 
Church,  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  there  is  already  established  in 
this  city  a  Free  National  Unitarian  Church —  "  The  Free  National 
Church  of  Christ" — which  has  been  fully  organized  as  a  Christian 
Church  and  religious  society,  for  about  eighteen  months. 

Resolved^  That  we  firmly  believe  that  we  are  fully  justified  in 
claiming  that  this  organization  should  be  recognized  as  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  Free  National  Unitarian  Church  should  be 
established. 

W.  H.  TREADWAY, 

Clerk  of  the  Free  National  Church  of  Christy  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Mr.  May  moved  that  this  communication  be  referred  to 
the  National  Council  for  its  consideration,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Carried. 

In  the  absence  of  Rev.  G.  H.  Hepworth,  Mr,  Wm.  H.  Bald- 
win, President  of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  pre- 
sented the  subject  of 

THEATRE  MEETINGS. 

Christian  Friends, — I  hardly  think  it  was  fair  for  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  to  have  said  to  me  within  the  last  few  minutos;  that  as  he 
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was  nnable  to  be  here  this  evening,  I  must  open  this  discossion, 
because,  as  he  said,  he  and  I  did  the  work  of  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre preaching,  which  inaugurated  this  grand  morement  of  oar 
denomination ;  and,  therefore,  I  should  take  his  place  this  eve- 
ning. I  remember  very  well  when  about  five  years  ago  Brother 
Hepworth  took  me  into  his  study,  and  said :  <<  I  have  got  some- 
thing I  want  to  say  to  you."  He  closed  the  door,  and  then,  he 
said  to  me :  ^^  Baldwin,  the  masses  are  not  properly  met  by  our 
denomination.  The  ministers  of  Boston  are  preaching  to  the 
people  who  can  afford  to  come  to  church ;  but  there  are  thou- 
sands who  are  walking  our  streets  every  Sunday  night,  who  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  Now,  I  have  a 
thought  in  my  mind  —  that  we  should  have  public  preaching  to 
this  people,  in  some  large  hall,  or  better  than  that,  in  the  the* 
atre,  if  we  can  get  it."  I  heard  him  tell  his  story ;  he  poured 
out  the  feelings  of  his  heart  to  me ;  and  I  remember  my  reply, 
I  said  to  him,  "  Hepworth,  it  is  God's  work.  If  you  will  do  the 
preaching,  I  will  attend  to  the  details." 

We  went  the  next  day  to  see  the  lessee  of  the  Boston  Theatre, 
who  said  that  we  might  have  the  building.  I  remember  bow 
some  of  our  careful,  cautious  friends  felt  about  it. 

Some  said,  "  You  will  go  into  the  theatre  next  Sunday  night, 
and  find  the  building  not  more  than  half  full;  the  other  denom- 
inations will  laugh  at  you;  they  will  say  that  the  Unitarians 
have  been  trying  to  do  a  smart  thing,  and  failed." 

I  did  not  want  to  make  any  boasts  about  it;  and  so  I  merely 
said  to  the  few  friends  who  felt  so  fearful  about  the  success  of 
the  undertaking :  — 

•'All  that  I  can  say  to  you  is,  that  if  you  want  to  hear  the  ser- 
mon next  Sunday  evening,  come  early." 

It  was  announced  through  the  press  that  there  was  to  be  Sun- 
day evening  preaching  in  the  theatre.  The  time  for  opening 
was  stated  at  seven  o'clock.  At  half-past  six  the  lessees  of  the 
theatre  came  to  me  and  said  that  they  must  open  the  doors,  for 
the  crowd  was  so  great  that  they  would  break  them  in.  The 
doors  were  opened,  and  in  five  minutes  that  great  building  waa 
packed  full,  from  parquet  to  gallery.  It  was  estimated  that  not 
less  than  five  thousand  people  were  there;  and  the  papers  next 
morning  said  that  probably  six  times  as  many  people  went  away 
as  got  into  the  building.  That  Vas  the  inauguration  of  theatre 
preaching,  and  that  was  the  success  which  attended  it. 

it  has  been  followed  up  from  that  time  until  the  present  sea- 
son ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  single,  very  stormy  evening,  the 
building  has  been  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
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Yoa  might  ask  what  kind  of  people  we  got  there. 

I  have  frequently  heard  it  said  that  it  was  the  church-goins; 
people  who  mainly  constituted  the  audiences.  Some  of  the 
regular  church-going  people  doubtless  do  attend,  but  their  num- 
ber as  compared  with  the  great  mass  of  attendants,  is  very  small. 
Mr.  Tompkins  said  to  me  one  Monday :  ^'  Last  night  you  had  four 
or  five  hundred  actors  and  actresses  in  the  audience."  The 
actors  and  actresses  t  presume  may  go  to  church  from  time  to 
time,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  many  of  those  same  persons  would 
have  gone  to  hear  Dr.  Gannett  or  Mr.  Hale  or  Mr.  Clarke 
in  their  churches,  had  they  been  open  that  evening,  iMid  the 
announcement  of  service  made  in  the  public  papers. 

There  were  people  of  all  classes  there.  I  remember  that  one 
evening  a  clergyman  stood  in  a  passage  of  the  theatre,  to  see, 
as  he  said,  if  there  were  any  people  there  that  he  knew.  He 
wanted  to  see  if  we  really  did  meet  the  masses  there.  He  told 
me  afterwards  that  in  all  that  crowd  he  did  not  see  half  a  dozen 
faces  that  he  recognized.  And  that  was  the  experience  of  n.any 
others.  I  think  that  brother  Hale  once  told  me  the  same 
story. 

I  remember  that  one  night  one  of  our  wealthiest  Western 
merchants  came  in  late,  that  is,  half  an  hour  before  the  opening 
of  the  services ;  he  came  in  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  and 
looked  around  for  seats,  but  could  not  find  any.  They  were 
standing  in  the  aisle  looking  around,  when  a  person  got  up  and 
spoke  to  the  gentleman  and  said  to  him,  **  Take  my  scat,  and 
my  wife  will  hold  the  baby."  They  were  poor  people,  who 
hadn't  any  one  to  leave  "  baby  "  with ;  and  so  father,  mother  and 
child  had  all  come  to  the  theatre.  This  merchant  said  that  he 
looked  in  the  face  of  the  person  and  recognized  him  as  his  bar- 
ber. His  wife  held  the  baby,  and  they  crowded  together,  so  that 
the  merchant's  wife  could  get  a  seat. 

I  speak  of  this  incident  to  show  the  different  classes  of  people 
who  came. 

At  the  first  meeting,  I  had  twenty-five  hundred  tracts  distrib- 
uted by  the  ushers  to  the  people  as  they  came  into  the  theatre. 
Some  one  said,  "  The  crowd  will  destroy  the  tracts ;  they  won*t 
read  them;  they  do  not  care  about  tracts;  they  will  want  to 
see  the  theatre,  and  will  not  want  to  read."  And  so  I  directed 
the  ushers,  after  the  meeting  was  over  and  the  crowd  had  left, 
to  go  over  the  building  and  pick  up  every  one  they  could  find, 
and  every  piece  of  a  tract  that  might  be  on  the  floor,  and  bring 
them  to  me.    And  so  the  ushers  went  around  looking  for  the 
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tractF,  and  then  came  to  mc  and  said,  "  We  wish  to  report  to 
}0u  in  regard  to  the  tracts.  We  went  around  all  through  the 
building  looking  for  tracts,  but  without  finding  a  single  one  un- 
til we  came  to  the  parquet.  There  we  found  one  on  the  floor, 
which  we  were  about  picking  up  when  a  man  came  rushing  in 
Fajing  <  that  he  had  dropped  a  little  book,  and  wished  that  he 
could  find  it.'  We  gave  him  his  <  little  book.' "  And  that  was 
the  result  of  our  first  distribution  of  Ifacts  in  the  Boston 
Theatre.     (Applause.) 

Last  winter,  when  Dr.  Bellows  preached  there,  I  had  a  four 
page  programme  printed  for  that  night,  and  on  it  was  printed 
Dr.  Bellows'  "Statement  of  Faith,"  which  he  gave  to  the  Lib- 
eral Christian.  There  were  four  thousand  copies  distributed ; 
and  we  did  not  find  a  single  one  left  in  the  theatre.  They 
were  all  carried  away  from  the  building,  and  doubtless  were 
read.  It  was  pure  Unitarian  talk.  It  went  into  a  great  many 
fumilies,  and  wo  cannot  know  how  much  good  it  did. 

Wherever  theatre  preaching  has  been  inaugurated,  —  in 
Boston,  Nashua,  Detroit,  and  Lowell,  —  it  has  been  successful. 
Large  audiences  have  attended,  and  great  interest  has  been 
manifested.  I  believe  that  it  is  our  duty,  in  city  and  town, 
to  procure  the  largest  hall  we  can,  and  there  hold  these  public 
services,  where  God's  children  can  come  together  and  hear  from 
time  to  time,  on  winter  Sunday  evenings,  our  glorious,  pure,  an- 
adulterated  Unitarian  faith.  I  trust  that  we  shall  each  go  from 
this  place  with  the  renewed  determination  to  use  all  our  powers 
in  doing  all  that  we  can  to  give  the  hungry  masses  that  food 
which  you  and  I  love  so  well.  Let  us  do  all  that  we  can 
wherever  we  are,  to  help  along  the  glorious  faith  that  we  cher- 
ish 80  dearly,  and  which  we  must  not  selfishly  keep  to  ourselves 
but  give  to  everybody  within  our  reach. 

Mr.  Wra.  B.  Wooden  read  the  following 

REPORT  ON  CHRISTIAN  UNIONS. 

During  the  past  five  years,  many  members  of  the  Unitarian 
body,  in  common  with  other  individuals,  have  been  interested 
in  several  movements  known  as  "  Unions,"  or  "  Fraternities," 
devoted  to  the  elevation  of  humanity.  I'hese  organizations 
have  generally,  but  not  always,  started  under  the  impulse  of 
theatre  preaching. 

Our  first  inquiry  is,  How  do  these  institutions  difibr  from  the 
old  '<  Christian  Unions  "  aud  the  present  "  Young  Men's  Chris* 
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tiap  Associations''?  I  should  say  that  the  former  UDions, 
which  were  generally  unsuccessful,  and  the  Associations  were 
joint  stock  institutions,  into  which  the  various  sects  entered, 
expecting  returns  in  kind.  The  modern  movements,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  Unions  into  which  individuals  have  entered  as 
such,  and  worked  for  a  common  unity.  In  this  view  members 
of  all  sects  have  co-operated  in  these  later  movements.  The 
definition  is  not  exact,  but  is  sufficiently  so. 

The  largest  of  these  is  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian 
Union,  which  after  a  suspense  of  life  was  re-organized  in  the 
spring  oi  1868.  It  has  a  large  membership,  numbering  in  the 
last  year  1176.  It  has  also  one  hundred  life  and  six  subscrip- 
tion memberships.  It  maintains  a  reception  room  for  amuse- 
ments, a  library  and  reading  room,  and  gymnasium.  The 
library  and  reading  room  are  open  on  Sundays,  and  public 
religious  cervices  are  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Union,  Sunday 
evenings.  Also  devotional  exercises  occupy  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  every  evening.  Classes  are  formed  in  the  Bible,  Vocal 
Music,  German,  French,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Bookkeeping, 
Shakespeare,  History,  Rhetoric,  and  for  Debate,  and  light  Gym- 
nastics. Frequent  lectures,  readings,  musical  and  other  enter- 
tainments are  given.  Social  gatherings  have  occasionally  been 
held,  and  ladies  invited  to  them.  A  Committee  on  Benevolent 
Action  is  subdivided  on  Employment,  Boarding-houses,  Churches, 
Ilospitals,  Clothing,  and  Charitable  and  Benevolent  Institutions. 
The  institution,  as  a  whole,  is  very  successful,  and  filled  with 
life  and  activity. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1868,  the  Union  for  Christian  Work  was 
organized  in  the  city  of  Providence.  The  objects  proposed 
were  "  To  maintain  free  popular  religious  meetings.  To  estab- 
lish such  free  meetings  for  religious  inquiry  and  moral  improve- 
ment, together  with  such  means  of  intellectual  cultivation  as  may 
be  found  practicable. 

*^  To  extend  a  welcome  to  strangers  coming  to  the  city,  and 
to  provide  a  place  which  shall  bo  to  them  as  a  home,  where 
may  be  found  amusement  and  recreation  for  leisure  hours,  sym- 
pathy and  aid  in  time  of  trouble,  and  all  the  influences  of  social 
companionship  and  home  life  which  can  help  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  allurements  to  vice  with  which  city  life  abounds. 

"  To  engage  in  such  active  benevolent  work  as  may  be  needed; 
to  visit  those  who  are  sick  and  in  prison ;  to  aid  those  who  are 
in  want ;  and  especially  to  help  those  whom  a  word  of  kindness 
and  sympathy  at  the  right  time  may  save  from  lives  of  degrada- 
tion and  sin." 
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For  administration,  the  members  were  groaped  into  foar 
sections,  viz:  on  Worship,  on  Education,  on  Hospitality,  on 
Benevolence. 

In  the  summer  the  Union  leased  a  suite  of  fine  rooms.  They 
were  fitted  as  an  amusement  room,  a  reading-room  and  library, 
a  class-room,  a  committee-room,  with  the  necessary  cloak  and 
dressing-rooms.  The  Union  also  has  the  privilege  of  a  commo- 
dious hall,  in  connection  with  the  other  rooms,  for  lectures  or 
entertainments.  The  rooms  were  neatly  furnished,  and  sup- 
plied with  the  means  for  various  games,  reading  matter,  etc., 
and  were  opened  to  the  public  October  2,  1868. 

The  following  prayer  of  dedication,  which  was  written  by 
some  of  the  members,  better  expresses  these  purposes  of  the 
institution  than  any  words  of  mine  can : — 

Father  of  souls  1  We  who  have  joined  ourselves  together  for 
thy  service,  now  ask  thy  blessing  on  our  work.  Make  us  quick  to 
feel  the  sorrow  and  sin  around  us,  and  tender  and  strong  to  meet 
it.  Make  us  quick  to  see  the  goodness  in  human  souls  around  us, 
and  wise  to  call  it  out  and  give  it  work.  Teach  us  to  know  onr 
own  sins,  strengthen  our  wills  to  live  better  lives,  keep  us  brave 
and  humble,  give  us  the  help  we  ask,  and  the  help  we  know  not 
we  need,  and  draw  us  all  nearer  to  Thyself. 

These  rooms  have  been  constantly  open  from  two,  P.  IL, 
until  ten  o'clock,  p.m.  The  number  of  visitors  has  never 
been  less  than  forty,  and  sometimes  more  than  three  hundred, 
at  one  time.  The  average  number  in  the  winter  has  been  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Boys 
under  fourteen  years  are  excluded. 

I  should  give  more  details  of  the  operations  of  this  institution, 
were  there  not  many  present  who  have  seen  them  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  can  give  to  a  description  the  power  of  the  living 
voice.  The  work  carried  out  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
New  Bedford  Union,  which  we  report  in  full  below. 

As  we  are  leaving  the  good  mother  of  Unions,  I  wish  to 
impress  it  on  all  earnest  persons  that  they  owe  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  quiet  and  devoted  men  and  women,  but 
especially  women,  who  have  carried  the  real  burden  of  this 
enterprise.  They  are  seldom  seen  in  conventions,  and  never  in 
the  public  prints ;  but  their  pure  enthusiasm  and  patient  effort 
have  alone  made  this  work  possible. 

The  "Salem  Fraternity "  organized  in  the  spring  of  1869, 
taking  up  the  most  of  the  objects  of  the  Providence  Union. 
The  design  was  "  To  provide  evening  instruction  and  amase- 
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ment  for  that  class  of  onr  popalation  who,  being  confined  to 
their  work  during  the  day,  need  recreation  at  the  close  of  their 
labors.  Having  no  comfortable  homes  where  they  might  enjoy 
it,  they  are  led  to  seek  it  elsewhere,  and  often  in  places  Of 
temptation."  One  of  the  rooms  has  been  set  apart  for  instruc- 
tion, by  lectures,  lessons  in  book-keeping,  arithmetic,  reading, 
writing,  needle-work,  etc.,  and  in  each  of  these  departments 
there  have  been  instances  of  marked  success.  Indeed,  so  con- 
stant and  eap:er  has  been  the  demand  for  increased  facilities  to 
enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  this  institution,  that  the  Board  has  been 
encouraged  to  seek  another  location,  which  might  furnish  more 
enlarged  accommodations  to  develop  the  full  advantages  sought 
for.  It  was  my  privilege  to  listen  to  an  account  of  the  work- 
ings of  this  association  from  Mr.  Vice-President  Lakeman.  It 
was  very  interesting,  showing  in  kind  the  same  successes  and 
failures  we  had  had  in  Providence. 

The  Brooklyn  Liberal  Christian  Union  was  organized  in 
1867,  but  in  November,  1869,  its  name  was  changed  to  the 
"  Union  for  Christian  Work."  They  have  a  pleasant  reading- 
room  and  library,  but  they  have  devoted  their  amusements  to 
boys  whose  home  education  is  neglected.  They  have  on  their 
books  the  names,  ages,  and  occupations  (if  any)  of  over  1,600 
boys,  ages  from  seven  to  twenty.  The  average  attendance  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  Some  learn  to  write,  some  to  spell, 
some  to  read,  while  some  receive  lessons  in  drawing  and 
sketching.  Others  read  boys'  books,  or  play  at  draughts. 
They  are  attended  and  watched  over  by  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
This  admirable  feature  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  all  the 
Union  movements.  With  these  social  play-rooms  for  boys  on 
the  streets,  and  a  vigorous  industrial  school  in  the  country,  any 
large  town  might  purge  itself  of  vagrants  in  ten  years. 

Mr.  William  Rotch,  the  President  of  the  "New  Bedford 
Union,"  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  an  account  of  th^ir  move- 
ment from  the  start.  I  give  it  in  detail,  as  this  vigorous  asso- 
ciation deserves  attention,  and  it  also  shows  the  method  of 
initiating  a  Union.  New  Bedford  had  conducted  one  or  more 
courses  of  theatre  meetings. 

"After  an  informal  meeting,  Jan.  24,  1870,  the  'Union  for 
Good  Works '  was  organized  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the 
*  Union  for  Christian  Work,'  in  Providence,  by  the  choice  of  a 
President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  two  Secretaries  (both  ladies), 
and  a  Treasurer.  These  officers  constituted  for  the  time  the 
Executive  Board,  and  performed  most  of  the  work  necessary  for 
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the  complete  orgaDization  of  the  society,  and  for  its  installation 
in  suitable  rooms.  A  finance  committee  of  nineteen  (including 
the  Executive  Board)  was  chosen  to  canvass  the  city,  and  report 
how  much  money  would  be  subscribed,  and  how  much  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  Union  for  a  year.  This  Committee, 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  reported  that  the  subscriptions  had 
already  amounted  to  two  thousand  dollars,  and  that  their  esti- 
mate of  the  expenses  for  the  first  year  (exclusive  of  such  sums 
as  should  be  contributed  by  the  benevolent  section)  was  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars.  The  total  amount  received  by  the  Treas- 
urer up  to  this  time  is  about  forty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
total  amount  expended  (including  about  three  hundred  dollars 
spent  by  the  section  on  benevolence)  is  nearly  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of  more  than 
two  thousand  dollars.  We  have  been  promised  for  the  next 
year  several  hundred  dollars  for  the  special  use  of  the  section 
on  benevolence,  so  that,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  we  can 
easily  see  our  way  ahead  as  far  as  1872,  without  being  obliged 
to  ask  for  further  contributions. 

'*  This  state  of  afiairs  is  peculiarly  gratifying,  because  at  the 
outset  we  were  met  by  a  number  of  grumblers,  who  declared 
our  project  was  not  practicable,  and  that  we  could  never  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  the  money  necessary  even  to  start  such  an 
organization  as  proposed. 

<<  In  the  beginning  we  took  the  Providence  organization  as  a 
model,  and  held  to  it  as  far  as  possible ;  but  later,  when  we  had 
obtained  more  experience  about  the  practical  management  of 
the  society,  we  were  obliged  to  make  many  changes  to  suit  the 
local  peculiarities  which,  in  many  instances,  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  Providence. 

<<  Our  members  number  now  nearly  three  hundred,  and,  like 
yours,  are  grouped  in  four  sections ;  the  section  on  worship, 
however,  being  very  small,  and  having  very  little  to  do.  The 
section  on  hospitality  numbers  about  one  hundred  members, 
who  are  divided  into  six  sub-sections,  each  of  which  has  its 
chairman,  and  assistant-chairman,  and  each  of  these  sub-sections 
has  the  charge  of  the  public  rooms  of  the  Union  (the  amusement 
room  and  the  reading-room  which  are  contiguous)  one  evening 
every  week.  The  members  of  these  sub-sections  have  been  for 
the  most  part  punctual  in  their  attendance,  and  the  average  on 
each  evening  has  been  ten  or  twelve.  They  each  wear  the 
badge  of  the  Union,  a  silver  monogram  (U.  G.  W.),  to  distin- 
guish them  from  those  who  are  not  on  duty.    The  Union  pos- 
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868868  twenty  of  these  badges  only,  as  it  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  have  tliem  worn  by  others  than  those  who  are  '  on  duty.' 

*'  The  rooms  are  open  from  three  to  six,  and  seven  to  ten 
p.  M.,  from  October  to  July,  although  the  pames  are  only 
allowed  to  be  used  in  the  evening,  as  we  found  that  during  the 
afternoon  they  drew  too  many  boys  who  had  better  be  at  school, 
or  at  play  in  the  open  air.  Children  under  fourteen  are  not 
admitted  except  in  exceptional  cases.  The  amusement  room  is 
furnished  with  three  croquet  tables,  three  cue  alleys,  and  a  largo 
number  of  backgammon,  checker  and  cliess  boards. 

"  The  reading-room,  which  is  connected  with  the  amusement 
room  by  folding  doors,  isfurniphed  with  a  library  of  about  three 
hundred  vplumes,  a  good  collection  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  other  current  periodical  literature,  with  stereoscopic  views, 
illustrated  books,  and  works  of  art,  and  the  walls  of  the  room 
are  adorned  with  pictures  and  statuettes.  This  room  contains 
also  a  piano,  and  an  organ  which  was  made  and  loaned  by  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Board.  The  number  of  visitors  has 
averaged  one  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week, 
and  about  three  hundred  on  Saturdays. 

*'Tho  rooms  are  under  the  direction  of  a  very  efiBcient  and 
intelligent  lady,  generally  spoken  of  as  the  matron,  who  is 
always  present  when  the  rooms  are  open  to  preserve  order  and 
decorum,  and  call  attention  to  the  rules,  if  necessary. 

'•  The  benevolent  section,  or  rather  section  on  benevolence, 
18  subdivided  into  four  committees:  1st.  Committee  on  Relief. 
2d.  Committee  on  Employment.  3d.  Committee  to  vis^it  the 
Jail  and  House  of  Correction.  4th.  Committee  on  Fruits  and 
Flowers. 

"The  Relief  Committee  has  forty-one  members,  *  whose  duty 
it  is  to  aid  all  who  are  deserving  of  charity,  and  whose  physical 
wants  require  attention.'  The  city  is  divided  into  twelve  districts, 
for  each  of  which  there  is  an  investigating  committee,  and, 
besides  that;  there  is  an  advisory  committee  of  three  persons. 

"The  Employment  Committee  has  forty-six  members,  who 
give  instruction  on  the  sewing-machine,  and  aid  the  needy  in  ob- 
taining employment.  Fifty-seven  persons  have  been  instructed 
on  the  sewing-machine,  the  average  attendance  being  four.  The 
society  has  the  use  of  five  or  six  machines,  and  there  is  a  person 
ready  to  give  instruction  on  each  machine  every  afternoon. 

"The  Committee  on  the  Jail  and  House  of  Correction  have 
visited  these  institutions  once  a  week,  and  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  good. 
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"  The  Committee  on  Fruits  and  Flowers  began  operations 
May  29th,  by  leceivinp:  and  arranging  flowers  for  Post  No.  1, 
G.  A.  R.,  for  decorating  soldiers'  graves  Decoration  Day. 

"  The  Committee  consists  mostly  of  young  ladies,  twenty-six 
members,  for  whom  this  work  is  more  particularly  adapted  than 
the  other  duties  of  the  Union.  The  Committee  is  divided  into 
three  section?,  two  of  which,  on  alternate  Wednesdays,  distribute 
the  contributions  of  flowers,  fruit  and  other  delicacies ;  the 
third,  on  i:*aturdays,  arranges  bouquets  for  the  Sunday  services  of 
the  School-ship,  Jail.  Mariners'  Home,  and  House  of  Industry. 

"The  Section  on  Education  is  divided  into  four  Committees: 
1st.  On  Publications.  2d.  On  Lectures.  3d.  On  Class  Instruc- 
tion.    4th.  On  Disscussions. 

'*  The  Committee  on  Publications  has  furnished  the  following 
periodicals :  — 

"  Quarterly :  Edinburgh  Review,  North  British  Reciew,  West- 
minster IteoieWf  London  Quarterly  ReoieWf  North  American 
Revietv.  ■ 

**  Monthly :  Blackwood,  AilafUic  Monthly,  Putnam's  Monthly , 
Harper^s  Monthly,  Western  Monthly,  Old  and  New,  LippincotVs 
Magazine,  American  Naturalist,  Catholic  World,  Young  Folks^ 
Chemical  News,  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry,  Journal  of  tht 
Franklin  Institute,  Van  Nostrand's  Engineering^  Journal,  Manu- 
facturer and  Builder,  Schoolmate. 

"Weeklies:  Every  Saturday,  Commonwealth,  Index,  Indepen- 
dent, The  Advance,  Woman^s  Journal,  Congrcgationalist  and 
Recorder,  Unicersalist,  Applcton^s  Journal,  and  a  number  of  daily 
papers. 

"The  Committee  on  Lectures  has  instituted  two  courses  of 
lectures;  four  lectures  on  physiology  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Harrington, 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools.  Two  lectures  on  the 
atmosphere  by  Mr.  John  Tetlow,  principal  of  the  Academy. 

"  The  Committee  on  Discussion  had  one  public  meeting  for 
debate,  at  which  a  paper  was  read,  followed  by  a  discussion  oa 
the  subject  of  Woman  Suffrage. 

"  The  Committee  on  Class  Instruction  instituted  the  following 
courses :  — 

"1.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Whole  number  of  pupils^SS; 
regular  attendance,  20;  number  of  lessons,  15.  It  was  a  mat* 
ter  of  surprise  to  see  how  much  progress  some  of  the  pupils 
made. 

*'2.  Book-keeping,  single  entry.  Number  of  pupils,  8. 
One  lesson  a  week. 
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"  3,    Book-keeping,  doable  entry.     Number  of  pupils,  3. 

"4.  English  Literature.  Number  of  pupils,  6;  number  of 
l^Bons,  6. 

**  5.     German,  about  half  a  dozen  members. 

"6.  Free-hand  drawing;  4  pupils.  Total  number  of  per- 
sons receiving  instruction,  60;  regular  attendance,  45. 

"  During  the  month  of  June  we  gave  a  strawberry  festival  in 
City  Hall,  lasting  two  afternoons  and  evenings,  and  the  net 
proceeds  of  this  were  $1,644.21 ;  the  proceeds  taken  from  the 
flowers  alone  were  $220." 

A  movement  has  been  commenced  in  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  and 
some  progress  made  iu  Cambridge.  It  may  be  of  interest  to' 
note  in  this  connection  the  report  of  an  entirely  disinterested 
witness.  In  January,  1870,  a  gentleman  from  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  his  own  accord  came  to  Providence,  saw  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Union,  and  published  a  long  and  interesting 
description  of  it,  from  which  we  take  the  following :  — 

"  The  members  call  it  a  Christian  Union,  or,  rather,  to  give 
force  to  a  chief  idea  in  its  organization,  the  Union  for  Chris- 
tian Work.  It  is  really  a  church,  a  school,  a  free  library,  a 
lyoeum,  a  charity,  a  social  club,  all  in  one.  The  aim  of  the 
members,  to  use  the  language  of  their  articles  of  association,  is 
'  to  do  good  and  grow  better,'  —  certainly  a  broad  basis. 
Practically,  the  Union  is  a  means  of  sociability,  rather  than 
of  grace,  at  least,  so  a  good  Methodist  would  say.  It  grew  out 
of  religious  exercises  and  religious  feeling,  but  sociality  more 
than  religion  is  the  motive,  power  that  gives  it  life.  It  is  not 
based  on  the  idea  that  man  is  a  miserable  sinner,  for  whose 
salvation  the  united  prayers  of  all  his  fellow-sinners  is  impera- 
tively and  instantly  demanded,  but  on  the  more  cheerful  view 
that  he  is  a  sociable  fellow,  with  more  good  points  than  bad, 
and  that  it  is  true  practical  religion  to  bring  out  and  thereby 
cultivate  these  better  points  of  his  nature.  Tho  Union  designs 
to  bring  the  good  fellows  together;  mutual  attraction  brings 
out  the  good  points,  the  humanity  that  is  in  them." 

Our  report  shows  that  the  Union  is  not  so  much  a  church  as 
a  co-operative  element  in  the  great  church.  Viewing  the  church 
as  the  embodiment  of  social  spiritual  life,  and  the  "ecclesia''  as 
the  organism  containing  that  embodiment,  the  church  has  taken 
the  kindest  interest  in  this  movement.  When  the  Providence 
institution  started,  it  had,  without  doubt,  all  the  elements  which 
should  make  the  power  of  a  church  within  it.    But  the  eccle- 
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siasiical  establishmont  worked  so  kindly  and  naturally  with  it, 
that  it  drew  it  towards  itself.  It  did  not  incorporate  it,  the 
'*  ecclesia  "  is  not  ready  for  that,  bat  it  fostered  it,  and  in  tarn 
drew  strengtli  from  the  Union  moyemcnt. 

Thia  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the 
present,  the  very  fact  that  the  church  can  so  adapt  itself  to  a 
force  so  profound  and  far-reaching,  and  on  the  other  hand  caa 
80  influence  the  direction  of  such  a  force.  If  the  clergyman 
who  in  his  study  bewails  the  decline  of  the  church,  would  break 
into  the  life  outside  his  limits,  he  would  see  where  the  real 
power  of  the  church  lies,  and  comprehend  its  invincible  strength. 

There  is  a  plan  for  vitalizing  the  "ecclesia"  so  good,  that  wo 
all  wonder  it  has  never  found  a  man  strong  enough  to  execute 
it  I  allude  to  systematic  circuit  preaching.  In  new  commu- 
nities, where  the  ecclesiastical  life  is  not  so  sharply  defined  as 
in  New  England,  I  believe  an  able  preacher  could  make  his  life 
tell  on  a  half-dozen  cities  by  working  through  this  Union  sys- 
tem. The  ministries  would  be  conducted  by  the  lay  unionists, 
the  preaching  would  be  conducted  by  the  true  prophet. 

I  could  tell  you  of  numerous  difficulties  and  failures  in  Prov- 
idence, only  I  do  not  delight  in  negatives.  They  are  valuable 
elements  in  the  working  out  of  life,  but  do  not  constitute  its 
essence.  Shadow  defines  light,  else  we  could  not  see  an  object; 
but  the  end  is  light,  not  darkness.  If  society  were  perfect,  or 
human  nature  complete,  in  Providence  there  would  be  little  need 
of  these  institutions.  The  Providence  Union  has  not  made  a 
large  membership,  but  it  is  a  pretty  tough  membership.  I  think, 
as  individuals,  they  believe  in  the  stability  and  permanence  of 
the  idea. 

We  can  lay  down  several  points  as  proven,  not  to  enthusiasts 
and  persons  interested,  but  to  that  sober  common  sense  of  peo- 
ple which  decides  the  final  issue  of  all  enterprises :  — 

I.  That  th^  movement  is  not  local,  but  the  same  want  is 
found  in  various  places,  and  substantially  the  same  results  fol- 
low well-directed  efforts. 

II.  That  theatre  preaching  has  brought  some  of  the  solid 
influence  of  the  church  outside  the  walls  of  the  "  ecclesia,"  and 
planted  it  among  the  mass  of  the  people.  This  outflow  from 
the  best  life  of  the  church,  and  the  response  from  the  people, 
has  made  a  basis  for  the  new  movement. 

III.  That  the  best  social  as  well  as  religious  life  can  be  de- 
veloped  by  men  and  women  working  together.     And  that  a  real 
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faomei  free  ''to  all  classes,  can  be  established  and  maiatained  ia 
anj  of  our  large  towns. 

Bespectfallj  submitted  to  the  National  Conference  of  Unita- 
rian and  other  Christian  Churches. 

WILLIAM  B.  WEEDEN. 
Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  read  the  following 

REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FELLOWSHIP  WITH 
OTHER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

There  are  but  few  regularly  organized  religious  bodies  in 
this  country;  which  in  their  formal  action  express  much  desire 
for  intercourse  or  co-operation  with  us  as  an  organized  branch 
of  the  church.  The  Committee  believCi  however,  that  the  unity 
of  the  spirit  gains  more  ground  among  all  Christians ;  that  the 
barriers  of  sect,  in  all  bodies,  are  maintained  chiefly  by  the 
efforts  of  the  clergy,  and  that,  in  the  various  exigencies  of  our 
time,  the  clergy  see  the  need  that  the  Christian  Church  unite  all 
enemies,  and  are  less  eager  to  maintain  such  barriers  of  divi- 
sion than  they  have  been  in  former  days. 

At  the  period  of  the  last  Convention,  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
acting  as  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  had  just 
addressed  an  appeal  to  all  persons  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians to  avail  themselves  of  the  approaching  Council  in  Rome, 
as  an  occasion  for  offering  their  allegiance  to  the  Roman  See. 
Many  of  the  Protestant  communions  made  formal  replies  to 
this  appeal,  which,  indeed,  invited  such  replies.  The  liberal 
and  Christian  reply  of  the  Swiss  Protestant  was  translated  and 
widely  circulated  by  the  Unitarian  Association.  On  the  motion 
of  the  venerable  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
Piety  and  Charity,  of  our  own  Communion,  represented  here  to- 
day, the  Massachusetts  Convention  of  Congregational  Churches 
considered,  and  has  still  in  consideration,  such  a  notice  of  the 
appeal  as  becomes  the  Congregational  Communion.  As  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  Congregational  Order  is  the  oldest  order 
of  discipline  in  the  Church,  there  seemed  a  peculiar  fitness  in 
leaving  to  the  Congregational  Body  of  the  oldest  State,  founded 
by  Independents,  the  reply  of  the  Independent  Churches  to  the 
most  threatening  form  of  hierarchical  administration.  Your 
Coounittee  attempted  no  other  reply,  and  are  glad  to  acknowl- 
edge  the  readiness  with  which,  on  this  and  other  occasions  for 
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common  action,  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  Congregational 
Churches  have  co-operated. 

On  two  occasions,  when  Methodist  State  Conventions  have 
been  held,  delegates  appointed  by  ns  under  your  order  have 
been  cordially  received,  to  express  the  sympathy  of  our  churches ; 
and  these  expressions  have  met  a  corresponding  return. 

To  the  Annual  Conferences  of  the  African  Methodist  Church 
we  have  sent  delegates,  on  invitation. 

And,  on  the  invitation  of  Bishop  Payne,  your  Committee  was 
present  at  the  commencement  of  the  Wilberforce  University  in 
1869  and  1870. 

There  has  been  efficient  practical  co-operation  between  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  and  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  educational  work  at  the  South.  The 
results  of  this  co-operation  have  been  eminently  satisfactory. 
If  this  be  the  proper  place  for  such  an  expression,  your  Com- 
mittee express  the  hope  that  the  cordial  relations  now  existing 
between  us  and  the  African  Methodist  Body  may  be  carefully 
maintained  by  the  several  Missionary  Societies  and  other  Insti- 
tutions here  represented. 

We  have  been  represented  at  several  of  ihe  State  Universalist 
Conventions ;  and  the  Committee  was  present,  by  invitation,  at 
that  magnificent  solemnity,  in  which,  a  month  since,  the 
Universalist  Church  commemorated  the  close  of  a  century  after 
the  arrival  in  America  of  John  Murray.  The  impulse  which 
the  Centennial  celebration  gives  and  vdll  give  to  all  their 
Churches  is  evident  on  all  sides.  We  congratulate  the  Univer- 
salist body  on  such  evidences  of  growth  and  progress. 

It  is  in  the  relations  of  our  own  Commission  with  the 
African  Methodist  Church,  and  with  the  Universalist  Church, 
that  we  find  the  most  distinct  illustration  of  the  probable 
method  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  future  times.  It  is 
not  to  be  hoped  or  asked  tliat  one  of  the  sects  of  Christen- 
dom shall  swallow  up  the  others.  It  is  rather  to  be  asked 
that  each  Body  in  the  Church,  living  in  its  own  life,  cherishing 
its  own  traditions,  and  true  to  its  own  convictions,  shall 
strengthen,  as  it  best  can,  its  machinery,  and  improve,  as  it  can, 
its  methods.  If,  in  doing  this,  each  body  can  cultivate  rela- 
tions of  true  friendship  with  each  other;  if  indeed  they  can 
learn  that  they  are  one  in  Christ,  and  members  one  of  another, 
most  of  the  force  till  now  used  against  each  other  can  be  ex- 
pended against  the  common  enemy ;  —  against  ignorancei 
disease,  and  sin.     The  relations   between  the  little  Moravian 
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company  &nd  the  very  best  of  Christendom  have  illastrated 
this  UDity  in  diversity  in  the  Church.  We  trust  that  our  rela- 
tions with  the  two  bodies  named  are  but  the  beginning  of  com- 
munion wider  yet  of  the  same  kind. 

If  in  the  Providence  of  God  some  great  common  object  shall 
once  more  unite  all  Christendom  in  endeavor,  we  believe  it  will 
prove  that  the  creeds  of  Christendom  do  not  divide  it  so  fatally 
as  sceptical  criticism  supposes. 

It  has  seemed  to  your  committee,  as  probably  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference,  that  there  may  be  danger  in  this  country 
that  in  the  wide  diversity  of  expression  among  Christian  men 
as  to  religious  education,  the  great  system  of  free  national  edu- 
cation in  America  may  be  endangered.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  its  own  policy  on  this  subject,  which  it  will  doubt- 
less pursue,  as  it  has  a  right  to.  No  statement  of  any  other 
policy  has  been  offered  except  by  individuals,  or  possibly  by 
very  small  political  Conventions.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Council,  your  Committee  have  had  some  conference  with  gentle- 
men of  different  denominations,  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  religious  education,  to  know  if  some  common  statement 
of  the  American  idea  in  regard  to  public  education  might  not 
be  attained,  which  may  perhaps  solve  all  difficulties,  at  least 
which  may  make  the  discussion  before  the  people  more  simple. 
We  believe  that  there  is  a  wide  desire  for  some  such  common 
statement.  And  we  propose  the  reference  of  the  subject  of  the 
public  education  in  its  relations  to  religious  education  to  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  ten,  with  permission  to  confer  with  persons 
representing  other  religious  organizations  in  the  hope  of  an 
approach  to  uuion  of  the  public  sentiment  on  questions  of  pub- 
lic education. 

We  offer  the  following  Resolutions :  — 

Renolved^  That  this  Conference  desires  to  cultivate  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  all  Christian  Churches,  and  would  en- 
courage fraternal  intercourse  between  them ;  and  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  to  represent  these  sentiments,  and  to  con- 
sider all  questions  which  relate  to  mutual  intercourse  and  co- 
operation. 

Besolvedy  That  this  committee  be  empowered  to  appoint  delegates 
representing  this  Body,  to  visit  and  confer  with  the  other  liberal 
religious  Organizations  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  or  other 
large  conventions  abroad  and  at  home. 

Buolved^  That  a  committee  of  ten  be  appointed,  to  whom  is 
referred  the  subject  of  Public  Education,  in  its  relations  to  Religious 
Education ;  with  permission  to  confer  with  persons  connected  with 
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other  religions  Oi^anizations,  in  the  hope  of  an  approach  to  a 
union  of  the  public  sentiment  on  questions  of  public  education. 

For  the  Committee, 

E.  E.  HALE, 

Chairman, 

The  First  and  Second  of  theso  Resolutions  were  adopted 
without  debate;  and  subsequently  Rev.  Messrs.  Eli  Faj,  Charles 
LowC;  and  Robert  Colljer  were  appointed  the  Committee  on 
Fellowship.  The  Third  was  discussed  at  length  by  Rer. 
Messrs.  E.  E.  Hale,  H.  W.  Bellows,  S.  J.  May,  Oscar  Clnte, 
C.  6.  Ames,  W.  0.  Wtiite,  H.  C.  Badger,  Frederic  Hinckley, 
and  Messrs.  John  E.  Williams,  Thomas  Coggeshall,  William  H. 
Baldwin,  and  Richard  Warren ;  and  was  finally  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale, 

Voted,  That  the  above-named  Committee  of  ten  be  appointed 
by  the  Chair. 

And  the  Chair  subsequently  appointed :  Re?.  James  DeNor- 
mandie,  George  B.  Emerson,  Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale,  Rev.  George  W.  Briggs,  D.D.,  Rev.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  D.D., 
Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Prof.  F.  J.  Child,  John  E.  Williams,  Arthur 
T.  Lyman, —  with  power  to  fill  vacancies. 

After  the  singing  of  the  dozology.  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  pro- 
nounced the  Benediction. 

Adjourned  at  10  o'clock. 

THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock.- 
Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.D.,  offered  prayer. 
The  Chair  announced  that,  witb  the  assent  of  the  parties  in- 
terested, a  change  had  been  made  in  the  order  for  the  day  as 
already  announced ;  and  that  the  floor  would  first  be  given  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Hepworth  to  present  the  Resolution  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Putnam. 
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Bev.  George  H,  Hepworth  then  mored  to  amend  Article  IX. 
of  the  Constitntion  bj  RubstitutiDg  for  the  Article;  as  it  now 
stands,  the  following :  — 

Abticlb  IX.  Be-afflrming  our  allegiance  to  the  6o<9pel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  secure  the  largest  unity  of  the  spirit  and  the 
widest  practical  co-operation,  we  invite  to  our  fellowship  all  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Christians. 

The  proposed  amendment  was  discussed  by  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hepworth;  Lowe,  Clarke,  Galthrop,  Nightingale,  and  Joseph 
May. 

Rev.  Joseph  May  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Hepworth,  to  amend  Article  IX.  by  adding  to  it  the 
words :  "  provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Article  be  construed  to 
remove  the  Conference  from  a  Christian  basis,"  so  that  the 
entire  Article  would  read  as  follows :  — 

Abtiglb  IX.  To  secure  the  largest  unity  of  the  spirit  and  the 
widest  practical  co-operation,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  all  the 
declarations  of  this  Conference,  including  the  Preamble  and 
Constitution,  are  expressions  only  of  its  majority,  committing  in 
no  degree  those  who  object  to  them,  and  dependent  wholly  for 
their  effect  upon  the  consent  they  command  on  their  own  merits 
from  the  churches  here  represented,  or  belonging  within  the 
circle  of  our  fellowship,  —  provided  that  nothing  in  this  Article  be 
construed  to  remove  the  Conference  from  a  Christian  basis. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Hale  and 
Frederick  Frothingham. 

Rev.  Frederiol  Frothingham  moved  to  amend  the  amendment 

of  Rev.  Joseph  May,  by  so  amending  Article  IX.  that  it  would 

read  as  follows :  — 

Article  IX.  Re-affirming  our  allegiance  to  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and,  to  secure  the  largest  unity  of  the  spirit,  and 
the  widest  practical  co-operation,  we  invite  to  our  fellowship  all 
who  would  unite  with  Jesus  in  building  Grod's  Kingdom. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Bellows, 
Collier,  Chadwick,  White,  and  Mr.  Coggeshall. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Badger  moved  that  the  previous  question  be  not 
moved  in  this  debate  before  four  o'clock,  p.  m.     Rev.  Dr. 
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Collier  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  previoas  question  be 
not  allowed  at  all  in  this  debate.  After  brief  discussion  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  Nightingale  and  Badger,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Goggeshall, 
Rev.  Dr.  Collier's  amendment  was  carried. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hepworth  oflfered  to  alter  his  amendment  by 
substituting  for  the  words :  all  who  profess  and  call  tftemsdces 
Christians^  the  words :  all  churches  which  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christians,  • 

Rev.  Mr.  Putnam  spoke. 

The  Chair  ruled  the  proposed  change  out  of  order. 

The  debate  was  resumed  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Shorey. 

Rev.  Joseph  May  asked  leave  to  withdraw  his  amendment  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Hepworth's  last  proposition. 

Objected  to. 

Adjourned  for  lunch  in  the  vestry. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  President  called  the  Conference  to  order  at  two  o'clock. 

Secretary  Wells  announced  that  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
churches  and  associations  were  represented  by  six  hundred  and 
seven  accredited  delegates. 

The  hymn  "  Love  divine  "  was  sung. 

Rev.  Frederick  Frothingham  oflfered  prayer. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mitchell  moved  that  the  question  be  taken  at  a 
quarter  before  four  o'clock. 

Carried. 

Rev.  S.  J.  May  read  the  following 

STATEMENT  OF  THE   POSITION  AND   PRINCIPLES  OF 
UNITARIANS. 

I  From  the  first  of  our  existence  as  a  denomination,  especially 
throughout  the  last  fifty  years,  we  Unitarians  have,  on  all 
occasions,  avowed  ourselves  Christians,  and  have  published  our 
distinctive  opinions  in  countless  books  and  tracts.    Yet  more 
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thin  this,  we  have  been  laboriag  diligently,  at  no  little  cost,  to 
expose  and  expel  the  substitutes  for  Christianity  that  have  so 
long  been  accepted  throughout  Ghristendom,  and  bring  our 
fellow-Christians  of  every  other  sect  back  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
as  the  best  teacher  of  true  religion. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  superfluous  —  idle  at  the  present 
time  —  to  make  any  proclamation  of  our  claim  to  a  place  among 
Christian  sects.  If  our  words  and  acts  for  the  last  fifty  years 
do  not  satisfy  our  contemporaries — friends  and  opponents  — 
that  we  have  faith  in  Christ,  how  can  we  hope  to  convince  them 
by  any  brief  declaration  to  that  effect  now  7 

As  the  founder  of  Christianity  did  not  see  fit  to  prescribe  a 
creed,  or  insist  upon  any  theological  dogma  as  the  essentials  of 
religion,  we  deem  it  presumptuous  in  any  churches  or  sects,  that 
would  be  dhlled  Chi:istian,  to  make  a  creed  or  system  of  theol- 
ogy the  basis  of  their  union  and  fellowship. 

Jesus  taught  theology,  if  at  all,  only  incidentally.  But  he 
earnestly  inculcated  divine  principles  of  conduct,  speech,  tem- 
per, thought ;  insisting  upon  obedience  to  them  as  the  essentials 
of  his  religion.  We  therefore  deem  it  the  wisest  and  safest 
course  for  all  who  would  guide  and  help  men  in  the  way  of  sal- 
vation to  do  as  the  Great  Teacher  did,  t.  e.  urge  upon  men  the 
strictest  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  righteousness,  purity,  and 
benevolence,  —  leaving  theological  dogmas,  which  have  ever 
been,  and  probably  ever  will  be,  matters  of  doubtful  disputa- 
tion, to  be  studied  by  such  persons  as  have  time  and  inclination 
to  study  them ;  according  to  them,  individually,  the  right  to  be- 
lieve whatever  they  may  be  fully  persuaded  in  their  own  minds 
is  true,  and  to  reject  whatever  they  may  be  fully  persuaded  is 
false. 

Unitarians  have  always  maintained  that  not  what  a  man  pro- 
fesses to  believe,  but  the  principles  upon  which  he  habitually 
acts,  will  show  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  dear  child  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  —  which  was  all  Jesus  desired  to  make  oi 
any  one.  The  man  whose  belief  impels  and  strengthens  him 
habitually  ''to  work  righteousness,"  revere  God,  and  '<to  do 
justly,  love  mercy,  walk  humbly  " ;  "  to  deny  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  and  live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly  in  the 
world,"  —  that  man,  whatever  may  be  his  opinions,  has  attained 
to  a  saving  faith;  he  is  accepted  with  God,  and  should  be 
accepted  with  all  God's  people  on  earth. 

We  Unitarians  confide  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  best  teacher  of 
true  righteousness,  the  surest  guide  to  salvation,  the  brightest 
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example  of  personal  godliness,  the  mark  of  our  high  caUing. 
Most  of  us  revere  Him  as  onr  Lord  and  Master,  bat  we  re- 
member, and  are  caationed  by  His  words :  ^  Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven/'  We  remember,  too,  that  in  his  acconnt  of  the  futare 
judgment,  no  intimation  is  given  that  any  will  be  condemned  for 
not  having  acknowledged  his  authority;  but  those  are  represen- 
ted as  receiving  the  awful  sentence  who  have  refused  or  neg- 
lected to  obey  the  two  great  conmandments :  namely,  '^  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  thy  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind, 
and  strength,  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,"  that  is,  thy 
fellow  man,  << as  thyself";  we  remember  these  instructions  of 
Jesus  too  well,  and  are  too  much  impressed  by  them  to  venture 
ourselves,  or  on  the  authority  of  our  sect,  to  reject  or  to  de- 
nounce those  who  call  themselves  Christians,  because  they  seem 
to  us  to  undervalue  Christ  and  to  deny  his  supremacy  in  the 
church,  if  they  are  obviously  laboring  to  establish  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth. 

Our  toleration  and  charity  have  been  so  much  exercised  and 
stretched  in  our  judgment  of  fellow-Christians  who  have  gone 
to  the  opposite  extreme  in  their  theological  opinions,  that  we  can- 
not withhold  the  same  toleration  from  the  most  radical  of  our 
brethren.  If  we  consent  to  recognize  as  Christians,  as  we  cor- 
dially do,  those  disciples  of  Augustin  and  Calvin  whose  creeds 
so  plainly  imply  that  God  is  a  most  selfish,  wantonly  cruel,  and 
inexorable  tyrant,  shall  we  refuse — can  we  consistently  refuse  — 
to  be  equally  lenient  towards  those  of  our  own  denominatioa 
who  do  not  believe  Jesus  to  have  been  supernaturally  inspired,  a 
divine  man,  or  an  infallible  teacher,  if  we  see  that  they  are  sin- 
cere and  earnest  in  the  search  after  the  truth  of  God  ?  Whoso- 
ever sees  fit  to  call  himself  by  the  name  of  our  Saviour  we  must 
receive  as  a  professed  Christian,  whatever  he  may  think  of 
Christ;  but  obviously  he  only  is  a  true  Christian,  whose  life  is 
governed  by  the  precepts,  and  animated  and  sustained  by  the 
spirit  of  Jesus,  whether  he  is  conscious  of  his  indebtedness  to 
Him. 

Rev.  John  Cordner  moved  that  speeches  be  limited  to  five 
minutes. 

Lost,  after  slight  debate. 

The  discussion  on  amendments  to  the  Ninth  Article,  was  then 
continued  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Muzzey,  Spaulding,  William  G.  Eliot, 
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Tickers,  Badger,  Mrs.  Jalia  Ward  Howe,  Bev.  Messrs.  Patnam, 
Ames,  T.  L.  Eliot,  and  Mrs.  0.  H.  DalL 

Be?.  Mr.  Frothingham,  by  permission  of  the  Conference,  with- 
drew  bis  amendment. 

The  hour  for  taking  the  rote  having  arrived,  after  some  dis- 
cussion on  technicalities,  and  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  take  the 
vote  by  count,  the  Conference  decided  to  take  the  vote  by  poll- 
ing; the  question  being  upon  the  amendment  of  Rev.  Joseph 
May. 

The  Chair  appointed  Rev.  Messrs.  Collier,  Spauldiug,  Wells, 
and  Batchelor,  tellers. 

The  amendment  of  Rev.  Mr.  May  was  carried.    224  to  218. 

Rev.  S.  W.  McDaniel  moved  a  reconsideration. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Warren, 
Bellows,  J.  E.  Williams,  C.  Y.  DeNormandie,  S.  W.  McDaniel, 
Chaney,  Yickers,  Joseph  May,  Hale,  Greely,  and  Collier. 

Voted^  To  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  Chair  decided  that  the  question  now  would  be  whether 
Rev.  Joseph  May's  amendment  should  become  a  part  of  the 
Constitution.  The  majority  had  decided  that  this  amendment 
was  preferred  to  Rev.  Mr.  Hepworth's,  but  a  two-thirds  vote 
would  be  necessary  to  make  it  part  of  the  Constitution. 

A  debate  ensued,  in  which  Rev.  Messrs.  Bellows,  Lowe, 
Calthrop;  Putnam,  Ames,  Thomas  L.  Eliot,  Clarke,  Wells, 
Hepworth,  S.  R.  Priest,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Warren  participated. 

A  motion  by  Mr.  Coggeshall  to  adjourn  to  the  evening  was 
lost. 

In  response  to  inquiry  from  Rev.  Mr.  Badger,  the  Chair 
decided  that  the  two-thirds  vote  required  by  the  Constitution 
was  not  of  all  accredited  delegates,  but  of  all  accredited 
delegates  present  ini  voting;  this  being  in  accordance  with  a 
decision  made  by  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  D.  Eliot^  who  presided 
at  the  sessiaa  of  1868. 
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The  yeaa  and  nays  being  called  for,  the  roll  was  called, 
with  the  following  result:  Yeas,  216 ;  Nays,  189.  And  270 
being  necessary  for  its  passage,  Mr.  May's  amendment  was 
defeated. 

It  being  now  seven  o'clock,  it  was  voted  to  omit  the  evening 
session,  and  adjourn  to  Friday  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  with 
the  understanding  that  Bev.  Mr.  Hepworth  then  have  the  floor. 


FRIDAY   MORNING    SESSION. 

The  Conference  met  at  ten  o'clock,  the  President  in  the 
chair. 

After  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  H. 
G.  Bates. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  from  the  Committee  on  Business,  presented 
a  report  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  following  rules :  — 

Every  new  proposition  for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
or  a  Statement  of  Principles,  may  be  introduced  by  the  mover. 

'After  such  introduction,  only  two  speeches  shall  be  permitted 
on  each  motion,  of  five  minutes  each. 

After  discussion  by  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  A.  Buckingham  and  H.  C. 
Badger,  the  rules  were  adopted. 

The  President  spoke  as  follows :  —  I  have,  without  consulta- 
tion with  any  one,  come  to  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  ruling 
which  I  shall  make,  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  this  Conference  beat 
substantially  together,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  not  for  the  interest 
of  this  Conference,  or  for  the  interest  of  our  denomination,  that 
there  should  be  any  ruling  here  which  shall  exclude  any  persons 
from  a  fair  expression  of  opinion.  The  decision  to  which  I 
have  come  is  this,  and  I  have  written  it  down  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  about  it. 

Owing  to  the  Constitution  of  this  Conference,  the  proceedings 
are  somewhat  anomalous,  and  when  amendments  are  proposed 
to  the  Constitution,  and  amendments  shall  be  proposed  to  the 
original  proposition,  amounting,  as  in  the  present,  to  a  substi- 
tute; the  first  question  virtually  is,  What   shall  be  first  acted 
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upon  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ?  and  the  vote  is 
taken  npon  the  sereral  amendments  as  a  preliminary  step. 

If  the  vote  is  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  the 
original  proposition,  the  effect  is,  that  the  amendment  so 
adopted  shall  be  first  acted  apon ;  and  if  this  is  adopted  as  a 
part  of  the  Constitution,  the  original  proposition  is  defeated 
without  a  further  vote.  If  the  amendment  to  the  original 
proposition  fails  to  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
the  question  then  returns.  Shall  the  original  proposition  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Constitution  7  Under  the  vote  of  yesterday 
this  can  hardly  be  considered  open  to  debate.  Before  the 
question  is  taken  upon  the  proposition,  it  is  proper  for  the 
mover  to  modify  or  withdraw  it  by  general  consent,  or  it  may 
be  done  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Conference. 

Rev.  Oeo.  H.  Hepworth  moved  that  the  Constitution  be 
amended  by  eliminatiog  Article  IX.,  and  substituting  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

Article  IX.  Ee-afflrming  our  allegiance  to  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  desiring  to  secure  the  largest  unity  of  the  spirit 
and  the  widest  practical  co-operation,  we  invite  to  our  fellowship 
all  who  wish  to  be  followers  of  Christ. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Mitchell, 

Voied^  That  when  the  vote  is  taken  it  be  taken  by  count. 

After  a  brief  discussion,  in  which  several  delegates  partici- 
pated, the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Hepworth  was  adopted 
by  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  in  the  affirmative  to  thirty-three 
in  the  negative. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  communication  from  a 
Committee  of  the  General  Convention  of  Universalists : — 

New  York,  Oct.  21, 1870. 

Hon.  Henrt  Chapik,  President  of  the  Unitarian  National  Con- 
ference: 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother,  —  At  the  Annual  Session  of  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Universalist  Church,  held  in  Gloucester,  Mass., 
in  September  last,  a  Committee  from  your  body,  consisting  of 
Revs.  E.  E.  Hale  and  Chas.  Lowe,  presented  themselves  with  a 
letter  of  kindly  Christian  greeting  and  fraternal  wishes.    That 
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letter  was  received  by  the  Conyention  with  great  satisikction,  as 
were  also  the  very  cordial  words  spoken  by  the  Bey.  Mr.  Hale. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  by  the  Conyention  to  conyey  to 
the  Conference,  oyer  which  yon  preside,  its  acknowledgment  of 
the  fraternal  courtesy  and  feeling  so  well  expressed  by  your  Com- 
mittee, and  to  assure  the  clergy  and  laify  of  the  Unitarian  church 
of  its  most  earnest  desire  that  that  church,  in  all  its  efforts  to 
farther  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  should 
be  abundantly  prospered  and  enlarged. 

With  great  respect  we  are,  fraternally  yours, 

J.  M.  PULLMAN, 

A.  St.  Johk  CHAMBRE, 

Oom.  of  Hie  Oen*l  Can.  of  UrUversaUtU. 
Bey.  Frederick  Frothingham  presented  the  following 

DECLABATION. 

The  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
ChurcheSi  recognizing  that  the  moyement  of  which  those 
churches  are  the  expression,  like  all  other  great  proyidential 
movements,  may  have  a  meaning  greater  than  any  or  all  of  its 
members  are  aware,  and  disclaiming  for  itself  and  denying  to 
any  man  or  body  of  men  the  right  or  the  authority  to  prescribe 
any  binding  creed  or  test  of  Christian  character  or  acceptance 
with  God,  distinctly  declines  to  lay  down  any  basis  of  Christian 
recognition  or  of  Unitarian  fellowship,  or  to  make  any  final 
and  irrevocable  statement  of  theological  truth.  Instead  of  this, 
to  set  forth  more  clearly,  explain  and  justify  the  Unitarian  posi- 
tion, it  makes  the  following  a&mations,  embodying,  so  far  as 
it  now  sees,  the  cardinal  principles  and  leading  ideas  held  in 
the  Unitarian  body,  but  carrying  no  authority,  save  as  the 
opinion  of  this  Conference,  and  distinctly  held  subject  to  cor- 
rection, revision,  modification  or  enlargement,  as  new  attain- 
ments of  truth  and  light  may  require. 

It  afSrms,  then : 

First.  That  it  is  the  indefeasible  right  and  duty  of  every  human 
being  to  form  his  own  creed, —  a  right  which  no  power  can  take 
away,  a  duty  that  can  be  delegated  to  no  other.  And  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  to  respect  and  guard  hun  in  the  exercise  and  results  of  that 
right. 

Second.  That  not  creed  but  character,  not  profession  but  life, 
determines  standing  as  a  Christian  or  a  child  of  Grod. 
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Third.  That  Righteousness  —  personal,  social,  universal  —  is 
the  essence  and  the  aim  of  true  religion,  essential  to  happiness, 
progress,  salvation ;  and  for  which  there  is  and  can  be  no  substi- 
tute, whether  it  be  of  faith  or  of  another's  righteousness. 

Fourth,  That  God  is  One,  not  in  Trinity,  but  in  Infinity,  one 
in  his  being,  his  counsels,  his  law,  his  providence,  his  ways  and 
works. 

Fifth,  That  God  is  the  universal  Father,  absolutely  wise,  just 
and  beautiful,  immanent  in  his  universe,  and  open  always  to  the 
access  of  all  his  children. 

Sixth,  That  man  is  by  nature  and  purpose  God's  child,  cared 
for  with  parental  care,  and  in  training  by  the  discipline  of  life  for 
holiness,  blessedness,  heaven  on  earth  and  in  the  life  beyond  the 
grave. 

Seventh.  That  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  is  for  the  in- 
dividual the  supreme  law,  the  highest  authority,  the  final  arbiter ; 
that  the  only  essential  creed  is  loyalty  to  its  command,  and  that 
no  other  person  has  a  right  or  authority  to  take  its  place. 

Eighth.  That  punishment  is  corrective,  not  vindictive  —  insep- 
arable, therefore,  from  sin,  and  to  be  borne  by  no  substitute ;  no 
more  eternal,  therefore,  than  sin  is  eternal. 

JSivJth.  That,  expressly  accepting  for  our  own  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  and  the  Bible  as  the  record  of  its  pre-natal  and  initial  history, 
we  regard  it  as  not  the  enemy,  but  the  friend  of  all  other  religions. 
As  we  recognize  God  in  Christ,  so  we  gladly  recognize  him  in 
every  other  form  of  honest/aith. 

Tenth.  That,  while  holding  firmly  our  own  conviction,  and  the 
right  of  every  mind  to  interpret  Christianity  according  to  its  own 
conscience,  we  gladly  acknowledge  and  welcome  the  Christian 
spirit  of  life  under  all  the  forms  of  the  Christian  confession. 

Eleventh.  That  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  not  a  closed  and  exclu- 
sive gospel,  but  an  open  and  progressive  life. 

Tvoelfth.  That  with  these  views,  declining  to  make  final  and  dog- 
matic answer  to  open  questions,  and  watching  and  waiting  always 
for  new  light,  our  aim  is,  specially,  to  maintain  and  illustrate  the 
Unity  of  the  Spirit  in  diversity  of  form,  and  generally  and  su- 
premely, to  unite  with  all  God's  children  in  building  up  his  king- 
dom. Thus  we  are  Unitarians,  as  afiSrming  that  spirit  which  unites 
man  to  man  and  man  to  God,  and  God's  unity  in  all. 

Mr.  Frothingham  offered  this  resolution :  — 

Be9olved^  ThafAihis  declaration,  together  with  that  presented  by 
Bev.  S.  J.  May^  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  eight,  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Chair:  such  Committee  to  consider  and  report 
whether  it  be  expedient  to  make  any  declaration ;  and  if  they 
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deem  it  advisable,  to  prepare  and  report  sach  declaration  at  the 
next  meeting  of  this  Conference. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick. 

Bev*  John  Cordner  offered  the  following 

STATEMENT. 

Holding  Christian  truth  to  be  infinite  in  its  nature  and  In  its 
applications,  we  decline  any  attempt  to  embody  it  in  formulated 
statements  of  saving  faith.  In  response,  however,  to  inquirers 
concerning  our  doctrines  and  our  principles,  as  Unitarian  Chris- 
tians ;  we  refer,  firstly,  to  the  teachings  and  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  as  our  fundamental 
statement ;  and,  secondly,  in  exposition  and  illustration  thereof, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  present  day,  to  the  tracts  already  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

After  discussion  by  Messrs.  Beane,  Sprague,  Nightingale, 
Frothingham,  Chadwick,  Calthrop,  Warren,  and  Bellows,  Rev. 
Mr.  Cordner  temporarily  withdrew  his  statement. 

The  resolution  to  refer  the  statements  of  Messrs.  May  and 
Frothingham  to  a  committee  of  eight  was  then  adopted ;  and 
the  Chair  subsequently  appointed  the  Committee  as  follows: 
Rev.  S.  J.  May,  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  D.D.,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows, 
D.D.,  Rev.  John  Cordner,  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hepworth,  Rev.  J.  W. 
Chadwick,  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  Rev.  Frederick  Frothingham. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cordner  renewed  his  statement. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Bush  moved  to  refer  the  statement  to  the  above 
committee. 

Rev.  Dr.  Collier  moved  to  lay  this  motion  on  the  table. 
Carried. 

Rev.  Mr.  Chadwick  spoke. 

Rev.  S.  W.  McDaniel  moved  an  indefinite  postponement  ot 
the  whole  question.    Lost. 

After  discussion  by  Messrs.  Putnam,  McCauley,  Bellows,  Clarke, 
Lowe,  W.  G.  Eliot,  and  Cordner,  —  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cordner, 

Votedy  To  refer  Mr.  Cordner's  Statement  to  the  above  commit- 
tee of  eight. 
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Rev.  P.  W.  Webber  moved  that  the  Committee  be  instructed 
to  add  four  lajmen  to  their  number. 

Mr.  Mitchell  moved  as  an  amendment;  that  the  four  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair. 
Carried. 

Mr.  Webber's  motion  was  then  passed  as  amended;  and  the 
chair  subsequently  appointed  Henry  P.  Kidder,  George  Wm. 
Curtis,  Wm.  B.  Weeden,  Joseph  Shippen. 

Rev.  Charles  Lowe  offered  the  following  Resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted :  — 

Besolved,  That  this  Conference  receives  with  great  satisfaction 
the  letter  of  greeting  from  the  Universalist  Convention,  and  we 
rejoice  in  the  cordial  relations  which  exist  between  that  body  and 
ourselves  in  our  advocacy  of  the  great  principles  of  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Rich  offered  the  following  Resolution :  — 

Re9olvedy  That  this  Conference  approve  the  action  of  such 
churches  of  the  Unitarian  faith  as  have  adopted  and  published  a 
statement  of  their  religious  belief;  and  would  recommend  to  the 
several  other  Unitarian  churches,  Conferences,  and  individuals  to 
pursue  a  similar  course,  not  as  an  unalterable  expression  of  belief 
or  as  a  test  of  Christian  fellowship,  but  as  a  means  of  satisfying 
the  demands  of  the  public,  and  removing  any  misunderstanding 
or  prejudice  others  may  entertain  in  respect  of  Unitarian  senti- 
ments, and,  as  an  ultimate  end,  the  popularizing  and  spreading  of 
Liberal  Christianity  more  widely  and  rapidly  throughout  the  land. 

Rev.  S.  W.  McDaniel  moved  to  lay  this  Resolution  on  the 
table.    Lost. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  moved  to  refer  the  Resolution  to  the  above 
Committee  of  twelve.     Carried. 

Mr.  Sprague  moved  that  all  Statements  of  Paith  now  in  the 
hands  of  Delegates  be  referred,  without  reading,  to  the  same 
Committee.     Carried. 
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Prof.  Charles  C.  Everett  read  the  following 

REPORT  UPON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

The  relation  of  this  Conference  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  is  a  delicate  and  important  one.  It  has  no  power 
over  it,  and  the  attempt  to  exert  soch  power  would  be  an  imper- 
tinence. Yet  the  counsels  and  suggestions  which  this  Conference 
may  present  to  the  Association  may  be  productive  of  good,  and 
the  word  which  it  may  utter  to  the  churches  in  its  behalf  may 
arouse  them  to  new  life  and  interest. 

The  Association  is  simply  an  agency  to  bring  together  need 
and  abundance.  Here,  on  the  one  hand,  are  our  rich  and  well- 
to-do  churches ;  and  here,  on  the  other,  are  feeble  churches,  or 
churches  just  struggling  into  life,  to  which  a  little  help  would  be 
the  boon  of  existence.  Here  are  the  great  thoughts  of  strong 
and  earnest  minds ;  and  here  are  communities  to  which  these 
thoughts  would  be  as  the  very  bread  of  life.  Here  are  men 
eager  to  work  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  here  is  a  world 
waiting  for  such  workers.  How  shall  this  abundance  and  this 
necessity  be  brought  together  ?  Shall  our  rich  churches  live  in 
selfish  enjoyment  of  their  riches,  or  send  out  each  its  separate 
messengers  of  search  and  inquiry  ?  Shall  these  poorer  churches 
each  send  its  messengers  of  entreaty  treading  the  weary  round 
of  application  and  explanation  7  The  Unitarian  Association  is 
simply  an  agency  to  bring  these  two  elements  together.  It 
surveys  the  whole  field.  It  estimates  the  comparative  neces- 
sities of  one  place  and  another,  reports  to  the  churches  able  to 
help,  and  makes  itself  the  channel  of  their  gifts.  It  is  our  **  city 
set  upon  a  hill  that  cannot  be  hid."  It  is  our  ''  candle  lighted 
and  put  on  a  candlestick,"  or,  rather,  it  is  a  beacon  light  which 
we  have  kindled  that  shines  far  and  wide  over  the  waste. 

A  work  like  that  which  the  Association  undertakes  is  beset 
with  difficulties.  On  the  one  side,  it  is  beset  with  applications 
for  help  more  than  it  can  meet.  Each  one  of  these  applications 
would  open,  it  may  be,  a  field  of  usefulness ;  for  where  a  single 
man  calls  for  a  preacher  of  the  Liberal  faith,  there  is  an  opening 
where,  at  least,  the  sharp  point  of  the  wedge  can  enter.  And  on 
the  other  side,  the  Association  represents  a  varied  and  some- 
what turbulent  constituency.  It  has,  therefore,  on  this  side  to 
meet  the  pressure  of  conflicting  advice  and  criticism  from  men 
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who  have  each  his  own  plans  and  ideas,  and  feel  that  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  a  failare  if  it  does  not  conform  to  them. 

What  can  be  done  under  these  circumstances  ?  Suppose  that 
on  account  of  these  difficulties  we  should  give  up  the  Associa- 
tion. Our  liberal  faith  would  then  have  no  common  channel  for 
its  life  and  energy.  Instead  of  one  strong  current,  we  should 
have  a  number  of  trickling  rills,  trying  each  to  make  a  channel 
for  itself,  but  for  the  most  part  losing  themselves  in  the  sands. 
While  if  we  undertook  to  establish  another  agency  to  take  the 
place  of  this,  or  if  this  Conference  should  undertake  the  work, 
the  new  movement  would  involve  all  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  old,  for  they  are  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  This 
is  a  matter  which  our  churches  will  do  well  to  consider.  The 
man  who  would  cripple  and  repress  the  life  of  the  Association, 
becaase  all  of  its  measures  do  not  satisfy  him,  aims  a  blow  at 
the  life  of  our  Unitarian  churches.  He,  who,  for  this  reason, 
discourages  his  people  from  contributing  to  its  means,  or  even 
does  not  encourage  them  to  contribute,  not  merely  keeps  back 
80  much  money,  but  does  an  injury  to  the  life  of  his  own  church 
and  to  neighboring  churches  which  is  even  greater  than  that 
done  to  the  Association.  If  this  injury*  can  be  atoned  for,  it  is 
in  only  one  way,  viz.,  by  making  his  church  a  leader  in  mis- 
sionary enterprise  at  home,  by  raising  at  least  double  the  money 
that  could  have  been  raised  for  the  Association,  and  applying  it 
to  work  similar  to  that  which  the  Association  would  perform. 

The  first  duty,  then,  of  this  Conference  towards  the  Associa- 
tion  is  to  kindle  in  the  churches  a  freih  interest  in  its  behalf. 
Each  church  has,  I  know,  work  of  its  own  to  be  accomplished 
in  its  own  neighborhood.  But  each  church  will  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  common  life,  and  the  more  that  is  done  through  the  Asso- 
ciation the  more  will  each  do  for  itself. 

The  next  duty  of  this  Conference  in  regard  to  the  Associa- 
tion is  to  consider  its  general  plan  of  work,  and  to  recommend 
any  particular  objects  to  its  attention.  To  go  beyond  this,  to 
attempt  to  suggest  fixed  rules  that  should  govern  its  action  in 
any  class  of  cases,  would  be  to  attempt  the  impossible.  The 
first  thing  the  student  of  any  art  has  to  do  is  to  learn  certain 
general  rules.  The  second  is  to  learn  to  forget  them.  General 
rules  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  the  manifoldness  of  nature  and 
of  life.  The  American  Unitarian  Association  is  an  agency 
established  for  a  certain  practical  result.  The  accomplishment 
of  this  result  can  furnish  its  only  invariable  rule  of  action. 
For  uSy  bad  we  the  power,  to  prescribe  to  its  officers  certain 
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invariable  rules  of  action,  would  be  simplj  to  tie  their  hands. 
These  officers  must  be  free  to  meet  every  case  as  it  arises. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  convenience  in  holding  loosely  certain 
general  principles  or  rules  of  action,  but  these  must  be  subject 
to  continual  violations.  One  of  the  best  of  such  general  prin- 
ciples is  one  adopted  by  the  Association,  according  to  which, 
other  things  being  equal,  it  expends  money  most  freely  in  places 
where  young  men  or  women  are  gathered  for  study.  Another, 
which  has  been  adopted  to  some  extent,  is  to  give  money  for 
the  support  of  preachers  rather  than  for  the  building  of 
churches.  But  neither  of  these  rules  can  be  held  absolutely. 
The  question,  for  instance,  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
two  methods  of  action  last  referred  to,  in  regard  to  every  case 
that  may  arise,  cannot  be  definitely  settled  beforehand.  For 
us  to  attempt  to  decide  it,  would  be  as  if  a  convention  of  fisher- 
men should  attempt  to  decide  the  question  whether  it  was 
advisable  to  fish  by  the  aid  of  the  seine  or  the  line.  The  only 
answer  would  be  that  it  depends  upon  the  location  and  the 
kind  of  fish.  I  have  known  a  little  money  given  by  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  of  completing  a  church,  to  be  the  means 
'  of  establishing  strong  and  permanent  societies,  and  to  return  a 
hundred-fold  harvest.  I  think,  indeed,  that  oar  new  societies  do 
not  often  realize  the  advantage  of  holding  their  meetings  for  a 
time  in  a  public  hall.  The  freedom  of  the  hall  will  bring  in 
many  who  would  have  avoided  any  church,  as  well  as  many  who 
would  have  avoided  an  heretical  church.  But  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  church  is  needed  to  give  to  the  movement  the 
guarantee  of  permanence.  And  I  would  not  have  the  Associa- 
tion tie  its  hands  so  that  it  cannot,  in  any  case,  help  on  this 
final  movement. 

But,  unquestionably,  when  the  whole  field  is  considered,  the 
support  of  men  will  form  a  much  larger  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Association  than  the  building  of  churches.  Men  carry  life. 
The  churches  only  furnish  the  channel  for  the  life,  and  if  the 
life  is  strong  enough  it  will  make  a  channel  for  itself.  What 
church  walls  could  accomplish  the  work  that  our  missionary  is 
doing  at  Ann  Arbor?  Perhaps  no  money  expended  for  the 
cause  brings  in  a  richer  harvest  But  this  difiers  only  in  degree, 
not  in  kind,  from  that  which  every  true  man  is  doing  wherever 
he  may  be  placed.  Even  books  are  only  a  poor  makeshift  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  men  who  wrote  them. 

But  if  the  sending  forth  of  men  to  preach  the  great  truths  of 
liberal  Christianity  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  As- 
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sociation,  the  question  presses  itself,  ^  What  sort  of  men  shall 
be  sent  ?  "  To  this  question,  also,  however  important,  no  di- 
rect and  absolate  answer  can  be  given.  We  can  indeed  form 
in  our  minds  the  picture  of  the  man  whom  the  Association  would 
do  well  to  send  forth.  Every  little  parish  that  wants  the  ''  right 
man  "  sent  to  it,  feeling  that  there,  more  than  any  where  else, 
he  would  be  in  the  right  place,  has  such  a  picture  in  its  mind. 
But  Paul  and  Channing  have  passed  away.  Those  who  are 
doing  their  work  best  in  the  present  age  are  for  the  most  part 
fixed  in  some  spliere  of  labor.  Our  ideal  picture  goes  for  little. 
We  must  simply  take  things  as  they  are,  and  make  the  best  of 
them,  and  say  that  the  Association  must  choose  the  best  material 
it  has  at  its  command,  and  do  the  best  it  can  with  it. 

But  is  it  not  possible  to  apply  to  the  men  sent  forth  to  do  the 
work  of  the  Association  some  test  of  theological  belief?  Does 
not  the  Association,  by  employing  men  whose  theologic  concep- 
tions, whose  theories,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
Jesus  differ,  work  at  cross  purposes  ?  Does  it  not  tear  down 
with  one  hand  what  it  builds  up  with  the  other  ?  And  is  not 
a  person  contributing  to  the  funds  of  the  Association  liable  to 
have  his  gift  applied  to  the  support  of  men,  some  of  whose  the- 
ologic  views  would  differ  from  his  own  7 

To  meet  these  difficulties  aright  we  must  rise  to  the  full  com- 
prehension of  our  position  and  our  work.  If  theories  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  Christ  are  of  more  importance  than  the  religion 
which  Christ  taught,  and  the  work  which  he  began,  then  uni- 
formity in  regard  to  such  theories  is  the  one  thing  to  be  sought. 
But  if  the  religion  which  Jesus  taught,  and  the  work  to  which  he 
calls  us,  are  of  infinitely  greater  moment  than  any  theories  about 
his  nature,  then  fitness  to  preach  this  religion  and  to  do  this 
work  is  the  one  important  thing;  and  men  can  unite  in  doing 
the  work  of  Jesus,  while  their  theories  about  him  differ.  This 
last  position  was  that  of  Jesus  himself,  as  implied  in  his  great 
self-forgetful  utterance :  *'  Whoso  speaketh  a  word  against  the 
Son  of  man  it  shall  be  forgiven  him;  but  whoso  speaketh  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him."  This  was  the 
principle  of  the  fathers  of  our  denomination.  To  them,  to  '<  preach 
Christ "  was  not  to  preach  the  truth  about  Christ,  but  the  truth 
of  Christ.  They  looked  with  a  certain  scorn  at  the  bodies  of 
Christian  believers  who  wasted  their  strength  in  theologic  con- 
troversy, in  hair-splitting  about  dogmas,  while  the  world  was 
lying  in  suffering  and  sin.  For  us  to  give  up  this  principle 
would  be  to  give  up  our  best  life  and  opportunity.     To  seek  to 
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change  the  policy  of  the  Association  in  this  respect  would  be  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  warring  sects. 

Certainly  all  men  are  not  alike  fitted  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Association.  It  wants  men  who  have  caught  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 
It  wants  men  who  shall  preach  positively  and  not  negatively 
what  they  know,  and  not  what  they  do  not  know ;  what  they 
believe,  and  not  what  they  do  not  believe ;  who  shall  preach 
their  faith,  and  not  their  doubts.  A  man  who  will  send  his  con- 
gregation away  feeling  that  he  does  not  believe  this,  and  doubts 
of  that,  and  makes  a  mock  of  this  other,  is  not  the  man  on  whom 
the  Association  can  rely  to  do  its  work.  But  the  man  who 
sends  his  congregation  away  feeling  that  he  does  believe  one 
single  fundamental  religious  truth,  and  feeling  their  own  faith  in 
this  truth  made  stronger  by  contact  with  his  faith,  who  sends 
them  away  quickened  in  the  purpose,  or  the  longing  for  a  true 
and  earnest  life,  he  may  be  sent  forth  as  a  preacher  of  religion, 
whether  his  abstract  theories  square  with  any  standard  we  may 
set  up,  or  not 

But  here  again  the  Association  has  not  an  aroiy  of  perfect 
saints  at  its  command.  It  has  true  and  noble  men,  but  per- 
fection is  as  rare  here  as  elsewhere.  It  must  simply  do  the 
bQst  it  can.  It  has  doubtless  made  mistakes,  for  it  could 
not  avoid  them.  Moreover,  a  single  mistake  or  failure  in  a 
man  it  has  sent  forth,  does  not  prove  his  incompetence,  and 
to  throw  a  man  away  after  a  single  trial  would  sometimes 
be  to  throw  away  one  of  the  most  eflScient  instruments  of  our 
faith.  These  are  matters  which  can  be  determined  only  by 
good  judgment  in  every  particular  case,  and  not  to  be  reached 
by  any  arbitrary  rule. 

In  what  I  have  said  I  believe  I  have  stated  what  has  been 
the  general  policy  of  the  Association,  and  1  believe  tbat  it  is  the 
only  policy  which  the  great  mass  of  our  body  would  approve.  I 
believe  that  the  joy  with  which  our  churches  learned  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association  had  decided  to  remain  at  his  post 
did  not  spring  merely  from  personal  regards.  These  mingled 
in  it  very  largely,  it  is  true ;  but  the  predominant  element  sprang 
from  the  consciousness  that  the  policy  which  he  was  pursuing 
as  the  only  one  which  would  bo  worthy  of  our  liberal  faith. 
But  while  our  churches  have  confidence  in  the  Association  and 
in  its  officers,  and  sympathize  with  them  in  their  views  and  in 
their  work,  I  believe  they  have  small  idea  of  the  good  which  the 
Association  is  accomplishing,  and  still  less  of  the  greater  good 
which  it  is  forced  to  leave  undone.    They  need  to  be  made  to 
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feel  more  deeply  the  greatness  of  the  opportanities  which  open 
before  us,  and  oar  failure  to  take  advantage  of  so  many  of  these 
opportunities  for  the  lack  of  the  means  furnished.  Tliey  should 
be  made  to  feel  more  deeply  how  the  officers  of  the  Association 
arc  forced  to  balance  one  opportunity  against  another,  and  when 
they  do  one  thing  to  leave  a  hundred  others  undone. 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  speak  in  fit  terms  of  the  work 
of  the  Asaociation  in  publishing  and  circulating  books  and 
tracts.  I  refer  to  it  here  simply  to  make  one  sugi^estion.  It 
is  this:  that  the  Association  should  use  its  agencies,  not  merely 
for  the  distribution  of  its  own  publications,  but  also  for  dis- 
tributing any  works  of  a  purely  religious  nature,  which  it  may 
think  fitted  for  its  purposes.  Its  object  is  the  promotion  of 
liberal  religion,  and  it  should  leave  unused  no  instruments 
suitable  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 

A  great  subject  was  assigned  to  me,  and  I  have  been  able  to 
touch  only  upon  one  or  two  points  which  have  seemed  to  me  of 
chief  importance.  In  conclusion,  I  will  repeat  that  I  think  that 
the  duty  of  this  Conference  towards  the  Association  is  to  sug- 
gest to  it  such  special  objects  as  it  may  think  worthy  of  special  at- 
tention, but  not  to  attempt  to  lay  down  for  it  any  abstract  and 
arbitrary  rules  of  action,  and,  least  of  all,  to  propose  any 
radical  change  in  its  policy  and  work.  Especially  does  it  owe 
to  the  Association  the  duty  of  stimulating  afresh  the  interest  of 
the  churches  in  its  behalf,  and  of  devising  means  to  enlarge  its 
resources.  This  Conference  has  no  agencies  of  its  own  through 
which  it  may  act.  Its  power  is  purely  advisory.  But  mere 
advice  in  this  world  goes  for  little.  The  Conference  can  justify 
its  existence  only  ^o  far  as  it  makes  itself  the  centre  of  a  fresli 
enthusiasm  for  the  Christian  work.  This  it  did  at  its  beginning, 
and  this  is  what  the  churches  are  expecting  from  it  to-day. 

Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware,  of  Baltimore,  read  the  following  as  a 

supplemental  report :  — 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the 
Local  Conferences,  held  in  Boston,  September,  1870,  to  consider 
the  subject  of  the  annual  contributions  to  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  and  the  best  methods  of  raising  funds,  and 
to  report  to  the  National  Conference,  beg  leave  to  say  that 
they  believe  that  experience  proves  it  expedient  to  designate 
some  Sunday  in  the  year  as  collection  Sunday,  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  second  Sunday  in  November  is  found  to  be  the  most 
desirable  day. 
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They  would  call  attention  to  the  plan  as  originally  pro- 
posed, that  this  day  shall  supplement  and  conclade  all  other 
agencies  and  activities  of  the  year;  is  the  last  stroke  to  a 
year's  work,  and  by  no  means  the  whole  work.  There  may  be 
good  reasons  why  some  parishes  should  select  another  time 
and  their  own  ways  for  making  their  contributions,  yet  may 
we  not  have  this  one  settlement  day,  as  the  summing  np  of  all 
the  year's  activities,  after  which  the  societies  shall  report  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Association,  and  not  only  the  work  of  the  As- 
sociation be  simplified  and  facilitated  thereby,  but  that  magnetic 
something  be  infused  into  our  societies  and  sect  which  comes  of 
unity,  not  merely  in  purpose  but  in  act  ? 

They  would  suggest  a  method  adopted  by  some  societies, 
with  marked  success,  —  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
(from  six  to  twelve)  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  shall  call  upon 
every  member  of  the  society  to  subscribe  such  sums  as  they 
desire,  payable  either  in  one  sum  in  November,  or  by  instal- 
ments through  the  year.  While  they  consider  it  the  duty  of 
the  clergy  to  call  attention  to  and  urge  action  upon  this  mat- 
ter, they  believe  the  work  lies  with  laymen  and  women.  The 
Committee  so  constituted,  they  believe,  should  be  a  permanent 
Committee,  always  in  existence  and  always  in  earnest.  It  will 
be  far  more  likely  to  be  successful  than  one  chosen  at  or  near 
the  time  to  do  the  work,  report,  and  retire.  Each  Committee 
should  be  a  standing  part  of  every  society  organization. 

The  plan  of  a  direct  appeal  to  large  societies  by  some  of 
our  leading  clergymen,  adopted  two  years  ago,  met  with  such 
marked  success  as  loads  the  Committee  to  recommend  that 
such  appeals  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  strong  societies 
of  the  denomination. 

Your  Committee  believe  that  denominational  success  largely 
depends  upon  the  heartiness  and  unity  with  which  the  churches 
shall  furnish  the  Unitarian  Association  with  the  pecuniary 
means  for  carrying  out  the  various  purposes  by  which  it  trusts 
to  be  an  instrument  of  power  and  success  in  forwarding  the 
interests  of  a  Liberal  Christianity. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


JAS.  MURRAY  HOWE. 
HAPGOOD  WRIGHT, 
JOHN  F.  W.  WARK 
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On  motion  of  Bev.  Dr.  Bellows,  the  report  read  by  Prof. 
Everett  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  pab- 
lished  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

Bey.  Dr.  Bellows  then  moved  the  acceptance  of  the  report 
read  by  Mr.  Ware,  and  that  it  be  published  in  connection  with 
that  of  Prof.  Everett. 

Carried,  after  a  speech  by  Mr.  Hapgood  Wright. 

The  following  resolutions  were  proposed  by  the  Business 
Committee :  — 

Be8olvedj  That  in  view  of  the  great  and  growing  opportunity  of 
making  known  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Unitarian  Christianity, 
we  earnestly  recommend  every  church  and  society  within  the  circle 
of  our  fellowship  to  use  all  due  diligence  in  raising  funds  which 
shall  enable  the  American  Unitarian  Association  to  meet  the  great 
call  from  all  quarters  for  the  knowledge  of  the  truths  which  we 
hold  dear. 

Besolved^  That  the  churches  be  requested  to  raise  (100,000  for 
the  use  of  ^e  American  Unitarian  Association  next  year,  and  that 
we  approve  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  that  the  second  Sun- 
day in  November  shall  be  known  as  ^^  Collection  Sunday." 

Adopted. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Moore,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Secretary  of  the  Nom- 
inating Committee,  presented  the  following  list  of  officers  of  the 
Conference  for  the  next  two  years :  — 

PresiderU  —  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  Concord,  Mass. 

Vtce-Presidenti — George  Wm.  Curtis,  New  York;  Daniel  L. 
Shorey,  Chicago,  III. ;  George  Partridge,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Manning 
F.  Force,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Joseph  H.  Choate,  New  York ;  Seth 
PadeUbrd,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Recording  Secretary  —  Rev.  Benj.  H.  Bailey,  Portland,  Me. 

jStaHsticcU  Secretary  —  Bev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  Providence, 
B.  L 

Corresponding  Secretary  —  Rev.  John  D.  Wells,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Assistant  Secretary  —  Rev.  W.  H.  Fish,  South  Scituate,  Mass. 
I  Treasurer  —  Henry  P.  Kidder,  Boston,  Mass. 

CouncU —  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  New  York ;  Rev.  E.  E. 
■  Hale,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Artemas  Carter,  Chicago,  111. ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Jas.  Freeman  Clarke,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hepworth, 
New  York ;  Frederick  E.  Clarke,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Rev.  C.  A. 
Staples,  Chicago,  III. ;  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  Salem,  Mass. ;  Wm. 
B.  Weeden,  Providence,  B.  I. ;  Geo.  O.  Shattuck,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

Rev.  S.  W.  McDaniel  offered  the  following  resolution :  — 

Reaolvedy  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  Local  Conferences  who 
have  made  verbal  reports,  or  have  failed  to  report  at  all,  be 
requested  to  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Ck>nference 
full  written  statements  of  the  condition  of  the  churches  which  they 
represent,  for  publication  in  the  proceedings. 

Adopted. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  moved  the  appointment  by  the  Chair  of  a 
Committee  to  take  up  a  collection  to  meet  the  expense  of  print- 
ing the  Report,  etc. 

Carried,  and  the  Chair  appointed  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot,  Rev.  Geo. 
H.  Hepworth,  C.  C.  Smith,  and  Arthur  T.  Lyman. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Staples  offered  the  following  Resolution :  — 

Resolved^  That  as  members  of  the  National  Conference,  and  as 
Unitarian  Christians,  we  desire  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
Rev.  Chas.  Lowe  for  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association,  and  hereby  pledge  him  our  sympathy 
and  hearty  co-operation  in  the  fUture. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Briggs,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  Resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  body  be  given  to  our  brother, 
Rev.  Dr.  Eliot,  for  his  sermon  on  the  first  evening  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  at  the  request  of  the  Council,  offered  the 

following  Resolution : — 

Resolved^  That  each  Local  Conference  be  asked  to  create  a  spe- 
cial Committee  of  Fellowship  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
our  ministry ;  who  shall  test  their  natural  competency,  acquire- 
ments, and  moral  and  religious  character,  and  only  when  satisfied 
of  these,  grant  letters  of  admission  into  the  Christian  ministry 
and  the  Unitarian  pulpit,  it  being  understood  that  no  dogmatic 
test  shall  be  applied. 

Adopted. 

Also  the  two  following : — 

Resolved^  That  some  uniform  letter  or  diploma  be  devised  by 
the  Council  which  the  Local  Conferences  shall  be  invited  to  accept 
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and  furnish  to  approved  candidates,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
this  letter  shall  everywhere  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  testi- 
monial, by  Church  Committees  and  Councils  to  be  required  of  all 
persons  claiming  the  fhnctions  of  Christian  preacher  or  pastor. 

Resolved,  That  candidates  for  our  ministry  from  the  ministry  of 
other  Christian  bodies  shall  be  expected  to  pass  one  term  at  one 
of  our  theological  schools,  and  that  the  overseers  of  those  schools 
be  requested  by  the  Conference  to  receive  them  gratuitously  for 
that  period,  so  far  as  tuition  is  concerned^ 

Lost,  —  after  discussion  by  Messrs.  McCauley,  C.  C.  Everett, 

Badger,  Bellows,  Staples,  Clarke,  and  Hale. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale, 

Voted,  That  the  Report  on  Antioch  College  be  referred  to  the 
Council. 

By  invitation  of  the  Business  Committee,  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Taft 
made  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
Humboldt  College,  Iowa,  and  an  appeal  in  its  behalf. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  offered  the  following  Resolutions :  — 

Benolved,  That  this  Conference  recognize  in  Humboldt  College 
a  most  important  Instrumentality  for  the  promotion  of  liberal  edu- 
cation and  Christianity,  and  it  is  hereby  earnestly  recommended  to 
the  practical  sympathy  of  all  Liberal  Christians. 

Resolved  J  That  it  is  respectfully  recommended  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  that  it  should 
appoint  and  sustain  one  or  more  Professors  in  the  above-named 
institution,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Trustees,  and  to  render 
such  other  aid  as  shall  be  deemed  wise  or  expedient. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Weeden  moved  to  amend  the  second  Resolution 

so  as  to  read  as  follows : — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  respectfhlly  recommended  to  the  Executive 
Committee  to  extend  any  aid  to  the  above-named  Institution  that 
they  may  deem  expedient. 

After  discussion  by  Messrs.  S.  J.  May,  Hale,  Clarke,  Taft,  W. 
O.  Eliot,  and  Collier,  the  resolutions  were  adopted  with  Mr. 
Weeden's  amendment. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Shorey  offered  the  following  Resolution :  — 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  persons,  consisting  of  W. 
B.  Weeden,  Rey.  Dr.  Bellows,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Rev.  Charles  Lowe, 
Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  Hapgood  Wright,  and  Edward  Wigglesworth, 
be  appointed  to  raise  the  sum  of  f  100,000  to  endow  the  Theologi- 
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cal  School  at  Chicago,  and  pay  the  same  over  to  the  Trustees  of 
said  school  when,  established. 

Adopted. 

Bey.  J.  B.  Moore  presented  the  following  Resolution :  — 

Besolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  due,  and  are 
hereby  earnestly  given  to  the  proprietors  of  the  St.  Nicholas, 
Fifbh  Avenue,  Grand  Central,  Metropolitan,  Astor,  New  York, 
Earle's,  Hoffman,  Albemnrlp,  St.  James,  Coleman,  Grand,  Everett, 
Clarendon,  Gramercy  Park,  Brevoort  and  French's  Hotels,  for  their 
generous  hospitality  during  the  sessions  of  the  Conference,  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  fhmish  them  with  a  copy  of  this 
resolution. 

Adopted. 

Bev.  S.  R.  Calthrop  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  had  provided  the  excellent  entertainment  in 
the  ante-room  from  day  to  day. 

Carried. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  offered  the  following  Resolution :  — 

Besolvedj  That  this  Conference,  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
sustaining  the  missionary  work  of  this  body,  through  the  circula- 
tion of  our  religious  newspapers  among  those  now  unacquainted 
with  Unitarian  views,  recommend  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  to  subscribe  for  one  thousand  copies  each  of  the 
Christian  Hegister  and  Liberal  Christian^  to  be  sent  gratuitously  to 
hotels,  public  reading  rooms,  colleges,  steamers,  and  wherever  the 
greatest  likelihood  seems  to  exist  of  their  being  seen  and  read. 

Adopted. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  presented  from  the  Council  the  following 

Resolution :  — 

Beaolvedj  That  instead  of  a  Corresponding,  a  Statistical  and  a 
Recording  Secretary,  all  the  duties  of  those  offices  shall  devolve 
on  one  person  to  be  known  as  Generid  Secretary,  and  that  so  much 
of  the  Fifbh  Article  of  the  Constitution  as  hinders,  be  amended  — 
viz,  that  in  place  of  the  words  *'  three  Secretaries,  a  Statistical,  a 
Recording,  and  a  Corresponding  Secretary,"  the  words  *'  a  General 
Secretary,"  be  substituted. 

Adopted. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  offered  the  following  Resolution  for  the 
Council :  — 

Beaolvedj  That  the  National  Conference  recommends  the  raising 
of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  during  the  coming  year,  by  sub- 
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Bcrfption,  towards  the  erection  of  a  National  Missionary  Church  of 
the  Unitarian  faith  in  the  Capital  of  the  Nation  ;.  and  that  a  finan- 
cial committee  of  laymen  be  chosen  by  the  Council,  to  design  and 
carry  out  the  plan  under  the  general  direction  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association. 

Adopted. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Farley,  D,  D.,  ofiered  the  following  Resolution :  — 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  and  hereby  are 
presented  to  the  Hon.  Judge  Chapin  for  the  faithful  and  impartial 
manner  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  the  arduous  and  delicate  duties  of 
presiding  officer  during  this  present  session. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

Rev.  Dr.  Farley  also  offered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  church 
and  congregation  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  for  the  use 
of  their  elegant  and  commodious  bouse  during  the  present 
session. 

Carried. 

After  a  reply  from  the  President;  the  Conference  adjourned 
one  hour  for  lunch. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Conference  re-assembled  at  2  o'clock,  and  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May. 

Rev.  E.  E  Hale  introduced  Bishop  Brown,  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  addressed  the  Conference. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  stated  that  he  had  received  a  communication 
from  Colonel  Talbot,  of  Washington,  in  relation  to  extending 
education  to  unfavored  portions  of  the  United  States,  which 
he  moved  should  be  referred  to  the  Council. 

Carried. 
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Here  follows  the  communication  of  Colonel  Talbot 

RESOLUTION     IN    FAVOR     OF    EXTENDING    EDUCA- 
TION   TO    UNFAVORED    PORTIONS    OF    THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

This  resolution  does  not  contemplate  any  sach  extensive  sys- 
tem of  aid  to  education,  as  the  munificence  of  George  Peabody 
has  put  in  operation  for  the  South.  It  does,  however,  imply  that 
with  the  comparatively  scanty  means  which  it  would  call  forth,  the 
number  of  Southern  youth  receiving  education  in  Northern  insti- 
tutions might  be  increased;  and  further,  that  such  increase  is  at 
this  juncture  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  especial  na- 
tional importance. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  this  is  not  peculiarly  denom- 
inational work,  and  that  to  other  work  the  funds  of  the  denom- 
ination ought  not  to  be  diverted. 

To  this  objection  there  is  ample  material  of  reply. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  here,  that  intellectual  culture  tends 
directly,  and  of  necessity,  to  liberality  in  religious  opinion.  If 
it  be  true,  as  Matthew  Arnold  asserts,  that  culture  is  the  chief 
end  of  man,  it  is  a  truth  cognate  with  the  views  held  by  Unita- 
rians ;  and  though  no  other  denomination  may  be  able  to  make 
this  principle  a  part  of  their  basis  of  denominational  efforts,  the 
Unitarians  may  and  must,  if  their  efforts  at  church  extension 
are  to  be  successful.  To  the  extent  intimated  by  this  resolution 
at  least,  the  denomination  might  safely  move  in  that  direction. 

The  Unitarian  notion  in  fkvor  of  what  the  other  denomina- 
tions treat  as  merely  secular  and  worldly  philanthropy  leads  in 
the  same  way;  and  these  two  suggestions  are  enough  so  far  as 
theory  is  concerned. 

Looking  at  the  matter  as  of  practical  fact,  we  should  consider 
the  strong  disposition  of  individual  Unitarians  to  bestow  their 
generosity  upon  objects  not  strictly  denominationaL  It  would 
help  the  whole  cause,  if  the  Unitarian  body,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, made  itself  the  agent  of  this  broad  charity  on  the  part  of 
some  of  its  members. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered  that  there  are  many  communities 
where  direct  effort  for  the  extension  of  our  denomination  would 
now  be  of  no  avalL  Such  communities  are  not  to  be  excluded 
from  our  benevolence.  Nor  should,  with  reference  to  them, 
measures  be  neglected,  which  though  not  productive  at  once  of 
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an  iocrease  of  XJDitarianism,  will  tend  ultimately  to  the  diffusion 
of  our  cause  in  large  sections  where  it  is  now  scarcely  known 
save  as  a  heresy,  much  to  be  shunned. 

Finally  all  action  under  this  resolution  will  depend  upon  the 
liberality  of  our  churches,  and  the  discretion  of  our  officers. 
The  one  there  is  no  danger  of  over-stimulating;  and  the  other 
may  safely  be  intrusted;  so  far  as  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the 
denomination  are  concerned,  with  the  administration  of  any 
funds  which  the  churches  may  place  at  its  disposal  for  this  par- 
pose. 

Rev.  Thomas  Timmins,  recently  of  England,  offered  this  Res- 
olution :  — 

Besolvedy  That  this  Conference  sends  its  warm  congratulations 
to  the  Unitarian  Christians  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  their 
increasing  unity  ana  prosperity,  and  wishes  them  '^  God  speed  " 
in  their  great  and  holy  work. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hale  read  the  following  letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Hos- 

mer,  President  of  Antioch  College : — 

Antioch  affairs  are  all  well.  We  have  one  hundred  and  ninety 
students.  Our  two  halls  for  students'  rooms  are  nearly  full. 
We  have  more  within  college  walls  than  have  been  here  at  any 
time  since  Horaco  Mann's  day.  We  are  growing  stronger  ia 
our  upper  and  college  classes.  Our  new  experiment  of  board- 
ing is  a  success ;  nearly  one  hundred  are  in  commons,  and  board 
will  be  about  three  dollars  a  week ;  excellent  board  on  the  plan 
of  Cambridge,  and  all  are  pleased.  Our  Musical  Institute  is 
doing  well  under  the  care  of  Monsieur  DeRickler;  thirty  pupils. 
Our  chapel  is  now  beautiful  and  our  assemblings  in  it  are  pleas- 
ant. At  prayers  our  number  looks  encouraging,  and  on  Sun- 
days we  have  an  audience  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy 
students  and  citizens.  I  hope  soon  to  have  a  Bas  Relief  o{  Mr. 
Mann  on  the  chapel  wall;  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Mann.  Our  growth 
must  be  slow.  A  bigoted  prejudice  withstands  us,  and  the  great 
State  Universities  with  wealth  and  free  tuition,  especially  those 
of  Michigan  and  New  York,  draw  the  multitude  of  students ;  but 
nevertheless  we  hold  our  own  and  more.  We  are  stronger  each 
year  than  before. 

The  income  from  students  in  1866  was  $4,800  nearly;  in 
1870,  $7,300.  In  the  last  four  years  nearly  $40,000  have  been 
raised  by  gifts  from  a  few  friends  who  know  us.    $18,000  of  it 
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has  gone  to  the  permanent  endowment,  raising  it  from  $85,000 
to  $103,000;  and  $22,000  have  gone  to  help  the  income  from 
students  and  endowment  to  meet  the  expenditares  for  current 
expenses  and  improvements  and  additions.  We  had  students 
last  year  from  twenty-one  States  and  Territories,  and  from  Can- 
ada. This  year  also  students  are  from  places  far  and  wide 
apart  The  ages  of  our  students  would  average  twenty  years, 
or  more.  Many  of  them,  through  great  labors,  and  self-denial, 
are  making  their  way  to  usefulness,  earning  their  living  in 
whole  or  in  part  Thus  far  we  have  struggled  and  shown  that 
we  can  live.  Now  we  have  a  right  to  ask  for  more  means 
that  we  may  do  more  good.  We  ask  for  larger  endowment, 
and  ask  it  tunvy  before  stinted  limitation  kills  the  enthusiasm  of 
our  teachers  and  pupils  hnd/riends. 

Affectionately, 

G.  W.  HOSMER. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  said :  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Coun- 
cil, that  the  next  meeting  of  this  National  Conference  should  be 
held  at  Saratoga,  the  object  being  to  secure  some  great  hotel, 
at  a  moderate  cost,  after  the  summer  visitors  have  disappeared, 
where  the  whole  delegation  can  be  under  one  roof,  enjoy  the 
full  advantage  of  daily  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  have  a 
great  social  time  as  well  as  a  great  public  time.  (Applause.) 
I  hope  the  order  will  be  passed  by  this  Conference,  that  our 
next  meeting  shall  be  at  Saratoga,  if  arrangements  sufficiently 
economical  can  be  made  to  approve  it  to  the  Council.  I  simply 
want  the  acceptance  of  the  suggestion,  which,  I  beg  leave  to  say, 
does  not  come  from  me,  but  from  a  much  more  prudent  and 
judicious  man,  Mr.  Lowe,  from  whom  comes  much  that  is  best  in 
the  propositions  laid  before  this  body. 

The  proposition  was  agreed  to. 

Rev.  Frederic  Hinckley,  of  Boston,  moved  that  the  Council 
be  directed,  at  the  earliest  possible  dayi  to  appoint  a  committee 
on  general  theatre  preaching. 

Carried. 

The  doxology  was  sung,  '^  From  all  that  dwell  below  the 
skies." 

Rev.  Dr.  Laird  Collier  pronounced  the  benediction. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 


CONSTITUTION  AND   BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL     CONFERENCE. 


constitution- 
Preamble. —  Whereas,  The  great  opportanities  and  demands 
for  Christian  labor  and  consecration  at  this  time  increase  our 
sense  of  the  obligations  of  all  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  prove  their  faith  by  self-denial,  and  by  the  devotion  of  their 
lives  and  possessions  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  building-up 
of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son,  — 

Article  I.  —  Therefore,  the  Christian  churches  of  the  Unita- 
rian faith  here  assembled  unite  themselves  in  a  common  body, 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other 
Christian  Churches,  to  the  end  of  energizing  and  stimulating  the 
denomination  with  which  they  are  connected  to  the  largest  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  Christian  faith  and  work. 

Article  IL  —  This  National  Conference  shall  be  composed 
of  such  delegates,  elected  once  in  two  years,  not  to  exceed  thref! 
from  any  church,  including  its  minister,  who  shall  officially  be 
one,  as  any  of  our  churches  may  accredit  to  it  by  a  certificate  of 
their  appointment. 

Article  III. — The  American  Unitarian  Association,  the 
Western  Conference,  and  such  other  theological,  academic,  or 
humane  organizations  in  our  body  as  the  Conference  may  see 
fit  to  invite,  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  by  not  more  than 
three  delegates  each. 

Article  IY.  —  The  Conference  sh^U  meet  biennially  at  such 
time  and  place  as  it  may  designate  at  its  successive  biennial  ses- 
sions. 
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Article  Y.  —  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President;  six 
Vice-Presidents;  a  General  Secretary;  a  Treasurer;  and  a 
Council  of  ten,  half  ministers  and  half  laymen ;  who  shall  be 
elected  at  each  meeting,  to  hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  and 
until  their  successors  are  appointed. 

Article  VI.  —  The  Council  shall  have  charge,  during  the 
intervals  of  the  biennial  sessions,  of  all  business  having  refer- 
ence to  the  interests  of  the  Conference,  and  intrusted  to  it  by 
that  body,  which  is  hereby  declared  a  purely  advisory  one. 

Article  VII.  —  The  National  Conference,  until  further  ad- 
vised by  its  experience,  adopts  the  existing  organizations  of  the 
Unitarian  body  .as  the  instruments  of  its  power,  and  confines 
itself  to  recommending  them  to  such  undertakings  and  methods 
as  it  judges  to  be  in  the  heart  of  the  Unitarian  denomination. 

Article  VIII.  —  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  thj  Conference,  by  a  vote  of  not  les«  than 
two-thirds  of  the  delegates  accredited  thereto. 

Article  IX. — Re-affirming  oiir  allegiance  to  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  desiring  to  secure  the  largest  unity  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  widest  practical  co-operation,  we  invite  to  our 
fellowship  all  who  wish  to  be  followers  of  Christ. 

BY-LAWS. 

1.  Three  months  at  least  before  the  time  fixed  by  the 
National  Conference  for  its  Biennial  Meeting,  the  Council  shall 
issue  a  circular  letter  of  call  to  the  churches  .and  organizations 
in  its  fellowship,  accompanying  it  with  a  form  of  certificate,  the 
production  of  which  shall  be  the  proof  of  membership  of  the 
Conference  until  others  are  elected,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Conference. 

2.  The  General  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  body,  which  shall  be  published  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Conference,  and  a  copy  sent  to  every  delegate. 

3.  The  Council  at  the  conclusion  of  each  Conference  shall 
issue  an  address  to  the  cliurches  and  organizations  in  our  body, 
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whether  members  of  this  Conference  or  not,  to  be  published 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  ConferencCi  containing  such  advice 
and  encouragement  as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  but  especially 
communicating  to  the  churches  and  organizations  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Conference  in  regard  to  plans  and  methods 
of  work;  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  uses  of  the 
year;  the  special  objects  to  which  they  would  advise  its  appro- 
priation, with  such  suggestions  as  to  a  just  apportionment  of  the 
burden  as  they  may  judge  expedient  and  becoming. 

4.  The  Council  shall  have  it  for  its  duty  to  keep  itself  ac- 
curately informed  of  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  various 
organizations  in  our  Body,  and  of  the  state  of  the  individual 
churches ;  inviting  correspondence  and  soliciting  reports,  to  be 
sent  in  one  month  before  the  Biennial  Meeting,  in  which  the 
general  condition  of  the  parish,  its  Sunday-school,  charities,  and 
general  working,  may  be  set  forth,  to  the  end  that  the  Confer- 
ence may  know  what  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  the  churches 
are,  somewhat  more  particularly  than  it  is  possible  to  learn  in 
the  necessary  hurry*  of  the  Biennial  Meeting. 

5.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference  shall 
be  the  person  to  whom  all  letters  and  communications  shall  be 
addressed ;  and  he  shall  be,  ex  officio^  a  member  of  the  Council, 
and  constitute  its  Secretary. 

6.  The  list  of  delegates,  churches,  and  organizations,  repre- 
sented in  each  Conference,  shall  be  part  of  the  Biennial  Report. 
The  archives  of  the  Conference  shall  be  in  the  keeping  of  the 
General  Secretary,  subject  to  inspection  and  temporary  pos- 
session by  the  Council. 

7.  A  collection  shall  be  taken  up  among  the  delegates  at 
each  Conference,  to  which  any  others  may  contribute,  to  defray 
the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Conference,  such  as  printing  the 
Report,  etc. 

8.  Each  church  in  this  Conference  is  recommneded  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  its  delegates. 

10 


LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  DELEGATES. 


MAINE. 

Ellsworth.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Savarj,  John  D.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  John  D.  Hopkins. 

FARBfiNGTON.  —  Liberal  Christian  Association. 
Rev.  Chas.  A.  Hayden. 

Kennebunk.  —  First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Vinal,  E.  E.  Bourne,  William  Lord. 

Portland.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  BenJ.  H.  Bailey,  Mark  P.  Emery,  Lewis  Pierce. 

Portland.  —  Second  Unitarian  Parish. 
Rev.  Chas.  W.  Buck,  George  F.  Talbot,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Spring. 

Portland.  —  Preble  Chapel. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Phelan. 

Sago.  —  Second  Parish. 
Rev.  J.  T.  G.  Nichols,  C.  M.  Nichols. 

NEW  HAMPSHraE. 

Concord.  —  Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Levering,  George  A.  Blanchard,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Blanch- 
ard. 

Dover.  —  First  Unitarian  Society  of  Christians. 
Rev.  Thomas  W.  Brown,  Benjamin  Barnes,  Joseph  L.  Jackson. 

East  Wilton.  —  Liberal  Christian  Church. 
Rev.  A.  M.  Pendleton,  George  O.  Whiting,  Mrs.  George  0. 
Whiting. 

ExsTER.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Edward  Crowninshield. 

Eeenb.  —  Eeene  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  O.  White,  George  Tilden. 
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Laconia.  — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Couilland  Y.  De  Normandie,  W.  F.  Knight,  John  C.  Moul- 
ton. 

Makchesteb. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rer.  C.  B.  Ferry,  D.  B.  Varney,  Joseph  Ferren. 

Feterboro'.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Isaac  F.  Porter,  Mr.  John  Wilder,  Mrs.  John  Wilder. 

Portsmouth.  —  South  Parish. 
Rev.'  James  De  Normandie,  James  F.  Shores,  Joseph  A.  Grace. 

Walpole.  —  Walpole  Town  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Greorge  Dexter,  Rev.  Russel  N.  Bellows. 

Wilton.  —  First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  I.  S.  Lincoln,  George  Parkhurst,  Mrs.  I.  S.  Lincoln. 

VERMONT. 

Brattleboro'.  —  unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Addison  Brown,  J.  N.  Ballister. 

Burlington.  —  First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  L.  G.  Ware,  Joel  H.  Gates,  Wm.  R.  Vilas. 

Castleton.  —  First  Liberal  Christian  Church  and  Society. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Ross,  Rev.  A.  N.  Adams,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Adams. 

Montfelier.  —  Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Rev.  J.  Edward  Wright,  James  G.  French,  H.  S.  Loomis. 

Rutland.  —  First  Liberal  Christian  Society. 
Rev.  L.  W.  Brigham,  Loriug  Atwood,  Newman  Weeks. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Arlington.  —  First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  George  W.  Cutter,  William  F.  Homer,  George  F.  Welling- 
ton. 

AsHBT.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  George  S.  Shaw,  Samuel  R.  Damon,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Shaw. 

Athol.  —  First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  W.  S.  Burton,  Mr.  Charles  Field,  Mrs.  Charles  Field. 
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Barnstable.  —  Congregational  Society  in  East  Precinct. 
Rev.  H.  F.  Edes,  S.  B.  Phinney,  Nathan  Edson. 

Barre.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  H.  R.  Smith,  Chauncy  Loring,  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Russell. 

Beverly.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  John  C.  Kimball,  E.  Foster  Stone,  Miss  M.  T.  Weld. 

BiLLERiCA.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Hussey,  Dudley  Foster,  Thomas  Talbot. 

Boston.  —  Church  in  Brattle  Square. 
Rev.  S.  E.  Lothrop,  D.  D.,  J.  Tisdale  Bradlee,  Samuel  Smith. 

Boston.  —  Arlington  Street  Church. 
Rev.  Samuel  fi.  Crufb,  Charles  H.  Burrage. 

Boston.  —  Church  of  the  Disciples. 
Rev.  Jas.  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D.,  William  F.  Weld,  Julia  Ward 
Howe. 

Boston.  —  South  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Henry  P.  Kidder,  Leonard  A.  Jones. 

Boston.  —  Church  in  Hollis  Street. 
Rev.  George  L.  Chancy,  Freeman  Cobb,  B.  W.  Taggard. 

Boston.  —  Church  of  the  Unity. 
Rev.  M.  K.  Schermerhom,  Dr.  G.  H.  Nichols,  C.  E.  Thayer. 

Boston.  —  Church  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
Rev.  John  Williams,  David  Owen. 

Boston.  —  New  South  Free  Church. 
Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden,  H.  C.  Whitcomb,  Jacob  Edson. 

Boston.  —  Hanover  Street  Chapel. 
Rev.  E.  J.  Gerry,  George  S.  Pike,  George  Gould. 

Boston.  —  Warren  Street  Chapel. 

Rev.  Wm.  G.  Babcock,  George  W.  Patten,  E.  R.  Butler. 

Boston  Highlands.  —  First  Religious  Society. 
Rev.  George  Putnam,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Adams  Ayer,  William  Crosby. 

Boston  Highlands.  —  Mt.  Pleasant  Church. 
Theodore  H.  Bell,  William  H.  Vamey. 
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Boston,  South.  —  Hawes  Place  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  Sumner  Crosby,  George  E.  Aldcn. 

Boston,  Dorchester  District.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Hall,  Alexander  Beal,  Richard  C.  Humphrey. 

Boston,  Dorchester  District.  —  Third  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Badger. 

Boston,  Dorchester  District. — Third  Religious  Society. 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Mumford,  Nath'l  F.  Safford,  George  C.  Gorham. 

Boston,  Dorchester  District.  —  Church  of  the  Unity. 
Rev.  H.  D.  Catlin,  Charles  H.  Codman,  Jonathan  Butterfield. 

Bridoewater.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  George  H.  Hosmer,  Lloyd  Parsons,  Mitchell  Hooper. 

Brighton.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Thomas  Timmins,  Bel^  S.  Fiske,  William  W.  Warren. 

Brookfield.  —  First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Rich,  £.  Twichell,  H.  L.  Mellen. 

Brookline.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  F.  H.  Hedge,  D.  D.,  Henry  V.  Poor,  Francis  P.  Danay. 

Brookline.  —  Chestnut  Hill  Church. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Theodore  Lyman. 

Cambridge.  —  First  Parish. 
James  D.  Green,  Joseph  R.  Richards. 

Cahbridgeport.  —  Cambridgeport  Parish. 
Rev.  George  W.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  Isaac  Livermore,  Dr.  Wm.  W. 
Wellington. 

Canton.  —  First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  George  F.  Piper,  Charles  H.  French,  Frederic  Eudicott. 

Carlisle.  —  First  Religious  Society. 
Rev.  J;  S.  Smith,  Nathan  Buttrick,  Maj.  B.  F.  Hcald. 

Charlestown.  —  Harvard  Church  Society. 
Rev.  Charles  £.  Grinnell,  Edwin  F.  Adams,  Thomas  M.  Devens. 

Chelmsford.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Webber,  Dr.  J.  C.  Bartlett,  J.  Adams  Bartlett. 
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Chelsea.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Green,  Samuel  Orcutt,  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  A.  White. 

Chicofee.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  George  A.  Denison,  Thomas  A.  Denison. 

Clinton.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Waterhonse,  Franklin  Forbes,  William  Steams. 

Cohasset.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Joseph  Osgood,  Levi  Tower. 

CoNCOBD.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  Rev.  N.  S.  Fols'om,  John  Brown,  jr. 

Danyers.  —  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  L.  J.  Livermore,  P.  H.  Wentworth,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Livermore. 

Dedham.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  George  M.  Folsom,  Jonathan  Cobb,  Mrs.  £.  G.  Foord. 

Deerfield.  —  First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  £.  Buckingham,  George  Wright,  Richard  P.  Jenks. 

DiGHTON.  —  Pedo-Baptist  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  F.  £.  Eittredge,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Eittredge,  Mrs.  Betsey  P. 
Swasey. 

Dover.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Locke,  Theodore  Dunn. 

East  Bridoewater.  —  East  Church. 
S.  S.  Strong,  James  H.  Mitchell. 

East  Cambridoe.  ^-  Third  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Samuel  W.  McDaniel,  Mrs.  S.  W.  McDaniel,  John  Palmer. 

East  Marshfield.  —  Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Fish,  George  H.  Weatherbee,  jr.,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Weatherbee,  jr. 

Fairhayen.  —  Washington  Street  Christian  Church. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Butler,  Charles  Taber,  Mrs.  Laura  Taber. 

Fall  Rfver.  —  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Joshua  Young,  Guildford  H.  Hathaway,  Dr.  Foster  Hooper. 

FrrCHBURO.  —  First  Parish. 
Charles  Fcssenden,  James  F.  Stiles. 
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Framinoham.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  H.  6.  Spaulding,  George  Richardson,  Wm.  H.  Mellen. 

Gloucester.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Minot  G.  Gage,  James  Mansfield,  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Bickford. 

Grafton.  —  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  G.  Scandlin,  John  M.  Davenport,  Charles  Brigham. 

Grantvillk. — Unitarian  Society. 
Miss  R.  Eaton,  Miss  £.  Eaton. 

Greenfield.  —  Third  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  Theodore  Leonard,  William  A.  Gile. 

Groton.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  H.  D.  Dix,  William  Livermore. 

Haverhill.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Spencer,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Bradley,  John  A.  Appleton. 

HiNOHAM.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln,  Henry  Siders,  E.  Waters  Barr. 

HiNOHAM.  —  Third  Congregation. 
Rev.  John  Snyder. 

Hyde  Park.  —  Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Francis  C.  Williams,  E.  C.  Aldrich. 

Ipswich.  —  Liberal  Christian  Society. 
Rev.  Lemuel  K.  Washburne,  James  Damon,  F.  Homer  Foster. 

Jauaica  Plain.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  James  W.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  S.  R.  Spaulding,  E.  D.  Wins- 
low. 

Sjnoston.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Phipps,  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Phipps,  Joseph  A. 
Holmes. 

Lancaster.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  George  M.  Bartol,  Rev.  John  J.  Putnam,  G.  Frederic 
Chandler. 

Lawrence.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  James  B.  Moore,  Joseph  Sbattuclc,  jr.,  Charles  Clarke. 
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Leicester.  —  Second  CoDgregational  Society. 
Rev.  David  H.  Montgomery,  Rev.  Samuel  May,  Henry  O.  Smith. 

Leominster.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  Mr.  Manson  D.  Haws,  Mrs.  Mansoa 
D.  Haws. 

Lexington.  —  First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Henry  Westcott,  Hammon  Reed,  Warren  Duren. 

LiTTLBTON.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  David  P.  Muzzey,  Gardner  Prouty,  Peter  S.  Whitcomb. 

Lowell. —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
John  F.  Kimball,  £.  B.  Patch. 

Ltnn. — Second  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  S.  B.  Stewart,  George  W.  Keene,  Amos  P.  Tapley. 

Ltnnfield.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Hubbard  Emerson,  Mrs.  Caroline  H.  DalK 

Marblehead.  —  Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Buxton,  S.  P.  Hathaway,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Hathaway. 

Marlboro'. —  West  Parish. 
Rev.  Calvin  Stebbins,  S.  H.  Howe,  John  Frye. 

Medfield. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Wiggin,  Rev.  C.  C.  Sewall,  Dr.  J.  H.  Richardson. 

Medford.  ^-  First  Parish. 
Rev.  H.  C.  De  Long,  James  W.  Tufts,  Alice  Ayres. 

Melrose.  —  Congregational  Unitarian  Society. 
Mr.  Charles  Tappan,  Mrs.  Charles  Tappan. 

Milton.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  John  H.  Morison,  D.  D.,  Robert  S.  Morison. 

Natick.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Horatio  Alger,  Elliot  Perry,  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Gannett. 

Nebdhau.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Vorse. 

New  Bedford.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
William  Rotch,  John  A.  Hawes. 
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NEWB0RTPOBT.  —  First  Religious  Society. 
Bev.  Joseph  May,  Henry  Kingsbury,  Mrs.  Joseph  Muy. 

Newton.  —  Channing  Religious  Soeiet3\ 
Rev.  Eli  Fay,  Henry  Claflin,  S.  G*  Siinpkins. 

Northampton.  —  Second  Congroijaliuiinl  Clinrrh. 
Ansel  Wright,  jr.,  £•  A.  Ramsey. 

North  Andovkr.  —  North  Parish  Church  and  Society. 
Isaac  F.  Osgood,  Miss  Hannah  A.  Kittredge. 

Northboro'.  — First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Joseph  Allen,  D.  D.,  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmcr,  Mrs.  Cyrus  Gale , 
Henry  G.  Colburn. 

Northfield.  —  First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Charles  Noyes,  E.  E.  Belding,  A.  C.  Parsons. 

Peabody.  —  First  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  E.  I.  Galvin,  Mrs.  Eliza  Sutton,  William  N.  Lord. 

Pembroke.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  T.  P.  Doggett,  George  B.  Standish,  Seth  Whitman. 

Pepperell.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  Charles  Babbidge,  C.  W.  Bellows,  S.  P.  Lewis. 

Petersham.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Thomas  D.  Howard,  John  M.  Holraan,  S.  A.  Chamberlin. 

Plymouth. —  First  Parish. 
Thomas  H.  Russell. 

QciNCY.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  John  D.  Wellrt,  Francis  Williams,  Edward  H.  Dewsou. 

Beading.  —  Christian  Union  Society. 
Rev.  E.  B.  Fairchild,  F.  H.  Knight,  H.  Prentiss. 

RowE.  —  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Bicknell,  L.  M.  Bicknell. 

Salem.  —  First  Church. 
Rev.  James  T.  Hewes,  Thomas  Nichols,  Wm.  H.  Burbjck. 

Salem.  —  Second  Church. 
Rev.  S.  C.  Beane,  Joseph  Peabody,  David  Tingrec. 
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Saleh.  —  Independent  (Congregational  Church  in  Barton  Square. 
Rev.  George  Batchelor,  Aaron  Perkins,  Richard  Harrington. 

Saleh.  —  North  Society. 
Rev.  Edmund  B.  Willson,  Solomon  Lincoln,  jr.,  Geo.  Wheatland. 

Sandwich.  —  First  Church  of  Christ. 
Rev.  S.  B.  Flagg,  John  W.  Pope,  Frederic  S.  Pope. 

SciTUATS. — First  Parish. 
Rev.  H.  L.  Cargill. 

Shebbobn.  —  First  Congregational  Society* 

Rev.  William  Brown,  James  H.  Leland. 

Shirlet.  —  First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  Seth  Chandler,  E.  D.  Bancroft,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Bancroft. 

SoMEBVtLLE.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  H.  H.  Barber,  F.  H.  Raymond,  Andrew  C.  Spring. 

South  Hinohah.  —  Second  Parish. 
Rev.  A.  G.  Jennings. 

South  Scituate.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Fish,  E.  T.  Fogg,  Miss  Levina  A.  Hatch. 

Springfield.  —  Third  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Humphreys,  J.  A.  Rumrill,  Homer  Foot. 

Sterling.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Bates,  Perley  Bartlett,  Joseph  Whitney. 

Stoneham.  —  Christian  Union  Church. 
Rev.  E.  B.  FairchUd,  Rev.  J.  L.  Hatch,  Mrs.  Mariah  H.  Fair- 
child. 

Sturbridge.  —  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Irish,  Bowers  Chase,  Emory  Bates. 

Swampsoott.  —  First  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  John  F.  W.  Ware,  Henry  L.  Daggett,  Charles  G.  Wood. 

Taunton.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Fielder  Israel,  Lebaron  B.  Church,  Billings  T.  Presbre}'. 

Upton.  —  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  George  S.  Ball,  William  Knowlton,  Joseph  Partridge. 
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UxBRiDGE.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Samuel  R.  Priest,  Charles  A.  Wheelock,  Francis  Dcane. 

Walpole.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Smith,  Edmund  W.  Clap,  Jerome  B.  Cram. 

Wai.tham. — First  Parish. 
Rry.  Clay  McCauley,  Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  George  A. 
Stearns. 

Ware.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  George  A.  Denison,  Charles  A.  Stevens,  Mrs  Charles  A. 
Stevens. 

Warwick.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Willard,  Rev.  James  L.  Hatch. 
Watertown.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  James  T.  Bizby,  Wm.  H.  Ingraham,  John  E.  Bradlee. 

West  Bridoewater.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Benjamin  Howard,  F.  E.  Howard. 

West  Dedham.  —  Third  Parish. 
Rev.  Elisha  Gifford,  Erastas  E.  Gay,  Charles  French. 
Westboro'.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  G.  Todd,  B.  B.  Nourse,  S.  S.  Turner. 

Westford.  —  First  Congregational  Pariah. 
Rev.  George  H.  Young,  Mr.  Franklin  A.  Fletcher,  Mrs.  Franklin 
A.  Fletcher. 

Weston.  —  First  Parish. 
Rev.  E.  H.  Sears,  Dr.  Edw.  Warren,  Oliver  R.  Bobbins. 

WiNCHENDON.  —  Church  of  the  Unity. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Wheeler,  I.  M.  Murdock,  A.  A.  Ballon. 

Winchester.  —  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Richard  Metcalf,  S.  W.  Twombly,  E.  M.  Metcalf. 

WoBUUN.  —  First  Unitarian  Parish. 
Rev.  W.  S.  Barnes,  J.  B.  Winn,  Charles  Choate. 
Worcester.  —  Church  of  the  Unity. 
Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen,  Dr.  M.  Bemis,  E.  D.  Thayer. 

Worcester.  —  Second  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  E.  H.  Hall,  LfCwis  Barnard,  Samuel  S.  Green. 
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RHODE   ISLAND. 

Newpout. — XJDitarian  Congregation. 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks,  William  A.  Clarke,  Samuel  C.  Bailey. 

Froyidenck.  —  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rey.  Arthur  M.  Knapp,  Josiah  Whitaker,  Mrs.  Geo.  Richmond. 

Providence.  —  Westminster  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  A.  Woodbury,  Seth  Padelford,  George  B.  Calder. 

Providence.  —  Church  of  the  Ministry  at  Large. 
Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  William  B.  Healy,  Henry  S.  Stone. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford.  —  First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Horace  Cornwall,  David  Clark. 

NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn.  —  First  Congregational  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  Luther  B.  Wyman,  Ripley  Ropes. 

Brooklyn.  —  Second  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick,  Ethelbert  S.  Mills,  James  H.  Froth- 
ingham. 

Brooklyn.  —  Third  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  Stephen  H.  Camp,  Edward  Cromwell,  Robert  Foster. 

Buffalo.  —  First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Frederick  Frothingham,  Noel  P.  Sprague,  Henry  M.  Kent. 

Ilion.  —  Liberal  Christian  Church. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Simmons,  John  Islam. 

Newburoh.  —  Church  of  Our  Father. 
John  P.  De  Wint,  John  Heron. 

New  York.  —  First  Congregational  Church. 
.  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  William  C.  Bryant,  Salem  T. 
Russell. 

New  York.  —  Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Rev.  George  H.  Hep  worth,  Richard  Warren,  Dexter  A.  Hawkins. 
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New  Yobk.  —  Fourth  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Clarke,  Thomas  Wilson,  Edward  A.  Price. 

Rochester.  —  First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  N.  M.  Mann,  James  L.  Angle,  Joseph  Curtis. 

Syracuse.  —  Unitarian  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  Dr.  Lyman  Clary,  Horatio  N.  White. 

Trenton.  —  Reformed  Christian  Church. 
Rev.  William  Silsbee,  Frederic  W.  Guiteau. 

Trot.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Albert  E.  Powers,  Robert  Green. 

Vernon. — Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  W.  P.  Payne,  Joel  H.  Hills,  Everett  Case. 

YoNKERs.  —  First  Unitarian  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Rushton  D.  Burr,  John  E.  Williams,  David  R.  Jaques. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Bricksburo.  —  Liberal  Christian  Society. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Beach,  Benjamin  Snyder,  Charles  G.  French. 

MoNTCLAJR.  —  Liberal  Christian  Society. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Harrison,  I.  W.  Weidemeyer. 

ViNELAND.  —  First  Congregational  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Oscar  Clute,  George  Scarborough,  D.  F.  Morrill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Germantown.  —  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Silas  Farrington,  E.  W.  Clark,  J.  P.  Ilsley. 

Meadville.  —  First  Independent  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  H.  P.  Cutting,  James  Bates,  Joseph  Shippen. 

Northumberland.  —  Unitarian  Church  and  Society. 
Rev.  D.  H.  Clark,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Clark. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Henry  Lea,  W.  B.  Butler. 
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MARYLAND. 

Baltimore.  —  First  Independent  Church. 
Rev.  Edward  C.  Guild,  Enoch  Pratt,  George  B.  Cole. 

Baltimobe.  —  Church  of  the  Saviour. 
Rev.  John  F.  W.  Ware,  Thomas  Whitridge,  J.  T.  Graham. 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 

Washington.  —  First  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  Frederic  Hinckley,  George  E.  Baker,  Henry  A.  Willard. 

Washington.  —  Free  National  Church  of  Christ. 
F.  S.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Winslow. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati.  —  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 
Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Robert  Hever,  Luther  F.  Potter. 

Cincinnati.  —  First  Congregational  Church, 
Rev.  Thomas  Vickers,  James  R.  Stone,  Peter  H.  Clark. 

Cleveland.  —  Church  of  the  Unity. 
Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush,  Wm.  P.  Southworth,  Geo.  O.  Baslington. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville.  —  Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood,  A.  G.  Munn. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bloomington.  —  Free  Congregational  Church. 
Kersey  H.  Fell,  Dr.  Z.  Waters. 

Chicago.  —  Unity  Church. 
Rev.  Robert  CoUyer,  George  A.  Wheeler,  Thomas  Brown. 

Chicago.  —  First  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  Robert  Laird  Collier,  D.  D.,  D.  L.  Shorey,  Murry  Nelson. 

Chicago.  —  Third  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  C  H.  Allen,  Mra.  C.  H.  Allen. 
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Chicago.  —  Fourth  Unitarian  Charch. 
Bey.  C.  W.  Wendte,  Gorham  A.  Leland,  Charles  H.  Hudson. 

WiNNETKA.  —  Liberal  Christian  Society. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Jones,  Artemas  Carter,  James  L.  Wiilson. 

IOWA. 

Keokuk,  —  First  Unitarian  Church. 
William  Leighton. 

Sprxngyale. Church. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Tail,  J.  M.  Snyder. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison.  — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  M.  G.  Kimball,  Miss  Helen  Nichols,  D.  C.  Bush. 

Sheboygan.  —  Unity  Church. 
Rev.  M.  G.  Kimball,  H.  M.  Ross. 

MICHIGAN. 

Ann  Arbob.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Brigham,  W.  D.  Harriman,  T.  S.  Sanford. 

Detboit.  —  First  Congregational  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  W,  R.  G.  Mellen,  E.  W.  Ladd,  A.  W.  Rice. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis.  —  Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  George  Partridge,  William  Glas- 
gow, jr. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha.  —  First  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  H.  F.  Bond,  Lieut.  A.  W.  Greely. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston.  —  Unitarian  Churt-h 
Rev.  R.  P.  Cutler,  Joseph  Walker. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

San  Francisco.  —  First  Unitarian  Society. 
Francis  Cutting. 

San  Jose.  —  Unity  Congregation. 
Kev.  C.  G.  Ames. 


CANADA. 

Montreal.  —  Christian  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  John  Cordner,  LL.D.,  Thomas  Workman,  Champion  Brown. 


CONFERENCES. 

Maine  Conference  of  Untiarian  Cburches. 
Rev.  A.  D.  Wheeler,  D.  D.,  E.  E.  Bourne. 

Suffolk    Conference    of    UNriARiAN    and    other    Christian 

Churches. 
Peter  T.  Homer,  Charles  J.  Bishop,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Bishop. 

Norfolk    Conference    of    Unitarian    and    other    Christian 

Churches. 
Rev.  Frederic  Hinckley,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Bush,  R.  C.  Humphreys. 

Essex  County  Conference  of  Liberal  Christian  Churches. 
E.  Parsons,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Parker,  M.  A.  Porter. 

Plymouth  and  Bat  Conference. 
Jaiues  H.  Mitchell,  Henry  A.  Harding. 

North  Middlesex  Conference  of  Unifahiak  and  other  Chris- 
tian Churches. 
Hapgood  Wright,  George  A.  Parkhlrst,  Henry  Bancroft. 

South  Middlesex  Conference  of  Congregational  (Unitarian) 
AND  OTHER  Christian  Churches. 
George  W.  Warren,  Mrs.  H.  Westcott. 
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WoBCBSTEB   Conference  of    Congbeoahonal  (Unttabian)  and 

OTHEB    CbBISTIAN   ChURCHES. 

p.  Ball,  G.  C.  Davis,  Rev.  W,  G.  Scandlin. 

CoNMEOnouT  Valley  Conference  of  Congregational  Unitarian 
AND  other  Christian  Churches. 
A.  R.  Parsons,  George  Walker. 

Channing  Conference. 
William  B.  WeedeOi  Thomas  Coggeshall,  Timothy  Gordon. 

New  Tork  and  Hudson  River  Local  Conference. 
Rev.  F.  A.  Farley,  D.  D.,  Manroe  B.  Bryant,  Peter  Cooper. 

New  Tork  Central  Conference  of  Liberal  Christians. 
Rev.  Samuel  J.  May. 


ASSOCUTIONS,  etc. 

American  UNriARiAN  Association. 
Rev.  Charles  Lowe,  George  W.  Fox,  Cuarles  C.  Smith. 

Christian  Register  AssociatioiAi 
Rev.  8.  W.  Bush,  Arthur  T.  L^^man,  George  H.  Ellis. 

New  York  Unitarian  Publication  Societt. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Harrison,  John  Armstrong,  Edward  F.  Davison. 

Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union. 
Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  E,  L.  Sprague,  H.  H.  Sprague. 

Societt   for    Prouoting    Christian    Knowledge,    Piety,    and 

Charity. 
Rev.  Frederic  A.  Whitney,  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Warren  Saw- 
yer. 

Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education. 
Rev.  S.  E.  Lothrop,  D.  D.,  George  B.  Emerson,  Henry  B.  Rogers. 

Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society. 
Henry  Chapin,  Ira  C.  Gray,  S.  A.  Stetson. 

Camrridge  Divinity  School. 
Prof.  Charles  C.  Everett. 
11 
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Meadyille  Theological  School. 
Prof.  George  L.  Gary,  A.  Huidekoper. 

Ladies'  Comhissiok  on  Sukdat  School  Books. 
Miss  L.  P.  Hale,  Miss  H.  F.  Eamball,  Mrs.  J.  6.  Weld. 

CmLDiuci^s  Mission  to  Destitute  CniLDRBif,  Peoyidence,  R.  L 
Sainael  H.  Tingley,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Tibbets,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Tibbets. 
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Unilariaij  and  other  Christiaij  Churches. 


SERMON  BEFORE  THE  CONFERENCE. 

PREACHED  BY 

Professor  C.    C.    EVERETT,   D.D., 

AT  THE  HOLLIS  STREET  CHURCH,  TUESDAY  EVENING,  OCT.  22. 


F*or  he  looked  for  a  city  w?tich  hat?i  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God,  —  Hebrews  xi,  10. 

The  text  describes  the  hope  which  inspired  Abraham  in 
his  pilgrimage,  when  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he 
went.  He  lived  in  tents,  pitched  here  or  there  as  it  might 
chance ;  but  he  was  looking  for  a  city  that  had  foundations. 
As  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  wrote  these  words,  he  had  in 
mind,  doubtless,  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  were  to  find  a  settled  home ;  but  his  thoughts 
could  not  stop  with  this.  The  early  christian  could  hardly 
think  of  Jerusalem  without  seeing  through  it  and  beyond  it 
that  city  of  God  of  which  it  was  the  symbol.  The  sentence 
before  us  seems  to  have  run  on  almost  of  itself  and  rounded 
itself  into  the  completeness  of  this  great  thought :  For  he 
sought  a  city  which  had  foundations,  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God. 

Did  the  writer  have  in  his  mind  the  city  of  God  in  the 
heavens,  the  eternal  resting-place  of  the  spirit,  as  Paul  did 
when  he  cried :     For  we  know  that  if  the  tent  of  our  body 

(6) 
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were  removed,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens?  or  the  christian 
poet,  when  he  sang :  — 

"And  every  night  I  pitch  my  tent 
A  day's  march  nearer  home." 

Or  did  he  mean  the  city  of  God  upon  the  earth,  of  which 
that  in  the  heavens  is  the  pattern,  the  New  Jerusalem,  the 
foundations  of  which  John  saw  in  his  vision,  hard  and  strong 
and  beautiful,  "garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones?'' 
At  least  the  two  thoughts  so  run  into  one  another  in  the 
minds  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  that  we  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  the  words  in  this  latter  sense,  and  make  the 
picture  in  the  text  the  symbol,  at  least,  of  the  longing,  and 
striving  with  which  the  christian  of  every  age  has  sought 
to  create,  or  to  find,  some  firm  foundation  for  his  faith,  and 
for  the  church  which  embodies  it.  Indeed,  the  sense  of  the 
transitoriness  of  all  things  so  oppresses  the  mind  of  man, 
that  he  seeks  everywhere  for  something  that  is  enduring. 
He  seeks  to  establish  something  that  will  not  change.  He 
loves  to  found  a  family  or  a  city,  an  institution  or  a  dynasty. 
He  thinks  that,  at  last,  the  permanent  has  been  secured.  In 
all  the  changes  of  the  future,  this  one  thing  will  be  above 
change.  In  a  like  spirit  he  has  sought  for  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  and  the  heavens.  He  has,  in  imagination,  seen  the 
rocky  base  on  which  the  earth  rests  sink  far  down  into  the  in- 
finite depths  of  space,  and  has  listened  for  the  music  of  the 
crystal  spheres  borne  up  by  which  the  sun  and  stars  are 
carried  on  their  unceasing  course.  It  is  not  strange  that  in 
matters  of  religion,  those  matters  which  are  more  precious 
to  him  than  all  others,  he  should  seek  to  found,  or  to  find, 
that  which  is  enduring,  that  on  which  the  spirit  and  the 
church  might  rest  unmoved  forever. 

In  earlier  days,  perhaps,  the  attempt  has  been  most  often 
made  to  construct  such  a  foundation.  Decisions  of  councils, 
decrees  of  popes  and  kings,  creeds  that  seemed  hard  as  ada- 
mant, the  terrible  penalties  of  the  law,  the  torments  of  the 
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Inquisition,  the  terrors  of  future  damnation,  the  certainty  of 
present  exclusion  from  the  fellowship  which  one  loves,  these, 
men  have  sought  to  place  under  the  church,  that  it  might 
not  be  moved,  or  about  it,  that  it  might  not  be  destroyed. 
These  have  taken  the  place  of  the  jasper  and  the  sapphire 
that  John  saw  in  his  vision,  and  the  pearly  gates  which  are 
never  shut.  We  need  not  pause  long  to  show  the  futility  of 
such  attempts.  The  path  of  history  is  strewn  with  ruins  of 
what  the  builders  fondly  thought  to  be  each  the  city  of  God. 
Before,  the  church  had  dwelt  in  tents,  but  now  it  was  to  have 
a  city  with  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  was  Augus- 
tine or  Calvin,  Pope  this  or  Council  that.  But  the  attempt 
was  like  building  a  foundation  on  the  mountain  top  for  the 
sun  to  rest  on  after  it  had  climbed  the  eastern  slope.  These 
founders  proved  to  be  tent  rearers  like  those  who  had  gone 
before  them  ;  or,  if  their  foundations  and  their  walls  endured, 
it  appeared  at  last  that  they  had  shut  out,  and  not  in,  the 
church  which  they  would  uphold  and  fortify.  If  there  are 
any  to-day  who  seek  to  make  the  same  attempt  again,  who 
believe  that  the  experiment  which  has  so  often  failed  will  in 
their  hands  succeed,  that  a  foundation  of  an  ordinance  can 
l)e  laid  on  which  the  church  may  rest,  or  that  the  walls  of  a 
creed  may  be  reared  within  which  it  may  abide,  if  the  lessons 
of  history  have  no  meaning  for  them,  its  failures  no  warning, 
I  do  not  know  what  can  convince  them  except  the  experi- 
ment itself  on  such  a  small  scale  as  they  may  secure  for  the 
trying  of  it. 

But  this  attempt  does  not  represent  the  real  longing,  the 
real  struggle,  which  marks  the  deepest  life  of  the  church 
to-day.  Men  are  giving  up  the  attempt  to  build  a  church. 
They  have  learned  that  religion  is  not  a  matter  to  be  walled 
in  by  any  creed,  to  be  based  upon  any  ordinance.  They  are 
seeking  rather  for  that  city  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 
They  are  seeking  for  some  eternal  foundation  on  which  the 
faith  of  the  soul  may  rest.  Never  were  the  plummets 
dropped  into  the  infinite  depths  with  such  infinite  longings 
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as  to-day.  Never  did  men  seek  for  something  solid,  some- 
thing real,  with  such  sad  earnestness.  By  the  side  of  the 
church  the  christian  sees  the  walls  of  science  rising  with 
cheerful  and  confident  labor,  stone  by  stone.  He  hears  the 
boastful  cry  that  its  foundations  are  laid  upon  the  everlasting 
rocks.  He  hears  the  taunt,  open  or  concealed,  that  his  faith 
is  built  on  nothing  more  substantial  than  the  clouds.  He 
trusts  to  his  faith,  but  longs  to  prove  it  true.  He  believes, 
but  longs  to  know.  His  cry  is  a  cry  of  faith,  but  the  form  it 
often  takes  is  this  :  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief. 

While  many  are  thus  seeking,  there  are  many  who  claim 
that  they  have  found.  In  their  search  they  have  reached  the 
rock  to  which  faith  may  cling  fearlessly,  and  on  which  the 
church  may  sit  secure  forever.  What  is  very  singular  in 
the  matter  is  that  while  each  rests  secure  in  his  own  method, 
each  disputes  that  of  the  other.  Each  brings  forward  the 
arguments  upon  which  faith  may  rely ;  the  result  which  all 
reach  is  the  same,  yet  each  opposes  the  argument  of  the 
other  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  it  were  that  of  an  enemy  and 
not  of  an  ally.  One,  for  instance,  maintains  that  religious 
faith  may  rest  upon  external  revelation  supported  by  mir- 
acles ;  another  will  affirm  that  the  true  foundation  is  scientific 
demonstration.  The  opposer  of  religious  truth  does  not  need 
to  trouble  himself  to  answer  either  of  these  arguments,  for 
each  bestirs  himself  to  meet  that  of  the  other. 

Those  who  claim  that  religion  rests  on  external  revelation 
urge  against  the  possibility  of  any  scientific  proof  that  sci- 
ence, so  far  as  it  relates  to  religion,  may  be  of  three  kinds. 
It  may  be  the  science  of  the  external  world ;  that  w^hich  is 
based  on  the  comparative  study  of  religions ;  and  that  which 
studies  the  soul  itself.  So  far  as  these  last  two  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  urged  that  the  science  which  shapes  itself  out  of 
the  comparative  study  of  religions  takes  religion  as  it  finds 
it,  and  does  not  seek  its  foundation ;  so  also  that  which 
busies  itself  with  the  nature  of  the  soul  finds  its  faiths  and 
aspirations,  describes  them,  classifies  them,  and  that  is  all. 
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Both  of  these  do  inestimable  service  for  religion.  They 
make  clear  to  us  what  it  is ;  they  show  us  what  belongs  to 
it,  and  what  does  not ;  they  make  us  see  the  simplicity  of  its 
origin,  the  beauty  of  its  growth,  the  grandeur  of  its  results ; 
but  it  is  not  in  their  province  to  prove  it  fiilse  or  true. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  study  of  the  external  world,  this, 
to  say  the  least,  does  not  demonstrate  the  existence  of  that 
absolutely  perfect  being  which  is  the  ideal  of  religion.  This 
is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  christian  is  con- 
tinually urged  to  faith  over  against  the  appearances  about 
him.  This  is  the  burden  of  sermon,  of  parable,  of  hymn. 
He  is,  he  is  told,  like  a  weaver  working  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  web.  Like  a  child  perplexed  by  the  unequal  length 
of  the  lines  of  poetry,  he  is  confused  when  he  tries  to  read 
the  poetry  of  God.  His  faith  can  reconcile  in  some  degree 
what  he  sees  with  what  he  thinks  should  be.  He  can  even 
guess  something  of  the  meaning  of  that  stern  teaching  which 
makes  the  struggle  for  existence  the  central  element  in  all 
progress  in  creation,  showing  how  struggle  and  pain  are 
no  accidents,  but  stretch  down  deep  into  the  very  roots  of 
things.  I  say  he  can  in  part  guess  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this ;  but  these  are  not  the  facts  by  which  he  would 
undertake  to  demonstrate  the  supremacy  of  an  infinite  love. 
Thus  he  who  clings  most  to  an  external  revelation  loves  most 
to  contrast  what  he  learns  from  this  with  the  blind,  pitiless 
force  which  he  finds  in  nature. 

But  his  position  in  turn  finds  itself  sharply  attacked  by 
those  over  whom  he  seemed  to  be  gaining  so  easy  a  victory. 
Against  the  position  which  finds  in  an  external  and  miracu- 
lous revelation  a  support  for  religious  belief,  is  urged,  first, 
the  impossibility  of  proving  the  miracles  themselves.  In 
almost  every  town  to-day,  certain  wonderful  phenomena  are 
said  to  have  occurred.  This  assertion  is  backed  by  the 
statements  of  men  whose  testimony  would  be  sufficient  to 
prove  almost  anything  beside,  who  claim  to  have  been  eye- 
witnesses of  these  phenomena.     Yet  all  this  substantial  tes- 
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timony  goes  for  little  in  the  world,  because  the  statements 
are  felt  by  most  to  be  incredible.  Even  those  who  cling 
most  strongly  to  the  Christian  miracles  are  apt  to  be  most 
incredulous  in  regard  to  these  wonders  of  the  present.  This 
shows  one  or  two  other  things ;  either  they  receive  the  Chris- 
tian miracles  on  mere  tradition,  accepting  as  fact  what  those 
about  them  accept,  in  which  case  they  would  receive  as 
readily  from  the  same  tradition  the  religious  truths  unaccom- 
panied by  miracle;  or  else  they  believe  the  miracles  on 
account  of  the  wonderful  truths  which  accompany  them. 
These  dignify  the  story  and  exalt  it  into  credibility.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  miracles  would  be  the  suppoiled,  not  the 
supporters.  Then,  too,  it  is  urged  that  no  external  fact  can 
verify  moral  or  spiritual  truths.  And,  finally,  miracles  can- 
not be,  in  any  event,  the  ultimate  support  of  religious  faith, 
for  upon  what  rested,  then,  the  faith  of  the  miracle  worker? 
That,  at  least,  rested  on  something  deeper  than  miracle, 
and  where  his  faith  rested  must  be  the  real  resting-place  of 
faith.  But  it  is  asked.  Is  not  Christ  the  chief  comer-stone? 
Yes,  it  is  answered,  certainly,  among  the  living  stones  of 
which  the  temple  is  builded,  prophets  and  teachers,  and  pure 
and  humble  souls  unreckoned  in  the  great  mass,  Christ  is  the 
chief  corner-stone.  But  there  must  be  the  solid  rock  where- 
on reposes  even  the  corner-stone. 

We  need  not  examine,  in  like  manner,  other  arguments, 
and  show  the  nature  of  the  analysis  they  receive  at  the  bands 
of  those  who  accept  their  results  but  not  their  premises; 
neither  have  I  sought  the  kind  of  evidence  which  each 
of  the  arguments  that  have  been  referred  to  really  offers. 
My  object  has  been  to  illustrate  the  singular  relation  that 
exists  between  believers  of  the  same  truth,  and  to  seek  the 
lesson  that  it  has  for  us.  The  first  thought  that  this  rela- 
tion suggests  would,  perhaps,  be  that  these  religionists  con- 
fute one  another.  Each  smites  down  the  column  which 
his  work-fellow  is  rearing,  and  we  have  only  to  stand  aside 
and  see  the  whole  structure  fall  by  the  hands  of  its  own 
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builders.  But,  somehow,  the  structure  does  not  fall.  The 
great  fiict  of  religion  remains.  Its  mighty  arch  still  stretches 
over  the  nations.  These  pillars  were  like  columns  built  to 
support  the  sky.  They  may  fall,  and  men  may  look  for  the 
sky  to  follow  them,  but  it  still  floats  as  before  in  its  serene 
heights. 

The  next  thought  suggested  by  the  relation  we  have  con- 
sidered is,  then,  that  the  results  which  these  reasoners  attained 
did  not  depend  merely  upon  the  arguments  which  they  used  • 
They  pressed  on  their  lines  of  reasoning,  they  plied  their 
arguments,  they  reached  their  end ;  but  there  was  another 
force  working  with  and  behind  their  arguments  to  bear  them 
on.  They  were  like  men  rowing  down  a  stream,  who  sweep 
on  faster  than  their  oars  alone  would  carry  them.  Each  sees 
the  strength  that  the  rowers  in  a  neighboring  boat  bring  to 
their  work,  and  counts  the  number  of  their  strokes,  and  sees 
that  these  are  not  enough,  and  prove  that  they  cannot  reach 
the  appointed  place  in  the  allotted  time ;  but  the  same  cur- 
rent sweeps  them  all  along,  and  together  they  reach  the  goal. 
This  force,  by  which  the  faith  of  man  presses  on  in  advance 
of  the  arguments  upon  which  it  fancies  it  relies,  is  only 
another  form  of  a  principle  which  we  find  everywhere  at 
work  in  nature  and  history.  Everywhere  the  end  surpasses 
the  means.  The  scientific  theories  of  the  present  day  give 
us  the  elements  that  have  been  at  work  in  creation.  We 
have  all  the  physical  forces,  we  have  the  principle  of  natural 
selection ;  but  these,  without  the  infinite  impulse  behind 
them,  or,  at  least,  the  tendency  implanted  in  them,  would  be 
as  powerless  to  create  the  world  of  life  and  beauty  as  the 
unquarried  rock  and  the  unsmclted  iron,  though  shaken 
together  by  an  earthquake,  would  be  powerless  to  create  a 
cathedral.  We  see  another  example  in  the  faith  of  science 
itself.  Will  science  prove  to  us  the  existence  of  the  world  ? 
Will  science  prove  to  us,  by  any  formal  arguments,  its 
right  to  leap  from  its  observations  of  a  few  scattered  facts 
to  the  absolute  laws  which  take  in  all  worlds  through  all 
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time  ?  These  might}'^  generalizations  of  science  are  immeas- 
urably in  advance  of  its  observations.  So,  when  the  spirit 
in  its  religious  faith  presses  on  faster  and  farther  than  the 
outward  conditions  from  which  this  faith  springs,  and  on 
which  it  seems  to  depend,  it  simply  yields  to  the  impulse 
which  thrills  through  all  life  and  all  thought. 

We  have  been  seeking  for  the  foundation  of  religion.  We 
find  that  in  the  last  and  closest  analysis  it  is  self-poised. 
It  is  sustained  by  the  might  of  its  own  attraction  towards 
that  to  which  it  presses.  This  is  no  strange  result,  for 
this  is  the  kind  of  foundation  that  God  everywhere  lays. 
Men,  as  we  saw  at  first,  are  always  seeking  for  foundations. 
There  are  no  foundations  anywhere.  The  world  itself  has 
none.  The  heavens  have  none.  The  great  world  of  scien- 
tific thought,  in  spite  of  its  proud  boasts,  has  none,  save  the 
mighty  faith  out  from  which  it  rounds  itself.  Religion  is, 
in  this,  like  all  things  else.  The  city  of  God,  the  city  with 
foundations,  the  city  which  is  the  goal  of  the  spirit's  pil- 
grimage, where  it  hopes  to  find  infinite  and  eternal  rest, 
is,  like  the  world,  founded  only  upon  the  deep.  The  poor 
devices  of  men  for  its  support  vanish  like  the  elephant  and 
the  tortoise  and  the  rock  which  their  fancy  placed  beneath 
the  earth ;  like  the  complicated  machinery  it  reared  for  the 
upholding  of  the  heavens.  It  stands  forth  in  the  simple 
majesty  of  all  God's  handiwork.  Its  only  foundation  is  the 
onward-pressing  and  upward-pressing  life  of  the  spirit ;  shall 
we  not  say  the  onward  and  up^vard-pressing  life  of  God 
which  is  the  inspiration  of  the  spirit? 

Man  then,  we  may  say,  has  in  him  the  instinct  of  religion. 
This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  nature.  As 
we  look  about  upon  the  world,  perhaps,  we  should  doubt 
this.  The  men  and  women  that  we  see  do  not,  as  a  general 
thing,  manifest,  at  least  strongly,  the  presence  of  this  power. 
It  is  with  this  something  as  it  is  with  the  atti*action  of  the 
earth  to  the  sun.  The  elements  about  us  do  not  seem  to 
feel  this  attraction.     The  dust  blows  hither  and  thither  with 
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the  passing  breeze.  We  throw  a  stone  up  towards  the  sun, 
and  it  falls  back  upon  the  earth.  Yet  in  the  heart  of  every 
grain  of  matter  is  placed  this  attraction  to  the  sun,  and  the 
world  obeys  its  power.  When  we  think  of  the  world  as  a 
world,  when  we  trace  the  course  of  its  orbit,  wo  think  of  it 
in  relation  to  this  force.  So  it  is  in  life.  Men  are  occu- 
pied with  their  own  concerns.  They  are  driven  about  by 
passion.  They  are  drawn  down  to  the  earth.  But  the  relig- 
ious instinct  has  been  one  of  the  great  guiding  forces  of 
the  world's  history,  and  to-day,  as  at  all  time,  it  furnishes 
one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  classification  of  nations  and 
civilizations. 

If  we  analyze  what  I  have  called  the  religious  instinct  into 
its  elements  we  shall  find,  I  think,  that  these,  in  their  purest 
manifestation,  are  the  recognition  of  goodness  as  the  highest 
and  most  divine  thing  in  the  universe,  and  the  faith  that 
what  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  highest  must  be  actually  supreme. 
It  is  a  belief  in  the  existence  and  the  supremacy  of  the  perfect 
goodness,  and  an  jispiration  towards  this.  Without  this  the 
soul  feels  that  the  universe  is  empty.  It  is  a  failure,  an 
unreal  thing.  It  longs  for  something  to  which  it  may  trust, 
for  something  which  will  make  music  out  of  the  discords  of 
life ;  and  it  believes,  nay,  knows  that  this  must  exist.  In 
its  loftiest  moments  it  feels  itself  in  the  very  presence  of  this 
unseen  power.  This  faith  is  what  has  reared  temples  and 
lighted  altar-fires  everywhere.  Every  nation  has  uttered  it 
with  however  stammering  a  tongue.  Prophets  and  teachers 
have  striven  to  unfold  the  secret.  Jesus  first  uttered  it  in 
clear  and  unmistakable  tones. 

In  all  religions,  I  believe  that  this  has  been  the  starting 
point.  Theories  of  the  creation,  or  of  the  formation,  of  the 
world,  have  followed,  as  men  have  sought  to  carry  out  this 
belief  into  all  its  relations ;  but  I  believe  that  the  sense  of 
trust  has  preceded  the  belief  in  creation.  I  think  in  late 
years  we  have  complicated  matters  by  trying  to  invert  this 
relation.     We  seem  to  believe  that  religion  depends  upon 
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proving  the  creation  of  things.  The  study  of  the  relation 
of  that  which  religion  teaches  to  the  formation  of  the  wonder- 
ful world  in  which  we  live  is  very  interesting.  I  believe 
that  all  theories  in  reference  to  this  formation  need  the  help 
of  religion ;  that  they  are  powerless  without  something  at 
least  akin  to  the  realities  of  which  religion  speaks.  But  I 
believe  that  the  life  of  religion  is  an  ideal  and  a  hope  rather 
than  a  history.  It  seeks  for  a  meaning  rather  than  a  cause. 
When  it  sees  the  mighty  procession  of  life  which  has  swept, 
and  is  sweeping,  across  the  earth,  the  question  that  first 
presses  upon  the  spirit  is  not, Whence,  but,  Whither.  It  feels 
more  deeply  the  need  of  a  divine  goal  than  of  a  divine  begin- 
ning. It  thus  brings  the  thought  of  God  to  the  creation 
rather  than  finds  it  there.  The  child  longs  for  the  protecting 
love  of  its  mother's  arms  before  it  has  dreamed  that  its  life 
had  a  beginning ;  so  the  spirit  longs  for  the  protection  and 
tenderness  of  the  infinite  love  before  it  seeks  for  a  begin- 
ning of  things.  Safe  in  its  arms  it  looks  forth  upon  the 
world,  and  strives  to  trace  the  relation  in  which  it  feels  that 
this  must  stand  to  the  good  power  in  which  it  trusts.     . 

We  may  here  notice,  at  least  in  part,  the  help  which  this 
religious  faith  receives  from  the  elements  which  seem  power- 
less to  furnish  for  it  an  absolute  support.  The  science  which 
has  to  do  with  the  outward  world  may,  as  we  have  seen, 
reveal  facts  which  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  an 
all-controlling  divine  power ;  but  it  reveals  innumerable  other 
facts  which  force  the  thought  of  such  a  power  upon  the  mind. 
Moreover,  so  far  as  science  can  prove  anything  it  proves  the 
trustworthiness  of  any  deeply  implanted  instinct.  Every 
hungering  has,  somewhere,  its  appointed  food,  and  the  hun- 
gering of  the  soul  cannot  stand  alone  forever  unsatisfied. 
When  all  earthly  support  fails,  then,  if  not  before,  do  the 
tendrils  of  the  spirit  reach  forth,  seeking  something  up  which 
they  may  climb  to  peace  if  not  to  happiness ;  and  he  must 
have  studied  the  aspiration  of  the  plant,  and  the  far-reaching 
flight  of  the  bird  seeking  its  summer  or  its  winter  home,  to 
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little  purpose,  who  can  bid  it  lie  as  it  has  fallen,  for  its 
hope  is  but  a  cheating  dream.  And  the  soul  itself,  longing 
for  the  perfect  love  of  God,  feeling  that  it  is  the  life  of  all 
love,  that  it  is  the  one  all-including  joy  and  glory  of  the 
universe,  need  not  drop  its  plummets  into  the  depths  to  find 
a  resting-place.  It  may  trust  itself  to  this  very  longing  that 
lifts  it  up,  as  it  trusts  itself,  in  all  other  things,  to  the  truth- 
folness  and  the  stability  of  nature. 

So,  also,  outward  revelation  has  its  place.  In  all  matters 
of  feeling  or  of  action,  the  soul  loves  to  lean  upon  some 
spirit  stronger  and  wiser  than  itself.  Then,  too,  the  instincts 
often  slumber  till  some  external  power  summons  them  into 
life.  It  is  natural  for  the  bird  to  sing ;  yet  we  are  told  that 
a  bird  that  has  never  heard  the  voice  of  song  will  be  song- 
less.  A  young  bird  brought  up  in  the  nest  of  a  bird  of  a 
diflferent  species  will  tend  to  give  the  song  of  its  foster- 
parents.  Even  the  chirping  house  sparrow,  it  is  said,  when 
brought  up  by  the  linnet  or  the  goldfinch,  has  been  known  to 
catch  their  song.*  So,  though  a  man  is  a  religious  being, 
as  the  bird  is,  by  nature,  a  singer,  yet  the  form  of  his  relig- 
ion, or  even  the  manifestation  of  it,  may  depend  upon  his 
surroundings.  Thus  we  can  understand  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  of  him  who  uttered  for  the  world  the  truth 
which  was  implied  in  its  religious  longing  and  striving.  Men 
learned  from  him  what  their  own  hearts  had  been  prompting 
them  to  say.  It  is  natural  for  the  spirit  to  raise  the  song  of 
love  and  trust  and  praise.  In  some  the  impulse  is  so  strong 
that  they  pour  forth  their  sweet  and  lofty  strains  heedless  of 
the  silence  or  the  dissonance  around  them ;  but  most  sing 
simply  as  they  hear ;  or  else  are  silent,  because  they  have 
not  heard  the  song  that  should  stir  their  inner  depths  to 
music ;  or  because  they  have  not  listened  to  it  as  they  should. 

This  world  of  faith  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  external  rela- 
tions, the  material   aims,  the  purely  intellectual   strivings, 

*  Wallace  on  "Natural  Selection/*  p.  821. 
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which  make  up  what  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  the  entire 
world  of  actual  life.  It  is  a  real  world,  a  world  of  hopes  and 
fears,  of  struggles  and  aspirations.  It  is  a  world  of  light  in 
the  midst  of  darkness ;  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  struggle ;  of 
joy  in  the  midst  of  sorrow.  It  is  a  world  the  light  and 
warmth  of  which,  stretching  far  out,  reach  those  who  hardly 
dream  of  its  existence,  the  streams  from  which  refresh  those 
who  hardly  dream  whence  the  life-giving  waters  flow.  It  is 
a  world  from  which,  perhaps,  no  one  is  wholly  and  always 
shut  out,  however  much  he  may  strive  to  isolate  himself  from 
it.  It  is  too  soon  for  any  to  make  the  claim  that  the  world 
does  not  need  the  far-reaching  thoughts,  the  infinite  hopes, 
which  religion  brings  to  men.  Even  to  those  who  hardly 
think  of  religion,  who  hardly  know  whether  they  believe  in 
it  or  not,  the  truths  it  utters  exist,  at  least,  as  vague  possi- 
bilities. They  rise  like  mountains  dimly  and  rarely  seen. 
They  thus,  even  by  a  hint  of  possible  realities,  break  up  the 
level  of  ordinary  life ;  while  how  few  are  there  who  have 
never  in  the  weariness  or  the  blankness,  in  the  gladness  or 
the  sorrowfulness  of  life,  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  these  hills 
from  whence  cometh  help.  At  least,  those  who  are  carrying 
on  an  intellectual  warfare  against  the  teachings  of  religion 
have  no  right  to  say  that  men  have  no  need  of  these  teach- 
ings. They  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  mighty  thoughts 
which  religion  suggests,  even  though  they  meet  them  only 
to  oppose.  Their  spirits  are  refreshed  by  the  infinite  out- 
look which  religion  offers,  even  while  they  are  striving  to 
shut  out  this  vision  from  the  souls  of  men.  They  are  like 
those  who  might  be  building  a  wall  to  shut  out  the  sight  and 
the  power  of  the  ocean.  As  they  work,  its  spray  dashes 
over  them,  its  boundless  reaches  stretch  about  them.  What 
right  have  they  to  say  that  men  do  not  need  for  their  spirit's 
refreshment  the  presence  of  the  sea,  because  they,  the  wall 
builders,  do  not  feel  the  need?  Not  till  the  wall  has  been 
built  high  enough  to  shut  out  every  glimpse  of  its  measure- 
less reaches,  and  thick  enough  to  shut  out  every  murmur 
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from  its  breakers  and  its  in-flowing  tides,  and  has  stood  long 
enough  for  its  very  memory  to  be  forgotten,  can  it  be  wholly 
known  what  would  be  the  degree  and  the  entire  nature  of  the 
loss. 

I  have  brought  forward  the  theme  which  has  thus  far  occu- 
pied us,  and  which  I  fear  I  have  presented  too  hastily  for 
distinctness,  too  hastily,  perhaps,  to  escape  positive  misap- 
prehension, because  it  leads  us  directly  to  the  practical  point 
which  it  is  important  for  us  to  reach.  It  leads  us  to  the 
thought  of  the  true  foundation  and  life  of  the  church.  It 
enables  us  thus  to  consider  the  nature  and  the  position  of 
the  church  which  we  represent;  its  relation  to  the  needs 
of  the  hour,  and  the  work  which  it  summons  us  to  perform. 

If  there  are  in  the  human  soul,  among  its  deepest  and 
most  enduring  instincts,  an  infinite  faith  and  hope  which 
form  the  chief  elements  in  its  religious  life,  then  the  church 
which  best  represents  and  most  perfectly  embodies  this  faith 
and  this  hope  will  have  the  firmest  foundations.  So  far  as  it 
represents  and  embodies  these,  will  it  be  the  strong  and 
enduring  church  of  humanity.  We  believe  that  Jesus  first 
fully  uttered  this  faith  and  hope  and  embodied  the  spirit  of 
them  in  his  life.  We  believe  that  thus  the  religion  of  Jesus 
represents  in  its  purest  form  the  natural  religion  of  man, 
and  that  thus  this  religion  will  always  meet  the  deepest 
needs  of  men.  If  what  we  call,  for  distinctness,  Liberal 
Christianity  be  the  true  Christianity  or,  better  still,  if  it 
represents  truly  the  religious  nature  of  man,  then  it  stands 
upon  a  foundation  that  cannot  be  mov^d.  It  is  because  we 
believe  that  this  is  so  or,  at  least,  that  this  more  nearly  than 
any  other  church  does  represent  this  position,  that  we  are 
gathered  hero  to-day  iu  its  name  and  iu  its  behalf. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  as  embodying  the 
natural  religion  of  man.  It  will  perhaps  help  us  to  under- 
stand better  its  position  and  its  work,  to  add  that  this 
natural  religion  is  to  be  distinguished  not  merely  from  mate- 
rialism on  the  one  side,  but  from  what  may  be  called  nature- 
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religions  on  the  other.  The  nature-religion  is  based  upon 
the  external  facts  and  relations  of  human  life.  Natural 
religion  embodies  the  faith  and  hope  which  often  seem  to  set 
these  at  defiance.  Most  religions  of  the  world  are  to  a  great 
extent  nature-religions,  though  all  of  them  have  received 
some  life-giving  power  from  the  higher  and  deeper  faith. 

We  may  regard  the  medisBval  theology  as  the  highest,  tho 
most  completely  elaborated,  and  thus  the  most  perfect  repre- 
sentative of  the  nature-religions,  though  this  has  never  been 
able  to  free  itself  from  the  inspiration  of  the  natural  religion  of 
Jesus  whom  it  claimed  to  represent.  This  form  of  theology 
carried  the  inequalities,  the  imperfections  that  are  found 
in  the  external  world  into  the  highest  regions  of  thought, 
and  made  them  enter  into  the  highest  relations  of  the  soul. 
Because  in  this  life  there  is  suffering,  it  affirmed  that  there 
shall  always  be  suffering.  Because  there  is  in  human  nature 
much  that  is  imperfect,  it  regarded  this  imperfection  as 
reaching  to  its  very  heart,  as  constituting  its  inmost  reality. 
Because  in  this  life  men  are  born  to  unequal  fortunes,  some 
to  happiness  and  some  to  suffering,  some  in  the  midst  of 
good  influences,  some  in  the  midst  of  evil,  it  affirmed  that 
such  inequality  expresses  the  true  relation  of  men  to  their 
highest  interests,  the  real  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
God ;  that  some  are  appointed  by  him  to  infinite  happiness 
and  some  to  infinite  misery.  Because  the  harmful  effects  of 
men's  wrong  actions  follow  them  through  life,  it  affirmed 
that  they  will  follow  them  through  eternity;  and,  finally, 
because  death  sets  the  seal  upon  all  earthi}'  relations,  so,  it 
maintained,  it  sets  the  seal  upon  all  spiritual  relations. 
So  far  as  these  points  are  concerned,  it  stands  simply  chief 
among  the  great  nature-religions  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  religion  of  Jesus,  that  religion 
which  the  Liberal  Church  strives  to  embody  in  its  thought, 
sets  at  defiance  all  these  familiar  facts  of  the  external  world. 
In  the  very  face  of  them  it  affirms  the  largest  hope.  In  the 
face  of  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  in  the  face  of 
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the  crimes  aud  selfishness  which  disfigure  it,  it  affirms  that 
this  nature  is  at  heart  good.  In  the  face  of  the  suffering  of 
life,  it  affirms  the  infinite  goodness  of  God.  In  the  face  of 
the  inequalities  of  human  fortune,  it  affirms  that  God  loves 
all  his  children  with  an  equal  love.  It  spite  of  the  terrible 
retribution  that  pursues  men  through  life,  it  maintains  that 
punishment  is  only  one  of  God's  instruments  of  blessing,  an 
angel  ©f  mercy  that  will  one  day  lead  the  wanderer  home. 
In  spite  of  the  blankness  of  death,  it  affirms  an  infinite  prom- 
ise. It  does  not  overlook  the  darker  facts  of  life.  It  main- 
tains that  sin  is  first  seen  in  its  real  blackness  as  it  is  seen 
in  the  presence  of  the  infinite  love  which  it  speaks. 

That  which  I  have  called  the  mediaeval  theology  had  also 
its  appeal  to  the  deeper  nature  of  man,  to  the  upspriuging 
religious  faith  and  hope  that  are  natural  to  him.  In  the  form 
of  Jesus  it  presented  the  ideal  of  an  infinite  tenderness.  He 
came  to  bring  succor  to  man.  He  struggled,  as  he  might, 
with  the  terrible  conditions  that  surrounded  him.  He  was 
struggling  against  fearful  odds.  He  could  snatch  only  here 
and  there  one  as  a  brand  from  the  burning.  But  in  his  heart 
was  a  divine  compassion,  and  men  have  felt  the  power  of 
this,  and  it  has  brought  peace  and  strength  to  many  a  soul. 
But  the  beauty  of  this  sublime  being  was  so  presented  that 
it  depended  upon,  and  grew  out  from,  the  stern  conditions 
of  which  I  spoke.  It  was  bright  because  all  beside  was  so 
full  of  darkness.  The  real  Jesus,  the  Jesus  which  the  more 
liberal  thought  strives  to  conceive  of  and  to  present,  is  bright, 
not  over  against  a  darkened  heaven,  but  as  reflecting  the 
light  that  comes  from  heaven.  The  one  is  like  the  Southern 
Cross,  glorious  while  the  skies  are  hung  with  night,  but  des- 
tined to  fade  and  disappear  when  the  heaven  is  bright  with 
the  morning.  The  other  is  like  some  lofty  mountiiin  summit 
that  reflects  the  first  beams  of  the  coming  day,  but  which, 
when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  flooded  with  the  light  ot 
noon,  will  still  stand  an  object  of  beauty  and  sublimity. 

Of  these  forms   of  religion,  the  first,  that  which  I  have 
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called  the  medieBval,  has  dared  to  claim  to  be  by  a  special 
prc(!rainence  the  religion  of  faith.  The  ages  in  which  it 
reigned  supreme  have  been  called  preeminently  the  ages  of 
faith.  So  far  as  the  peculiar  characteristics  upon  which  this 
claim  is  based  are  concerned,  it  is  not  a  religion  of  fiiith  but 
of  faithlessness.  That  is  the  religion  of  faith  which  trusts 
in  the  brightness  in  spite  of  the  cloud,  in  the  good  in  spite 
of  the  seeming  evil. 

Both  of  these  forms  of  religion  have  strong  foundations. 
The  one  is  based  upon  the  fears  and  despondencies  of  the 
soul.  It  can  appeal  to  many  of  the  facts  of  nature  and  of 
life.  The  other  has  also  many  voices  in  its  favor  even  in 
the  outward  world.  The  universe  is  glorious  with  flashes  of 
divinity.  Human  nature,  in  spite  of  its  weaknesses  and  its 
sins,  is  glorified  by  countless  acts  of  self-forgetful  consecra- 
tion to  truth  and  right  and  love.  These  inspire  its  confi- 
dence, if  they  are  not  able  absolutely  to  sustain  it.  But  its 
real  foundation  is  the  faith  of  the  soul,  the  instinctive  relig- 
ious element  in  man.  To  many  who  live  more  among  the 
lower  facts,  the  external  phenomena  of  the  world,  it  may 
seem  visionary  and  unreal ;  but  it  has  the  strength  of  the 
spiritual  life.  Though  both  these  forms  of  religion  have 
strong  foundations,  they  are  not  alike  strong ;  and  as  truly 
as  life  is  stronger  than  death,  as  faith  is  stronger  than  faith- 
lessness, so  truly  shall  the  religion  that  trusts  to  these  never 
fiiil,  and  the  church  that  is  built  upon  them  prove  to  be  a 
city  with  foundations. 

While  the  church  that  shall  have  enduring  strength  must 
represent  the  purely  religious  nature  of  man,  it  is  also  essen- 
tial that  its  religious  teachings  bo  free  from  aiiy  hard, 
unyielding,  intellectual  statements.  While  it  holds  fast  to 
its  own  central  truth,  the  intellectual  forms  in  which  it 
expresses  this  must  be  free  to  expand  with  the  expanding 
thought  of  man.  Thought  is  a  living  thing,  or  rather,  it  is 
life  itself.  Its  very  being  depends  on  growth  and  progress. 
It  has   before  it  the  infinite   universe  of  realities,  and   its 
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destiny  is  to  press  on  with  unresting  step  toward  the  com- 
plete m:istery  of  this.  The  mist»ake  that  religion  is  always 
making  is  that  of  identifying  itself  with  some  one  intellec- 
tual statement,  as  if  that  were  final.  It  can  adapt  it  to  its 
use,  and  so  it  fancies  that  it  depends  wholly  upon  it.  It 
is  like  a  vine  that  should  mistake  the  stick  or  stone  about 
which  its  tendrils  chance  to  twine  for  the  real  centre  of  its 
life.  Hence  comes  the  tragic  element  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligion. On  the  one  side  we  have  thought  ever  changing; 
and,  on  the  other,  religion  clinging  to  each  form  of  thought 
in  turn,  as  if  it  were  its  final  resting-place.  The  result, 
when  this  support  is  taken  from  it,  is,  first,  laceration  of  the 
tender  life  of  religion,  a  temporary  prostration,  then  an 
eager  climbing  again  up  some  new  form  of  thought,  as  if 
its  final  support  were  reached  at  last.  It  is  obvious,  then, 
that  if  the  life  of  a  church  is  to  be  continuous,  if  it  is  to  be 
a  regular,  healthy  and  natural  development,  it  must  see  in 
thought  what  it  really  is.  It  must  see  in  the  changing 
forms  of  thought  its  helpers,  while  sutfering  itself  to  be 
inextricably  bound  to  none.  By  permitting  its  own  intel- 
lectual life  to  expand  freely  with  the  expanding  intellectual 
life  of  the  world,  not  only  will  it  escape  the  tragic  conflict 
of  which  I  spoke,  but  its  life  will  be  one  glad  advance.  It 
will  rejoice  to  find  itself  growing  large  and  strong  and  free. 
Not  only  will  it  acquiesce  in  the  advance  of  thought;  it 
will  find  in  this  advance  its  best  ally.  Not  merely  in  the 
higher  regions  of  thought  is  "the  cause  of  reason  the  cause 
of  faith."  Even  in  the  realm  of  physical  discovery  the  free 
advance  of  knowledge  and  thfuight  brings  ever  fresh  contri- 
butions to  religion.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  time  when 
the  belief  that  the  earth  moves  about  the  sun  was  considered 
heretical,  and  ask  hovv  our  faitii  would  shrink  if  the  uni- 
verse should  again  dwindle  in  our  thought  to  a  point  like 
that  which  it  was  then  believed  to  occupy.  Fresher  to  our 
own  experience  is  the  feeling  that  a  belief  that  other  worlds 
are  inhabited,  or  the  belief  in  the  early  population  of  our 
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own  earth,  tends  to  irrcliglon ;  or  that  the  discovery  of  lofty 
utterances  of  religious  truth  before  Christianity,  or  outside 
of  it,  tends  to  undermine  our  belief.  Now  from  all  the 
advances  that  the  world  has  made  in  knowledge,  our  faith 
has  learned  to  demand  breadth.  It  glories  everywhere  in 
the  free  space  which  opens  before  it.  It  has  learned  to 
shrink  from  all  limitation,  to  seek  the  presence  of  God's 
free  spirit  everywhere.  And  we  may  believe  that  as  sci- 
ence still  opens  the  universe  to  man,  as  it  reveals  reaches 
of  law  almost  limitless,  faith  will  still  glory  in  its  ncwlj' 
found  possessions.  Even  in  the  world  of  purely  religious 
thought,  there  is  a  like  advance,  conditioned  by  the  prog- 
ress of  thought  in  other  realms.  We  see  the  traces  of  this 
movement  in  the  theories  that  are  held  in  regard  to  prayer, 
in  regard  to  providence  and  revelation.  Thus  not  only 
does  the  church  that  accepts  this  movement,  and  is  willing 
to  adapt  itself  to  it,  secure  for  itself  a  firm  foundation,  it 
also  opens  itself  to  the  largest  and  fullest  life. 

We  have  seen  that  the  church  which  would  be  living  and 
enduring  must  represent  in  its  teaching  the  purely  religious 
life  of  the  soul,  and  that  it  must  do  this  unimpeded  by  any 
narrowness  of  theory  which  shall  oppose  itself  to  the  intel- 
lectual movement  of  the  world.  This  purity  and  this  freedom 
of  teaching  are  of  great  moment,  but  there  is  one  condition 
thtit  is  more  fundamental  yet.  This  is  that  the  church  shall 
really  manifest  this  spirit,  and  thus  that  it  shall  embody  it  in 
its  life.  A  church  takes  hold  of  the  hearts  of  men  more  by 
what  it  is  than  by  what  it  teaches.  A  church  that  is  full  of 
faith  and  love  and  self-sacrifice,  in  spite  of  error  of  belief 
and  narrowness  of  thought,  may  not  be  the  church  of  the 
future,  but  it  will  assuredly  be  the  church  of  the  present ; 
while  one  that  talks  of  God  as  an  angel  might,  but  which  is 
cold  and  indifferent  and  selfish  toward  man,  has  sinned  against 
the  spirit  of  Godi  and  has  no  place  in  the  present  or  in 
any  coming  time.  As  men  looked  at  the  tender  face  of  the 
Jesus  of  the  mediseval  church,  and  forgot  the  dark  dogmas 
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from  the  midst  of  which  his  beauty  shone,  so  the  church  that 
carries  a  like  spirit  in  its  heart  will  still  win  power  over  men. 
If  the  divine  love  is  incarnate  upon  the  earth,  men  recognize 
its  presence.  They  feel  that  there  is  a  religion  worthy  of 
the  name.  But  let  a  church  pride  itself  upon  its  elegant 
architecture,  its  eloquent  preaching,  its  magnificent  singing, 
while  it  remains  indiiferent  to  the  needs  of  men  ;  let  it  pride 
itself  upon  the  purity  of  its  doctrine,  but  think  that  its  cast- 
off  creeds  will  do  for  the  spirits,  as  cast-olT  garments  do  for 
the  bodies  of  those  who  cannot  afford  more  luxurious  apparel ; 
let  it  hold  back  from  the  christian  work  in  w^hich  it  should 
be  the  leader, — and  you  have  there  a  church  that  is  unworthy 
of  the  name.  It  is  a  centre  of  death  rather  than  of  life. 
One  could  even  divine  its  presence,  as  the  sailor  divines 
the  presence  of  an  unseen  iceberg,  by  its  chill.  A  minister 
may  preach  the  truth  of  God  with  eloquent  lips,  but  if  he 
chooses  the  field  where  he  can  gain  the  most  rather  than 
that  in  which  he  can  do  the  most,  he  may  teach  his  people 
many  things,  but  he  can  hardly  teach  them  that  self-sacrifice 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  religious  life.  I  believe 
in  the  power  of  truth.  I  believe  in  the  inestimable  impor- 
tance of  a  true  theology.  When  I  say  that  a  true  life  is 
of  far  greater  moment,  I  simply  echo  the  thought  of  Paul, 
when  reckoning  up  the  eternal  foundations,  the  things  that 
shall  endure,  he  cried :  Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charitj^; 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity. 

If  wc  have  to  choose  between  the  two,  we  should  then 
take  life  rather  than  thought;  but  blessed  will  be  that  church 
that  accepts  them  both.  If  a  church  suffers  its  thought  to 
expand  with  the  expanding  thought  of  the  world,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  filled  with  the  presence  and  power  of  this  life, 
if  it  hi\s  the  love  of  God  in  its  heart  as  well  as  in  its  head, 
in  its  hand  as  well  as  on  its  lips,  then  the  present  and  the 
future  belong  to  it  alike.  At  last  wo  h:ive  found  the  city 
that  hath  foundations  which  G.)d  himself  has  laid. 

This  represents  the  destiny  to  which  our  church  is  sum- 
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moned.     This  at  least  is  the  pattern  showed  us  in  the  Mount, 
the  idea  after  which  we  strive.     This  Conference  is  gathered 
that  it  may  stimulate  this  life  in  our  churches.     Its  object  is 
not  to  lay  external  foundations  of  dogma,  or  to  build  walls 
about  the  church.      That  experiment  has  been  tried   over 
and  over  again,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  repeat  the  trial. 
A  creed  is   more  apt  to  test  the  freedom  with  which  one 
can  make  use  of  words  than  one's  power  of  belief.     Many  a 
creed-holder  knows  how  to  take  from  the  language  of  the 
creed  that  he  helps  to  impose  upon  others  the  weight  that 
crushes  them.     He  imposes  upon  them  heavy  burdens  which 
he  does  not  lift  with  one  of  his  lingers.     He  is  like  a  ser- 
pent-tamer, who  knows  how  to  take  from  the  snakes  with 
which  he  plays  their  poisonous  fangs.     He  finds  the  sport  a 
pleasant  one ;  but  it  is  no  play  to  his  followers  who  have  not 
this  art.     They  feel  the  poisoned  tooth  which  brings  spiritual 
suffering  if  not  spiritual  death.     We  do  not  wish  to  prepare 
the  way  for  jugglery  like  this.     This  Conference  has,  and 
claims  to  have,  no  authority  over  the  bodies  or  the  minds  of 
men.     Its  only  power  is  that  of  inspiration.     If  it  has  not 
this  power  of  inspiration,  it  is  nothing.     The  world  is  full  of 
needs.     The  fundamental  problems  of  society  are  presiding  as 
they  never  pressed  before.     We  are  reaching  through  the 
drift  and  debris  to  the  solid  rock  whereon  faith  and  philan- 
thropy may  build.     The  church  has  an  opportunity  such  as  it 
never  had  before,  and  the  church  which  meets  this  oppor- 
tunity most  wisely  and  most  earnestly  is  the  truest  church. 
It  is  this  feeling  and  the  wish  to  promote  this  end  that  is 
the  centre  of  this  gathering. 

The  form  of  inspiration  which  this  Conference  can  best  ex- 
ert must  be  accomplished  by  showing  that  necessities  exist, 
and  pointing  out  means  for  their  relief,  and  itself  taking  the 
first  steps  for  its  accomplishment.  I  think  that  to-day  mere 
exhortations  to  be  good  are  of  little  weight.  There  are  few 
to-day,  for  instance,  who  will  give  money  as  a  sort  of  moral 
gymnastics.     But  when  a  city  is  in  ashes,  money  flows  like 
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water.  If  we  can  make  men  feel  that  a  need  exists,  a  need 
which  can  be  met,  we  have  already  inspired  them  to  give. 

It  is  so  in  other  matters.  I  think  we  cannot  fill  our  pul- 
pits by  talking  about  the  ease  and  the  pleasantness  of  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  Easy  it  is  not.  Unspeakably  pleas- 
ant it  is,  but  only  to  those  who  love  it.  It  is  with  this  as 
with  our  military  drill.  Our  young  men  were  unwilling  to 
play  at  being  soldiers.  But  when  the  country  was  in  peril, 
the  roads  were  thronged  with  those  who  sought  the  hardships 
of  the  camp  and  the  dangers  of  the  battle.  If  we  could  make 
our  young  men  feel  the  truth  that  a  greater  need  is  pressing 
even  than  that  which  then  summoned  our  youth  to  arms,  I 
think  that  the  response  to  the  appeal  would  be  the  same. 

And  is  not  the  need  greater  ?  It  is  the  need  that  under- 
lies all  others.  Without  moral  and  spiritual  life  a  nation 
will  soon  have  no  life.  The  peril  to  which  I  just  referred 
grew  simply  out  of  the  fact  that  men  did  not  recognize  the 
true  dignity  of  man ;  that  moral  and  spiritual  ends  were  lost 
sight  of  in  selfish  and  material  ends.  The  same  cause  will 
always  work  like  effects.  The  result  may  be  less  dramatic 
in  its  form,  but  it  will  be  no  less  tragic  in  its  nature.  It 
may  not  come  in  the  sudden  glare  and  terror  of  the  battle ; 
it  will  come  in  the  slower  and  gentler,  yet  therefore  more 
perilous,  decay  and  corruption  of  peace.  Faith  forms  the 
basis  and  the  inspiration  of  the  only  true  life  of  men  and  of 
nations — faith  not  in  the  outworn  creeds  of  men,  not  in  eccle- 
siasticism  and  formalism,  but  faith  in  the  simple  spiritual 
verities  which  we  claim  to  represent.  And  the  man  or  the 
church  that  can  stimulate  this  faith  in  the  hearts  of  men  does 
for  his  nation  what  neither  fleets  nor  armies  could  accomplish. 

If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  said  the  Mas- 
ter. Have  we  not  all  as  much  faith  as  this?  Why,  then, 
does  not  the  mountain  move  ?  Where  is  the  great  tree  in 
the  shadow  of  whose  branches  the  birds  should  build  their 
nests?  But  even  the  seed,  if  it  bo  shut  out  from  earth  and 
air  and  sunshine,  will  never  germinate.  It  might  as  well  be 
a  pebble  as  a  seed.     Our  churches  are  too  often  granaries 
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where  the  good  seed  is  stored ;  where  it  is  not  kept  for 
feeding  and  for  planting,  but  for  hoarding  only.  Or,  rather, 
a  selfish  church  is  itself  a  seed  out  from  which  the  germinaut 
principle  has  died.  Every  church  should  look  upon  itself 
as,  in  one  of  two  senses,  a  missionary  church.  Either  it  is 
helped,  or  it  is  a  helper.  If  it  is  helped  it  is  that  it  may  be 
a  helper.     Its  only  being  is  in  its  life. 

And  while  we  try  to  do  the  work  that  is  put  into  our 
hands,  let  us  keep  in  our  hearts  a  sense  of  fellowship  for  all 
who,  under  whatever  name,  are  striving  for  a  like  accom- 
plishment, whether  they  recognize  the  fellowship  or  not. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  faith  of  men's  hearts  may  be  the 
same,  while  their  intellectual  beliefs  may  be  very  different. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  creeds  of  many  churches  are  cher- 
ished by  them  chiefly  as  memorials.  They  are  like  the 
tattered  flag  which  the  soldier  loves  sometimes  to  carrj'  in 
the  days  of  peace.  He  serves  under  it  no  longer,  but  he 
loves  to  march  beneath  it,  in  memory  of  the  perilous  scenes 
through  which  it  has  led  him  on  to  victory.  And  let  us  re- 
member, too,  that  our  flag  has  a  meaning  to  us  yet.  While 
we  call  ourselves  liberal,  let  us  be  liberal  indeed. 

Such  are  only  a  few  scattered  hints  of  the  nature  of  that 
faith  and  love  which  the  true  church  would  quicken,  and  on 
which  alone  it  may  repose.  To  the  ecclesiastic,  the  bigot, 
the  mere  theologian,  such  a  reliance  may  seem  weak  and  in- 
suflicient ;  but  such  are  the  foundations  which  God  is  laying ; 
and  such  the  foundations  which  we  must  strive  to  lay,  if  we 
would  be  work-fellows  with  him. 

"  Revere  the  Maker;  fetch  thine  eye 
Up  to  his  style,  and  manners  of  the  f^ky. 
Not  of  adamant  and  gold 
Built  he  heaven  stnrk  and  cold ; 
No,  but  a  nest  of  bending  reeds, 
Flowering  grass  and  scented  weeds ; 
Or  like  a  traveller's  fleeing  tent, 
Or  bow  above  the  tempest  bent; 
Built  of  tears  and  sacred  flames, 
And  virtue  reaching  to  its  aims; 
Built  of  furtherance  and  pursuing. 
Not  of  spent  deeds,  but  of  doing." 
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VnHBITESDAY,  OCT.  23. 

The  business  meeting  opened  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  President,  Hon.  Ebenezer  R.  Hoar,  in  the  chair. 

Devotional  service  led  by  Rev.  John  Cordner,  D.  D.,  of 
Montreal. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  for  the  Council  reported  that  Rev.  Geo. 
Batchelor  had  been  appointed  Secretary  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
By  vote  of  the  Conference  the  appointment  was  confirmed. 
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ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  HOAR. 


•Christian  Friends  :  It  is  my  duty  to  welcome  you  to 
this  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  churches  of  our  faith. 
My  first  impulse  is  to  apologize  for  being  here.  I  was 
elected  at  the  last  meeting  as  the  president  of  this  body,  in 
my  absence,  without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  and  I  am 
very  conscious  that  it  was  an  injudicious  selection  of  a 
presiding  officer.  I  have  no  experience  in  presiding  over 
deliberative  bodies,  and  have  not  eyes  that  are  very  ready 
to  catch  or  recognize  faces.  I  am,  beside,  brethren,  very 
deeply  conscious  of  my  unfitness  to  occupy  a  prominent  po- 
sition in  any  religious  assembly ;  but  I  come  to  assume  the 
duties  of  the  place  mainly,  as  Governor  Andrew  said  at  the 
first  conference  in  New  York,  in  1865,  because  I  mean  to 
stand  by  my  colors,  and  am  ready  and  willing  on  all  occa- 
sions to  express  my  deep  sympathy  with  the  purposes  and 
objects  of  a  meeting  like  this. 

We  meet  as  a  National  Conference  of  the  churches  of  our 
faith,  churches  represented  by  their  delegates.  We  are  a 
very  small  religious  denomination,  and  I  suppose  that  we 
meet  in  a  spirit  of  modesty,  not  supposing  that  any  very 
large  part  of  the  energies  of  the  christian  world  are  to  be 
exerted  through  us.  Wo  are,  as  a  denomination,  Protes- 
tants of  the  Protestants.  In  our  church  organization  we 
recognize  no  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  this  body  has  as- 
sembled solely  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  and  advising 
together  for  the  expression  of  mutual  sympathy  in  the  ob- 
jects which  we  have  at  heart,  and  in  which  we  agree.  In 
the  language  of  our  constitution,  it  is  a  union  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  forming  themselves 
into  one  body  to  the  end  of  energizing  and  stimulating  the 
denomination  with  which  they  are  connected  to  the  largest 
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exertions  in  the  cause  of  christian  faith  and  work.  We 
recognize  and  stand  by  the  absolute  independence  of  each 
church  represented  in  the  body.  We  recognize  the  absolute 
right  of  private  judgment  on  matters  of  faith.  We  believe 
that  truth  can  now  be  made  icnown.  We  believe,  I  suppose, 
all  of  us,  that  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  can  never  be  found 
at  variance  with  any  other  truth  that  our  Father  has  revealed 
to  his  children,  or  which  he  has  given  them  capacity  to  dis- 
cover and  comprehend.  We  believe  that  the  chief  duty  in 
religious,  as  in  all  other  matters,  is  to  seek  honestly  and 
earnestly  to  find  the  truth  and  to  be  true  in  our  actions  and 
our  convictions.  We  are,  in  our  relations  to  the  churches  of 
the  country,  a  small  body,  yet  we  have,  in  our  relations 
with  the  other  churches  of  the  land,  extensive  and  intimate 
connections.  We  find  points  of  agreement  and  sympathy 
with  all  religious  denominations  who  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  churches  in  opposition  to  any  association  or 
ecclesiastical  power.  We  find  in  various  denominations  that 
our  theological  opinions  are  spreading,  and  most  noticeably 
we  find  this  manifested  in  the  numerous  accessions  to  the 
ranks  of  our  preachers  of  men  who  have  been  trained  in 
other  denominations.  But  whether  few  or  many,  we  come 
together  to  do  our  part  of  the  christian  work  in  the  com- 
munity. We  come  together  knowing  that  if  we  are  faithful 
to  what  we  believe  to  be  true,  and  earnest  in  our  resolve 
to  do  what  we  believe  to  be  duty,  we  shall  have  done  our 
part  as  men  and  women  upon  the  earth,  and  may  reverently 
and  humbly  look  for  the  blessing  of  heaven. 

I  have  been  used,  during  the  most  of  my  life,  to  find 
myself  in  a  minority.  It  is  not  a  discouraging  position,  and 
it  is  not  great  numbers  that  always  produce  the  most  impor- 
tant results.  A  very  small  body  of  earnest  believers  may 
produce  in  any  department  of  activity,  intellectual  or  moral, 
most  marvellous  results.  We  all  remember  that  little  body 
of  stanch  abolitionists  who,  thirty  years  ago,  devoted  them- 
selves singly  and  resolutely  to  a  purpose,  and  slavery  in 
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America  is  no  more.  There  are  found  scattered  throughout 
the  earth,  here  and  there,  sentinels  upon  their  watch-towers, 
observers  of  the  skies,  watchers  of  the  motion  of  the  phmets, 
men  who  observe  and  calcuhite  the  heavenly  forces.  Very 
few  in  number  are  they,  but  the  traveller  upon  the  farthest 
sea,  the  mariner  in  his  lonely  bark,  is  safer  all  over  the 
earth  for  the  labors  of  those  solitary  students  and  workers. 
And  few  and  scattered  as  we  may  be,  if  faithful  to  our  trusts, 
may  wo  not  hope  that  everywhere,  all  over  the  earth,  in* 
whatever  solitary  pathway,  our  brother  man  may  find  him- 
self safer  for  our  celestial  observations? 

The  object  of  our  meeting  at  this  time  is  to  receive  reports 
from  the  organized  bodies  connected  with  our  denomination, 
to  learn  what  has  been  done  during  the  last  two  years  in 
which  we  are  specially  interested,  and  to  advise  and  consider 
measures  for  the  more  active  and  energetic  and  successful 
prosecution  of  the  work  in  the  time  to  come.  The  first  busi- 
ness will  be  to  receive  the  report  of  the  council  of  the 
Conference. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


The  Council  of  the  National  Conference  has  the  honor  to  report 
that  the  officers  of  the  Local  Conferences  have  prepared  their 
several  reports,  and  will  present  them  to-day  to  the  Conference. 

We  have  requested  the  secretar}'  of  the  Unitarian  Association 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Society  to  present  reports 
of  their  operations,  which  will  also  be  laid  before  you.  These 
papers  will  put  the  Conference  in  possession  of  the  more  impor- 
tant points  of  the  present  condition  of  our  church. 

The  review  thus  made  of  our  work  by  the  persons  best  informed 
appears  to  render  unnecessary  any  attempt  to  make  such  a  report 
in  detail,  as  was  attempted  by  the  council  before  the  formation  of 
the  local  conferences. 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  passed  at  j^our  last  meeting,  a  general 
secretary  has  taken  the  charge  of  all  the  duties  before  assigned  to 
three  different  secretaries.  The  council  suggests  to  the  Confer- 
ence that  it  may  be  desirable  to  entrust  to  this  officer  the  collection 
and  arrangement  of  more  complete  statistics  of  our  church  than 
have  ever  been  put  in  order.  The  secretaries  of  the  local  con- 
ferences bring  together  verj'  careful  statements  of  the  condition 
and  methods  of  the  churches  united  in  those  organizations.  It 
would  be  in  the  power  of  our  general  secretary  so  to  digest  and 
arrange  these  statements  as  to  make  an  important  addition  to  the 
religious  history  of  this  country.  It  seems  to  us  important  that 
such  a  compilation  should  be  made,  published  regularly  under  the 
authority  of  this  Conference- 
It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  advance  of  free  thought  and 
liberty  of  discussion  with  regard  to  every  subject  which  engages 
the  attention  of  men,  have  never  been  so  rapid  as  in  the  3- ears 
through  which  we  are  passing.  Religion,  the  subject  which  in- 
volves infinite  relations,  the  centre  of  all  thought  and  all  life,  feels 
this  advance  as  no  lesser  subject  can.  It  is  discussed  with  more 
freedom  when  once  the  old  shackles  are  removed,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  separate  men  it  acquires  strength  unknown  before,  when 
they  are  left  at  last  to  communion  with  God  wholly  unrestricted. 
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Any  body  like  our  own,  to  which  has  been  entrusted  any  share  of 
the  great  dut}'  of  breaking  down  the  barriers  to  a  free  discussion 
of  the  most  sacred  truth,  has  a  right  to  congratulate  itself  when 
it  sees  that,  at  least  for  this  generation,  the  ultimate  and  complete 
measure  of  freedom  has  been  gained.     It  has  been  gained  not 
only  in  the  form  of  written  statutes,  but  in  the  habits  and  fashions 
of  men,  so  that  no  speculator,  however  audacious,  no  critic,  how- 
ever assiduous,  has  any  occasion  to  fear  the  unpopularity  of  the 
results  of  his  inquiries.     In  literature,  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
pulpit,  absolute  freedom  of  speculation  is  unquestionably  the  dis- 
position in  most  complete  accord  with  the  habit  of  our  time.     So 
far  we  may  claim  in  our  section  of  the  church  that  the  prophets 
and  martyrs  of  our  communion  have  not  lived  and  have  not  died 
in  vain.     Their  claim  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  their 
proclamation  of  the  duty  of  private  judgment,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  other  prophets  and  other  martyrs  as  tnie  as  they,  have 
wrought  this  great  result,  that  within  the  Protestant  half  of  the 
Christian  Church,  every  man  can  at  last  speak  the  eternal  truth  of 
God,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  to  him,  and  that  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  even,  there  is  a  handful  willing  to  follow  this  great  example. 
In  the  midst  of  a  victory  so  remarkable,  a  victory  which  in  his- 
tory will  be  regarded  as  the  special  characteristic  of  this  century, 
the  question  for  thoughtful  men  is  this :  whether  the  generation 
which  !ias  won  it  knows  how  to  profit  by  it  when  it  is  won,  or 
whether  in  the  midst  of  its  jubilations  it  will  forget  that  liberty, 
also,  has  its  duties,  its  dangers  and  its  reactions.      Many  a  vic- 
tory has  been  won  by  eager  hosts  who  were  then  shattered  and 
destroyed  as  they  plundered  their  enemies*  camps,  or  who  lost  all 
the  manliness  which  deserved  the  triumph  in  the  luxury  of  the 
Capua  which  it  had  ^von.     The  question  always  reverts  to  a  free 
church  which  Abraham  Lincoln  formulated  so  accurately  for  a 
free  state.     *'The  question  is,"  he  said,  *'must  a  government  of 
necessity  be  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  own  people,  or  too 
weak  to  maintain  its  own  existence?" 

We  regard  this  as  substantially  the  interesting  question  of  our 
present  Conference,  and  of  all  our  organizations.  We  have  no 
need  to  attempt  new  combinations  to  win  freedom  and  religion. 
Freedom  is  won.  Our  dut}^  is  simply  to  use  the  freedom  which 
we  have,  and  to  quicken  the  religion  which  we  have.     We  have 
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always  claimed  that  when  once  the  weight  of  verbal  formulas  and 
the  tyranny  of  ecclesiastical  degrees  and  the  entanglement  of 
ritual  frivolity  were  separated  from  religion,  religion  would  grow 
with  a  new  growth,  and  with  a  new  strength  would  be  strengthened. 
Now  that  these  great  victories  have  been  won,  our  place  is  to 
make  good  our  promises  which  were  so  bold.  While  the  council 
is  fully  aware  that  in  all  quarters  there  are  many  christian  men 
and  women  who,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  freedom  so  dearly  bought, 
are  unwilling  to  combine  in  any  way  to  maintain  freedom  and  to 
advance  Christianity,  we  are  nevertheless  unanimous  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  only  by  the  combination  of  true  men  and  women  that 
freedom  is  to  be  preserved,  or  that  Christianity  is  to  advance. 
This  is  simply  to  say  that  freedom  is  to  be  preserved  and  Chris- 
tianity preserved  only  by  the  church  and  by  the  establishment  of 
new  churches,  liberal  to  their  members  and  determined  in  their 
advance  against  the  common  enemy.  We  are  told  that  the  trav- 
eller from  New  Zealand  when,  in  the  midst  of  some  vast  wilder- 
ness, he  takes  his  stand  upon  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul,  will  find  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  work  with  the  same  energy  as  that  which  sent  forth  Augustine 
to  Kent.  This  may  be  true,  though  in  that  direction  the  promise 
does  not  appear  as  flattering  as  it  did  thirty  years  ago,  when  those 
words  of  prophecy  were  spoken.  However  this  may  be,  we  count 
this  for  certain,  that  after  all  the  machinery  has  broken  down  in 
rust  and  in  failure,  by  w^hich  churches  or  establishments  tr}'  to 
restrict  the  thought  or  burden  the  faith  of  their  own  members, 
there  will  exist,  in  more  strength  than  ever,  congregations  of  true 
men  and  women,  united  in  the  determination  to  seek  God  in  a 
common  worship,  and  in  their  common  service  to  diminish  the  sin, 
the  ignorance  and  the  misery  of  the  world. 

The  council,  with  this  belief,  looks  with  satisfaction  on  the 
regular  enlargement  of  the  number  of  our  churches.  Two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  churches  were  summoned  to  the  New  York 
convention  of  1865.  Those  churches  represented  almost  every 
large  city  in  the  United  States  north  of  the  line  of  slavery.  They 
represented  also  a  large  proportion  of  the  rest  of  New  England 
and  of  those  parts  of  the  northwest  which  have  been  most  loyal 
to  freedom  in  all  their  culture  and  all  their  organizations.  With 
unimportant  exceptions,  these  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  churches 
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have  kept  pace  in  the  enlargement  of  their  membership  with  the 
increase  in  tlie  population  of  the  country  in  the  seven  years  since 
that  time.  When,  therefore,  your  secretary  announces  that  he 
has  summoned  three  hundred  and  forty-three  churches  to  this  Con- 
ference, he  announces  a  substantial  incresase  to  that  extent  of  the 
organized  power  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  This  increase  is  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  church  has  won  its  greatest  victories 
since  the  apostles  organized  the  churches  at  Antioch,  at  Corinth 
and  at  Rome.  It  is  an  enlargement  of  our  working  power  against 
the  common  enemy  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  in 
seven  years,  besides  the  advance  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  increase  of  population.  Although  it  is  not  so  large  as 
the  more  sanguine  would  have  asked,  the  council  believes  it  to 
be  a  substantial  gain.  It  need  only  refer  to  the  steady  enlarge- 
ment of  the  number  of  churches  in  Maine  and  to  such  establish- 
ments as  the  church  in  Cleveland,  the  Third  and  Fourth  Churches 
in  Chicago,  the  Second  Church  in  St.  Louis,  the  churches  at  Ann 
Arbor  and  Ithaca,  the  churches  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Terri- 
tory, as  illustrations  among  many  others  of  steps  taken  forward, 
which  under  no  circumstances  can  ever  be  lost.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  new  church  in  itself  secures  every  agency  of  good  like 
the  circulation  of  books,  the  improvement  of  education,  the  organi- 
zations of  philanthropy.  The  council,  therefore,  without  any  hes- 
itation, refers  to  this  success  in  organization  as  our  best  success, 
and,  so  far  as  it  has  any  right  to  advise  the  Missionary  Boards 
or  the  Conference,  it  urges  a  steady  adherence  to  the  original 
policy  of  the  Christian  Church,  namely,  the  firm  establishment  of 
independent  congregations  at  the  great  centres  of  the  world's 
atfairs,  as  being  the  policy  which  at  this  hour  best  meets  the 
necessities  of  to-day. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  even  the  interesting  experiments  of  the 
Christian  Unions,  the  Social  Unions,  the  Unions  for  Work,  the 
People's  Clubs,  and  other  kindred  organizations  which  are  feeling 
the  waj',  as  we  trust,  with  success  towards  the  improvement  and 
enlargement  of  the  social  and  religious  life  of  our  great  cities, 
have  been,  without  exception,  set  on  foot  by  loyal  members  of  the 
established  churches  and  that  to  the  steadfast  energy  of  such  per- 
sons, including  the  clergy  among  the  rest,  they  owe  whatever 
measure  of  success  they  have  attained.     So  far  as  these  clubs  and 
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unions  interest  as  in  their  methods,  they  have  been  founded  by 
active  members  of  our  congregations,  and  indeed  their  successes 
have  been  made  known  to  each  other  through  the  publications 
which  this  Conference  has  ordered.  The  council,  therefore,  has 
some  right  to  say  that  tkus  far  these  promising  organizations  also 
give  additional  testimony  to  the  need  of  establishing  churches  on 
a  liberal  basis,  especially  in  our  larger  centres  of  population,  in- 
dustry and  education. 

We  have  one  or  more  churches  in  efficient  operation  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  United  States,  whose  population  by  the  last  census 
is  larger  than  forty  thousand,  excepting  six.  These  are  New 
Haven,  Albany,  Newark,  Alleghany,  Pittsburg,  and  Memphis. 
In  several  of  these  cities  we  have  organised  congregations  which 
do  not  maintain  regular  services.  All  such  points  are  important 
centres  of  influence.  More  important  still  are  college  towns 
where  large  numbers  of  young  men  and  young  women  are  edu- 
cated. It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  value  of  the  work 
which  can  be  done  wherever  we  shall  be  able  to  place  learned, 
religious  and  earnest  preachers  of  a  living  Christianity  in  such 
college  or  university  towns  as  Amherst,  Hartford  and  New  Haven, 
Princeton  and  Andover,  Oberlin,  Madison  and  the  seats  of  the 
principal  normal  schools. 

The  establishment  of  such  churches,  however,  is  wholly  impos- 
sible without  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  our  ministry.  It 
requires  as  many  new  ministers  as  there  are  to  be  new  churches, 
and  on  the  whole  these  ministers  should  be  the  inferiors  of  no  men 
in  the  country  in  general  culture,  in  the  direction  of  affairs  and  in 
the  methods  of  public  address.  Of  course  they  must  be  men  of 
enthusiasm,  of  determination  and  of  piety.  Like  every  other 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  find  it  hard  to  enlist  such  men. 

At  the  moment  when  this  report  is  written,  we  have  parishes  of 
the  verj'  first  importance  in  Portland,  in  Cambridge  and  Brookline, 
in  Providence,  in  New  York,  in  Baltimore,  in  St.  Louis  without  a 
settled  minister.  Any  unprejudiced  man  would  say  that  the  post  of 
the  minister  of  one  of  these  parishes  is  not  second  for  influence  or 
distinction,  if  filled  as  it  might  be  filled,  to  any  position  held  by 
any  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  in  the  states  in  which  these  parishes 
are  found.  Yet  these  parishes,  made  up  of  people  of  sense,  who 
are  probably  not  more  exacting  than  the  average  of  mankind,  find 
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it  well  nigh  impossible  to  fill  these  vacancies.  When  they  shall  fill 
thera  the}'  will  probably  create  vacancies  elsewhere  as  hard  to  fill. 
All  speculation,  then,  as  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
churches,  is  immediately  brought  back  to  a  question  as  to  the 
possible  increase  in  the  number  of  our  efficient  clergy. 

On  this  subject  the  council  is  obliged  to  report  that  the  promis- 
ing hopes  which  were  entertained  at  your  last  meeting,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  theological  school  at  Chicago  have  not  been 
fulfilled.  The  real  estate  which  was  secured  for  this  purpose  in 
Chicago  is  therefore  no  longer  within  our  control,  and  we  cannot 
at  once  look  for  a  new  school  endued  with  the  energy  which 
belongs  to  all  our  organizations  in  that  great  cit}'  of  the  west. 
Meanwhile  the  Cambridge  school  has  doubled  its  force  of  instruc- 
tion, and  is  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  thoroughly  equipped 
and  prepared  for  the  great  work  it  has  in  hand.  In  the  ability 
and  character  of  its  professors,  in  its  admirable  theological  library, 
unequalled  in  America,  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  opinion  of  its 
students  and  in  the  wide  range  of  collateral  studies  open  to  them 
in  the  other  departments  of  Harvard  University,  this  school  may 
challenge  comparison  with  any  school  in  America.  The  school  at 
Meadville  deplores  the  loss  at  present  of  Prof.  Cary's  services, 
but  the  trustees  have  made  admirable  provision  for  supplying  his 
place,  and  the  school  is  entitled  to  our  sincerest  gratitude  for 
the  work  it  has  done,  and  is  doing.  Our  diflflculty  then  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a  want  of  opportunity  for  a  proper  theological  educa- 
tion of  our  clergy. 

The  diflficulty  may  be  concisely  illustrated  in  a  single  reference 
to  out  histor3\  The  first  class  at  Antioch  College,  a  college 
establislied  to  combine  the  best  intellectual  education  with  loyal 
freedom  of  religious  conviction,  graduated  seventeen  years  ago. 
From  that  class  and  its  immediate  successors  the  Liberal  ministry 
received  several  preachers  who  are  now  among  its  distinguished 
ornaments.  Largely,  at  their  instance^  this  Conference  adopted 
that  college  seven  years  ago,  endowed  it  more  largely  than  ever 
before,  and  started  it  on  a  new  career  of  useful  life.  In  that 
career  it  has  more  than  fulfilled  all  that  its  sanguine  friends  have 
promised  for  it,  with  this  single  exception :  that  none  of  its 
students  in  these  later  years  have  entered  upon  our  ministry. 
Young  men  have  received  there  an  education  which  few  institutions 
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in  the  country  can  surpass.  But  when  they  graduate  they  all  turn 
into  other  walks  of  life.  It  does  not  seem  that  one  of  them  thinks 
of  the  ministry.  Of  the  same  period  of  seven  years,  three  only 
of  the  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  from  four  classes,  numbering 
in  all  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  persons,  have  passed  through 
the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  policy  of  the  creeded  churches  relieves 
us  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  supply  which  they  send  to  our 
pulpits  of  so  many  of  the  best  and  freest  of  the  clergy  whom  they 
have  trained.  In  two  years,  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence, we  have  received  into  our  pulpit  fourteen  gentlemen  who 
have  found  our  ministry  a  more  efficient  field  of  usefulness  than 
were  the  narrower  quarters  which  they  left  behind. 

The  additions  to  our  number  of  ministers  in  two  years  have  been 
about  forty7five,  twenty-five  from  our  own  schools,  fourteen  from 
the  Orthodox  schools  and  pulpits,  and  five  or  six  from  other 
sources.  We  have  received  good  recruits  from  England,  but  we 
have  sent  as  many  there.  In  this  estimate  we  do  not  include 
interchanges  made  with  our  Universalist  friends.  Two  of  our 
ministers  have  left  us  for  other  bodies. 

In  the  same  two  years,  we  have  lost  by  death  seventeen  of  our 
pastors,  most  of  them  in  the  active  work  of  the  ministry.  And 
no  new  accessions,  from  whatever  source,  can  make  good  the 
losses  of  experience  gained  in  years  of  sacrifice,  of  character 
tested  and  proved  golden,  of  piety  triumphantly  declaring  truth 
which  it  has  tried  and  known. 

The  deaths  of  Dr.  Gannett  and  Dr.  Bulfinch,  of  Mr.  May,  Mr. 
Scandlin,  Mr.  Merrick  and  Mr.  Moore,  and  of  others  widely 
known  and  warmly  loved,  have  left  blanks  in  our  fellowship 
which  it  is  impossible  to  fill.  But  such  men  leave  to  the  younger 
men  a  sacred  stimulus  in  the  memories  of  their  success  and  their 
example. 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  next  two  years  may  give  us  a  much 
larger  reinforcement  of  our  clergy,  both  from  our  schools  and 
from  other  schools  of  the  Orthodox  communions.  It  is  more  and 
more  distinctly  understood  among  the  clergy  of  every  church  that, 
iin  entering  our  pulpit,  they  need  profess  no  specific  form  of  dogma, 
[if  they  are  loyal  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  they  are 
ready  to  give  to  others  the  freedom  which  for  themselves  they 
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claim.  We  trust  it  is  also  understood  that  men  who  have  failed  to 
quicken  and  instruct  christians  of  other  communions  need  not 
come  to  us  for  a  last  experiment.  But  we  believe  that  men  who 
find  their  lives  made  wretched  by  frivolities  of  ritual,  or  by  the 
espionage  of  neighbors  hunting  down  heterodoxy,  will  find  vigor 
and  power  unknown  before  in  the  freedom  of  an  untrammelled 
Unitarian  pulpit. 

Reports  will  be  laid  before  you  of  the  general  condition  of  edu- 
cation in  the  theological  schools  in  Antioch  College,  and  in 
Humboldt  College,  just  now  opened  in  western  Iowa.  The  com- 
mittee on  the  relations  between  public  and  religious  education  will 
also  report  and  ask  your  concurrence  in  resolutions  which  they 
have  adopted. 

At  our  request,  Rev.  Mr.  Moors,  an  officer  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  has  prepared  a  report  on  the  relations  between 
this  body  and  that  body,  which  will  be  presented  to  you,  with  some 
resolutions  in  which  your  concurrence  will  be  asked. 

The  church  in  Washington,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  suflerings 
of  our  friends  in  Chicago,  waived  its  claim  to  a  subscription  in  its 
behalf,  under  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  this 
Conference.  The  pastor  of  that  church  will  present  its  claim 
anew  to  you. 

Rev.  Geo.  L.  Chancy,  of  the  India  Committee  of  the  Unitarian 
Association,  will  present  a  report  on  the  India  mission.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  that  that  subject  may  be  fully  discussed  here,  and  that 
they  may  have  a  distinct  intimation  of  your  wishes  in  regard  to  it. 

The  several  committees  appointed  at  the  last  Conference  are 
all  prepared  to  report,  and  the  council  has  named  its  reports  in. 
order  in  the  programme  of  this  Conference  printed  in  the  journals. 
It  is  proper  at  this  early  date  to  say  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
discuss  topics  of  so  wide  a  range  in  a  session  of  less  than  three 
days,  and  the  council  begs  the  Conference,  as  it  would  make  thor- 
ough work  of  what  it  has  to  do,  not  to  attempt  an  adjournment 
before  the  evening  of  Friday. 


SeMolvedt  That  the  Rales  and  Orders  of  the  last  Conference  be  adopted' 
ft  the  Rales  and  Orders  of  this  Conference,  antil  otherwise  ordered. 
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,  Besolved,  That  a  Business  Committee  of  five  be  named  by  tlie  Chair,  to 
whom  all  motions  shall  be  referred,  and  to  whom  the  order  of  business 
shall  be  entrusted. 

Resolved^  That  the  discussions  proceed  in  the  order  suggested  by  the 
Council  till  the  Committee  report. 

Besolved,  That  till  otherwise  ordered  the  Conference  will  meet  at  10 
A.  M.,  and  adjourn  at  4  P.  M.,  taking  a  recess  of  an  hour  between  1  and  2 
o'clock  P.  M. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale, 

For  the  Council. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale, 

Voted:  To  appoint  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Ellis  and  Rev.  R.  N.  Bellows,  Assistant 
Secretaries  for  this  meeting. 

Gov.  Seth  Padelford  asked  if  the  Conference  had  been 
organized,  and  on  motion  of  Rev.  A.  Woodbury  the  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  were  instructed  to  collect  credentials. 
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REV.  R.  R.  SUIPPEN,  Secretary. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Unitaiian  Asso- 
ciation congratulate  the  churches  here  represented  on  the  increasiog 
zeal  and  generosity  shown  within  the  last  six  years  toward  the 
missionary  work  of  their  faith,  and  upon  the  inviting  opportunity- 
that  more  than  ever  opens  before  us  in  all  directions. 

For  half  a  century  this  work  had  languished  because  the  strong 
ministers  and  churches  of  our  faith  had  stood  apart  and  alone, 
never  learning  the  full  strength  to  be  found  in  union  for  a  common 
cause.  In  the  day  when  the  American  people  triumphantly  joined 
hands  as  one  nationality  from  sea  to  sea,  the  great  tide  of  broth- 
erly fellowship  found  expression  in  the  church.  The  spirit  of 
cooperation  which  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association  created  this  Conference  for  counsel  and  guidance, 
has  also,  in  response  to  our  annual  appeal,  poured  a  full  stream  of 
contributions  into  its  treasury  of  missionary  service,  suddenly  rais- 
ing the  almost  empty  treasury  of  1864  to  about  $100,000  in  1865, 
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and  a  similar  sum  in  1871.  In  1860  only  143  churches  contrib- 
uted, the  full  amount  being  less  than  $10,000.  Last  year  190 
churches  contributed  to  our  treasur}'.  This  number  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  year.  As  classified  by  local  conferences,  the 
result  is  as  follows : — 


New  Hampshire,  11  churches  contributed    .... 

$1884.14 

Maine,  9                          "                '•              .... 

3009.75 

Middle  States,  8             "                "              .... 

3808.47 

Norfolk,  19                      "                 "               .... 

10081.26 

New  York  and  Hudson  River,  S  churches  contributed 

.      10012.03 

Essex,  13                                             "                " 

4221.44 

Worcester,  21                                       "                 *' 

8979.25 

South  Middlesex,  21                           •*                " 

7517.49 

Suffolk,  10                                           '<                " 

18432.36 

Subscription  for  Unity                       '<                " 

17000.00 

North  Middlesex,  12                            "                 «* 

2079.34 

Connecticut  Valley,  10                       **                »• 

2920.14 

Plymouth  and  Bay,  13                       "                ** 

1593.65 

Channing,  9                                          "                 " 

4607.82 

Cape  Cod,  3                                        "                •• 

147.37 

Western,  19                                        "                " 

2732.97 

New  York^  Vermont  and  Canada,  7  "                •* 

3923.16 

$97930.62 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  careful  manner  in  which  the 
North  Middlesex  contribution  is  collected,  making  a  steady 
increase  year  by  year  for  six  years,  from  $92  to  $2079.34.  The 
conferences  which  last  year  contributed  more  than  ever  before, 
are  the  Maine,  Middle  States,  Worcester,  Suffolk  (if  we  include 
the  Boston  subscription  for  Unity  Church) ,  the  North  Middlesex, 
Cape  Cod   and  Vermont,  including  Montreal. 

We  fully  believe  that  with  earnest  appeal,  full  presentation  of 
this  work  from  the  pulpit,  and  careful  collection  of  contributions, 
it  would  be  possible  to  carry  our  annual  contribution  steadily  to 
the  mark  of  $100,000. 

In  spending  tbfs  money,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association,  composed  of  twenty-one  members, 
annually  elected  in  May,  hold  monthly  sessions  to  consider  care- 
fully all  appeals.  They  are  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  past, 
as  shown  in  the  records  of  the  Association,  and  by  what  fresh 
information  can  be  obtained  by  the  secretary,  who  places  himself 
as  far  as  possible  in  direct  communication  with  all  applicants ; 
guided  also  by  the  will  of  the  churches  as  expressed  in  the 
meetings  of  the  national  and  local  conferences.     We  recognize 
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the  valuable  aid  of  these  conferences  alike  in  the  collection  and 
appropriation  of  the  missionary  fund,  and  believe  that  through 
their  more  direct  and  active  cooperation  the  wisdom  and  efficiency 
of  our  missionary  work  can  be  largely  increased. 

For  detailed  account  of  last  year's  work,  we  refer  to  our  pub- 
lished report  of  last  May ;  only  here  briefly  summing  it  up  as  a 
suggestion  of  what  we  would  gladly  do  in  the  coming  year  with 
$100,000. 

Our  work  lies  principally  in  three  directions :  1.  Publishing  and 
circulating  our  religious  and  theological  literature.  2.  Aiding 
special  enterprises  of  permanent  value.  3.  Preaching  the  word 
by  living  voice. 

While  our  faith  in  truth  is  too  large  to  be  stereotyped  in  a  single 
creed  statement,  it  is  our  aim  to  publish  that  faith  in  the  many 
statements  of  our  ablest  writers. 

In  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  churches  as  expressed  in  the 
National  Conference  four  years  ago,  the  Association  aided  in  the 
creation  of  "Old  and  New"  and  for  two  j-ears  has  voted  $2500  per 
annum,  one-half  to  pay  for  theological  and  religious  articles,  the 
other  half  to  pay  for  copies  gratuitously^  sent  to  colleges,  reading 
rooms  and  libraries.  The  committee  understand  it  to  be  the 
purpose  of  editor  and  publishers,  in  making  the  magazine  more 
popular  and  less  denominational  than  was  generally  expected,  to 
render  it  independent  of  any  further  demand  upon  our  missionary 
fund.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  churches  to  continue  its  gratu- 
itous circulation  as  heretofore,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  would  welcome  an  expression  to 
that  eflect  in  the  present  Conference. 

Our  service  through  "  Old  and  New"  in  recent  years  has  in  some 
degree  taken  the  place  of  the  former  Tract  and  "  Monthly  Journal" 
publications.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  and  growing  demand 
for  some  fresh  contributions  to  our  literature,  whether  in  volumes 
or  tracts,  or  some  theological  and  religious  periodical  of  scholarly 
yet  popular  cast.  We  need  not  live  on  the  traditional  scholarship 
of  the  last  generation,  though  that  is  a  living  word  still.  We 
believe  there  are  ample  resources  of  scholarship  and  fresh  thought 
among  us  to-day  if  the  people  will  supply  the  ways  and  means  to 
publish  it. 

The  demand  for  our  publications  increases  year  by  year.     The 
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growing  liberality  of  all  sects  does  not  render  our  literature 
needless  or  superfluous,  but  stimulates  inquiry,  and  opens  for  it  a 
larger  hospitality.  Preachers  and  people  who  twenty  years  ago 
shut  their  doors  against  Channing  now  give  welcome  to  his  word. 
Though  a  familiar  household  word  to  you,  it  is  a  fresh  word  of  life 
to  thousands  of  souls.  We  have  been  sending  our  publications 
freely  to  colleges,  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  springing  up  all 
over  our  land.  The  call  increases  with  grateful  response  to  our 
gifts.  Within  a  month  we  have  offered  a  selection  of  our  books 
as  a  gift  to  any  minister  settled  over  a  Trinitarian  parish  in  New 
England.  With  friendly  or  satirical  notice,  this  fact  has  been  so 
generally  and  generously  advertised  by  papers  of  other  denom- 
inations, that  the  calls  begin  to  come  to  us  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Kansas  and  Virginia.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  money  enough 
to  place  our  books  in  every  public  library  and  minister's  library 
that  would  give  them  welcome  in  all  America. 

In  special  enterprises  we  deem  our  resources  too  limited  to  aid 
as  a  rule  in  church  erection.  To  any  such  rule  there  will  always 
come  exceptions,  as  in  missionary  stations  like  Ann  Arbor,  Ithaca 
and  Washington.  The  burning  of  Chicago  kindled  in  all  hearts 
a  flame  of  generosity  to  restore  at  once  the  religious  home  of  our 
stricken  brethren.  We  are  sure  it  is  in  the  hearts  of  that  minister 
and  people  to  hold  your  bounty  as  a  gift  to  the  Lord  and  a  loan  to 
them,  with  returning  prosperity  and  fortune  to  be  repaid  to  the 
cause. 

The  Washington  Church  enterprise,  recommended  by  a  former 
meeting  of  this  Conference,  having  been  postponed  by  the  Chicago 
fire,  is  remanded  to  your  hands  for  fresh  consideration.  We  trust 
its  claims  will  so  command  your  attention  and  confidence  as  to 
secure  hearty  cooperation  and  success.  May  the  rebuilding  of 
Unity  Church  only  show  us  how  possible  this  is  also,  with  united 
puipose  and  consecrated  generosity. 

Upon  the  last  half  century  we  look  back  with  regret  that  our 
fathers  should  have  neglected  to  secure  a  suitable  home  as  the 
central  headquarters  in  this  city  for  our  various  religious  mis- 
sionary agencies.  Whenever  done,  the  full  cost  must  be  fairly 
faced  and  met.  Though  growing  more  costly  every  year  in  this 
rapidly  growing  city,  the  financial  resources  of  our  people  have 
increased  in  a  greater  ratio.     It  is  no  harder  to  do  it  to-day  than 
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in  any  previous  day  of  our  history.  We  trust  that  ere  long  such 
an  enterprise  will  be  gallantly  led  by  Boston  generosity,  and  our 
whole  people  do  their  part,  not  for  a  showy  front  for  a  narrow  sec- 
tarian propagandism,  but  for  a  suitable  home  whence  to  send  out 
.  the  Lord's  message  of  faith  and  love. 

In  our  missionary  service  by  living  voice  we  could  wisely  spend 
fourfold  of  our  present  resources.  Our  Foreign  Missions  are  in 
Paris  and  India;  the  latter  largely  sustained  by  the  income  of 
the  Hay  ward  fund  of  $20,000,  held  by  us  in  trust.  The  admirable 
service  rendered  by  Dr.  Stebbins  and  Mr.  Brigham  among  the 
students  at  Cornell  and  Michigan  Universities,  we  should  gladly 
extend,  not  onl}-  to  Kansas  Universit}'  at  Lawrence,  but  to  put  a 
shining  light  of  our  faith  in  the  very  shadow  of  Dartmouth, 
Amherst  and  Yale. 

The  whole  field  of  America,  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  lies  open 
with  boundless  opportunity.  The  countenance  of  Maine  is  radiant 
with  her  warm-hearted  hospitality  for  the  liberal  faith.  The  West, 
like  a  neglected  orphan,  cries  aloud  for  help.  Massachusetts  is 
missionary  ground,  which  our  local  conferences  are  busily  tilling. 
As  we  still  debate  how  to  work  most  wisely,  let  us  guard  well 
against  a  new  disintegration  of  our  forces.  Let  not  the  former 
isolation  of  individual  churches  be  repeated  in  the  new  isolation 
of  local  conferences.  In  building  up  the  Lord's  kingdom  let  us 
stand  as  one  church  from  Eastport  to  San  Francisco. 

May  the  Unitarian  people  to-day  hear  the  call  of  God  in  the 
opportunities  of  the  hour  to  speak  to  the  listening  ear  of  America 
their  inspiring  word  of  freedom,  faith  and  love,  till  the  whole 
American  church  shall  become  one  church  of  personal  liberty  and 
brotherly  fellowship,  filled  with  Christ's  gospel  of  a  larger  faith  in 
God  and  man,  the  divine  privilege  of  this  life  and  the  glorious 
promise  of  the  life  to  come. 

The  President  appointed  as  the  Business  Committee  : — 
Rev.  Geo.  L.  Ciianey  of  Boston,  Mr.  Wilet  of  Chicago, 
Wm.  T.  Davis,  Esq.  of  Plymouth,  Rev.  Augustus  Wood- 
bury of  Providence,  Rev.  S.  B.  Stewart  of  Lynn. 
Reports  from  the  Local  Conferences  were  then  read. 
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THE  MAINE   CONFERENCE. 

REV.  A.  D.  WHEELER,  Secretary. 

The  Maine  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches  was  organized 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  National  Conference,  and  of  course 
independently  of  it.  When,  however,  the  latter  was  established 
with  its  system  of  local  conferences ;  the  former,  while  preserv- 
ing its  original  organization  and  independence,  did  not  hesitate, 
80  far  as  its  own  definite  objects  would  allow,  to  take  its  place 
among  them,  to  act  in  concert  with  them,  and  to  stand  in  similar 
relations.  There  had  been  several  previous  attempts  at  organi- 
zation among  our  churches,  but  all  of  them  had  failed,  either 
because  they  were  too  comprehensive,  and  the  machinery  too 
complex ;  or  because  the  public  sentiment  had  not  become  suffi- 
ciently awakened,  and  interested  in  such  movements  ;  or,  perhaps 
more  than  all,  because  thc}^  had  been  made  with  reference  to  spec- 
ulative opinions  and  aesthetic  culture  rather  than  practical  christian 
work. 

The  condition  of  things  in  our  churches  was  this.  Some  of 
them  were  strong,  and  gave  every  assurance  of  continued  growth 
and  prosperity.  Some  were  barely  self-sustaining,  without  any 
immediate  prospect  of  improvement.  Some  were  feeble,  needing 
help.  Some  were  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  And  some 
had  become  extinct.  Movements  to  establish  new  societies  were 
rarely  attempted,  and  these  were  without  permanent  success. 
Good  wishes  attended  them,  no  doubt ;  but  these  were  all.  Things 
were  allowed  to  take  their  own  course  but  without  aid  and  without 
encouragement. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  state  of  things  were  some  of  them 
peculiar,  and  some  of  them  such  as  are  constantly  operating  in  all 
communities.  The  churches  were  few  in  number  and  far  apart ; 
the  distance  between  the  extremes  by  the  nearest  routes  of  travel 
amounting  to  nearly  three  hundred  miles ;  and  saying  nothing  of 
the  expense  and  fatigue,  it  was  impossible  for  ministers  to  accom- 
plish an  exchange  in  less  time  than  a  week.  Steam  power  has 
shortened  the  time  and  lightened  the  task,  but  even  now  it  is  but 
seldom  that  the  extremes  can  meet.  Of  course  the  different 
churches  could  have  but  little  communication  and  little  acquaint- 
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ance  with  one  anothel*.  They  felt  their  isolation  and  pined  for 
sympathy  which  they  could  not  receive.  Changes  in  business 
centres  would  often  draw  away  the  active  and  enterprising  mem- 
bers of  Unitarian  societies,  leaving  them  weaker  in  consequence  of  , 
such  removal,  and  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  discourage 
further  efforts.  Losses  by  death  and  failures  in  business  occurring 
in  small  communities,  and  in  larger  places  where  the  advocates  of 
our  faith  were  few,  and  the  prevailing  sects  were  opposed  to  them, 
would  be  followed  by  similar  results.  Added  to  these,  were  polit- 
ical and  other  excitements,  causing  many  persons  to  become  dis- 
affected ;  theological  speculations  carried  to  extremes,  sundering 
old  ties,  and  producing  a  tendency  to  disintegration ;  and  hostile 
sects,  watching  their  opportunities,  and  always  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  as  might  occur. 

It  was  resolved  to  correct  this  state  of  things,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, by  a  determined  effort  to  secure  what  was  already  in  our 
possession,  to  strengthen  the  things  that  remained  and  were  ready 
to  die,  to  recover  what  had  been  lost,  and  to  make  whatever 
increase  we  might  be  able  in  our  resources  and  numbers  and 
influence. 

And  the  way  proposed  was  this :  to  awaken  a  deeper  religions 
and  denominational  interest  in  all  the  churches,  to  bring  them  into 
closer  relations  with  one  another  ;  to  promote  a  mutual  s^'mpathy 
and  cooperation  among  them,  to  excite  them  to  a  greater  activity 
and  liberality  in  maintaining  the  institutions  of  religion,  and  to 
more  earnest  efforts  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  our  faith  and  our 
principles  among  all  classes  of  people  and  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 

And  this  work  we  have  endeavored  to  accomplish.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  plan,  and  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  the 
Maine  Conference  was  established,  embracing  all  the  churches  of 
our  denomination  in  our  state ;  but  on  account  of  the  great  extent 
of  territory  included  in  it,  and  the  long  distances  to  be  travelled, 
holding  only  one  general  session  during  the  year.  These  annual 
gatherings,  however,  have  been  increasing,  from  year  to  year,  in 
numbers  and  interest  and  effectiveness ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
past  may  rightfully  be  regarded  as  a  promise  and  a  pledge  of  still 
better  things  to  come.  And  in  addition  to  these  the  secretary  has 
been  authorized  to  hold  special  local  conferences,  with  the  aid  of 
such  clerical  brethren  as  can  readily  be  secured,  for  the  purpose 
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of  promoting  a  deeper  religious  interest  and  a  fuller  development 
of  the  religious  life,  •  whenever  he  might  deem  it  expedient  and 
wherever  such  meetings  might  be  called  for,  and  the  requisite 
assistance  obtained.  A  conference  of  this  description  was  held  at 
North  New  Portland  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Kennebec,  about 
twelve  months  ago.  The  ministers  present,  in  addition  to  the 
secretary,  were  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  of  Waterville,  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Portland,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Hay  den  then  of  Farmington.  It  was 
largely  attended  by  persons  of  various  denominations,  and  the 
effect  of  it  was  so  good,  in  the  removal  of  prejudices,  consequent 
upon  a  better  understanding  of  our  principles  and  aims,  that 
another  has  been  asked  for  of  a  similar  kind.  Some  persons  came 
to  attend  it  from  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  walking  a  part  of 
that. 

Still  further  to  carry  out  this  plan,  a  State  Missionary  wds 
appointed  in  concert  with  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
whose  whole  time  was  to  be  devoted  to  this  work,  and  whose 
duties,  as  they  have  been  understood  and  performed,  were,  to 
preach  and  provide  preaching,  wherever  there  might  be  a  call  or 
opportunity ;  to  visit  and  encourage  feeble  societies,  and  to  learn 
their  wants  and  report  their  claims;  to  start  new  societies  and 
revive  old  ones,  wherever  there  appeared  to  be  any  prospect  of 
success  ;  and,  in  brief,  under  the  direction  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
Association  and  the  Conference,  to  take  the  charge  of  our  general 
denominational  interests  within  its  limits. 

In  the  performance  of  these  duties,  the  secretary,  who  is  also 
the  State  Missionary,  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  other  clergy- 
men of  the  state,  by  exchanges  and  otherwise,  and  by  young  men 
from  the  Divinity  School  who  have  been  employed  as  assistants. 
Wherever  he  has  gone  in  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  his  mission, 
he  has  always  been  kindly  received ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
change  that  is  going  on  in  the  feelings  of  the  religious  community, 
he  has  in  repeated  instances  been  as  kindly  admitted  into  Orthodox 
pulpits,  and  has  found  candid  and  attentive  listeners  in  Ortho- 
dox congregations.  In  the  so-calle<l  Union  Churches,  which  are 
very  numerous  through  all  the  interior  and  northern  counties,  and 
which  are  owned  and  occupied  in  succession  by  several  different 
denominations,  all  of  whom  are  accustomed  to  attend  worship 
together  without  regard  to  the  denomination  of  the  preacher,  he 
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has  been  able,  very  frequently,  to  take  his  turn  with  the  rest,  and 
tlius  to  avail  himself  of  opportunities  for  addressing  audiences 
that  could  not  have  been  reached  in  any  other  way. 

In  regard  to  contributions  for  missionary  purposes,  our  own 
field  is  so  large,  and  our  own  wants  are  so  many,  while  our  strong 
societies  are  comparatively  so  few,  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  do  what  all,  there  is  no  doubt,  would  be  glad  to  do,  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  that  is,  to  contribute  regularly  for  relig- 
ious objects  beyond  our  own  borders ;  yet  even  in  this  respect 
there  seems  to  have  been  some  advance.  The  contributions  from 
Maine  during  the  last  year,  as  appears  from  the  published  report 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  considerably  exceed  those 
of  any  previous  year,  amounting  in  all  to  about  three  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars ;  two-thirds  of  which,  however,  were  contributed 
by  the  First  Parish  in  Portland  and  the  society  in  Bangor. 

And  now  it  is  time  to  speak  of  results. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning :  six  new  societies  have  been  organ- 
ized since  the  commencement  of  our  missionary  movements,  and 
three  of  our  older  ones,  whose  active  existence  had  ceased,  have 
been  revived  ;  three  church  edifices  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  each,  and  four  others  have  either 
been  remodelled  or  extensively  repaired. 

The  society  in  Waterville  was  gathered  and  the  church  erected, 
through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon.  That  in  Ellsworth,  by 
the  earnest  and  persevering  labors  of  Rev.  Mr.  Savary.  That  in 
Farmington  was  started  by  others,  but  the  work  was  carried  on 
successfully  and  brought  to  its  present  condition  by  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ilayden  who,  at  the  right  time,  entered  into 
their  labors.  These  three,  though  requiring  help  at  the  beginning, 
have  become  self-sustaining.  The  new  society  at  Lamoine  is 
neither  large  nor  strong,  but  it  is  earnest,  has  a  church  under  its 
control,  and  is  able  to  support  preaching  for  a  portion  of  the 
year.  It  was  gathered  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  Cambridge  Divinity 
School.  Those  at  "VVestbrook  and  Bucksport  are  temporarily 
suspended  for  want  of  suitable  places  of  worship.  They  promised 
well  at  the  start :  but  adverse  circumstances  have  prevented  them 
from  realizing  their  expectations.  Their  future  is  not,  however, 
despaired  of. 

The  society  in  Iloulton  was  organized  about  forty  years  ago, 
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and  the  church  was  the  first  erected,  by  any  denomination,  in  a 
county  nearly  as  large  as  the  entire  State  of  Massachusetts.  But 
the  country  was  a  wilderness  and  almost  inaccessible.  The  soci- 
ety could  not  be  sustained ;  and  the  church  was  deserted  and 
neglected.  Thus  it  remained  till  a  recent  period,  when  an  effort 
was  made  to  revive  it.  The  county  is  now  rapidly  filling  up  with 
an  enterprising  population.  Houlton  has  become  a  large  town, 
connected  by  railroad  with  other  parts  of  the  state ;  and  with  St. 
Andrews,  St.  John  and  Halifax,  in  the  Provinces.  It  has  five 
churches  of  different  denominations,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
wealth,  culture  and  refinement.  The  Unitarian  church,  as  recon- 
structed, is  very  tasteful.  The  society  has  become  self-supporting. 
The  congregation  fills  the  house,  and  is  ordinarily  larger  than  all 
the  other  Protestant  congregations  combined.  Its  influence  is  felt 
more  and  more  through  all  that  region. 

The  First  Congregational  society  in  Castine  was  founded  near 
the  close  of  the  last  centur}'.  It  was  always  liberal  in  sentiment. 
For  man}'  years  it  was  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Mason. 
Afterwards,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  its  pulpit  remained  unoc- 
cupied and  the  doors  of  the  church  were  closed.  Now  they  are 
again  open,  and  the  people  assemble  to  listen  to  their  own  pastor. 
This  isociety  has  resumed  its  former  position  and  takes  care  of 
itself.  It  has  purchased  a  parsouage  and  renovated  its  church  and 
affords  every  indication  of  prosperity  and  stability. 

The  First  Parish  in  Standish  dates  its  origin,  in  like  manner, 
back  in  the  last  century.  The  town  contains,  for  the  most  pai't, 
a  farming  population.  The  society  became  reduced  in  numbers 
and  ability  and  its  services  were  suspended.  Recently,  however, 
it  has  succeeded  in  raising  funds  to  the  amount  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  dollars  for  the  repair  of  the  church,  and  is  able  to  support 
preaching  a  portion  of  the  year. 

The  Unitarian  society  in  Calais,  never  strong,  and  finding  its 
church  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  burden  of  sustaining  it, 
too  lieavy  to  be  borne  alone,  disposed  of  one-half  of  it  to  the 
Universalists,  and  formed  a  united  society  in  fellowship  with  both 
denominations,  with  sufficient  means  not  only  to  renovate  the 
church,  but  to  meet  all  expenses  which  might  otherwise  occur  with- 
out asking  for  external  aid. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  two  other  societies  are  now  in   the 
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process  of  formation,  both  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  self- 
supporting  ;  and  ministers  have  been  provided  for  them  at  their 
request.  One  of  these  is  at  Lincoln,  fort^'-five  miles  above 
Bangor;  and  the  other  at  Presque  Isle,  forty-two  miles  beyond 
Houlton  and  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Quebec.  Besides  these, 
there  has  been  preaching,  more  or  less  frequently,  by  the  State 
Missionary  and  others,  in  about  fifty  different  places  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  of  these,  societies 
will  ultimately  be  formed ;  while  in  all  of  them  the  leaven  has 
been  inserted,  which  will  continue  to  work  in  the  lump  until  the 
whole  becomes  leavened. 

Such  have  been  the  doings  of  the  Maine  Conference,  and  such 
is  the  report  we  respectfully  submit. 


THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ASSOCIATION. 

REV.  TII08.  BROWN,  Secretary. 

Unlike  the  most  of  the  local  conferences  which  are  to  report 
on  this  occasion,  the  New  Hampshire  Unitarian  Association,  the 
earliest  formed  of  them  all,  holds  its  regular  meetings,  annually ; 
and  usually  in  June.  Occasionally,  however,  there  occurs  a  spe- 
cial meeting  ;  as  at  Nashua,  a  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
since.  There  have  therefore  been  held,  since  the  last  report  made 
to  this  National  Conference,  but  three  conventions,  of  the  churches 
which  compose  it ;  one  at  Nashua,  as  already  stated  ;  one  at  Lan- 
caster and  one,  the  last  held,  at  Peterborough. 

These  gatherings  are  so  like  in  character  to  those  held  by 
other  local  conferences,  that  tnere  is  little  need  that  I  should 
speak,  in  detail,  of  their  characteristic  ieatures.  As  little  do  I 
need  to  say,  too,  that  they  have  done  much  in  the  past,  and  are 
likely  to  do  no  less  in  the  future,  towards  promoting  a  larger 
acquaintance  and  a  more  fraternal  feeling  among  the  members  of 
our  scattered  churches,  and  to  extend  and  deepen  our  common 
interest  in  the  work  which  should  properly  engage  our  attention, 
as  associated  or  individual  churches. 

By  the  reports  which  have  thus  come  to  us  from  the  different 
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parishes  in  the  state,  the  secretary  feels  fiilly  authorized  to  rep- 
resent their  present  condition  as  for  the  most  part  encouraging. 
A  few  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  just  now  without  pastors  and  two 
or  three  do  not  afford  those  promising  indications  of  vigor  and 
prosperity  w^hich  we  could  desire ;  but  even  these  are  in  as  good 
a  condition,  at  least,  as  they  were  a  year  or  two  since. 

Some  of  our  parishes,  on  the  other  hand,  have  enjoyed  a  more 
than  usual  degree  of  prosperity,  during  the  past  twelvemonth.  The 
society  at  Manchester,  for  instance,  has  reared  and  not  long  since 
dedicated  a  most  commodious  and  beautiful  church  edifice,  in  the 
possession  and  occupancy  of  which,  it  at  present  so  fittingly 
rejoices  and  we  with  it ;  while  the  church  in  Dover,  though  so 
seriously  divided  and  crippled  by  the  unfortunate  occurrences  of 
a  few  years  since,  has  more  recently  become  united,  hopeful  and 
thriving ;  and  has  so  improved  and  beautified  the  interior  of  its 
place  of  worship,  during  the  past  year,  as  to  make  it,  confessedly, 
the  most  attractive  in  the  city  in  which  it  stands.  The  society  at 
Charlestown,  likewise,  reports  similar  improvements. 

Of  the  missionary  operations  attempted  within  the  limits  of  the 
Association,  there  is  but  little  to  report.  So  far  as  these  have 
been  undertaken  at  all,  they  have  been  entered  upon,  not  so  much 
as  the  result  of  any  organized  effort  emanating  from  the  Asso- 
ciation itself,  as  from  the  promptings  of  individual  interest  and 
personal  zeal  in  the  work.  Services  have  thus  been  held,  in 
Bradford,  Newport,  Great  Falls  and  South  Berwick,  Maine.  In 
Great  Falls  these  services  have  been  somewhat  numerous.  The 
first  was  held  in  the  Orthodox  Church  of  the  place,  during 
one  of  the  vacation  Sundays  of  1871  ;  that  church  having  been 
procured  for  the  purpose  by  two  or  three  of  the  citizens  of  the 
village,  who  were  desirous  to  listen  to  liberal  preaching.  But 
a  single  Sunday  intervened,  when  the  secretary  was  urgently 
requested  to  continue  such  services,  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  every 
Sunday  afternoon  throughout  the  entire  autumn.  This,  which  he 
was  fortunately  able  to  do -without  interference  with  his  personal 
duties  to  his  own  parish,  he  did ;  extending  the  course  even  into 
early  winter  and  only  ceasing  when  the  increasing  cold  and  the 
falling  snow  made  it  too  difficult  to  continue  them.  During  the 
past  summer,  a  similar  though  shorter  series  of  sermons  was 
delivered  in  the  same  place;  the  audiences  in  attendance  being 
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as  large  as  at  first,  and  rarely  numbering  less  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  people  on  each  Sunday. 

It  was  hoped  for  a  time,  and  with  good  reason,  that  all  this 
would  result  in  the  formation  of  a  society  of  our  own  faith  there. 
And  it  doubtless  would  have  done  so,  had  not  the  Orthodox 
Church  of  the  place^  hearing  that  such  an  enterprise  was  con- 
templated, and  knowing  that  its  own  religious  household  would 
suffer  the  most  from  such  a  movement,  dismissed  its  minister, 
and  liberally-  promised  to  settle,  as  his  successor,  only  such  an  one 
as  should  prove  satisfactory,  in  point  of  liberality  of  views,  to 
those  who  thus  threatened  to  depart  from  the  old  /o/cf,  as  well  as 
the  old  faith.  And  thus  the  matter  at  present  rests  ;  the  liberally 
inclined  only  waiting  to  see  if  the  fair  promises,  by  which  their 
action  has  been  at  least  deferred,  are  to  be  realized,  or  whether 
there  is  more  of  speciousness,  than  sincerity,  in  the  spirit  of  yield- 
ingness  which  is  professed. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  movement  more  at  length,  than  I  might 
otherwise  have  been  inclined  to  do,  for  the  reason  that  it  appears 
to  me  to  indicate,  in  some  of  its  features,  both  the  nature  and 
the  direction  of  much  of  the  work  of  this  kind,  which  might 
easily  and  at  slightest  cost  be  undertaken  by  the  ministers  of  our 
own  and  other  local  conferences.  With  not  a  dollar  from  the 
treasury  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  from  which  aid  is 
too  often  asked,  or  a  single  particle  of  help  from  the  too  scantily 
filled  treasury  of  our  own  association,  a  movement  was  thus  com- 
menced and  prosecuted,  which  might  be  imitated  and  perhaps 
surpassed,  in  point  of  desirable  results,  by  almost  any  of  our 
ministers,  who  might  be  inclined  to  attempt  it.  There  are  very  few 
of  us,  perhaps,  in  the  settled  ministry,  whose  near  or,  at  least, 
not  very  remote  neighborhoods,  do  not  furnish  opportunities  for 
occasional  gratuitous  service  or  insufficiently  paid  toil ;  whose 
ultimate  effects,  at  all  events,  are  likely  to  prove  of  incalculable 
benefit,  to  the  cause  we  profess  to  have  so  much  at  heart.  Actual 
parishes^  indeed,  might  not  invariabl}',  or  even  often,  spring  up  in 
the  track  of  such  missionary  endeavor ;  but  who  can  doubt,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  sermon  thus  preached  on  some  leisure  Sunday, 
or  the  occasional  Sunday  evening  utterance,  thus  offered  in  hall  or 
village  school-house,  would  be  sure  to  result  in  good  fruit,  of  some 
kind?  in  the  sowing,  at  any  rate,  of  seed  and  the  scattering  of 
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religious  sentimants,  whose  harvest-hour,  if  not  immediate,  must 
nevertheless,  at  some  time,  gladden  the  hearts  of  men  and  angels? 
But  I  pass  from  this  to  the  consideration  of  another  point,  on 
which  information  is  asked  by  the  council  of  this  National  Confer- 
ence :  I  mean  the  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  "  prospects,"  of 
our  Association.  And  of  these,  I  may  perhaps  speak  somewhat 
encouragingly.  It  may  be  true,  as  I  suppose  it  is,  that  in  our 
alread}^  organized  and  long  existing  parishes,  there  appears  to 
be  almost  no  growth  from  year  to  year.  Some  of  these,  in  fact, 
scarce!}'  hold  their  own,  while  the  most  flourishing  are  doing  far 
less  than  we  could  wish.  But  while  this  fact  may  sometimes  seem 
of  a  nature  calculated  to  discourage  and  depress,  is  there  not 
another  and  more  cheering  view  to  be  taken  of  the  matter?  It 
were  hardly  to  be  expected  I  think,  or  if  expected,  the  expecta- 
tion is  rarely  likely  to  be  realized,  that  the  growth  of  our  rural 
churches,  or  even  of  our  city  churches  far  away  from  great  com- 
mercial centres,  should  be  anything  like  marked  or  satisfactory. 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  the  large  cities  of  the  West  (and  per- 
haps other  sections  of  our  country)  absorb  out  of  us,  not  onl}^  in 
New  Hampshire,  but  elsewhere,  some  of  our  best  parish  strength 
and  membership ;  the  young  men,  who  are  the  hope  of  our  local 
religions  enterprises,  and  the  strong  men  whose  aid  in  burden  bear- 
ing and  parish  work  we  most  sorely  need,  and  can  but  most  incon- 
veniently spare.  But  this,  while  it  prevents  numerical  increase 
and  impairs  for  the  time  our  parish  efficiency,  and  so  seems  to 
find  us,  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  year,  with  scarcely  brighter 
prospects  than  those  with  which  we  entered  upon  the  previous 
year,  is  not,  it  appears  to  me,  a  wholly  discouraging  circumstance, 
or  one  which  fairly  indicates  the  measure  of  our  encouragements 
and  prospects,  either  as  individual  or  associated  churches.  It  is 
doing  not  a  little,  under  such  circumstances,  even  to  hold  our 
own  ;  while  to  achieve,  as  some  of  our  parishes  are  doing,  a  gain 
and  growth  which,  though  slow,  are  nevertheless  steady  and  posi- 
tive, is  accomplishing  something  like  wonders.  And  if  we  can 
discover,  as  I  think  we  can  from  the  results  of  our  experience  in 
missionar}-  effort,  that  the  people  who  listen  to  our  religions  views 
for  the  first  time  find  them  as  acceptable  as  they  are  novel  to 
them,  we  need  have  little  fear,  I  think,  for  the  future  of  our  local 
conferences,  or  the  churches  which  compose  them.  Both  must  be 
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replenished,  as  each  is  being  reinforced,  month  by  month,  and  year 
by  year,  through  the  conquests  which  the  truth,  as  we  preach  it, 
is  gaining  everywhere  and  always. 

Thus  much  at  least  seems  certain,  that  the  prospects  of  our 
Unitarian  faith  itself,  the  lofty,  noble  views  of  christian  devotion 
and  duty,  which  it  is  our  pride  as  well  as  our  privilege  to  dissem- 
inate, these  can  never  be  any  less  encouraging  than  the  prospects 
of  Christianity  itself,  with  which  our  religious  sentiments  seem  to 
us  to  be  identical.  For  these  depend,  for  their  ultimate  triumph, 
not  so  much  upon  the  apparently  promising  condition  of  this  or 
that  conference  or  this  or  that  church,  as  upon  the  measure  of 
persona]  consecration,  and  hearty  christian  endeavor  that  shall 
characterize  our  every  devout  enterprise  and  hallow  our  entire 
denominational  work. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  H.  C.  Badger,  voted  to  appoint  a 
committee  ou  credentials,  and  the  chair  appointed  Rev.  H. 
C.  Badger  of  Boston,  Joseph  Mason,  Esq.  of  Worcester 
and  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Ellis  of  Boston, 


CONFERENCE  of  the  MIDDLE  AND  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

BEV.  J.  P.  w.  WARE,  Secretary, 

If  you  will  look  on  the  map  you  will  see  that  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States'  Conference  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground,  so 
much  so  that  we  have  never  had  reports  from  some  of  our  socie- 
ties. But  one  meeting  has  been  held  since  the  last  General 
Conference. 

The  churches  seemed  in  all  conditions  of  order  and  success, 
but  nothing  brilliant  or  remarkable  or  specially  hopeful  is  to  be 
reported.  From  Knoxville  we  hear  nothing  and  are  afraid  our 
candle  there  has  gone  out ;  Northumberland,  which  ought  to  have 
a  fragrant  memory  among  us,  holds  its  own  bravely  in  the  isola- 
tion of  Pennsylvania ;  from  New  Orleans  and  Charleston  we  hear 
good  accounts;  Washington  is  to  speak  for  itself;  Baltimore 
has  sustained  theatre  preaching  for  six  months ;  Mr.  Israel  returns 
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to  Wilmington  welcomed  by  old  friends  and  all  classes ;  Vineland 
is  always  awake,  and  is  said  to  have  a  minister  training  for  Con- 
gress—  the  only  thing  we  know  against  it;  Germantown  has  a 
new  minister ;  we  know  that  Philadelphia  increases  and  is  strong 
though  she  hardly  allows  herself  to  be  of  us ;  while  the  Jerseys 
seem  to  have  proved  as  disastrous  ground  for  our  campaign  as 
those  of  our  fathers.  The  ground  we  hold  is  not  easily  tilled  and 
the  scant  harvest  comes  by  toil.  We  have  nothing  to  present, 
and  no  reason  for  taking  up  the  time  of  the  Conference. 

Rev.  Joseph  May  moved  that  in  order  to  expedite  busi- 
ness the  reading  of  each  report  be  limited  to  five  minutes. 

Rev.  John  B.  Green  objected. 

Rev.  J.  T.  BiXBY  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  reports 
be  accepted,  printed  in  the  *' Christian  Register"  and  "Lib- 
eral Christian"  and  that  the  reading  be  omitted. 

After  discussion  by  Dr.  Bellows  and  Mr.  May,  the  Con- 
ference voted  to  hear  the  reports,  allotting  ten  minutes  to 
each. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Staples  read  the  report  of  the  Chicago  Con- 
ference. 


THE  CHICAGO   CONFERENCE. 

GEO.  N.  CARFENTEB,  Secretary, 

The  Chici^o  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches,  organized  in 
1868,  holds  three  sessions  annually.  The  winter  and  spring  meet- 
ings, by  general  usage,  are  held  in  Chicago,  and  the  fall  session  is 
held  in  one  of  the  country  parishes.  There  are  seventeen  churches 
in  the  Conference,  comprising  eight  in  Illinois,  five  in  Wisconsin, 
three  in  Michigan  and  one  in  Indiana.  Thirteen  of  these  churches 
have  pastors  and  four  are  without. 

The  oldest  church  in  our  Conference  is  the  "  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah," Chicago,  which  was  organized  in   1836.     The  youngest 
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organization  is  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  which  dates  its  birth  in 
1871. 

Thirteen  churches  report  an  average  attendance  of  2,460  and  a 
Sunday  School  attendance  of  1,195.  This  statement  does  not 
include  "  Unity  Church,"  Chicago,  the  church  at  Detroit,  nor  the 
church  at  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin.  Nearly  all  our  societies  report 
an  increase  in  their  congregations  during  the  past  year.  The 
Sunday  Schools  are  kept  up  in  all  the  churches,  and  in  those  par- 
ishes where  there  is  no  regular  preaching,  the  faithful  teachers 
have  gathered  the  children  together,  and  continued  the  classes. 
In  1871  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  organize  a  Sunday  School 
Convention  distinct  from  the  Conference,  but  after  considerable 
discussion  it  was  not  deemed  practicable.  The  Conference  has 
really  been  very  inefficient  in  regard  to  our  Sunday  Schools,  and 
there  has  been  no  conference  action  with  a  view  of  encouraging 
teachers  and  scholars,  or  of  adopting  any  systematic  course  of 
instruction,  but  each  church  has  depended  upon  itself  for  all  the 
aid  required.  In  Chicago  the  four  churches  have  met  a  few  times 
in  Sunday  School  concerts,  but  even  this  was  accidental  and  not  in 
the  regular  order  of  events. 

The  essays  given  at  our  meetings  are  usually  of  a  practical 
kind,  and  if  in  the  past  we  have  '*  left  undone  those  things  we 
ought  to  have  done,"  we  believe  these  essa3'^s  have  stimulated  the 
members  to  greater  exertions  for  our  cause.  At  the  last  session 
there  was  manifested  a  disposition  to  do  more  for  the  Association, 
and  also  for  the  spread  of  our  faith  within  the  limits  of  our  Con- 
ference. A  resolution  passed  to  observe  a  day  for  contributions 
to  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  to  make  our  response 
a  generous  one.  Also  a  committee  was  appointed  to  raise  money 
and  employ  a  missionary  to  labor  under  the  direction  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  officers  of  the  Conference.  These  purposes 
faithfully  carried  out  will  bring  us  back  to  the  true  intent  for 
which  our  local  conference  >vas  established,  and  prove  our  sincer- 
ity to  the  faith  which  we  profess. 

Our  growth  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
has  been  slow,  yet  we  have  not  only  held  good  our  old  members, 
but  organized  two  new  societies  and  held  services  in  several  places 
where  we  hope  to  plant  churches  of  our  faith.  Many  of  our  soci- 
eties have  no  distinct  church  organizations,  and  do  not  make 
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prominent  the  rites  of  baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  communion 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Others  observe  them  all,  and  make  them 
aids  to  genuine  christian  lives  and  occasions  of  spiritual  awaken- 
ings. The  Conference  has  never  discussed  these  questions,  nor 
has  it  ever  recommended  the  observance  of  an}'  of  these  rites,  but 
left  to  each  church  the  responsibility  of  observing  or  not  observing 
these  ordinances. 

The  last  two  years  have  developed  increased  interest  in  our  Con- 
ference, and  through  the  "  Daily  Press"  of  Chicago,  which  is  favor- 
able to  Liberal  Christianity,  we  are  scattering  the  information  of 
what  Unitarians  believe  throughout  every  cit}'  and  town  in  the 
northwest,  and  words  of  cheer  come  to  us  from  many  who  have 
never  heard  the  gospel  of  truth  preached  from  Unitarian  lips. 
There  have  never  been  any  controversies  among  our  members  on 
account  of  differences  of  opinions,  but  entire  harmony  and  good 
will  have  always  characterized  our  deliberations.  Each  one  has 
felt  entirely  at  liberty  to  express  the  truth  that  was  in  his  soul, 
knowing  a  kindly  criticism,  if  any,  awaited  him. 

Discordant  questions  have  been  avoided,  and  the  essayists  have 
always  attempted  to  unite  in  common  sympathy  and  accord  all  our 
societies,  and  make  us  spiritually  one  with  God  and  his  Son,  Jesus 
Christ. 

With  such  a  purpose,  our  conferences  have  been  sources  of 
spiritual  strength  and  sympathy. 

Resting  upon  a  christian  faith,  seeking  the  spirit  and  com- 
munion of  the  Master,  acknowledging  our  utter  dependence  upon 
God,  making  a  positive,  brave  defence  of  what  we  deem  is  eternal 
truth,  we  can  make  our  denomination  a  greater  power  and,  what 
is  better,  feed  souls  with  the  bread  of  life. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Staples  read  the  report  of  the  Western 
Illinois  and  Iowa  Conference. 
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WESTERN  ILLINOIS  AND  IOWA  CONFERENCE. 

RET.  N.  BEATER,  JR.,  Secretary, 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference: — In  compliance 
with  the  printed  request  mailed  to  me,  I  will  endeavor,  in  my  capac- 
ity as  secretary  of  the  "  Western  Illinois  and  Iowa  Conference," 
to  give  a  brief  statement  of  our  ^^  condition  and  prospects,"  though 
such  a  report  must  of  necessity  run  very  nearly  parallel  with  the 
notes  of  our  western  secretary  concerning  individual  churches. 

Our  Conference  properly  includes,  on  this  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  three  churches  in  Iowa  —  Keokuk,  Council  Bluffs  and 
Davenport — and  the  church  at  Omaha.  Of  these  churches,  Daven- 
port has  been  represented  at  all  the  meetings  of  our  Conference 
but  one,  and  Omaha  but  once.  The  other  two  have  never  sent 
delegates.  This  apparent  lack  of  interest,  however,  must  be 
attributed  to  the  poverty  of  western  societies,  and  the  distance 
which  separates  them ;  Omaha  and  Council  Blufs  being  over  three 
hundred  miles  from  their  nearest  neighbors  on  this  river,  while 
Keokuk  and  Quincy  lie  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles 
south  of  Davenport  on  the  Mississippi.  The  Conference  is  in- 
tended to  include  in  Illinois  the  societies  of  Moline,  Genesee, 
Shefl3eld,  Buda,  Princeton,  Pekin  and  Quincy.  Of  these  the  first 
four  and  the  last  have  been  represented  at  nearly  every  meeting, 
Geneseo  and  Sheffield  having  failed  in  no  instance.  We  aim  to 
meet  twice  annually,  and  have,  at  times,  had  very  enthusiastic  and 
profitable  sessions.  We  have  warmly  and  repeatedly  invited  the 
Universalist  societies  in  the  limits  of  our  Conference  to  join  with 
us,  but  with  indifibrent  success.  There  is  evidently  not  that 
friendly  feeling  in  the  West  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Liberal  Church  which  obtains  in  the  East.  Exchange  of  pulpits, 
however,  is  becoming  more  frequent,  and  will  eventually  bring 
about  a  better  understanding. 

Our  last  conference  was  held  at  Ottawa,  Illinois.  This  society 
is  enrolled  on  the  list  of  Universalist  societies  in  the  Year  Book 
of  that  denomination,  and  with  evident  propriety,  as  the  avowed 
Unitarians  of  the  city  have  withheld  their  support,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pastor.  Rev.  E.  M.  Whitney,  has  for  some  years  been  pro- 
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nounced  in  his  sympathy  for  our  faith.  They  hold  church  property 
which,  although  purchased  very  advantageously,  they  fear  must 
be  sacrificed  because  of  their  financial  weakness.  The  society  at 
Princeton  has  not  been  represented  in  our  Conference  since  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Porter.  It  is  in  a  torpid  condition,  from  which 
it  seemed  about  to  revive  la^t  spring,  but  the  heat  of  the  political 
campaign  has  for  the  present  supplanted  the  warmth  of  its  relig- 
ious zeal. 

Sheffield  has  just  lost  its  minister.  Rev.  ISIr.  Masters,  but  is  still 
hopeful  and  united. 

The  Independent  Society  at  Buda,  under  Rev.  C.  Covel,  should 
be  in  our  Year  Book,  as  Mr.  Covel  is  with  us  heartily  in  every 
good  work. 

Geneseo  and  Davenport  are  prosperous  and  growing  in  their  new 
chapels,  that  of  the  former  boasting  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  this 
section. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hosmer  has  just  begun  his  work  at  Quincy,  and  Rev. 
E.  C.  L.  Browne  is  working  faithfully  and  hopefully  at  Keokuk. 
We  are  expecting  to  greet  these  two  new  comers  at  our  next  con- 
ference, which  meets  at  Davenport  about  the  first  of  November. 
Moline  has  no  preaching,  but  is  only  waiting  the  completion  of  a 
hall  in  which  to  worship,  when  a  vigorous  movement  will  start. 

With  hearty  sj^mpathies  and  with  much  hope,  our  little  Confer- 
ence sends  to  the  National  Conference  greeting. 


CHANNING   CONFERENCE. 

KEV.  B.  M.  STONE,  Secretary. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Conference,  the  Chan- 
ning  Conference,  embracing  five  churches  in  Rhode  Island,  eight 
in  Massachusetts,  and  one  in  Connecticut,  has  held  its  semi-annual 
meetings  with  unabated  interest.  Each  meeting  has  seemed  to  be 
an  improvement  upon  its  predecessor,  and  the  last,  recently  held 
in  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  for  its  earnest  spirit  and  practical  char- 
acter, may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  the  entire 
aeries.     Throughout  the  entire  session  it  seemed  as  though  our 
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recentlj'^  ascended  and  sainted  brother,  May,  the  faithful  Elijah  of 
his  daj^^and  the  no  less  faithful  Elislia,  his  successor,  whose  failing 
health  compelled  his  retirement  from  a  post  he  had  so  usefully  and 
acceptably  filled,  had  transferred  their  mantles  with  a  double  por- 
tion of  their  spirit  to  the  people,  through  whom  it  was  shed  as  a 
holy  benediction  of  grace  upon  the  brethren  and  sisters  assembled 

om  abroad.  In  these  days  of  public  commotion  and  of  theolog- 
ical transition,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  report  that  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Conference  in  18G7  until  the  present  moment,  nothing 
has  occurred  to  disturb  its  harmony.  Both  churches  and  pastors 
have  stood  fast  "  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind,  striving  together 
for  the  faith  of  the  gospel."  The  churches  within  the  Conference 
are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  settled  pastors  have  been  en- 
gaged in  active  work  within  the  bounds  of  their  respective  par- 
ishes, and  in  various  missionary  and  other  labors  beyond  their 
immediate  limits.  The  Sunday  Schools  connected  with  the  several 
societies  are  in  a  health}^  state,  and  are  doing  an  excellent  work 
for  the  young.  Thej'  are  coming  to  be  more  and  more  regarded, 
as  they  ever  should  be,  as  feeders  of  the  church  and  congrega- 
tion. It  is  from  these  institutions  that  the  waste  by  deaths  and 
removals  is  to  be  repaired ;  and  while  the  religious  education 
of  children  and  youth  occupies  so  little  of  the  anxious  thought  of 
parents,  and  so  little  of  the  religious  element  is  mingled  with  the 
secular  education  of  the  young,  Sunday  Schools  must  be  more 
largely  depended  upon  for  that  careful  and  thorough  instruction  in 
the  principles,  doctrines  and  positive  ideas  of  Christianity^  which 
establish  the  mind  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  save  it  from 
destructive  worldly  influences  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  wreck  of 
christian  faith  on  the  other. 

The  mission  at  Vineyard  Haven,  among  seamen,  conducted  by 
Rev.  Daniel  W.  Stevens,  is  in  a  .highly  satisfactory  condition. 
For  several  years  Mr.  Stevens  has  labored  at  this  station  with  a 
fidelity  and  singleness  of  purpose  that  have  won  for  him  a  deserved 
place  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  "  that  go  down  to  i\ie  sea  in  ships, 
and  that  do  business  in  great  waters."  More  than  7000  entries 
are  made  at  this  port,  annually,  affording  the  missionary  a  wide 
scope  for  usefulness,  and  thousands  of  sailors  and  shipmasters, 
who  have  visited  the  free  reading  room,  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
the  social  evening  conference,  been  supplied  with  newspapers  and 
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other  profitable  reading  matter,  with  which  to  enliven  the  spare 
hours  of  an  otherwise  dull  vo3'age,  and  have  been  refreshed  with 
the  pure  water  supplied  to  vessels  without  charge,  recognize  with 
delight  the  Bethel  flag,  and  listen  with  inexpressible  pleasure  to 
the  booming  welcome  sent  forth  from  the  friendly  cannon,  fired  by 
the  missionary's  own  hand,  when  by  adverse  winds  or  stress  of 
weather  they  are  obliged  to  make  Vineyard  Haven  their  temporary 
abiding  place.  The  methods  pursued  by  our  brother  Stevens  in 
prosecuting  his  work  have  been  carefully  examined  and  cordially 
approved.  Isolated  as  he  is,  cut  off  from  many  of  the  privileges 
which  most  clergymen  would  esteem  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
comfort  and  success,  and  doing,  for  the  sake  of  a  constantly 
changing  constituency,  every  description  of  labor  "but  digging 
graves,"  our  brother  deserves  not  only  the  warmest  sympathy  of 
the  denomination,  but  the  amplest  material  support. 

The  missionary'  work  carried  on  by  Rev.  Frank  E.  Kittredge,  of 
Dighton,  Mass.,  in  connection  with  the  stated  duties  of  his  parish, 
has  been  followed  by  encouraging  results,  and  authorizes  a  gen- 
erous appropriation  for  its  continuance. 

At  present,  six  parishes  belonging  to  the  Conference  are  desti- 
tute of  pastors.  Rev.  E.  C.  Butler,  late  of  Fairhaven,  has  trans- 
ferred his  labors  to  the  first  parish  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  Rev.  F* 
Israel  has  removed  from  Taunton  to  his  former  parish  in  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  and  is  actively'  and  successfully  engaged  in 
ministerial  labors  there.  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks,  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church  in  Newport,  after  an  honored  ministry  of  thirty- 
five  years,  has  been  compelled  by  continued  ill  health  to  retire 
from  the  work  he  so  beautifully  adorned.  In  this  providential 
trial  he  has  not  only  the  sympathy  of  a  strongly  attached  people, 
but  of  the  entire  denomination  with  which  he  has  from  childhood 
been  identified.  May  the  days  still  allotted  to  him  be  as  tranquil 
and  happy,  as  the  years  of  his  ministry  have  been  useful.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  various  vacant  pulpits  in  our  Conference  will  soon 
be  filled  by  settled  pastors,  and  an  increased  energy  and  eflaciency 
thereby  be  given  to  our  united  endeavors. 

Two  ladies  have  been  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  christian 
ministry  within  this  Conference,  viz :  Miss  Mary  H.  Graves,  as 
pastor  over  the  Unitarian  Church  and  Society  in  Mansfield,  and 
Mrs.  Celia  Burleigh,  as  pastor  over  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society 
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in  Brooklyn,  Conn.  Miss  Graves  had,  previously  to  her  ordination, 
a  valuable  experience  as  the  superintendent  of  instruction  in  the 
Sunday  School,  which  prepared  the  way  for  an  easier  entrance 
upon  the  higher  and  more  responsible  duties  of  the  christian  min- 
istry, in  which  her  services  have  been  entirely  acceptable  to  ber 
charge ;  Mrs.  Burleigh  is  the  successor  of  our  excellent  brother, 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  T.  Stone,  and  brings  to  her  work  a  culture  and 
a  spirit  of  devotion  that  have  gained  for  her  a  warm  place  in  the 
affections  of  her  people. 

In  Providence  a  handsome  and  convenient  house  of  worship 
has  been  erected  for  the  church  and  congregation  of  the  Ministry 
at  Large.  The  house,  in  its  arrangements,  combines  utility  with 
attractiveness ;  has  one  of  the  most  commodious  Sunday  School 
rooms  in  the  city ;  has  a  large  and  convenient  parish  parlor  for 
social  and  other  occasions,  together  with  water  and  several  ante- 
rooms adapted  to  the  uses  of  this  most  comprehensive  form  of  the 
christian  ministry.  The  work  of  this  ministry  has  been  remark- 
ably prospered,  and  its  field  of  usefulness  is  constantly  enlarging. 

Besides  aiding  young  men  in  their  preparation  for  the  cliristian 
ministry,  most  of  the  churches  of  the  Conference  have  taken 
collections  for  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  also  for 
local  missionary  purposes.  In  all  its  work  the  Conference  has 
been  in  full  sjonpathy  with  the  parent  association,  and  where 
cooperation  has  been  deemed  desirable,  the  requests  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Conference  have  been  cordially  responded  to. 

In  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  story  of  the  Channing  Confer- 
ence for  the  past  two  years  has  now  been  told.  For  all  that  this 
body  has  been  able  to  do,  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  churches, 
and  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  individual  spiritual  life,  grati- 
tude is  due  to  Him,  without  whose  blessing  there  can  be  no  success 
worthy  of  the  name ;  and  for  the  future  our  prayer  is  that,  as  a 
people  acknowledging  the  leadership  of  Christ,  we  may  "  be  stead- 
fast, unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,"  and 
"  let  all  things  be  done  with  charity." 

Eev.  Wm.  R.  G.  Mellen  read  the  report  of  the  New 
York  and  Hudson  River  Conference. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  HUDSON  RIVER  CONFERENCE. 

BEV.  B.  D.  BUBR,  Secretary, 

In  presenting  you  a  second  report  of  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  New  York  and  Hudson  River  Conference,  let  me 
generally  say,  there  is  now  not  much  new  to  be  offered.  Little 
can  be  added  for  your  information  to  the  statement  made  two 
years  ago. 

Since  the  last  report  the  Conference  has  pursued  the  general 
line  of  policy  which  was  then  marked  out ;  namely,  instead  of 
being  now,  as  it  began  to  be,  a  body  whose  characteristic  purpose 
was  the  performance  of  missionary  work,  it  is  a  body  whose  meet- 
ings are  held,  mainly,  for  the  growth  of  church  fellowship  among 
its  members,  through  the  knowledge  of  each  other's  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  the  expressions  made  of  mutual  good- will  and  the  stimu- 
lant to  thought  and  feeling  which  our  meetings,  by  their  varied 
exercises,  tend  to  create. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direction  is  held  once  a  month.  At 
these  meetings  very  little  business,  properly  so  called,  is  trans- 
acted. The  business  department  seems  a  little  uncalled  for,  since 
we  have  given  up  our  missionary  plan  of  operations,  and  have 
come  to  be  a  conference  seeking  help  through  fellowship.  We 
now  exercise  very  little  of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers : 
these  being  almost  wholly  entrusted  to  other  hands ;  but  ft-om 
time  to  time  we  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  exercise  them,  and 
then  work  of  considerable  importance  is  performed.  The  American 
Unitarian  Association  has  again  and  again  efiSciently  acted  within 
the  limits  of  our  Conference,  through  the  prior  action  and 
recommendation  of  the  Conference  itself.  This  seems,  then,  to 
be  a  good  reason  why  this  organization,  the  Conference,  I  mean, 
should  be  maintained  ;  namely,  that  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation may  be  able  to  act  in  a  wiser  and  more  efficient  manner 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible ;  its  information  is  thus  rendered 
more  reliable,  and  it  is  able  to  discharge  its  duty  more  satisfac- 
torily. We  hold  three  meetings  a  year.  These  meetings  are  full 
of  interest,  are  well  attended,  and  some  society  in  the  Conference 
is  always  ready  to  extend  to  the  Conference  a  cordial  greeting. 
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The  peculiar  feature  of  our  meetings  is  a  triennial  report  from  all 
our  societies.  Our  meetings*  are  marked  by  great  harmony  of  the 
spirit,  while  no  conference  has  greater  diversity  of  gifts  than  ours  ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  say,  I  think  this  harmony  of  feeling  is  deepen- 
ing. We  are  none  the  less  pronounced  than  ever,  in  the  expres- 
sion of  our  opinions,  and  we  are  none  .the  less  good  friends  on 
account  of  it.  In  fact,  the  more  we  know  of  each  other,  we  find 
in  each  other,  as  is  natural,  more  to  respect  and  love.  If  our 
local  conferences  did  no  more  than  this,  we  should  find  most  ample 
reason  for  seeking  their  continued  prosperity  ;  because  the  spirit  of 
our  faith,  tending  as  it  manifestly  does  to  individualism,  needs  a 
counter  spirit  to  give  our  denomination  stability.  Our  conferences 
give  that  counter  spirit  by  inducing  love  and  fellowship.  It  is 
then  impossible  to  praise  them  too  highly,  or  to  feel  too  great  an 
interest  in  their  behalf. 

The  New  York  and  Hudson  River  Conference  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Fellowship.  This  was  done 
at  the  meeting  at  Newburg,  Oct.,  1870,  before  the  National  Con- 
ference met  in  New  York.  The  Board  of  Direction  was  made  this 
committee  ;  and  their  duties  are,  in  the  language  of  the  resolution 
appointing  it,  to  "  examine  the  testimonials  of  such  as  desire  to 
become  members  of  the  Conference  and  enter  the  Unitarian  min- 
istry." We  believe  in  the  expediency,  the  necessity  and  the  justice 
of  this  action,  and  regret  that  some  of  our  conferences  have  seen 
fit  to  neglect  the  suggestion  of  the  National  Conference  with  re- 
gard to  the  matter  which  very  vitally  concerns  our  ecclesiastical 
well-being.  We  have  but  to  look  to  the  other  professions,  law  and 
medicine,  to  find  the  warrant  and  justification  for  such  an  action, 
as  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee  contemplates.  Let  us, 
indeed,  be  as  wise  as  the  children  of  this  world,  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Master's  teaching.  One  cannot  but  inquire,  if  the  care  of  the  bodj-, 
the  defence  of  personal  rights  and  property  are  of  so  much  more 
importance  than  the  care  of  spiritual  interests,  that  in  their  case, 
all  our  intelligence,  wisdom  and  zeal  shall  be  expended?  Shall 
men's  spiritual  concerns,  we  ask,  be  not  as  wisely  provided  for 
as  we  provide  for  these?  This  Conference  is  debarred  by  the  ex- 
press language  of  its  constitution,  as  well  as  by  the  general  senti- 
ment of  our  body,  from  imposing  any  doctrinal  test  as  a  condition 
of  its  fellowship.      But  circumstances  demand  that  we  shall  be 
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careful  to  require  the  presence  of  the  other  qualifications  which  are 
needed  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  ministry  among  us,  in  those 
who  seek  that  ministry. 

We  have  to  announce  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  .Conference  in 
Tro}',  the  society  in  Iloosac,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Carson 
Parker,  was  admitted  to  our  fellowship  upon  recommendation  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  their  application 
for  admission.  The  number  of  societies  belonging  to  our  Con- 
ference is  now  thirteen. 

Acknow^ledging,  therefore,  the  general  prosperity  of  our  Con- 
ference, we  have  to  lament  the  fact,  that  too  much  indifference 
prevails  towards  it  among  our  cliurches ;  rather,  w^e  regret  that 
there  is  not  a  much  greater  interest  shown  in  its  prosperity.  That 
there  is  not  this  greater  interest  manifested  may  be  attributed  to 
two  causes,  of  which  a  word  may  be  offered  as  illustrating  our  own 
prospects  and  our  word  is  equally  to  us  all. 

1st.  There  is  too  little  work  done,  and  there  is  comparatively  too 
much  of  mere  conference  or  talk,  which  is  unconnected  with  action, 
for  our  good.  To  call  out  and  unite  our  whole  force,  We  need 
something  more  tangible  than  the  establishment  among  us  of  good 
will  and  fellowship.  Even  if  gaining  this  is  our  end  in  meeting, 
there  is  nothing  so  effective  as  to  engage  in  the  carrying  forward 
of  some  religious  work  in  which  we  can  all  unite.  This  will  be 
found  the  sure  precursor  of  fellowship.  It  is  to  be  wislied,  then, 
that  in  all  our  meetings,  we  might  have  before  us  something  to  be 
done,  as  well  as  something  to  be  said.  We  should  feel  ourselves, 
individually  and  collectively  responsible,  for  the  progress  of  our 
cause  within  the  borders  of  our  conferences.  We  should  feel, 
unless  things  are  improving  everywhere  about  us,  we,  as  a  Confer 
ence,  are  at  fault.  It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  see,  that  where  our 
help  can  be  given,  there  it  shall  be  generously  offered.  We  should 
feel,  not  bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  our  own  churches,  but  under 
obligation  to  see  that  each  and  everj^  sister  church  has  afforded  it, 
whatever  will  best  minister  to  its  welfare.  Where  churches  can 
be  established,  we  are  to  see  that  the  proper  steps  be  taken  to  lay 
the  foundations  and  we  are  to  superintend  the  building,  as  it  goes 
up.  We  would,  in  short,  have  our  conferences  working  bodies  for 
the  sake  of  fellowship  and  zeal.  If  these  be  our  powers  and  duties, 
then,  finally,  we  are  to  possess  the  requisite  means  that  these  may 
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be  actualized  ;  somehow,  then,  we  are  to  command  the  money  for 
the  fulfilment  of  our  ends. 

2d.  There  will  be  more  fellowship,  when  we  see  our  duty  more 
clearly  than  now,  to  be  helpful  to  each  other.  All  our  churches 
are  only  more  or  less  strong,  and  no  church  is  so  strong,  that  it 
should  not  pray  to  be  made  stronger  and  believe  it  can  be  made 
so ;  and  every  church,  weak  as  compared  with  some  others,  has 
the  right  to  ask  for  the  assistance  of  the  stronger  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  one  will  be  for  the  edification  of  all.  No  church  is 
so  strong,  that  it  can  afford  to  suflfer  any  church  to  die  out  for  the 
want  of  its  assistance  and  no  church  fails  and  dies,  that  it  does 
not  help  drag  neighboring  churches  down  with  it.  "  We  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another."  We  believe  that  to  attempt  the  founding 
of  new  churches  is  not  so  much  needed,  as  the  resuscitation,  or 
support  of  those  in  our  fold,  that  now  have  merely  a  being,  or  have 
only  a  name  to  live.  This  work,  to  vitalize  our  feeble  churches  is 
easier  for  us  than  the  establishment  of  new  ones  and,  I  am  con- 
vinced, promises  more  in  the  end  for  the  spread  of  our  truth.  Let 
us  be  less  ambitious,  possessed,  that  is,  by  less  of  a  going-round 
spirit  and  be  more  stable,  heeding  the  warning  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
church  in  Sardis,  "  Be  watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  which 
remain,  that  are  ready  to  die."  We  have  seen,  with  quite  too  much 
supineness,  churches  chill  and  afterwards  freeze,  that  might  have 
been  saved  to  life  'and  work.  Let  us,  then,  put  our  loving  arms 
about  any  such  churches  in  the  limits  of  any  of  our  local  confer- 
ences and  help  them  tenderly  and  wisely,  as  is  our  christian  duty. 

This  spirit  of  helpfulness  will  send  a  new  life  through  all  our 
body,  and  the  habit  of  acting  by  it  will  enlist,  in  the  meetings 
of  our  conferences,  not  a  mere  passing  interest,  nor  the  interest  of 
those  whose  voice  and  presence  give  but  little  weight  in  our  meet- 
ings; but  the  voice  and  presence  and  weight  of  those  whom, 
to-day,  we  specially  need  to  have  regularly  with  us,  will  be  there. 
They  will  then  come,  because  they  will  see  that  our  meetings 
mean  work  and  are  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  future  life  and 
strength ;  and  the  work  of  the  Master  shall  then  prosper  in  our 
hands. 

Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direction  of  the  New 
York  and  Hudson  River  Conference  in  Oct.,  and  approved. 
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Rev.  Adams  Ayer  of  Boston  moved  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  named  by  the  chair  to  nominate  a  list  of  officers  for 
the  Conference.     Adopted. 

RECESS. 


2  P.  M.  The  President  announced  the  Committee  on  nom- 
inations, Messrs.  Henry  Chapin,  Worcester,  John  E.  Wil- 
I.IAMS  of  New  York  and  Artemas  Carter  of  Chicago. 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Edes  read  the  report  of  the  Cape  Cod  Con- 
ference. 


CAPE     COD     CONFERENCE. 

REV.  JAMES  H.  COLLINS,  Secretary. 

Tms  Cape  Cod  Conference  is  young  in  years,  small  in  numbers 
and  limited  in  geographical  extent.  It  was  formed  in  Barnstable 
in  November,  1870,  out  of  the  three  Cape  Unitarian  societies  of 
Barnstable,  Sandwich  and  Brewster.  About  a  year  from  the  time 
of  its  organization  it  was  joined  by  the  society  in  Nantucket. 

There  have  been  four  meetings  of  the  Conference  since  its  for- 
mation ;  these  have  been  conducted  in  the  usual  manner.  A  con- 
ference sermon  has  been  preached  by  a  gentleman  from  abroad, 
and  an  essay  read  by  a  member  of  the  Conference  followed  in 
either  case  by  a  discussion  of  the  topics  thus  presented. 

The  meetings  have  usually  been  attended  by  large  delegations 
and,  by  those  who  have  been  present  at  them,  have  been  felt  to  be 
both  interesting  and  edifying.  At  the  same  time  we  have  to 
regret  that  they  have  not  excited  a  more  general  interest,  particu- 
larly in  the  places  where  our  meetings  have  been  held ;  a  fact 
evidenced  in  the  small  number  present  on  these  occasions. 

In  regard  to  the  effects  wrought  by  our  Conference,  one  obvious 
and  important  one  has  been  to  bring  our  societies  together  and 
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by  means  of  a  better  aquaintaneeship,  to  bind  them  to  each  other 
in  closer  bonds  of  interest  and  sympathy ;  for  this,  its  social  influ- 
ence and  the  good  which  follows  in  its  train,  we  cannot  but  set  a 
high  value  upon  it. 

Through  the  discussions  of  interesting  and  important  subjects 
in  which  we  have  engaged,  and  the  social  interchange  enjoyed,  the 
ministers  have  derived  a  stimulus,  the  benefits  of  which,  not  eon- 
fined  to  them,  have  gone  forth  to  their  congregations. 

In  the  wa}'^  of  missionary  enterprise,  we  have  been  able,  from 
the  circumstances  of  our  position,  to  do  but  little.  We  hope, 
however,  that  one  if  not  two  new  societies  may  be  added  to  our 
Conference  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  3'ear. 

The  Business  Confimittee  reported  an  order  of  business 
which  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PLYMOUTH  AND  BAY   CONFERENCE. 

REV.  w.  n.  FISH,  Secretary. 

The  Plymouth  and  Bay  Conference,  organized  in  the  ancient 
church  of  the  First  Parish  of  Ilingham,  Feb.  5,  1867,  still  contin- 
ues in  vigorous  life,  and  seems  to  its  friends  to  be  fulfillincr  its 
early  promise  of  usefulness.  It  consists  of  sixteen  churches, 
extending  along  the  South  Siiore,  from  Cohasset  to  Ilingham,  and 
inland,  a  few  miles,  to  the  Bridgewaters  and  Eastons ;  and  also 
helps  sustain  two  or  three  missionar}'  stations  within  its  limits. 
All  of  these  churches,  excepting  two,  have  settled  ministers ;  and 
are  not  only  self-supporting  but  most  of  them  are  able  to  render 
effective  aid  to  feeble  churches,  both  near  and  distant.  This  abil- 
it}',  however,  it  must  be  frankly  confessed,  is  rather  latent  than 
manifest ;  waiting,  perhaps,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  with  many 
other  of  our  churches,  to  be  awakened  and  called  into  use  as  a 
reserved  force,  by  some  great  emergency  or  new  and  inspiring  de- 
mand. But  though  deficient  in  generous  activity  for  our  common 
cause,  if  measured  by  the  true  christian  ideal,  I  believe  that 
most  of  them  have,  nevertheless,  done  their  proportionate  part, 
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from  year  to  year,  towards  raising  the  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars annually  solicited  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  as 
the  essential  means  of  accomplishing  its  christian  work ;  and  I 
think  they  can  be  confidently  trusted  for  equally  liberal  contribu- 
tions in  the  future. 

For  several  years  a  few  of  even  our  strongest  churches  have 
seriously  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  Association  in  appropriating 
money,  in  various  cases,  thinking  it  sometimes  too  liberal,  and 
sometimes  not  liberal  enough ;  and  just  now  the  question  is  being 
discussed  among  us,  whether  the  Conference  or  the  parent  asso- 
ciation shall   be  entrusted  with  the  means  which  the   churches 
raise,  and  so  used  for  local  or  for  general  purposes.     When  we 
come  to  a  vote  on  this  subject,  as  we  probably  shall,  at  our  next 
regular  meeting,  I  think  we  shall  vote  very  unitedly,  that  we  will 
support  the  method  which  the  general  sentiment  and  judgment  of 
the  denomination  shall  decide  to  be  the  most  effective  for  the 
advancement  of  the  general  cause  which  the  national  body  here 
convened  represents.     Some  of  us,  at  least,  appreciatively  and 
gratefully  recognize  the  fact,  that  man}',  if  not  all,  of  our  churches 
and  ministers,  and  all  of  our  local  conferences  owe  much  of  the 
new  life  that  has  eonxe  into  them,  saving  them  from  decline,  if  not 
from  death,  to  the  National  Conference  acting  in  unison  with  the 
American  Unitarian  Association ;   thence  we  say,  with  emphasis 
and  earnestness,  let  these   two   general  bodies.  Conference  and 
Association,  be  generously  and  vigorously'  sustained,  as  absolutely 
essential   instrumentalities,  whatever   may  become  of  any  one's 
method  of  appropriating  money  raised  by  our  churches.     I  am 
sure  that  our  Plymouth  and  Bay  Conference  will   say  this ;  with 
unanimity  acting  upon  the  familiar  and  trite,  yet  significant  motto : 
''United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall."     We  ma}^  discuss  the  ques- 
tion, how  best  to  appropriate  our  money  ?  and  presume,  perhaps, 
to  criticise,  advise,  and  possibly,  from  time  to  time,  strongly  ob- 
ject to  the  action  of  the  directors  of  the  Association  ;  but  endeavor 
to  do  it  all,  in  the  "unity  of  the  spirit  and  the  bonds  of  peace  /' 
believing  equally  in  the  churches,  in  the  local  conferences,  in  the 
National  Conference,  in  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and 
in  the  Church  Universal,  as  over  all ;  earnestly  wishing  to  see  them 
all  vigorously  supported  in  the  most  devoted  and  catholic  spirit. 
It  is  no  foregone,  settled  conclusion  with  us,  that  our  Conference, 
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and  not  the  Association,  must  appropriate  the  funds  our  churches 
annually  raise  ;  nor  do  we  discuss  the  question  in  any  schismatic, 
or  dogmatic  attitude.  We  only  seek,  in  the  interest  of  our  com- 
mon cause  and  in  a  fraternal  spirit,  the  best,  most  effective 
method  of  appropriation  ;  and  hope  that  we  may  all  find  satisfac- 
tion and  unity  upon  the  subject  in  the  discussion  of  it,  that  is  to 
come  up  before  this  body. 

Our  Conference,  we  think,  has  been  a  success,  to  as  great  an 
extent,  in  most  respects,  as  we  could  have  reasonably  anticipated. 
It  has,  as  before  intimated,  awakened  new  religious  and  social  life 
in  our  churches,  and  brought  them  to  a  much  better  acquaintance 
with  each,  and  into  more  cooperative  relations  than  they  were 
ever  in  before,  or  than  they  would  have  been  brought  into  by  anj' 
other  instrumentality  put  into  use  by  them.  Its  meetings  have 
been  thus  far  quarterly,  and  in  most  instances,  they  have  been  well 
attended  by  delegates  from  nearly  all  our  churches,  the  last  one, 
which  was  held  last  week,  at  South  Scituate,  as  large  as  any  pre- 
vious one ;  and  none  of  our  churches,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  seem 
yet  to  grow  weary  of  the  burden  of  sustaining  them  by  the  aid  of 
even  the  somewhat  costly  and  laborious  collation  system.  The 
general  complaint  is  that  the  sessions  are  usually  too  short,  for 
both  personal  gratification  and  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 

But  then  our  Conference,  like  the  churches  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, is  greatly  deficient  in  that  one  important  element  which  is 
the  absolutely  essential  motive  power  of  all  vigorous,  efficient  and 
enduring  religious  bodies ;  and  that  one  thing  is,  spiritual  life, 
the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  so  fully  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ : 
that  and  its  outflowing  humanity  which  devotedly  and  earnestly 
labors  for  the  overthrow  of  all  evil,  and  the  establishment  of  all 
good  in  the  world.  And  when  1  say  this,  I  say  what  is  evidently 
true  of  all  religious  bodies,  from  the  Roman  Church,  down  or  up, 
through  all  the  sects,  to  the  Free  Religious  Association.  These 
are  all  greatly  deficient,  in  this  "one  thing  needful,"  which  so  dis- 
tinguished, in  our  own  ranks,  Channing  and  Parker,  giving  them 
great  power,  not  only  over  the  understandings  of  men,  but  over 
their  souls,  their  consciences,  their  affections,  as  well ;  and  making 
them  inspirers  of  religious  faith  and  hope  and  an  exultant  joy,  in 
the  good  God  and  Father  of  all.  Our  people  have  been  getting 
negations  and  speculations  enough,  and  enough  of  metaphysics 
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and  science,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  ''good,  bad  and  indifferent," 
for  their  heads,  bat  not  enough  of  that  bread  of  God,  which 
Cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  spiritual  life  unto  the  world, 
not  enough  of  inspiration  and  warmth  for  their  hearts.  The 
"Thoughts  of  Channing,"  the  "Ten  Sermons"  of  Parker;  the 
"Hynms  of  the  Spirit ;"  these,  and  such  as  these,  high  utterances 
on  the  soul's  relation  to  God,  on  its  dependence,  its  obligations, 
its  truth,  its  joy,  its  hope  and  on  individual  and  social  responsibil- 
ity and  dutj'  seem  to  me  far  too  much  neglected  now,  by  a  great 
many  who  are  patiently,  or  impatiently,  waiting  to  hear  the  last 
word  of  science,  before  they  will  venture  to  affirm,  or  believe,  with 
any  positiveness,  even  in  God  and  the  immortal  life.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  though  this  body  has  so  much  external  work 
to  do  —  statements  of  faith,  perhaps,  to  consider,  or  reconsider ; 
methods  of  raising  and  appropriating  money  to  discuss ;  work  for 
the  future  to  lay  out  and  so  on  ;  and  though  it  has  all  too  little 
time  to  do  justice  to  even  these  important  matters,  this  great 
meeting  will,  nevertheless,  be  a  failure  in  a  very  important  respect, 
unless  a  positively  religious  influence  is  exerted  by  it  on  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  those  assembled,  an  influence  that  shall  lift  us  up, 
morally  and  spiritually,  nearer  to  God  and  heaven ;  give  us  cheer- 
ing and  encouraging  views  of  man  and  Providence;  inspire  us 
with  faith,  hope  and  love  ;  and  send  us  out  into  the  world  to  work 
earnestly  and  vigorously  for  righteousness  and  universal  human- 
ity, and  for  the  extension  of  the  divine  kingdom  throughout  the 
earth.  Hence  I  will  not  consume  your  time,  even  to  the  full  use 
of  the  ten  minutes  allotted  me,*  with  any  further  dry  details  re- 
specting our  Conference. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NORFOLK  CONFERENCE  OF  UNITA- 
RIAN AND  OTHER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

REV.  J.  H.  wiGOiK,  Secretary. 

Location  and  Name.  —  This  Conference  is  located  in  Massa- 
chusetts and,  as  its  name  indicates,  in  Norfolk  County. 

It  does  not  call  itself  the  Norfolk  County  Conference,  for  the 
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simple  reason  that  the  Conference  is  not  coextensive  with   the 
county. 

Two  churches  belonging  to  it  are  within  the  limits  of  Middlesex 
Count}-.  The  four  churches  in  Dorchester  and  the  two  in  Boston 
Highlands,  though  originally  belonging  to  Norfolk  County,  have 
been  transferred  territorially  to  Suffolk  County,  by  the  annexation 
of  their  localities  to  Boston ;  but  these  churches  have  preferred  to 
retain  their  ecclesiastical  relations  with  the  Norfolk  Conference. 

The  Churches  Composing  It.  —  This  Conference  comprises 
twenty-three  churches  honestly  counting  only  those  which  have  a 
genuine  legal  existence,  and  maintain  their  connection  with  the 
denomination. 

These  churches  are  the  Roxbury  First,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Dorchester 
First  and  Third,  Neponset,  Harrison  Square,  Brookline,  Canton, 
Dedham,  West  Dedham,  Dover,  Grantville,  Hyde  Park,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Medfield,  Milton,  Needham,  Quincy,  Sharon,  Sherbom, 
Walpole,  West  Roxbury  and  Eliot.  Eliot  was  formerly  South 
Natick  but  recently  has  been  rechristened  Eliot,  in  honor  of  the 
great  apostle  to  the  Natick  Indians,  who  translated  the  Bible  into 
the  aboriginal  tongue.  Nineteen  of  these  churches  are  self-sup- 
porting ;  four  only,  Dover,  Eliot,  Hyde  Park  and  Needham  having 
received  recent  help  from  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 
These  twenty-three  churches  are  all  distinctively  Unitarian. 

Rev.  Geo.  Hill  of  Norwood  (formerly  South  Dedham)  and  Rev. 
A.  J.  Patterson  of  Boston  Highlands,  both  Universalists,  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Conference,  and  held  places  on  its  board  of  gov- 
ernment ;  but  their  churches  were  never  represented,  having  their 
own  absorbing  sectarian  affiliations,  and  these  gentlemen  soon 
found  their  duties  so  conflicting,  especially  when  financial  and  mis- 
sionary questions  were  involved,  that  it  was  evidently  mutually 
beneficial  for  them  no  longer  to  continue  the  membership,  although 
still  bound  to  us  by  fraternal  ties  of  the  strongest  social  and  chris- 
tian fellowship.  Seventeen  of  our  churches  are  the  ancient  first 
parishes  coeval  with  their  towns,  and  were  once  Trinitarian  in  the- 
ology as  well  as  Congregational  in  polity  ;  viz. :  —  Brookline,  Can- 
ton, Dedham,  West  Dedham,  Dorchester,  Dover,  Eliot,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Medfield,  Milton,  Needham,  Quincy,  Roxbury,  West  Rox- 
bury, Sharon,  Sherborn  and  Walpole.     The  remaining  six  were 
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originally  established  upon  Unitarian  as  well  as  Congregational 
foundations.  The  Dorchester  Third  was  founded  in  1813 ;  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Neponset  and  Harrison  Square  are  not  yet  thirty  years 
old ;  while  Hyde  Park  and  Grantville  have  come  into  being  since 
the  formation  of  the  Conference,  and  partly  through  its  instrumen- 
tality. 

Pastors.  —  Six  churches  are  without  pastors.  Rev.  T.  J.  Mum- 
ford  left  the  Dorchester  Third  to  edit  the  "  Christian  Register  ;" 
Rev.  F.  H.  Hedge,  D.D.  has  gone  from  Brookline  to  a  German 
Professorship  in  Harvard  University  ;  Revs.  Wm.  Brown,  Elisha 
Gifford  and  G.  F.  Piper  have  left,  respectively,  Sherborn,  West 
Dedham,  and  Canton ;  and  Sharon  has,  for  several  years,  been 
inactive  and  pastorless,  though  its  meeting  house  is  in  good  order, 
and  it  is  hoped  will  not  remain  much  longer  closed.  Harrison 
Square,  Needham  and  Dover  have  no  settled  pastors,  but  are  in 
charge,  respectively,  of  Revs.  H.  C.  Badger  and  S.  W.  Bush  of 
Boston  and  C.  S.  Locke  of  West  Dedham,  and  are  doing  well, 
though  these  brethren  cannot  expediently  reside  in  the  places 
where  they  preach. 

The  death  of  Rev.  C.  J.  Bo  wen,  two  years  ago,  was  a  severe 
loss,  not  only  to  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Church,  but  to  the  Conference 
in  which  he  w^as  very  active. 

R€v.  C.  C.  Carpenter  of  Boston  Highlands,  A.  C.  Nickerson  of 
Neponset,  H.  C.  Badger  of  Harrison  Square,  A.  B.  Vorse  of  Grant- 
ville, F.  C.  Williams  of  Hyde  Park,  F.  T.  Washburn  of  Milton, 
S.  W.  Bush  of  Needham  and  A.  M.  Haskell  of  West  Roxbury,  have 
professionally  entered  the  Conference  since  its  last  national  report 
was  presented.  Only  one  church,  Milton,  has  two  ministers,  the 
senior  pastor.  Rev.  J.  H.  Morrison,  D.D.  devoting  his  time  to  the 
"  Monthly  Religious  Magazine." 

Meeting  Houses.  —  Only  the  Hyde  Park  Society  worships  in  a 
hall,  and  its  members  are  making  active  exertions  to  build,  and 
have  a  right  to  ask  the  fraternal  help  of  the  Conference.  Mt. 
Pleasant  has  greatly  improved  its  vestry.  Dover,  Eliot  and 
Jamaica  Plain  have  much  improved  and  beautified  their  churches. 
The  Grantville  friends  have  bought  Mangus  Hall  and  refitted  it  for 
a  chapel  at  an  entire  cost  of  less  than  two  thousand  dollars.  This 
sum  was  raised  from  outside  largely  with  the  help  of  the  ofllcers 
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of  the  Conference,  and  without  this  aid  the  enterprise  would  not 
have  been  as  soon,  if  ever,  completed.  In  this  instance  the  power 
of  the  Conference  to  act  immediately  determined  the  consolida- 
tion, within  a  few  months,  of  a  working  church,  free  from  debt, 
and  able  to  pay  a  clear  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Home  Missions. —  According  to  the  last  completed  report  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  1870-71,  every  church  in  this 
Conference  contributes  to  the  Association  funds,  the  aggregate 
amounting  to  about  sixty-five  hundred  dollars. 

Churches  receiving  help  from  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion rightly  contributed  to  its  support  in  return. 

The  churches  have  also  done  their  duty  towards  the  Sunday 
School  Society,  the  Children's  Mission,  Flower  Mission  and  other 
charities.  The  Conference  has  also  tried  to  spread  the  true  gospel 
within  its  own  territory,  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  money 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

The  Hyde  Park  minister  broke  ground  at  Randolph  and  preached 
there  successfully  some  months,  but  has  held  no  meetings  there 
the  past  year.  Through  Rev.  D.  N.  Utter,  then  a  member  of  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School,  a  society  was  started  in  West  Medway. 
The  expense  of  preaching  was  awhile  sustained  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  but  finally  the  movement  passed  into  Uni- 
versalist  hands,  the  proposed  building  was  not  erected,  and  at 
present  Unitarians  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  enterprise,  if  it 
has  not  been  altogether  given  up. 

In  Newton  Highlands,  Rev.  S.  W.  Bush  held  a  series  of  after- 
noon services,  in  1871-72,  and  an  organization  was  initiated,  but 
never  perfected. 

The  secretary,  in  Oct.,  1871,  commenced  a  series  of  evening  ser- 
vices in  Natick,  a  large  and  flourishing  village.  Good  audiences 
attended,  numbering  from  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  the  same  faces  were  seen  week  after  week.  The  services  con- 
tinued nine  months,  the  worshippers  raising  meanwhile  about  two 
hundred  dollars,  enough  to  pay  for  a  hall  and  travelling  expenses. 
An  organization  was  partially  efiTected  and  might  perhaps  have 
been  perfected,  had  the  secretary  or  any  other  minister  been  able 
to  give  whole  Sundays  to  the  enterprise.  It  is  still  hoped  that 
the  seed  sown  may  fructify,  but  at  present  the  meetings  are  dis- 
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oontinued.  These  facts  point  to  the  need  of  circuit  preaching,  and 
even  in  old  Norfolk,  where  Unitarianism  is  well  rooted,  an  active 
man  would  find  enough  to  do  in  a  dozen  busy  villages  where  "  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  as  Unitarians  interpret  it,  has  no  insti- 
tutional foothold. 

Local  Finances. —  The  finances  of  the  Conference  are  in  good 
condition.  Two  years  ago  there  was  a  constantly  renewed  deficit 
which  was  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  ofllcers,  but  since  that 
time  a  collection  has  been  taken  at  every  session.  The  result  is 
that  expenses  are  fully  and  easily  met,  and  the  overplus  with  ad- 
ditions was  on  one  occasion  given  to  an^utside  charity.  * 

Sunday  Schools.  —  The  Sunday  Schools  are  well  cared  for, 
and  evince  marked  improvement,  within  a  few  years,  especially  in 
Neponset,  Canton,  West  Dedham,  Milton,  Sherborn  and  Med- 
field.  This  improvement  tends  to  show  the  advantage  of  a  system 
of  uniform  and  general  lessons. 

Conference  Meetings  and  Policy.  —  This  Conference  was  or- 
ganized in  1866  and  has  held  nineteen  sessions.  These  meetings 
have  been  held  in  seventeen  diflerent  churches,  thus  nearly  com- 
pleting the  round  of  the  societies  composing  the  Conference. 

One  church,  the  Mt.  Pleasant,  Boston  Highlands,  has  enter- 
tained it  twice  ;  and  once  a  session  was  held  beyond  its  limits  in 
the  village  of  South  Framingham,  in  the  wish  that  such  a  meet- 
ing would  facilitate  the  formation  of  a  parish  there.  The  move- 
ment afterwards  stopped  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  on  that 
occasion  the  Conference  assembled  by  special  invitation,  in  the 
Baptist  Church,  whose  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Filmer,  participated  in 
the  day's  exercises. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Conference  to  assemble  in  places 
where  there  are  weak  societies,  believing  that  the  best  prescrip- 
tion for  any  parochial  ailment  is  such  a  gathering.  To  this  end 
the  Conference  voted  that  all  its  sessions  should  be  basket  meet- 
ings ;  that  is,  that  delegates  should  carry  their  own  refreshments, 
unless  specially  requested  not  to  do  so  by  the  societ}'  visited. 
This  vote  has  been  carried  into  practice,  and  the  custom  not  only 
makes  the  Conference  more  independent  in  assemblies,  but  places 
all  churches  upon  a  conference  level.    The  beneficial  effects  of  this 
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policy  have  been  manifest  in  several  instances,  but  particularly  in 
the  Grantville  meeting,  where  money  was  raised  on  the  spot  to 
complete  the  purchase  of  the  church. 

Every  session  has  been  well  attended.  Nearl}'  all  the  churches 
have  been  represented.  Even  rainy  days  and  bad  roads  have  not 
prevented  goodly  assemblages.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
as  the  churches  are  so  situated  that  the  lines  of  railroad  do  not 
directly  connect  them,  and  delegates  are  often  obliged,  either  to 
drive  long  distances,  or  to  go  into  Boston  by  one  line  and  out  by 
another ;  a  difficulty  which  suggests  the  question  whether  a  divis- 
^ion  of  conferences  by  railroad  lines  would  not  be  preferable  to 
the  present  division  by  ancient  count}^  boundaries,  inasmuch  as, 
already  the  churches  in  the  Norfolk  Conference  certainly  are  often 
brought  into  closer  contact  with  some  churches  in  other  conferences 
than  with  many  within  their  own  borders,  and  could  meet  with 
them  more  readily  in  convention. 

The  clergy  in  their  attendance  have  not  done  as  well  as  the 
laity  ;  "so  many  delegates  without  the  pastor,"  being  often  the 
response  when  the  roll  of  churches  is  called. 

Dentists  and  railway  superintendents  attend  their  conventions, 
but  many  ministers  have  not  yet  learned  to  carry  business  into 
their  religion,  and  manage  that  as  systematically  as  the}^  do  the 
public  schools  and  their  private  fortunes. 

In  other  denominations  it  is  noticeable  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ's  precepts,  those  who  are  "  chief  among "  the 
disciples,  and  ''whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches,"  are  the  "ser- 
vants of  all,"  lifting  regularly  the  cross  of  denominatronal  duty. 

Among  Unitarians,  leading  preachers  are  often  less  inclined  to 
take  their  share  in  this  department  of  ecclesiastical  labor,  partly 
because  even  if  the}'  have  the  time  and  health  necessary  for  attend- 
ing them,  they  either  do  not  believe  much  in  conferences,  or  mis- 
takenly think  that  with  their  peculiar  gifts,  they  can  do  little  good 
in  this  direction. 

Certainly  the  Norfolk  Conference  is  less  efficient  than  it  might 
be  but  for  the  indifference  of  some  of  its  pastors,  distinguished 
for  scholarship  and  eloquence,  who  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
churches  in  a  high  and  well  merited  degree,  yet  who  not  only 
absent  themselves  from  the  conference  of  churches  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, but  do  not  give  notice  of  the  conference  meetings  to  their 
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congregations  or  in  any  way  interest  themselves  in  its  affairs.  In 
this,  of  course,  they  exercise  their  rightful  congregational  indepen- 
dence. To  ask  of  brethren,  whose  pens  and  pulpits  do  so  much 
for  the  gospel,  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  a  county  conference 
would  be  to  ask  them  to  waste  their  energies ;  but  is  it  too  much 
to  solicit  and  expect  their  presence,  countenance  and  general  aid  in 
bringing  together  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people"  who  are  of 
one  denominational  mind? 

The  laity,  however,  interest  themselves  more  and  more  in  the 
Conference,  and  notwithstanding  the  moral  and  social  support 
lost  through  the  coldness  above  referred  to,  the  Conference  has 
increased  in  interest,  and  has  thrust  its  roots  deep  into  the  affec- 
tions of  the  churches. 

Its  debates  have  been  more  and  more  practical.  There  never 
has  been  a  foolish  doctrinal  or  disintegrating  discussion  at  one  of 
its  meetings,  or  a  serious  disagreement  in  its  ranks ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  by  and  by,  all  Unitarians,  "  from  the  least  unto  the 
greatest,"  will  shake  off  their  lethargy  and  unbelief,  and  learn  that 
a  true  fajth  in  Unitarian  Christianity  involves  faith  and  activity 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  conference  christians  who 
attend  its  sessions,  but  "  stand  all  the  day  idle "  in  their  home 
viuej-ards. 

It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that,  unless  the  individual  churches 
are  thoroughly  sustained,  the  conference  which  is  a  conference  of 
churches  will  perish  ingloriously.  A  state  might  as  well  try  to 
thrive  without  thriving  towns,  as  a  conference  to  expect  to  flourish 
without  industrious  churches. 

What  is  our  condition?     Good,  every  way. 

What  are  our  prospects  ?    What  we  choose  to  make  them. 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  CONFERENCE. 

REV.  J.  F.  MOORS,  Secretary. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Conference  comprises  the  twelve  Unita- 
rian societies  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  from  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts to  Brattleboro,  Vermont.     We  have  two  meetings  a  year, 
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held  but  for  a  single  day.  These  meetiDgs  are  well  attended  ;  usu- 
ally every  society  is  represented  not  only  by  a  full  set  of  delegates, 
but  by  many  other  persons  besides.  These  meetings  are  of  much 
interest  to  all  our  societies  ;  for  their  social  influence  they  are  inval- 
uable, and  by  them  many  of  our  people  are  brought  into  personal 
contact  with  the  spirit  and  work  of  our  denomination.  The  local 
conference  has  taken  the  place  of  the  meetings  of  the  ministerial 
association.  The  ministers  of  the  neighborhood  do  not  meet  each 
other  as  often,  do  not  know  each  other  as  well,  as  they  did  under 
the  old  plan.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  there  is  a  decline  of 
ministerial  fellowship. 

The  more  popular  meetings  of  the  Conference  in  place  of  the 
strictly  ministerial  gathering  is  only  one  among  many  causes  of 
this  change.  The  individual  societies  and  the  church  at  large  are 
gainers  by  the  conference  sj'stem.  No  one  thinks  for  a  moment  of 
giving  up  these  semi-annual  gatherings.  A  hindrance  to  the 
best  work  of  our  conference  grows  out  of  the  frequent  changes  of 
ministers  in  our  parishes.  Recently  five  of  our  twelve  parishes 
were  without  settled  ministers.  Settled  indeed  !  What,  parish  has 
a  settled  minister  ?  That  term  may  as  well  be  given  up.  At  present 
not  more  than  three  societies  are  without  a  regular  supply.  Our 
Conference  raised  last  year  for  the  missionary  purposes  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  $2320.93,  ten  out  of  the  twelve 
societies  contributing.  Of  our  societies,  eight  are  self-sustaining, 
four  receive  aid  from  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  These 
four  are  among  the  ten  that  contributed  to  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association  last  year.  We  have  no  marked  changes  to  report 
in  the  religious  or  theological  condition  of  our  region.  We  ob- 
serve the  same  toning  down  of  theological  differences,  the  same 
liberalizing  tendencies,  in  the  region  where  Jonathan  Edwards  lived 
and  taught,  as  is  seen  in  other  places.  The  number  of  persons 
within  the  liberal  churches  is  not  great,  but  we  are  encouraged  by 
the  words  of  the  apostle,  "A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump"  ;  and  still  more  by  the  words  of  the  Great  Teacher,  "  Fear 
not,  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the 
kingdom." 
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WORCESTER  CONFERENCE. 

REF.  WM.  8.  HBYWOOD,  Secretary. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  the  secretary  of  the  Worcester 
Conference  feels  warranted  in  making  a  favorable  statement  at  the 
present  time,  touching  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  body  he 
has  the  honor  to  represent.  It  is  well  organized,  duly  equipped 
for  service,  ready  for  whatever  christian  work  it  may  find  to  do, 
protnising  well  for  the  future ;  never  so  much  so,  as  at  this  very 
moment.  Its  experience  for  the  past  two  years,  its  influence 
upon  those  who  attend  its  meetings,  and  upon  the  churches,  its 
helpfulness  to  the  general  cause  of  christian  activity  and  piety 
throughout  the  whole  region  which  it  territorially  covers,  have  been 
such  as  to  justify  beyond  question  the  present  organic  policy  of 
our  branch  of  the  Church  Universal,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  that  inaugurated  it.  The  good  degree  of  prosperity  and 
success  that  has  attended  its  operations  during  the  whole  six  years 
of  its  history  has  removed,  from  most  minds  conversant  with  the 
matter,  all  doubt  in  regard  to  the  practicability  of  the  conference 
system  among  our  people,  and  the  important  ends  that  system  is 
calculated  to  subserve. 

The  Worcester  Conference  is  becoming  more  and  more,  as  time 
goes  on,  a  homogeneous,  consolidated,  methodical,  eflScient  work- 
ing body.  The  day  of  experiment  with  it  is  past  and  gone.  It 
has  outlived  that  crudeness,  timidity  and  want  of  faith,  the  hesi- 
tancy, and  perhaps  suspicion  under  which,  save  onl}'  on  the  part  of 
a  few  persons,  it  started  out  on  its  mission  in  the  world.  Thought 
and  work  and  money  have  been  put  into  the  thing,  and  each  year 
has  inspired  confidence  in  all  directions  concerning  it,  and  im- 
parted courage  to  all  hearts.  By  increasing  our  experience ;  by 
confirming  our  faith ;  by  affording  opportunities  for  testing  meas- 
ures and  methods  already  adopted,  and  for  devising  new  ones  ;  by 
bringing  the  people  to  work  more  unitedly  for  common  ends ;  by 
throwing  light  in  manj'^  and  various  ways  upon  the  problem,  —  each 
year  is  contributing  to  make  our  Conference  a  success,  an  effectual 
instramentality  for  strengthening  the  cause  of  Liberal  Christianity, 
and  for  building  up  the  divine  kingdom  in  human  hearts,  and  in 
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the  world.  Its  earnest  consecrated  workers  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  its  practical  value,  in  developing  true  church  life,  in 
securing  better  methods  of  doing  christian  work,  in  utilizing  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  material,  in  promoting  a  broad  and  vital  fellow- 
ship, in  diffusing  rational  christian  principles  among  men,  and  in 
awakening  the  divine  life  in  the  human  soul. 

The  Worcester  Conference  consists  virtually  of  twent3'-six  Uni- 
tarian societies  and  one  Independent  Christian.  Two  Universalist 
parishes  are  in  nominal  connection  with  it,  but  only  one  of  them 
has  been  represented  in  its  meetings  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  that  only  by  its  pastor ;  so  that  for  all  practical  purposes  there 
are  twenty-seven  parishes  belonging  to  that  body.  Ever}'  Unita- 
rian society  in  the  general  territory  covered  by  the  Conference  is 
connected  with  it,  sending  delegates  to  its  meetings  and  otherwise 
contributing  to  its  success.  Two  or  three  ministers,  it  should  be 
said,  stand  aloof  from  it,  rarely,  if  ever,  attending  its  gatherings, 
and  doing  little  or  nothing  in  its  behalf. 

The  real  interest  which  our  churches  and  people  feel  in  the 
Conference  and  its  work  will  be  ver}-  well  understood  by  the  state- 
ment that,  at  the  six  meetings  held  since  the  last  National  Con- 
ference took  place,  there  have  been,  on  an  average,  twenty-three 
out  of  twenty-seven  societies  represented  by  fifteen  pastors,  and 
over  a  hundred  lay  delegates,  each  society  being  entitled  to  six 
such  delegates.  In  addition  to  the  regularly  constituted  dele- 
gates, many  persons  bearing  no  credentials  are  glad  to  attend  its 
meetings  and  to  show  directly  their  benefits  and  blessings.  More- 
over, the  people  of  the  parishes,  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  we 
meet,  come  in  quite  generally  ;  giving  us,  with  rare  exceptions,  a 
large  congregation,  a  congregation  not  brought  together  bj-  any 
idle  curiosity  or  otherwise  trifling  motive,  but  out  of  sincere  and 
earnest  regard  for  christian  truth  and  human  welfare,  to  devise 
ways  and  means  for  doing  and  for  getting  good. 

The  order  of  service  in  our  meetings  is  broader  and  more  varied 
than  in  most  bodies  of  the  kind.  Our  first  session  is  held  in  the 
evening,  a  sermon  appropriate  to  the  occasion  being  preached, 
accompanied  with  the  usual  devotional  exercises.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  following  day,  a  session  is  convened  for  prayer  and 
religious  converse,  continuing  for  an  hour  or  more,  when,  after  a 
short  interval,  the  regular  business  session  opens  usually  at  or 
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near  ten  o'clock.  At  this  session,  in  addition  to  any  and  all  inci- 
dental matters  requiring  consideration,  an  essa}',  prei^ared  espec- 
ially for  the  occasion,  is  read,  upon  some  topic  selected  beforehand 
by  the  board  of  officers  and  submitted  to  the  essayist  in  season 
for  it  to  receive  just  consideration.  This  essay  and  the  subject  of 
it  constitute  the  basis  of  the  discussion  for  the  remainder  of  the 
da}',  morning  and  afternoon,  the  afternoon  session  closing  the 
meeting.  By  following  this  general  programme,  we  are  able  to 
come  to  the  work,  that  as  christian  societies  we  have  in  hand  to 
do,  from  different  directions  and  by  diverse  methods,  and  so  serve, 
as  is  thought,  a  larger  need  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Most  of  our  delegates  are  present  at  the  e-vening  service,  and 
are  distributed  for  the  night  among  the  families  of  the  parish 
where  the  meeting  is  held.  In  this  way  a  larger  individual 
acquaintance  is  gained,  and  social  feeling  between  members  of 
different  societies  is  awakened,  greatly  promotive  of  that  deeper 
communion  and  fellowship  of  which  our  whole  denomination 
stands  so  much  in  need. 

And  touching  the  general  character  of  our  meetings  and  the 
nature  of  their  deliberations,  no  better  idea  can  be  given,  it  may 
be,  than  by  naming  some  of  the  themes  which  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  delegates.  During  the  past  two  years  we  have  had 
sermons  upon  ''Tlie  true  method  of  Progress,"  "The  Germination 
and  Growth  of  Seed  in  the  Earth,  illustrative  of  the  Quickening 
of  the  Divine  Life  in  the  Human  Soul,  and  of  the  Advance  of 
Truth  in  the  World,"  ''  The  New  Birth,"  *'  Priest  and  Prophet," 
*'The  Personality  of  Christ"  and  ''The  Fellowship  of  Christian 
Love."  Essays  have  been  read,  w  ith  discussions  following,  upon 
"  The  Evidences  of  a  Successful  Ministry,"  "  The  Practicability 
of  Christian  Unions  in  Country  Towns,"  "  The  Inter-relation  of 
the  Material  and  Spiritual  Life,"  "  The  Relative  Importance  of  the 
Intellect  and  Emotions  in  the  Development  of  the  Religious  Life  " 
and  "  What  constitutes  a  true  Working  Church?" 

It  will  be  observed  that,  while  these  topics  cover  a  wide  field  of 
inquiiy,  they  are  not  distinctively  theological,  speculative  or  dog- 
niatic,  but  especially  pi'actical,  having  direct  and  intimate  relation 
to  the  development  of  the  christian  life  among  men,  and  the  doing 
of  christian  work  in  the  world.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the 
Worcester  Conference,  it  must  be  regarded  not  simply  as  a  talking 
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body,  but  as  a  working  body,  all  its  deliberations  pointing  to 
something  to  be  done,  to  practical  measures  and  to  positive 
results. 

The  amount  of  money  raised  for  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation during  the  past  two  years  in  the  societies  belonging  to  this 
Conference  has  been  greater  than  ever  before,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing. In  1870,  it  was  $3,540,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-four 
dollars  more  than  in  18G9.  In  1871,  it  was  $3,980,  four  hundred 
and  forty  dollars  more  than  in  1870.  In  addition  to  this  sum, 
there  was  also  contributed  the  last  year,  in  aid  of  the  erection  of 
a  new  church  in  Sturbridge,  about  $500. 

Very  little  has  been  attempted  recently  in  the  way  of  missionary 
effort  within  tlie  limits  of  the  Conference,  few  fields  offering 
inducements  sufficient  to  warrant  much  expenditure  of  time  or 
means.  Some  sixteen  months  ago,  the  secretar}'',  assisted  by  Rev, 
Mr.  Waterhouse  of  Clinton,  started  a  movement  in  Berlin,  which 
has  gone  on  quite  successfully  to  the  present  time.  A  Unitarian 
society  has  been  organized,  and'  funds  in  part  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  permanent  minister.  It  is  thought  that,  by  a  little  help 
from  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  if  its  management  see 
fit  to  grant  it,  and  from  other  outside  sources,  for  a  little  season, 
the  enterprise  may  grow  into  a  self-supporting,  efficient  parish. 

In  accordance  with  a  custom  instituted  previous  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  present  secretary  to  his  post  of  service,  circular 
letters  are  sent,  every  year,  to  each  of  the  ministers  of  churches 
in  the  Conference,  containing  numerous  inquiries  in  respect  to  the 
religious  life,  practical  activities,  methods  of  usefulness,  Sunday 
Schools,  etc.,  etc.,  in  those  churches  respectively,  to  which  detailed 
and  careful  answers  arc  solicited.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  returns 
thus  obtained,  the  secretary  prepares  an  elaborate  report,  and 
presents  it  to  the  annual  meeting,  which  sets  forth,  in  a  brief, 
methodical  way,  not  only  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  soci- 
eties themselves,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  agencies  they  nour- 
ish and  foster,  but  also  the  general  religious  state  of  the  different 
localities  in  which  those  societies  exist.  This  report  contains 
much  interesting  and  important  information,  suggests  topics  of 
practical  utility  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference,  and  in 
various  ways  enables  it  to  be  of  immediate  service  to  the  churches 
themselves,  and  to  the  community  at  large.    Through  this  instni- 
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mentality  a  large  number  of  copies  of  the  "Register"  and  "Lib- 
eral Christian,"  the  " Religious  Magazine,"  and  "Old  and  New" 
are  .distributed  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  as  mis- 
sionary agencies,  and  an  influence  for  good  is  thus  exerted  which 
would  not  otherwise  exist. 

The  lay  element  in  the  societies  has  been  called  into  active  ser- 
vice by  the  Worcester  Conference,  as  elsewhere,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  least  of  its  benefits.  Not  only  on  its  board  of  ofl3cers, 
but  in  the  presentation  of  essays  and  the  discussion  of  important 
themes,  has  this  force  been  most  advantageously  employed.  And 
we  are,  as  an  organization,  indebted  not  a  little,  for  the  prosperity 
that  has  attended  our  endeavors,  to  the  elect  women  of  our  faith 
— elect  not  only  to  responsible  places  in  our  Association  by  its 
members  themselves,  but  elect  of  God,  to  further  the  gospel  of 
his  dear  Son  by  pure  and  saintly  lives,  and  also  by  wise  and 
wholesome  counsels  in  the  prosecution  of  our  conference  work. 

I  have  thus  given  a  very  meagre  outline  of  what  the  Worcester 
Conference  is  trying  to  do,  and  in  this  way  have  endeavored  to 
represent  faithfully  its  condition  and  prospects  at  the  present  time. 
If  I  have  spoken  earnestly  of  what  seems  to  have  been,  in  some 
good  degree,  its  prosperity  and  success,  it  has  not  been  because 
it  has  no  imperfections  and  no  defects.  Not  at  all.  It  is  yet  far 
from  accomplishing  all  that  can  be  desired  of  it — all  that  it  is 
believed  to  be  capable  of.  Nevertheless,  it  has  done  a  good  work 
up  to  this  date,  and  gives  assurance  of  doing  a  still  better  one  in 
the  days  and  years  ahead. 

There  are  two  or  three  matters  of  importance  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  board  of  ofldcers  of  our  Conference  has  recently 
been  called — matters  not  easily  solved — matters  upon  which  light 
is  sought.  And  reference  is  made  to  them  here  because  they  are 
not  of  local  but  of  general  value,  and  concern  the  whole  denomi- 
nation represented  in  this  bod}^  as  well  as  the  Conference  under 
consideration. 

And  first.  In  one  of  the  largest  towns  of  Worcester  County 
there  is  a  Unitarian  society.  It  \6  the  "First  Parish"  of  the  town, 
having  been  organized  a  century  or  more  ago.  It  has  represented 
liberal  principles  for  fifty  years,  more  or  less.  It  has  always 
received  the  support  of  an  honorable  portion  of  the  community 
and  had,  perhaps,  more  than  a  fair  chance  for  growth  and  prog- 
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rcss  with  the  other  religious  societies  of  the  town.  Yet-,  it  is 
very  little,  if  any,  larger  or  stronger  to-day  than  it  was  twenty 
years  since,  though  the  town  has  doubled  in  population  and 
wealth,  and  though  societies  of  other  faiths  have  increased  pro- 
portionally. The  same  thing  esscntiall}'  is  true  of  the  city  of 
Worcester.  AVhy  is  this?  If  Liberal  Christianity  be  adapted 
to  the  people,  if  it  commend  itself,  as  we  saj',  to  people  of  intelli- 
gence and  character,  if  it  stand  in  close  relations  to  an  advancing 
civilization,  why  do  facts  such  as  these  exist?  Can  the  National 
Conference  tell? 

Again :  while  our  Conference  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  of  promoting  the  general  activity  of  the  churches,  by 
suggesting  new  methods  of  operation,  by  calling  out  the  lay  ele- 
ment, by  stimulating  social  intercourse  and  outward  christian 
fellowship  and  all  that,  it  is  feared  that  it  has  failed  in  the  main 
to  reach  and  unseal  the  inmost  fountains  of  spiritual  power  among 
our  people.  Is  there  not  a  vital  religious  experience,  a  "  Life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man,"  not  yet  quickened  to  an}^  very  appreci- 
able extent  by  our  new  methods,  which  is  the  very  centre  and 
source  of  all  high-toned  virtue  and  without  which  all  our  church 
life  and  all  personal  excellence  are  cut  off  from  the  deepest  and 
surest  fountains  of  their  suppl}-  ?  And  if  so,  how  is  this  radical 
defect  to  be  remedied  ? 

It  is  but  proper  before  closing  this  report,  to  allude  to  the  great 
loss,  experienced,  not  only  by  the  Worcester  Conference,  but  by 
the  whole  Unitarian  household  of  faith  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference,  in  the  death  of  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Scandlin 
of  Grafton.  Precious  in  the  sight  of  God  is  the  death  of  his 
saints,  and  precious  too,  their  memory,  in  the  sight  of  good  men 
and  women.  And  Mr.  Scandlin  was  one  of  God*s  saints.  He 
believed  in  the  great  truths  of  religion  and  that  belief  transfig- 
ured and  glorifie<l  his  life.  Thoroughly  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  Liberal  Christianity  and  full  of  faitli  in  the  providential  mis- 
sion of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  few  of  its  adherents  did  more 
than  he,  to  awaken  the  new  life  that  now  throbs  in  all  its 
members,  and  to  arm  it  for  doing  the  Lord's  work  in  the  world. 
Greatly  indebted  to  him  was  the  Worcester  Conference  for  its  early 
activity  and  success,  and  into  all  our  churches  he  breathed  his 
spirit  of  consecration  and  zeal.  East  and  West  alike  feeling  the 
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impulse  of  his  earnest,  devoted  life.  May  his  mantle  rest  on  many 
shoulders  and  his  spirit,  nay,  the  spirit  of  God  that  was  in  him, 
vitalize  many  souls,  impelling  conferences,  churches  and  people 
forward  by  the  path  of  christian  duty  into  the  peace  that  passeth 
understanding. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Worcester  Conference  from  the 
start,  to  be  self-supporting,  relying  upon  its  own  forces  to  bear  its 
burdens  and  maintain  the  various  instrumentalities  devised  for 
doing  its  proper  work.  Nevertheless,  it  has  always  extended  the 
hand  of  a  most  cordial  welcome  and  fellowship  to  officers  and 
members  of  other  conferences  and  to  all  friends  of  christian  truth 
present  at  any  of  its  meetings,  either  as  listeners  to,  or  partici- 
pants in,  its  deliberations.  With  rare  exceptions  its  meetings 
have  been  well  attended,  animated  and  most  profitable.  Its  mem- 
bers have  faith  in  the  conference  and  in  the  work  which,  under 
God,  they  believe  it  is  commissioned  to  do.  With  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  truth  and  saving  power  embodied  in  Liberal 
Christianity,  realizing  that  to  them  and  to  the  Liberal  Church  are 
committed  great  and  imperishable  trusts,  and  under  a  deep  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  they  are  resolved  to  press  forward  in 
their  endeavors  to  build  up  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  to  gain  the  conquest  of  the  world. 


NORTH  MIDDLESEX  CONFERENCE. 

REV.  J.  M.  L.  BABCOCK,  Secretary. 

The  North  Middlesex  Congregational  Conference  of  Unitarian 
and  other  Christian  Churches  is  an  association  of  fourteen  socie- 
ties, holding  two  regular  sessions  a  year.  In  a  glance  at  its  con- 
dition and  prospects,  as  brief  as  this  must  be,  notice  can  be  taken 
only  of  a  few  of  its  prominent  features.  In  its  relations  to  the 
organized  work  of  the  denomination,  it  has  shown  that  the  most 
productive  sympathy  may  exist  coordinately  with  the  spirit  of 
friendly  criticism,  and  be  nursed  by  the  freest  discussion.  We  do 
not  attempt  to  close  the  lips  of  any  one  of  us  who  is  disposed  to 
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question  the  judiciousness  of  any  particular  measure  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association,  but  recognize  the  utmost  freedom  of 
inquiry,  from  the  conviction,  that  the  support  of  denominational 
movements  Mill  be  more  cordial  and  effective  where  the  path  of 
investigation  is  open  to  all,  than  it  will  be  likely  to  be  where  all 
are  shut  up  to  the  covered  way  of  blind  admiration  alone.  The 
operations  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  are  watched  and 
criticised  as  closely,  perhaps,  in  this  Conference  as  anywhere  ;  and, 
as  one  of  the  results  of  this  liberty  of  expression,  we  may  with 
pardonable  gratification  point  to  the  fact,  that  the  contributions  of 
our  several  societies  to  the  treasury  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  have  steadily  increased  every  year  since  our  organiza- 
tion, rising,  with  regular  and  majestic  augmentation  from  the  sum 
of  $1144.82  in  1867,  to  that  of  $2079.34  in  1871.  It  would  be 
unjust  not  to  say,  that  something  of  this  result  is  due  to  the  enthu- 
siasm of  our  indefatigable  treasurer ;  but  even  his  genius  for  be- 
nevolent activity  could  not  alone  create  the  trustful  and  generous 
ministry  and  laity  that  cooperate  with  him. 

Our  society  in  Ayer  lost  their  church  last  April  in  a  fire  that  was 
relatively  as  destructive  to  the  business  of  that  3'oung  and  prom- 
ising town,  as  that  which  devastated  Chicago  a  yeai*  ago  :  and  this 
Conference  asks  for  that  society  tlie  aid  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  as  well  as  the  sympathies  of  the  denomination. 

This  is  all  we  have  to  report  of  material  disaster ;  the  moral 
shadow  in  our  condition  is  the  instabilit}^  of  the  pastoral  relation, 
no  less  than  six  of  our  societies  having  changed  ministers  within 
a  year.  The  responsibility  for  these  frequent  changes  must  be 
shared  by  the  ministers  and  the  parishes,  as  it  would  be  useless 
and  unjust  to  afl3x  the  blame  wholly  to  ieither.  But  if  we  are  not 
wise  enough  to  discern  and  remove  the  infirmities  and  defects  which 
occasion  them,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  instability  in  this 
relation  has  its  cheering  as  well  as  its  shady  side.  It  reveals  the 
fact,  that  in  the  onward  sweep  of  moral  purpose  and  religious 
thought,  the  older  methods  of  pulpit  work  and  parish  administra- 
tion are  found  not  altogether  adequate  for  the  needs  of  to-day. 
The  ministry  that  builds  on  the  models  of  a  departed  generation, 
instead  of  finding  inspiration  in  the  vital  experiences  and  advanced 
thought  of  the  living  hour,  must  expect  to  fail ;  and  the  parish 
that  blindly  clings  to  its  prejudices  and  traditions,  may  hopelessly 
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dream  of  embodying  the  new  wine  of  progressive  science  and  faith 
in  the  decaying  vessels  of  a  dead  past. 

And  it  is  preciselj^  at  this  point  that  we  recognize  the  immense 
value  of  our  Conference.  Isolation  is  incipient  decay :  for  the  en- 
tire treasure  of  true  thought  and  pure  feeling,  at  any  time  enriching 
the  human  family,  has  never  yet  been  lodged  in  a  single  human  soul 
The  man  who  always  stays  at  home  shuts  his  door  only  to  shut 
against  himself  many  avenues  of  intelligence  and  improvement. 
As  we  mingle  in  our  semi-annual  convocation,  we  find  a  feast  in 
the  conflict  of  ideas  and  the  magnetic  touch  of  christian  sympath}^ 
of  which  the  noonday  collation  may  be  a  type  in  its  freeness  and 
fulness  and  joy,  but  which  even  that  fails  to  prefigure  in  the  new 
moral  impulse  it  gives,  and  the  new  conceptions  "of  truth  and  love 
it  inspires.  The  minister  whose  tendency  to  fixity  of  thought  and 
routine  of  method  is  interrupted  by  the  contact  of  other  minds  is 
startled  by  visions  of  new  worlds  of  progress  ;  and  the  parish  which, 
while  its  members  closely  confined  themselves  to  its  own  limits, 
was  slowly  dying  of  crystallization,  is  awakened  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  there  may  be  methods  of  christian  work  that  contain 
more  of  the  elements  of  active  life  than  any  it  has  ever  used. 

In  our  present  condition,  therefore,  we  are  beginning  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  the  two  great  forces  of  sj^mpathy  and  thought. 
Aside  from  any  knowledge  or  ideas  communicated  or  received,  or 
any  measures  adopted,  the  mere  commingling  of  the  large  num- 
bers that  are  gathered  at  our  meetings  is  itself  a  means  of  prog- 
ress. No*  record  book  embalms  its  results  ;  no  platform  resounds 
with  its  music ;  but  in  the  glow  of  the  new  personal  friendships 
that  are  formed,  in  the  stimulus  of  the  fraternal  sympathies  that 
enliven  the  social  intercourse  of  those  whose  impulse  is  the 
common  purpose  of  promoting  the  highest  human  welfare, — the 
spirit  of  the  feebler  societies  is  reanimated,  new  fountains  of 
personal  experience  are  opened,  and  kindred  hearts  are  bound 
together  by  ties  more  enduring  and  beneficent  than  those  of  creeds 
and  ecclesiastical  laws. 

And  thought  is  an  equally  vital  force.  We  have  learned  in  our 
Conference  the  benefits  of  discussion.  There  is  no  element  of 
experience,  no  point  of  knowledge,  whose  value  it  does  not 
enhance.  Without  discussion,  the  highest  uses  of  knowledge  and 
experience  would  be  unknown.  It  is  the  great  testing  and  sifting 
process.    The  man  who  refuses  to  have  his  opinions  questioned 
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repudiates  one  of  the  best  methods  of  correcting  his  judgments, 
and  loses  one  of  the  best  chances  of  escaping  error  and  perceiving 
truth.  If  they  do  not  encounter  question  and  criticism,  the  best- 
founded  ideas  may  become  lifeless  through  stagnation.  It  is  im- 
possible to  trace  and  measure  the  precise  and  immediate  effects  of 
the  winds  and  showers  that  agitate  the  material  world,  and  the 
storm  and  wind  of  a  debate  are  equallj'^  mj^sterious  and  measureless 
in  their  operation ;  but  the  physical  forces  are  not  more  essential 
to  the  order  of  the  external  world,  than  the  moral  forces  of  dis- 
cussion are  to  the  vigor  of  the  interior  life. 

We  usually  spend  the  day  of  our  meeting  mainl}*^  in  the  discus- 
sion of  some  topic,  vital  in  its  intrinsic  import  and  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  condition  of  our  parishes.  The  only  provision  made 
is  for  the  opening ;  then  the  discussion  is  entirely  free  and  spon- 
taneous. The  character  and  the  sum  of  the  thought  it  suggests 
and  inspires  are  charming  and  wonderful.  We  have  to  report,  and 
we  do  it  with  becoming  modesty,  that  we  are  doing  our  part,  in 
this  way,  in  discovering  and  diffusing  the  best  ideas,  and  the  best 
methods,  for  the  moral  renovation  of  the  world. 

Among  the  special  advantages  we  enjoy  in  our  Congregation- 
alism, is  that  we  are  relieved  of  the  machinery  of  accredited  dele- 
gations, and  make  our  Conference  the  gathering,  en  masse^  of  all 
our  parishes.  If  we  were  organized  as  an  ecclesiastical  court, 
whose  decisions  were  binding  on  the  churches,  this  plan  would  not 
be  feasible,  as  it  would  not  be  just.  But  as  we  organize  and  meet, 
not  to  make  fetters  but  to  break  them,  not  to  repress  but  expand 
the  activity  of  brain  and  heart,  the  larger  the  numbers  that  unite 
in  the  public  work  of  our  Conference,  the  more  effective  and  useful 
will  be  the  forces  of  christian  sympathy  and  fellowship,  and  earnest 
and  searching  thought,  on  which  we  largely  rely.  It  is  marvellous 
what  pearls  idea  and  sentiment  are,  brought  to  the  surface  of  the. 
sea  of  opinion,  when  you  unbind  the  native,  spontaneous,  demo- 
cratic instincts,  and  let  them  dive  where  they  will  for  gems. 

We  ai-e  enjo3'ing  only  the  first-fruits,  the  merest  foretaste  of  the 
results  of  the  methods  we  are  using,  and  the  ideas  we  are  calling  to 
our  aid :  the  six  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  organization  of 
our  body  are  not  enough  to  develop  the  ripe  power  of  growths  like 
these  ;  but  we  have  seen  enough  to  impress  the  conviction,  th^t*the 
happiest  of  the  conceptions  that  have  illustrated  the  newer  .Energy 
of  Liberal  Christianity,  is  that  of  the  local  conference. 
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ESSEX  CONFERENCE. 

RE\V  8.  B.  8TEWAKT,  Sec^y, 

The  following  report,  having  been  submitted  to  the  Conference 
at  its  last  meeting,  for  approval,  was  adopted  and  ordered  to  be 
presented  to  the  National  Conference. 

The  work  of  this  Conference  during  the  past  two  years  does  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  the  preceding  j^ears.  It  has  been  our 
aim,  in  general,  to  foster  the  fellowship  and  promote  the  interests 
of  the  churches,  to  quicken  the  diffusion  of  rational  theology  and 
to  improve  our  methods  of  religious  culture. 

We  can  report  no  multiplication  of  churches  nor  missionary  en- 
terprises ;  but  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  Conference  has  not 
failed  to  find  work  to  do,  in  which  the  pastors  and  people  of  all 
the  churches  embraced  in  it  have  heartily  cooperated. 

Essex  County  is  by  no  means  beyond  the  need  of  release  from 
the  shackles  of  the  traditional  theologies  that  dominate  here  as 
almost  everywhere  in  the  land,  nor  of  new  sources  of  religious 
light  and  aid  ;  and  we  should  be  glad,  were  it  possible,  to  exhibit 
an  increase  in  our  statistics.  Especially  we  lament  that  in  some 
of  our  large  and  rapidly  growing  cities  there  is  but  a  single  church 
of  liberal  faith.  But  we  know  that  the  little  grain  of  free  thought 
in  all  these  towns  does  in  some  manner  leaven  the  whole  lump ; 
for  if  the  force  of  it  does  not  appear  in  denominational  accretions, 
there  is  everywhere  a  perceptible  loosening  of  the  rivets  and  bolts 
of  the  o^  creeds. 

So  far  as  the  influence  of  the  Conference  is  concerned,  we  can 
report  that  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  esteem  in  which  it  has 
been  held  since  its  organization,  and  that  there  is  no  lukewarm- 
ness  manifested  tow^ard  it  in  any  quarter.  In  fact  it  has  come  to 
be  a  necessity  with  us,  and  we  could  ill  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
intellectual  and  moral  stimulus  that  we  derive  from  it.  In  its  in- 
cipient enthusiasm  the  Conference  met  four  times  annually.  But 
too  frequent  meetings  seeming  to  be  the  occasion  of  dulness,  we 
have  of  late  met  but  twice  annually,  intercalating  an  excursion 
day  upon  the  Merrimac,  appointed  exclusively  for  recreation  and 
social  intercourse,  and  where  speech-making  has  been  usually 
tabooed. 
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In  the  conduct  of  the  Conference  we  have  studied  to  avoid  meet- 
ing to  no  purpose,  or  to  guard  against  monotonous  and  fruitless 
discussions.  We  have  been  careful  to  offer  a  programme  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  command  the  attention  of  the  people  and  to 
assure  them  that  they  were  to  derive  some  good  from  attending 
our  meetings.  We  have  endeavored  to  bring  up  for  discussion  and 
action  the  moral  and  social  questions  of  the  hour,  and  such  sub- 
jects as  pertain  to  the  present  phases  of  theological  and  scientific 
inquiry.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  stimulate  thought,  to  awaken 
moral  enthusiasm  and  to  seek  the  unity  of  religious  S3^mpathy. 
And  to  this  end  we  have  not  depended  solely  upon  our  own  re- 
sources, our  own  voices  and  methods  of  thought  being  more  or 
less  familiar  to  one  another,  but  have  gone  outside  for  the  words 
of  those  who  by  superior  gifts  and  experience  might  be  to  us  an 
inspiration  and  guidance. 

Our  churches  differ  so  much  in  respect  to  theological  basis  and 
religious  forms,  that  the  Conference  has  not  been  so  much  con- 
cerned with  matters  of  a  denominational  character  as  of  general 
and  practical  good.  The  last  meeting,  for  instance,  was  occupied 
with  the  subject  of  "  religious  exercises  in  public  schools,"  a  sub- 
ject of  universal  interest  and  one  upon  which  a  reformed  public 
sentiment  is  demanded.  At  the  preceding  meeting,  two  of  our 
most  gifted  brethren,  Mr.  Collj'er  and  Dr.  Bartol,  introduced  top- 
ics of  vital  import  to  the  health  of  a  religious  body  ;  and  from  the 
discussion  of  which  we  went  home  renewed  in  spirit  and  in  pur- 
pose, namely,  *'  Sincerity,"  not  only  in  the  life  we  lead,  but  in  the 
teachings  and  practices  of  the  church,  and  **  Sympathy,"  as  con- 
trasted with  the  evils  arising  from  exclusiveness  of  the  intellect 
and  of  the  spirit.  The  meetings  of  last  year  were  of  the  same 
general  character.  A  spirited  discussion  sprung  from  an  essay  by 
our  brother  Spencer,  entitled  "  IIow  to  reach  the  unchurched ;"  and 
the  Conference  has  listened  at  different  times  to  sermons  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Potter  and  from  Drs.  Hedge  and  Clarke. 

Among  other  pleasant  features  of  the  Conference  we  may  men- 
tion the  historical  sketches  of  our  churches,  one  or  more  of  which 
has  been  read  at  each  meeting,  and  which,  considering  the  ancient 
date  and  marked  theological  changes  through  which  many  of  the 
churches  have  passed,  have  been  especially  entertaining  to  those 
of  us  who  belong  to  these  later  generations. 
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The  Conference  has  not  been  indifferent  to  the  work  and  needs 
of  the  larger  organizations  of  the  Unitarian  body.  The  work  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  has  been  presented  to  us 
by  its  secretary,  and  the  churches  have  generally  responded  to  its 
appeals  for  money,  for  the  prosecution  of  its  mission. 

The  recommendation  of  the  last  National  Conference  that  '*  each 
local  conference  should  create  a  special  committee  of  fellowship 
for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  "  was  discussed, 
but  acted  upon  adversely,  the  sentiment  of  the  Conference  being 
that  the  establishment  of  any  local  "  tribunal,"  before  which  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  should  be  examined  and  by  which  they 
should  be  recommended  to  the  churches,  was  foreign  to  the  pur- 
poses of  its  organization. 

The  subject  of  the  representation  of  the  local  conferences  in  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  was  also  considered,  but  tabled 
as  inexpedient  to  be  acted  upon.  The  Conference,  as  reported  by 
my  predecessor,  carefully  guards  against  "entangling  alliances" 
with  our  larger  organizations,  notwithstanding  it  is  always  wait- 
ing to  cooperate  with  them  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of 
pure  religion  and  rational  theolog}^ 

If  it  should  appear  to  any  that  the  enthusiasm  of  denomination- 
alism  does  not  burn  high  and  strong  in  the  Essex  Conference,  it  is 
not  because  we  are  lacking  in  sympathy  with  the  noble  efforts  of 
Unitarian  organizations  to  disseminate  the  principles  of  Liberal 
Christianity,  but  simply  because  we  wish  to  be  known  as  always 
subordinating  denominationalism  to  a  cheerful  inclusion  within 
our  fellowship  of  those  who,  trained  in  our  own  schools,  have  un- 
dertaken our  common  work,  in  all  earnestness  and  sincerity,  but 
by  new  and  bolder  thought  and  methods. 

Our  Conference  is  a  plastic  body  readj-  to  be  shaped  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  requirements  of  new  times.  It  holds  within 
itself  various  examples  of  the  transitional  stages  of  theology 
through  which  the  Liberal  body  is  passing ;  old  Unitarians,  Libe- 
ral Christians,  Free  Religionists,  sit  side  by  side.  Retaining  within 
our  fellowship  those  who  are  too  frequently  and  unjustly  charged 
with  disloyalty  to  our  common  cause  against  intolerance  and  super- 
stition, we  have  not  only  sought  but  have  succeeded  in  preserving 
a  complete  unity  of  spirit  and  of  benevolent  purpose.  In  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  we  report  that  the  working  ability  of  the  Conference 
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is  strong  and  earnest ;  that  the  Conference  is  united  in  its  efforts 
to  promote  religious  life  in  the  churches  and  community  at  large ; 
that  its  meetings,  which  have  alwajs  been  characterized  by  a  fresh 
and  tolerant  spirit,  have  encouraged  the  pastors  and  the  people ; 
and  that  the  liberalizing  and  elevating  influence  of  its  work,  we 
trust,  has  extended  beyond  our  immediate  precincts. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conference,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed  and  it  was  furthermore  ordered  that  the  delegates  pre- 
sent the  same  to  this  Conference. 

Besotted,  That  this  Conference  protests  against  the  change  made  in 
the  ninth  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  National  Conference  at  its  last 
session  in  New  York,  thereby  excluding  some  persons  who,  by  right,  are 
of  it  and  should  cooperate  with  it. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Rantoul  of  Salem  asked  if  it  would  now  be 
in  order  to  speak  concerning  the  resolution. 

The  President  said  that  it  would  not  now  be  in  order. 


SOUTH  MIDDLESEX  CONFERENCE. 

REV.  J.  B.  GREEN,  Secretary, 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  South  Middlesex  Conference  held 
at  Reading,  Sept.  25th,  it  was  voted,  that  the  secretary  be  in- 
structed to  comply  with  the  invitation  of  the  council  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  to  prepare  and  read  a  report  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  our  local  conference. 

In  fulfilling  this  duty  the  secretary  will  endeavor,  at  whatever 
risk  of  being  uninteresting,  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  facts  and 
figures. 

The  South  Middlesex  Conference  was  organized  about  six  years 
ago,  or  in  Dec,  18GG,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Con- 
ference at  its  second  meeting  held  in  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Twenty-five  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  societies  took  part 
by  delegates  in  the  organization  of  the  Conference,  since  which 
time  the  number  has  been  increased  to  thirty-two,  the  present 
number  of  societies  belonging  to  the  Conference  and  taking  part 
in  its  meetinors. 
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There  seems  to  have  been  a  growing  interest  in  the  Conference 
up  to  the  present  time,  indicated  not  only  by  the  number  of  socie- 
ties added  to  the  Conference,  but  also  by  the  increased  number  of 
meetings  held,  and  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  it  was  once  some- 
what difficult  to  find  a  place  of  meeting,  it  is  now  a  question  with 
the  officers,  which  one  of  several  invitations  it  is  wisest  to  accept. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  our  local 
conference  has  held  eight  meetings,  including  two  out-door  mass 
meetings  in  a  gi-ove  in  the  town  of  Concord.  These  meetings, 
exclusive  of  the  out-door  meetings,  have  been  attended  by  an 
average  of  twenty  societies.  This  average  is  large,  when  we 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  nine  societies  are  without  settled 
pastors.  All  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  have  been  full  of 
interest  to  those  attending,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  than  bene- 
ficial to  the  societies  represented. 

The  following  questions  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
ference at  its  successive  meetings,  and  the  recital  of  these  will 
help  indicate  the  condition  of  the  Conference. 

1.  "  The  responsibility  of  a  religious  society  for  the  religious 
education  of  its  j^outh." 

2.  "  The  social  element  as  an  ally  of  Christianity." 

3.  "  Our  distinctive  mission  as  religious  societies  in  our  own 
communities,  and  in  the  world  at  large." 

4.  "  The  model  church." 

5.  "  The  best  methods  of  church  work." 

6.  "Is  our  present  mode  of  the  settlement  of  ministers  bene- 
ficial to  the  churches? 

Did  the  limits  of  this  report  permit,  a  clearer  view  might  be  had 
of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  body,  by  submitting  the  various 
resolutions  which  have  grown  out  of  the  various  discussions  and 
have  been  passed  by  the  Conference. 

From  a  somewhat  careful  survey  of  the  records  for  the  last  six 
years,  it  becomes  obvious  that  there  is  a  slowly  but  surely  in- 
creasing coherency  among  the  societies  composing  the  Conference, 
and  a  growing  interest  in  the  meetings. 

If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  objects  of  the  Conference  as  set 
forth  in  Article  II  of  the  constitution  we  shall  find  them  to  be, 
"  to  promote  the  religious  life  and  mutual  sympathy  of  the  socie- 
ties which  unite  in  it ;  to  edify  and  enlarge  the  churches  within 
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them,  and  bring  them  into  a  more  cordial  fellowship  and  to  en- 
able the  societies  to  cooperate  more  effectually  in  christian  work ;" 
and  these  objects,  without  question,  are  furthered  by  the  practical 
workings  of  the  Conference. 

In  evidence  of  this,  I  would  offer  the  results  of  some  direct 
inquiries  sent  to  the  twenty-three  settled  ministers  in  the  Confer- 
ence. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Does  your  society  take  any  inter- 
est in  the  local  conference,"  we  have,  in  all,  nineteen  replies. 
Eleven  are  a  decided  affirmative  ;  two  answer,  "  some  interest ;" 
one  answers^  "we  alwa3'8  attend." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  regard  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference  as  helpful,"  we  have,  in  all,  eighteen  replies,  thirteen  of 
which  are  decidedly,  "  3^es ;"  two  answer,  "sometimes  so,  and  some- 
times not ;"  one  answers,  "  alwa3's  helpful  to  the  minister,  and 
sometimes  to  the  people ;"  and  one  answers,  "  yes,  socially  ;"  and 
another,  "  on  the  whole,  yes."  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  How 
many  meetings  of  the  Conference  have  you  attended  during  the 
last  two  years,"  we  have,  in  all,  eighteen  replies.  Six  say,  "all 
the  meetings;"  some  saj*,  "all  but  one;"  some,  "nearly  all;" 
others,  "  always  attend  when  I  can ;"  from  all  of  which  it  is 
evident  there  is  a  living  interest  in  the  Conference  both  among 
ministers  and  people. 

In  forming  anything  like  a  just  judgment  bf  the  condition  of 
this  local  conference  it  will  be  at  least  helpful  to  learn  something 
of  the  internal  working  of  the  individual  societies  which  compose 
it ;  and  so,  in  reply  to  some  questions  in  this  direction,  we  have 
the  following. 

To  the  question,  "How  many  services  do  you  have  on  Sun- 
days," we  have,  in  all,  nineteen  replies ;  eleven  have  one  service, 
and  the  others  have  two  services  a  longer  or  shorter  part  of  the 
time.  Twelve  take  charge  of  the  Sunday  School.  Fourteen  have 
an  adult  class  in  the  Sunday  School,  two  expect  to  have  soon,  and 
those  who  do  not  are  ministers  who  have  two  sermons  most  of  the 
time.  From  all  of  which,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  ministers  are  at 
work  in  the  societies  which  compose  this  Conference. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "  Have  you  any  religious  meetings 
during  the  week,"  we  have  twelve  negatives.  One  has  a  meeting 
once  a  week  for  nine  months ;  some  others  have  a  meeting  part 
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of  the  time,  while  only  three  have  a  decided  affirmative  an- 
swer. Twelve  report  a  church  organization  distinct  from  the  con- 
gregation. Seven  have  no  distinct  church  organization,  but  all 
use  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  except  two,  usually  once 
in  two  months.  In  nine  of  those  parishes  where  there  are  churches 
distinct  from  the  congregation,  from  one  to  fifty  persons  have  for- 
mally united  with  them  during  the  last  two  years.  Two  report  the 
number  of  communicants  as  having  increased  since  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  distinction  between  the  church  and  the  society.  The 
missionary  work  of  the  Conference,  as  such,  is  very  limited,  for 
the  reason  that  we  have  little  or  no  missionary  ground  within  our 
limits. 

The  churches  in  response  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Con- 
ference have  very  generally  united  in  assisting  the  new  society  at 
Melrose  to  erect  a  place  of  worship,  but  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  is  the  recognized  channel  for  the  efforts  of  the 
churches  in  the  direction  of  missionary  work. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  condition 
of  the  Conference  is  at  least  a  hopeful  one,  and  it  encourages  the 
belief  that  even  Liberal  Christianity  may  be  organized  and  yet 
remain  liberal. 

We  are  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of 
having  acted  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference,  to  organize  the  churches  into  a  local  conference ; 
and  few,  if  any,  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
meetings,  would  regard  it  as  other  than  a  loss  to  have  them  dis- 
continued. 


SUFFOLK   CONFERENCE. 

REV.  GEO.  L.  CHAXET,  Secretary. 

The  Suffolk  Conference,  from  the  first,  has  labored  under  this 
disadvantage.  It  came  to  a  community  already  well  supplied  with 
the  means  of  associate  action.  If  ministerial  intercourse  and  fel- 
lowship were  wanted,  the  time-honored  Boston  Association  offered 
its  bi-monthly  meeting.  If  cooperation  in  missionary  labor  within 
the  city  were  desired,  the  fraternity  of  churches  furnished  the 
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opportunity.  If  more  extended  missions  attracted  the  zeal  of  the 
churches,  the  American  Unitarian  Association  was  the  natural  chan- 
nel through  which  to  act.  If  moral  or  sanitary  reform  won  the 
sympathy  of  the  people,  there  was  no  lack  in  Boston  of  special 
institutions  and  organizations,  through  which  they  might  act.  The 
Suffolk  Conference,  therefore,  has  thus  far  played  the  part  of  the 
fifth  wheel  to  a  coach.  But  as  coaches  starting  on  a  long  course 
sometimes  find  a  fifth  wheel  no  useless  member,  so,  it  may  well 
happen,  in  the  not  unlikely  event  of  one  or  another  of  the  old 
wheels  breaking,  that  our  Conference  will  be  found  a  friend  in 
need. 

Indeed,  when  we  remember  the  impetus  it  has  given,  through 
the  action  of  earnest  people  who  belonged  to  it,  to  all  the  other 
agencies  of  the  church,  it  seems  hardly  just  to  make  its  utility 
so  exclusively  provisional,  as  that  of  a  fifth  wheel.  Omit  from  the 
life  of  the  last  ten  years,  the  doings  of  this  Conference  ;  the  free 
services  in  theatre  and  hall ;  the  effort  to  elevate  the  taste  of  the 
people,  by  free  concerts  in  the  Music  Hall ;  the  movements  in 
behalf  of  a  broader  culture  of  children  in  our  public  schools  ;  the 
aid  extended  to  the  Young  Men's  Union;  the  establishment  of 
newsboys'  schools ;  and  besides  these  and  other  works  of  practical 
philanthropy,  the  peculiar  service  to  the  church  in  the  commen- 
dation of  its  claims,  in  the  support  of  its  demands  upon  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  people,  in  the  encouragement  of  its  varied  services, 
and  in  the  new  ministry  to  the  devotional  element,  in  the  daily 
services  of  prayer  and  intercession;  —  omit  all. that  this  Confer- 
ence has  done,  and  surely  the  successes  of  ten  years  of  church 
life  in  this  city  would  lose  something  of  their  blessing  and  glory. 

In  the  two  years  which  have  passed,  since  our  last  report  to  the 
National  Conference,  we  have  held  twelve  meetings  of  the  Suffolk 
Conference.  Every  kind  of  meeting  natural  to  such  an  associa- 
tion as  ours  has  been  successively  tried.  Six  different  churches 
have  been  visited  by  these  assemblies  of  the  delegates  and  others 
interested  in  our  work.  In  the  Arlington  Street  Church,  during 
the  life-time,  of  its  late  minister,  we  met  immediately  after  the 
last  National  Conference  and  pledged  ourselves  anew,  by  the 
voices  of  such  men  as  Clarke  and  Lothrop  and  Foote  and  Scher- 
merhorn,  to  the  work  of  the  Liberal  Christian  Church.  And  again, 
in  the  same  church,  we  met  to  pass  the  closing  hours  of  the  last 
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year,  in  communion  with  the  undying  spirit  of  its  sainted  pastor, 
then  gone  to  his  reward  with  God.  On  other  occasions,  we  have 
been  addressed  by  Robert  Collyer  upon  the  missionary  spirit  and 
by  George  H.  Hepworth  on  the  beauty  and  promise  of  the  Unitarian 
church. 

I  have  rarely  attended  a  more  practical  or  suggestive  meeting 
than  the  one  held  by  this  Conference  in  aid  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  HoUis  Street  Chapel ;  I  have  rarely  seen  a  more  social  and 
fair-minded  congregation  than  met  in  the  vestry  of  the  South 
Congregational  Church.  I  have  seldom  heard  testimony  more 
assuring  to  those  who  thought  our  churches  remiss  in  the  matter 
of  week-day  meetings,  than  that  given  in  the  Church  of  the  Disci- 
ples by  representatives  of  all  our  churches.  I  have,  however,  been 
present  at  meetings  for  prayer  and  religious  communion,  more 
quickening  and  comforting  than  either  of  our  services  of  the  last 
night  of  the  year. 

But  the  latest  memories  of  the  past  year  of  conference  life  are 
such  as  to  console  us  for  many  omitted  labors  and  all  permitted 
failures.  In  the  maintenance  of  a  daily  service  of  devotion  for 
nearly  three  months,  first  in  the  South  Congregational  Church 
and  afterwards  in  King's  Chapel,  the  Conference  discovered  the 
spiritual  hunger  and  thirst  of  our  people  and  did  something  to 
supply  them.  If  the  sole  test  of  church  services  is  to  be  the  size 
of  the  congregation,  these  meetings  furnished  arguments  equally 
strong  for  their  continuance  and  their  dissolution.  Sometimes 
three  hundred  people  were  present  and  sometimes  thirty.  But  in 
either  case  prayer  was  made  and  praise  was  given  to  God  in  the 
church.  The  numerical  test  so  commonly  applied  to  church  ser- 
vices, would  be  just  as  fatal  to  business  enterprise  as  it  is  to  eccle- 
siastical zeal.  Every  man  in  business  has  days  of  sale  and  days 
of  stagnation,  but  he  does  not  throw  up  his  business  every  blue 
day  and  decide  that  it  is  useless  to  open  his  store.  So  the  church, 
if  it  opens  its  doors  daily,  must  expect  days  of  fulness  and  days 
of  emptiness.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  understands  this  and 
does  not  neglect  the  solitary  worshipper  who  comes  to  her  shrine. 
Faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  she  is  entrusted  with  much.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  church  which  ministers  to  the  smallest 
company  ever  gathered  also  ministers  to  the  largest  congregations 
in  the  land. 
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But  without  regard  to  the  number  of  the  worshippers,  imme- 
diate or  prospective,  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  daily  service 
consists  in  the  readiness  with  which  it  meets  the  religious  wants 
of  the  people,  when  they  are  most  keenly  felt,  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  cares,  the  labors,  the  losses,  the  joys  and  soitows  of  life.  In 
this  service  the  church  comes  down  from  its  Sunday  heights  and 
bears,  with  the  people,  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  Ever  since 
we  read  in  the  life  of  Geo.  Herbert  of  the  noon-tide  service,  to 
which  he  summoned  his  flock,  by  the  sweet  bells  of  Bemerton,  we 
have  pictured  the  same  daily  gift  of  manna  out  of  heaven,  to  the 
wanderers  ia  our  wilderness  of  sin.  And  George  MacDonald  has 
described  in  "Guild  Court"  a  daily  ministry  of  the  church,  in  the 
heart  of  London,  which  in  its  helpfulness  might  rival  the  grandest 
ceremonial  of  Sunday  worship. 

The  other  illustration  of  the  value  of  our  Conference  occurs  to 
me.  The  Conference  is  the  natural  refuge  of  every  church,  in  the 
hour  when  it  feels  its  weakness.  When  ministerial  vacancy  or  what 
is  worse,  ministerial  vagrancy,  has  discouraged  the  congregation,  it 
may  find  sympathy  and  help  in  the  brotherhood  of  the  churches. 
The  loss  of  the  minister  of  the  Music  llall  —  happily  made  good 
now,  as  it  only  could  be,  by  his  own  return  to  his  accustomed 
duties —  enabled  the  Conference  to  give  evidence  of  its  interest  in 
that  ministry  to  the  multitudes. 

In  such  ways  as  these,  the  Conference  has  done  enough  to  show 
that  it  could  do  more,  and  we  hope  sometime  to  report  that  it  has 
fulfilled  its  own  promise  and  3^our  desires  for  it. 

Miss  Mary  Grew  of  Gerraantowu,  Pa.,  asked  leave  to 
make  further  stateniouts  iu  additiou  to  the  report  from  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States. 

Votedf  That  leave  be  granted  Miss  Grew. 
Miss  Grew  then  said  : — 

I  will  supplement  the  report  made  from  New  Jersey,  by  stating 
that  at  Vineland  there  is  an  oasis  in  the  general  dearth  of  Unita- 
rian influences  in  that  state.  There  is  a  Unitarian  minister  in 
that  town  who  is  doing  his  work  in  season  and  out  of  season.     He 
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cooperates  freelj''  with  all  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  welfare  of  the  people,  from  whatever  source  such 
efforts  may  proceed.  In  this  manner  he  has  won  such  respect  that 
when  the  subject  came  up  of  whether  he  must  not  leave  the  place 
for  lack  of  adequate  support  from  his  own  society,  the  members 
of  other  denominations  came  forward  and  said,  "  Vinelaud  cannot 
afford  to  lose  this  man.  We  will  contribute  to  his  support."  With 
such  a  man  hard  at  work  for  the  cause  of  truth,  with  a  large  and 
flourishing  church,  and  with  a  good  Sunday  School,  there  is  a  hope 
of  shedding  light  even  amid  the  darkness  of  New  Jersey.  The 
report  that  comes  from  the  Middle  States  is  not  very  encouraging. 
There  is  little  Unitarianism  worth  anything  down  there,  but  that 
little  is  growing  and  spreading. 

• 
The  Committee   on  Credentials  reported   thfit  they  had 

ascertained  that  there  were  five  hundred  and  forty-three  del- 
egates present  who  had  presented  their  tickets. 

The  Chairman  read  a  communication  inviting  the  members 
of  the  Conference  to  visit  and  use  the  General  Theological 
Library  and  Reading  Room,  at  No.  12  West  street,  in  the 
city. 
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JOHX  KNEELAND,  Secretary/. 

Tms  societ3'  was  the  reorganization,  in  1854,  of  the  old  Sunday 
School  society. 

The  objects  to  be  aimed  at,  as  asserted  in  the  beginning,  were : 

Ist.  To  form  new  Sunday  Schools  and  to  strengthen  such 
schools  as  are  weak  and  declining. 

2d.  To  procure  better  books  for  Sunday  School  libraries  and 
more  complete  manuals  of  instruction. 

3d.  To  establish  on  a  permanent  basis  our  Sunday  School 
paper  and  obtain  for  it  a  wider  circulation. 

4th.  To  concert  measures  for  the  obtaining  and  preparing 
teachers  for  Sunday  Schools. 
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5th.  To  employ  an  agent  who  should  devote  himself  to  the 
work  thus  indicated. 

The  society,  during  the  eighteen  years  of  its  existence,  has 
aimed  at  these  objects,  and,  in  view  of  the  means  that  have  been 
placed  at  its  disposal,  has  accomplished  all  that  could  reasonably 
be  expected. 

Nearly  every  Unitarian  Sunday  School,  through  the  publications 
of  the  society,  has  been  brought  into  connection  with  it.  But 
only  a  part  of  the  Unitarian  churches  have  recognized  the  society 
as  an  organization  needing  their  countenance  and  support.  There 
are  probably  many  of  our  churches  that  have  not  yet  found  out 
that  there  is  such  an  organization.  Consequently,  the  means  sup- 
plied for  its  support  have  been  very  limited  in  amount.  Still,  its 
business  affairs  have  been  prudently  conducted ;  and  to-day  its 
credits  are  more  than  its  debts,  and  there  is  a  balance  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  in  the  treasur3\ 

The  annual  meeting  at  Lowell,  held  a  fortnight  ago,  showed  that 
the  society  possessed  the  confidence  of  those  interested  in  its 
operations,  and  developed  a  desire  on  the  part  of  all  present  to 
strengthen  it  in  carrying  on  those  operations,  and  making  the 
Sunday  School  more  of  a  power  among  us. 

Last  year  sixty-four  Unitarian  societies  contributed  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  to  the  funds  of  this  society.  These  societies  were 
not  the  most  wealthy  in  our  denomination.  As  a  general  thing, 
that  class  of  societies  has  not  contributed  at  all.  No  complaint 
is  made  on  this  account.  In  comparison  with  the  development 
and  circulation  of  a  rich  literature,  with  the  planting  of  churches 
in  liberal  wildernesses,  and  helping  feeble  churches  to  support  a 
minister,  Sunday  School  work  is  too  far  down  and  too  microscopic 
to  be  seen. 

By  and  b}^  however',  as  the  foundations  of  the  old  parishes  give 
wa3^  and  the  demands  for  help  to  save  the  old  churches  multiply, 
and  the  new  churches  will  not  stand  without  continual  buttress- 
ing, the  general  inquiry  will  be.  What  is  the  matter?  It  will  not 
require  a  genius  to  discover  that  we  have  all  been  working  too 
high  up.  We  shall  see  then  the  necessity,  if  we  cannot  now,  not 
only  of  standing  in  our  pulpits  and  expounding  the  principles  of 
our  liberal  faith,  not  only  of  sending  out  our  missionaries  and 
books  into  theological  waste  places ;  but  of  going  down  to  the 
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children,  working  with  and  for  them,  and  building  them  into  the 
church  spiritual,  thus  securing  the  continuance  and  ever-enlarge- 
ment  of  our  church  visible. 

The  day  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  the  Unitarian  denomi- 
nation will  take  hold  of  this  Sunday  School  work  as  the  work  to 
be  done  whatever  other  work  may  languish. 

Circulars  were  sent  out  a  few  months  ago  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty- eight  Sunday  Schools  for  statistical  information.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty -eight  schools  have  responded.  In  these  one  hundred 
and  fift}'  eight  schools  there  are  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  male 
teachers ;  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  female  teach- 
ers;  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirt3'-seven  male  scholars; 
and  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  female  schol- 
ars, —  a  total  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers, 
and  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  scholars.  It  is 
hoped  that  returns  from  the  other  schools  will  be  received,  as  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  convenience,  and  of  much  importance,  to 
have  the  information  sought. 

The  publication  for  Sunday  School  scholars,  "  The  Dayspring," 
now  circulates  to  paying  subscribers  thirteen  thousand  one  hun- 
dred copies,  and  of  donated  copies  two  thousand  one  hundred  ; 
fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  in  all.  It  is  published  for  a  very 
low  price,  but  would  pay  for  itself,  were  it  not  for  the  copies  given. 
It  ift  v^ry  important,  however,  to  continue  to  help,  in  this  way, 
reTorm  and  mission  schools.  'It  would  be  better  to  increase  this 
gratuitous  circulation  than  to  lessen  it. 

The  society  has  now  commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
*'  Sunday  School  Lessons,"  upon  what  is  called  the  uniform  plan. 
These  are  issued  monthly.  Accompanying  them  is  a  magazine 
for  teachers  called  "The  Teacher's  Guide."  The  "  Lessons"  are 
furnished  at  a  dollar  a  hundred,  and  the  ''  Guide  "  at  seventy-five 
cents  per  year  to  single  subscribers,  and  at  sixty  cents  to  Sunday 
Schools. 

Tiicse  publications  have  been  received  with  an  unexpected 
degree  of  fjivor.  Many  persons  who  had  not  heretofore  been 
interested  in  our  work,  have  expressed  their  approval  of  this 
undertaking  and  their  interest  in  it. 

It  was  a  strange  thing  for  a  Unitarian  organization  to  do.  The 
excessive  individualism  in  our  body  would  have  seemed  to  have 
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stamped  such  an  undertaking  as  preposterous,  the  great  diflfer- 
ence  in  points  of  belief  to  have  made  its  success  impossible. 

But  after  all,  there  is  a  common  hear^  faith  which  we  all  possess, 
which  unites  us  as  no  agreement  in  matters  of  belief  can  ;  and  a 
truly  liberal  spirit  which  asks  not  a  perfect  conformity  in  matters 
of  thought,  but  desires  to  lay  strongly  the  foundations  of  a  rational 
faith,  and  kindle  a  truly  religious  zeal.  As  long  as  the  Sunday 
School  Society  works  to  these  ends,  it  will  deserve,  and  will  finally 
gain  the  confidence  and  support  of  all  the  denominations. 

In  order  tbat  the  work  now  in  hand  may  be  well  done,  the  soci- 
ety must  receive  more  generous  contributions  from  the  churches ; 
or  rather  must  receive  aid  from  more  of  our  churches,  if  not  from 
all. 

The  amount  needed  to  enable  the  society  to  meet  all  demands 
made  upon  it  will  be,  for  the  present  year,  six  thousand  dollars. 
This  will  provide  for  all  its  publications,  meet  the  expenses  of 
Sunday  School  teachers'  institutes,  and  pay  the  salaries  of  its  offi- 
cers. This  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  large  sum  for  the  Unitarian 
denomination  to  raise  for  general  Sunday  School  work. 

The  society  has  sometimes  been  criticised  because  it  did  so  little. 
Give  it  the  means  to  do  more,  and  then  criticise  it  as  5'ou  will. 

All  religious  denominations  are  putting  more  energy  into  Sun- 
day School  work.  The  improved  methods  of  teaching  in  secular 
and  scientific  matters  render  it  necessary  to  carry  more  improved 
methods  into  the  domain  of  morals  aiid  religion.  The  banishment 
of  religious  teaching  from  the  public  schools  makes  the  providing 
for  such  teaching  in  Sunday  Schools  imperative. 

There  is  now  manifested  by  many  of  our  liberal  churches  a 
strong  interest  in  the  religious  education  of  the  young.  There  are 
probably  more  ministers  in  actual  charge  of  their  Sunday  Schools 
than  ever  before ;  and  there  are  more  of  our  people  who  feel  the 
'  necessity  of  maintaining  efficient  Sunday  Schools.  This  has  come 
about  slowly.  The  increase  in  interest  will  go  on  slowly.  We  do 
not  look  for,  and  care  not  to  see,  an  overwhelming  "  tidal  wave," 
but  we  do  look  for  a  constant  flowing  in  of  the  tide. 

May  this  Conference  of  liberal  churches  pronounce  emphatically 
in  favor  of  putting  their  best  work  in  this  part  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard. 
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The  President  said  the  report  from  the  New  York  Central 
Conference  had  been  omitted  because  the  Secretary  had  no 
report  to  offer. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Bailey,  of  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  on  behalf  of  the 
aforesaid  Conference,  said  : — 

Mr.  Chairman  :  —  I  have  this  report  to  make :  I  received  the 
circular  of  the  council  requesting  reports  from  our  Conference. 
On  looking  over  the  records  of  our  Conference,  I  found  that  not 
only  was  it  a  strictly  undenominational  body,  but  that  there  were 
resolutions  on  record  which  made  it  utterly  impracticable  for  the 
secretary  to  report  to  a  Unitarian  conference.  I  WTote  a  letter  to 
the  secretary  stating  the  fact,  but  telling  him  that  hereafter 
I  would  volunteer  as  secretary  of  the  Conference  to  return  statis- 
tics for  the  Unitarian  churches  that  were  represented  in  that 
body.  It  was  too  late,  however,  for  me  to  do  it  at  this  session. 
This,  our  local  conference,  is  called  a  Christian  Conference.  It 
includes  Unitarian,  Universalist,  Christian  and  other  churches. 
There  is  a  jealousy  existing  between  the  Unitarians  and  Uuiver- 
salists  included  in  it.  The  latter  having  an  organization  in  good 
working  order,  it  was  necessarj^,  in  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
the  spirit,  that  we  should  refrain  from  representing  ourselves  in 
this  body. 

Rev.  John  Cordner,  D.  D.  of  Montreal  moved  that  the 
morning  sessions  begin  at  nine  o'clock,  and  that  all  speeches 
be  limited  to  five  minutes.     Lost, 

The  Chairman  read  an  invitation  from  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Union  of  Boston,  most  cordially  offering  the  hosr 
pitalities  of  their  building,  No.  300  Washington  street,  to 
all  delegates  and  friends  of  the  Conference  visiting  Boston 
at  this  time,  the  rooms  being  open  from  eight  o'clock  A.  M. 
till  ten  o'clock  P.  M. 
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THE  RELATIONS  WHICH  DO  OR  OUGHT  TO  EXIST 

BETWEEN  THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  AND 

THE  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

BY  REV.  J.  F.  MOORS. 

I  have  been  asked  to  present  a  paper  upon  "The  Relations 
between  the  American  Unitarian  Association  and  the  National 
Conference." 

The  position  of  things  at  present  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Our 
denomination  is  not  a  large  one  ;  but  we  have  two  distinct  organi- 
zations, each  with  its  own  rules  and  its  own  set  of  officers ;  each 
seeking  to  do  the  same  work  ;  each  appealing  to  the  same  sources 
for  funds  to  carry  on  its  work  ;  each  possessing  the  same  constitu- 
ency. So  far  they  have  acted  without  any  jarring  or  rivalry.  It 
is  seven  and  one-half  years  since  the  National  Conference  was  or- 
ganized at  New  York ;  and  so  far  there  has  been  no  clashing  of 
interests  or  feeling  between  it  and  the  older  organization,  which, 
for  almost  half  a  century,  has  been  the  recognized  organ  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  in  this  country.  The  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion have  been  the  firm  and  steadfast  friends  of  the  Conference. 
The  officers  of  the  Conference  have  worked  faithfully  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  Association. 

There  has  been  manifest  no  disposition  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other  to  interfere  or  to  seek  power  or  leadership.  All  has  been 
fair,  and  manly,  and  Christian  in  the  relations  between  the  officers 
that  have  represented  these  two  organizations.  There  has  been 
no  union  between  them  other  than  that  which  has  grown  out  of 
the  friendly  feelings  which  have  existed  among  the  members  of 
our  christian  brotherhood  in  their  united  efforts  to  serve  the  cause 
*of  christian  truth  and  righteousness.  The  Conference  has  had 
four  meetings  ;  has  discussed  measures,  passed  votes,  which  were 
taken  as  expressions  of  the  mind  of  the  Unitarian  body ;  has 
made  recommendations  to  the  churches  about  raising  money ;  and 
the  Association  has  received  the  money  when  raised  ;  and  has,  as 
far  as  possible,  expended  it  in  accordance  with  tlie  votes  of  the 

f  Conference.     The  Conference  has  been  the  quickening  and  con- 
trolling mind  of  the  body ;  the  Association  has  been  the  working 
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hand.  This  independent  relation  has  worked  well  in  the  past. 
There  are  fears  that  it  may  not  work  well  in  the  future.  The  Confer- 
ence has  been  busy,  in  the  seven  and  one-half  years  of  its  existence, 
mainly  in  defining  its  position ;  an  important  work  now  happily 
completed.  It  can  now  devote  itself  to  its  recognized  duty  of 
"  energizing  and  stimulating  the  denomination  to  the  largest  ex- 
ertion in  the  cause  of  christian  faith  and  work."  It  is  feared  that 
the  interest  of  the  denomination  may  be  divided  between  the  Con- 
ference and  the  Association ;  or  that,  in  particular  cases  that  may 
arise,  they  may  work  as  antagonistic  forces ;  or  that  work  will  not 
be  so  efficiently  done  where  there  are  two  sets  of  men  to  do  it  as 
if  the  whole  responsibility  was  thrown  upon  one  set.  It  is  well  to 
guard  against  all  such  possible  dangers.  If  we  were  to  start  our 
organizations  anew  we  certainly  should  have  no  such  double  or- 
ganization as  the  present.  But  we  are  not  starting  anew.  The 
practical  question  is  not  what  organization  we  would  have  if  we 
had  none,  but  what  is  best  under  the  circumstances  ?  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  these  two  organizations,  shall  we  cripple  or 
kill  the  one  or  the  other?  Shall  we  wage  war  upon  the  Associa- 
tion, or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  kill  it  by  neglect  ?  Shall  we  say, 
the  Conference  is  the  younger  and  fresher  body  and  the  more  effi- 
cient ;  let  it  do  all  the  work ;  let  it  raise  the  money,  and  expend 
it ;  the  Association  has  lived  forty-six  years  ;  that  is  long  enough 
in  this  fast  country  ;  let  it  die?  There  ma}'  be  a  feeling  like  this 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  j'ounger  men  of  the  bod}',  who  do  not 
enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  past  history  of  the  denomination, 
and  who  ma}'  be  easily  led  to  say  that  the  Conference  raises  the 
money  and  therefore  ought  to  spend  it.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  it 
is  illogical  and  unbusiness-like  for  the  Conference  to  devise  and 
discuss  plans,  and  vote  to  raise  money  to  carry  out  these  plans, 
and  then  give  up  the  execution  of  these  plans,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  money,  to  another  organization.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  feeling  should  arise,  and  find  expression,  and  that  there  should 
be  a  disposition  to  sink  the  Association  in  the  Conference.  But  it 
cannot  be  done.     It  ought  not  to  be  done. 

I.  The  Association  has  a  legal  existence.  It  is  incorporated 
by  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  and  cannot  be  merged  in  any 
other  self-constituted  organization. 

II.  It  holds  funds  in  trust,  which  it  cannot  give  up  nor  use 
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in  any  way  but  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
donors. 

in.  It  is  bound  by  intimate  and  sacred  ties  with  the  past,  with 
the  venerated  fathers  and  founders  of  our  faith.  These  ties  should 
not  be  easily  broken. 

IV.  It  is  not  quite  true  to  the  fact  to  say  that  the  Conference 
raises  the  funds,  and  therefore  should  have  the  expending  of  them. 
It  is  not  quite  so.  The  churches  raise  the  money,  not  the  Confer- 
ence. I  think  it  would  be  found  on  examination  that  it  is  the 
churches  which  are  in  closest  sympathy  with  the  Association  which 
raise  the  money,  and  that  the  societies  that  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  Association  raise  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  mission- 
ary funds  of  the  denomination.  The  Conference  does  not  raise 
l^oney.  The  churches  raise  money.  Let  that  be  emphasized. 
'  Though  there  has  been  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  criticise 
the  Association,  I  think  there  is  no  general  wish  to  give  its  work 
into  the  hands  of  any  other  organization.  I  believe  the  denomina- 
tion will  be  loyal  to  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Shall  we  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  no  further  work 
for  the  Conference  to  do ;  that  it  may  as  well  resign  everj-thing  to 
the  Association  and  die  ?  No.  We  cannot  say  that.  The  work 
the  Conference  has  done  in  the  seven  and  one-half  years  of  its  ex- 
istence is  a  sufficient  Justification  of  its  claim  to  longer  life.  It 
has  done  just  what  in  the  first  article  of  its  Constitution  it  an- 

Inounces  as  its  aim  and  purpose,  to  "  energize  and  stimulate  the 
denomination  to  the  largest  exertions  in  the  cause  of  christian 
faith  and  work."  In  this  way  it  has  done  grand  service  to  the 
cause  of  Liberal  Christianity.  It  has  bound  our  churches  together 
as  they  never  were  bound  before.  It  has  organized  our  charities. 
It  has  called  public  attention  to  our  cause  as  no  other  instrumen- 
tality has  done.  No  one  can  think  for  a  moment  of  giving  it  up, 
or  merging  it  in  any  other  organization.  It  need  not  raise  money 
nor  expend  money  in  the  future  more  than  in  the  past.  Let  it  be 
what  it  has  been,  a  deliberative  assembly,  a  time  and  place  for  the 
discussion  of  principles  and  measures.  We  need  such  an  occasion. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  is  crowded  in  with  a  mul- 
titude of  other  meetings  on  Anniversary  Week,  and  furnishes  no 
opportunity  for  calm  deliberation.  The  Conference  furnishes  the 
opportunity  for  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  all  topics  which  we 
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need.  Let  its  officers  from  their  broad  observation  of  the  whole 
field  present  to  the  Conference  various  topics  of  interest  to  the 
Liberal  Church.  Let  these  subjects  come  up  for  full  discussion. 
Let  votes  be  passed  squarely  upon  each  of  them.  Let  it  be  deter- 
mined how  much  money  i|  needed  to  carry  out  these  plans.  Let 
the  Conference  provide  in  detail  for  the  collection  of  the  funds 
which  it  votes  to  raise.  Let  the  churches  raise  th^se  funds,  and 
pay  them  into  the  treasury  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
and  the  directors  of  the  Association  will  spend  that  money  ac- 
cording to  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Conference.  The  directors 
would  always  be  glad  to  have  the  mind  of  the  denomination  thus 
expressed.  It  is  true  the  directors  of  the  Association  would  have, 
'  and  ought  to  have,  some  discretionary  power.  Cases  have  already, 
I  think,  occurred  where  the  Conference  has  voted  recommenda- 
tions to  th«  American  Unitarian  Association,  which  the  Association 
could  not  legally  carr}'  out.  This  discretionary  power  must  be 
placed  somewhere.  No  one  can  maintain  that  the  action  of  the 
Conference  should  be  final.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  an  earnest 
and  plausible  man  who  has  his  pet  scheme  to  advance  to  get  an 
endorsement  by  a  majority  vote  here.  The  Conference  is  in  a 
measure  a  public  assembly,  a  mass  meeting.  There  must  be  a  de- 
liberative and  administrative  board.  It  may  as  well  be  the  Board 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  as  another  chosen  by  the 
Conference.  We  cannot  give  up  the  Association  nor  the  Confer- 
ence. We  need  to  make  both  more  eflicient,  and  see  that  they 
work  in  entire  harmony  with  each  other.  This  may  not  be  the 
place  to  disMCUSs  defects  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association.  Yet  one  of  its  hindrances  may  be  discussed 
here,  because  it  has  been  caused  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Con- 
ference. At  Ihe  meeting  of  the  Conference  in  18G8,  it  was  voted 
that  the  second  Sunday  in  November  be  the  time  to  take  up  the 
annual  subscriptions  for  the  missionary  purposes  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  Now  it  happens  that  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  is  elected  in  May  with  an 
empty  treasury,  which  continues  empty  till  after  the  November 
collection,  till  the  meeting  in  December.  Nothing  can  be  done  by 
the  directors  till  they  know  what  means  they  are  to  have  at  their 
disposal.  They  do  not  like  to  bind  their  successors,  so  they  do 
the  best  they  can  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
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If  the  second  Sunday  of  November  is  the  best  time  to  raise  onr 
money,  and  the  officers  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
must  be  elected  in  May,  it  would  be  well  if  the  new  members  did 
not  enter  upon  their  duties  till  the  October  after  their  election. 
Another  defect  in  the  organization  o&the  American  Unitarian 
Association  is  that  in  six  months  after  the  directors  get  fairlj'  at 
work,  several  of  the  old  members  go  out  and  new  ones  take  their 
places  utterly  unacquainted  with  their  duties,  often  residing  at 
such  a  distance  that  they  can  seldom  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Board.  As  a  result,  the  Board  cannot  have  a  comprehensive 
policy.  Though  it  may  be  made  up  of  the  best  men,  it  must  be 
inevitably  a  weak  Board.  The  Association  has  before  it,  for  con- 
sideration next  May,  a  proposition  to  enlarge  its  Board  of  Direc- 
tion from  twenty-one,  its  present  number,  to  twenty-five.  It  is 
proposed  that  they  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Mand^eraent,  to 
meet  once  in  two  or  three  months,  to  mark  out  the  general  policy 
of  the  Board,  and  to  elect  out  of  their  own  number  a  smaller  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  who  shall  meet  much  more  frequentl}',  and 
attend  to  all  the  details  of  business.  Such  a  plan,  if  adopted,  can 
hardly  fail  to  give  increased  efficiency  to  the  Association.  In 
order  that  the  Conference  maj'  be  represented  on  the  Board  of 
Management  of  the  Association,  let  it  be  so  arranged  that  the 
four  new  members  it  is  proposed  to  add  shall  consist  ex  officio  of 
the  chairman  of  the  council,  and  the  president,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Conference.  This  would  give,  what  many  seem 
to  desire,  an  official  relation  between  the  Conference  and  the  As- 
sociation. Such  a  plan  cannot  be  consummated  by  lis,  but  only 
by  the  Association.  The  criticism,  I  can  hardly  say  complaint, 
with  regard  to  the  Association,  is  that  it  is  not  a  representative 
body,  that  many  societies  arc  not  connected  with  it  in  any  way. 
I  feel  that  this  defect,  for  such  it  is,  could  be  remedied,  if  proper 
effort  were  made.  Let  all  the  delegates  of  this  Conference  be 
urged  to  become  members  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
and  attend  its  meetings  and  vote  in  the  choice  of  officers.  Let 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  exert  itself  to  secure  an  in- 
crease of  membership  by  reminding  societies  that  when  thoy  have 
contributed  fifty  dollars  to  the  Association,  if  that  is  the  sum 
of  life  membership,  they  are  entitled  and  desired  to  name  some 
one  of  their  society  to  be  a  life  member  of  the  Association.    It 
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would  not  be  extravagant  to  say  that  the  membership  of  the  As- 
sociation could  be  doubled  in  one  year  with  a  little  effort.  It 
would  be  more  a  representative  body  than  the  Conference  is  now. 
The  practical  plan  of  union  proposed  then  between  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  Conference  is  this  : — 

Jfesolvedf  That  there  is  a  legitimate  place  and  work  for  both  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association  and  the  National  Conference,  and  both  should 
be  sustained  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 

liesolved.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  that  a  more  inti- 
mate and  official  union  with  the  American  Unitarian  Association  Is  desir- 
able for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  more  fully  the  objects  which  both  these 
organizations  have  in  view. 

Jiesolvedj  That  the  Conference  expresses  the  hope  that  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  at  its  next  meeting  will  adopt  substantially  the 
plan  of  administration  proposed  in  the  Report  of  its  Committee  last  May, 
especially  that  part  that  recommends  the  addition  of  four  persons  to  its 
Board  of  Management. 

liesolvfd.  That  the  addition  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  and 
the  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Conference,  ex  officio,  to  the 
Board  of  Management  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  would 
ensure  the  desired  union  and  sympathy. 

liesolved,  That  the  Association  be  urged  to  increase  its  list  of  mem- 
bership. 

liesolvedj  That  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Conference  to  express  its  wishes 
as  to  the  main  points  of  our  denominational  policy  In  formal  resolutions, 
but  it  sliould  vote  no  funds  for  any  purpose  for  the  raising  of  which  it 
does  not  expressly  provide. 

Eev.  II.  C.  Badger  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  made  the  specitil  order  of  business  at 
the  opening  of  the  next  morning  session. 

Rev.  11.  \V.  Bellows  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the 
questions  be  taken  up  and  discussed  now.     Voted, 

His  Excellency,  Seth  Padelford,  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the 
chair. 

The  question  was  discussed  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Hale,  Bel- 
lows, SniPrEN  and  Ames. 

The  hour  fixed  for  adjournment  having  arrived,  no  action 
was  taken  upon  the  resolutions. 
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MISSIONARY  MEETING. 

A  missioniiry  meeting  was  held  at  the  South  Congrega- 
tional Church,. on  Wednesday  evening,  at  7.30  o'clock.  Gov. 
Padelford,  of  Rhode  Island,  presided.  The  meeting  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Henry  Blanchard  of  Lowell, 
after  which  two  stanzas  of  the  Missionar}'  Hymn  were  sung. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Revs.  J.  F.  W.  Ware,  H.  W. 
Bellows,  C.  W.  Wendte,  C.  G.  Ames,  E.  E.  Hale,  S.  R. 
Calthuop  and  A.  F.  Bailey. 

A  collection  was  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  in 
Cauastota,  N.  Y. 


THUHSDAT,  OCT.  24. 

The  business  meeting  opened  at  iO  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  President,  Hon.  Ebenezer  R.  Hoar,  in  the  chair. 

Devotional  exercises  led  by  Rev.  A.  F.  Bailey,  of  Canas- 
tota,  N.  Y. 


Rev.  T.  J.   MuMFORD  introduced  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  — 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  John  Fretwell,  Jr.,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  Mr.  David  Martlneau,  and 
the  Presidents  and  Professors  of  our  colleges  and  theological  schools  be 
invited  to  take  seats  In  the  Conference,  and  Join  in  our  discussions. 

Adopted. 


(Ill) 
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NATIONAL  CHURCH  AT  WASHINGTON. 

ADDRE88  BT  REV.  FREDERIC    IIINCKLET. 

I  wish  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that  on  this  subject  assigned  me,  I 
speak  not  in  behalf  of  the  Unitarian  society'  at  Washington,  of 
which  I  am  pastor,  but  in  behalf  of  the  Unitarian  cause,  which  I 
happen  at  the  present  time  humbly  to  represent  in  the  national 
capital.  Tiiis  Washington  Church  enterprise,  as  I  may  terra  it, 
comes  legitimately  before  this  (conference  as  a  part  of  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  last.  You  will  remember  that  at  the  session 
two  years  ago  the  council  of  the  Conference  reported  favorably 
upon  the  enterprise,  a  vote  was  passed  recommending  the  raising 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose,  and  a  special 
committee  chosen  to  take  the  matter  in  charge.  That  committee 
issued  an  appeal  to  the  churches,  a  year  ago  last  spring,  in  which 
they  called  upon  them  to  make  a  contribution,  unitedly,  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  what  might  be  raised  in  Washing- 
ton, by  the  sale  of  the  church  property  there,  and  in  other  wa3's. 
Subsequently,  they  deemed  it  best  to  transfer  their  functions  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
on  the  ground,  in  which  I  think  we  shall  all  agree  with  them,  that 
that  body  is  the  executive  and  administrative  force  of  our  denom- 
ination. The  Executive  Committee  accepted  the  transfer,  and  last 
fall  prepared,  and  I  think  sent  out,  their  circular,  in  which  they 
called  upon  the  churches  to  contribute  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Association,  fifty  thousand  dollars 
of  which  were  to  be  reserved  for  their  general  purposes,  and  the 
other  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  raised, 
to  be  devoted  towards  the  building  of  the  Wavshington  Church.  I 
need  not  tell  you  wh}'  that  appeal  was  recalled  and  another  issued, 
making  Unity  Church,  Chicago,  the  recipient  of  that  extra  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  This  year,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, in  making  their  report  in  May  last,  recalled  the  attention 
of  the  boil}'^  to  this  enterprise,  and  said  that  before  the^'  renewed 
their  appeal  to  the  churches  for  this  puri)ose,  the^'  desired  that  there 
might  be  a  full  and  explicit  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  body, 
to  guide  and  sustain  them.     Now,  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  collec- 
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tion  possible  in.  our  body  that  so  well  represents  the  denomination 
as  this  Conference  here  and  now  assembled,  and  that  therefore 
there  is  no  place  where  this  wish  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association  can  be  so  directly  and  fairly  met  as  just  here  and 
now,  and  so  I  am  here  to  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  the 
proposed  enterprise,  and  an  expression  of  your  judgment  upon  it, 
in  one  way  or  the  other. 

Now,  what  distinctively^  is  the  proposition  upon  which  you  are 
asked  to  act?  What  is  it  the  denomination  are  called  upon  to  do, 
and  which  you  are  to  decide  whether  it  is  best  to  do  or  not?  Two 
years  ago  last  April,  the  society  in  Washington  sent  a  memorial 
to  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  in  which  they  said  sub- 
stantially this:  ''We  cannot  worthily  represent  our  cause  in  the 
capital  of  the  nation.  We  are  a  feeble  folk  —  few  in  number, 
small  in  means.  Our  church  is  altogether  unfit,  not  only  for  our 
own  purposes,  but  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  cause.  It  is 
nearly  fifty  years  of  age"  (it  is  now  over  that),  '*  somewhat  dilap- 
idated" (though  it  has  recently  been  put  in  better  repair)  ;  ''it  is 
unattractive  to  strangers  ;  it  is  incommodious  to  the  worshippers  ; 
it  has  none  of  those  modern  conveniences  which  even  the  humblest 
and  smallest  village  church  to-day  counts  to  be  essential  to  its 
work.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  construct  a  better  church 
in  this  place.  Therefore  we  make  this  proposition :  we  will  sur- 
render our  church  property  here,  adding  such  small  contributions 
as  we  may  be  able  to  make,  into  the  hands  of  the  Association,  as 
the  legally  incorporated  and  official  1}^  recognized  agent  of  the 
Unitarian  body,  on  condition  that  they  will  raise  a  sufficient  sum, 
say  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  add  thereto,  and  with  this  money  they 
shall  build  a  church-  edifice  which  they  shall  hold  in  their  own 
right,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Unitarian  denomination  whom  they 
represent,  giving  to  us,  or  whoever  may  come  after  us,  as  a  wor- 
shipping assemblage,  the  use  of  the  church,  under  such  conditions 
and  regulations  as  may  be  hereafter  adopted." 

That  was  the  simple  and  distinct  proposition  then  made,  and  it 
was  the  basis  on  which  both  committees,  that  of  the  Conference 
and  that  of  the  Association,  made  their  appeals  to  the  churches. 

Now,  what  reason  is  there  why  the  Unitarian  denomination 
should  listen  to  such  a  proposition,  and  accede  to  it?  For  this 
simple  reason :  that  Washington  is  a  missionary  field,  like  and 
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unlike  your  other  missionary  fields.  Unlike  them  just  now,  in  this 
respect,  that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  the  contributions  of  the 
Unitarian  Association  for  its  current  expenses.  Whatever  the  As- 
sociation may  have  done,  or  may  do,  is  for  extra  work,  theatre 
preaching,  and  the  like.  They  are  maintaining  themselves,  but 
it  is  with  very  great  effort.  Their  small  church,  with  its  few  pews, 
nets  them  for  pew  rents  only  about  half  their  actual  expenses  ;  the 
rest  has  been  raised  by  fairs,  festivals,  lectures,  or  whatever  the 
skill,  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  people  may  enable  them  to 
devise  and  carry  out. 

So  much  for  the  condition  of  the  society.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a 
missionary  field,  in  the  sense  that  you  support  its  minister  and  the 
administration  of  worship.  It  is  like  a  missionary  field  in  this, 
that  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  a  favorable  place  for  the 
diffusion  of  your  faith.  It  opens  there  an  opportunity  which  I  will 
not  compare  with  others,  but  will  simpl}-  say,  an  opportunitj'  not 
surpassed  by^  any  others  for  the  proclamation  of  Unitarian  truth 
and  the  diffusion  of  our  Unitarian  faith.  It  is  not  like  other  mis- 
sionary fields  in  this  respect,  also ;  that  3'ou  cannot  there,  as  in 
some  other  places  you  may  be  able  to  do,  number  your  converts, 
measure  your  converted  forces,  and  show  present  visible  result, 
in  an  ever-accumulating  body  of  believers  gathering  about  and 
within  the  edifice  which  represents  them.  No,  Washington  is  a 
place,  not  for  gathering,  but  for  scattering,  not  for  accumulation, 
but  for  diffusion.  For  from  four  to  eight  months  in  the  year,  ac- 
cording as  we  have  a  long  or  a  short  session  of  Congress,  AVash- 
ington,  as  you  well  know,  is  a  resort,  not  only  for  legislators  and 
lobbyists,  for  those  who  wish  to  see  legislation  put  through,  and 
how  it  is  put  through,  but  for  visitors  of  all  classes,  come  to  spend 
their  week  or  month  in  the  capital,  and  also  for  residents  during 
the  winter.  For  these  reasons,  as  you  see,  it  presents  a  grand 
opportunity  for  sending  out  the  truth  which  we  represent,  and  to 
which  we  may  be  able  to  give  expression  there.  Our  little  con- 
gregation, for  instance,  of  three  or  four  hundred  persons  may,  during 
the  winter,  represent  every  state  and  territory  in  the  country,  and 
last  winter  we  had  a  representation  from  over  the  sea,  some  of  oiur 
Japanese  friends  being  not  infrequent  attendants  and  not  uninter- 
ested listeners  to  the  word. 

This  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  missionary  field  there  presented, 
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and  in  order  to  do  the  work  which  the  field  requires  and  the  oppor- 
tunity demands,  we  need  a  church  building  as  a  home  for  the  faith, 
in  which  the  strangers  coming  thither  may  be  freely  welcomed,  in 
which  they  may  receive  earnest  and  hearty  hospitality,  and  from 
which  they  may  go  forth,  spiritually  refreshed,  to  their  homes, 
living  witnesses  whom  we  have  helped  to  make  instrumental  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  faith. 

We  want,  in  other  words,  a  church  edifice  attractive  to  strangers, 
commodious  for  its  worshippers,  and  having  those  modern  conven- 
iences which  every  church,  however  small  and  humble,  now  de- 
mands. 

Now,  there  is  but  one  possible  way,  as  I  look  upon  it,  in  which 
that  church  can  be  obtained.  The  society  in  Washington  cannot 
build  it  now  ;  I  don't  see  how  they  can  ever  build  it.  The  denomi- 
nation at  large  must  take  up  the  work  and  build  it  according  to  the 
proposal,  or  in  some  similar  manner,  holding  it  as  their  own,  main- 
taining it  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  the  capital  shall  remain 
there,  as  I  presume  it  always  will,  that  there  may  be  a  place  for 
the  proclamation  of  our  truth,  a  fulcrum  for  moving  the  religious 
world,  as  I  will  not  say  it  is  for  moving  the  political  world.  And 
what  you  are  asked  now  to  do,  friends,  is  simply  to  express  your 
opinion  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented,  and  the  duty  of  the 
denomination  to  accept  it. 

Will  you  give  me  your  attention  for  a  moment  longer,  w^hile  I 
reply  to  some  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
work,  endeavoring,  if  I  have  not  alread}^  accomplished  that  pur- 
pose, to  remove  some  of  the  misapprehensions  which  seem  to  be 
lying  in  some  people's  minds  in  regard  to  it.  And  I  can  best  do 
that,  perhaps,  by  taking  up  an  article  which  I  find  in  the  *'  Christian 
Register"  of  October  5th,  headed  '*The  Washington  Church,"  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  open  expression  of  opposition  or  crit- 
icism that  has  been  made.  It  is  for  that  reason  I  refer  to  it,  and 
for  the  further  reason,  tiiat  I  suppose  it  to  give  expression  to  mis- 
apprehensions or  objections  which  may  exist  in  other  minds. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  this  writer  is,  that  the  vote  to  raise  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  was  passed  at  the  end  of  the  last  Confer- 
ence, when  there  was  a  very  thin  attendance,  and  with  but  small 
delibsration.  We  have  guarded  against  this  objection  now,  by 
presenting  the  subject  thus  early,  that  you  may  give  it,  as  we  desire 
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3'ou  should  give  it,  careftil  and  serious  consideration,  and  that 
there  may  be  a  full  and  free  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  that  the  last  Conference  virtually 
pledged  the  body  to  raise  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
object,  I  havQ  simply  to  say,  that  if  you  have  read  carefully  the 
two  appeals  referred  to,  and  listened  carefully  to  what  I  have  been 
saying,  j'ou  know  that  the  two  committees  based  their  appeal  to 
the  churches,  not  upon  that  vote,  but  upon  the  original  memorial 
of  the  church  in  Washington,  to  raise  (ifty  thousand  dollars  from 
the  body,  in  addition  to  what  might  be  furnished  from  Washington. 

This  writer  sa3's,  very  emphatically,  "  The  history  of  national 
churches  already  conceived  or  erected  there  should  warn  us  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them."  Precisely  what  the  author  means 
by  this  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  he  has  reference  to  the  gi"eat 
costliness  of  some  of  the  buildings  there  put  up,  one  of  them 
running,  I  suppose,  at  the  present  time,  to  something  over  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  another,  not  yet  finished,  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars,  I  am  told.  But  tlie  simple 
answer  to  that  warning  is  this  :  that  no  such  undertaking  as  these 
is  intended ;  that  it  is  not  proposed  that  we  shall  compete  with 
those  churches  in  their  dimensions,  in  their  show,  in  their  costli- 
ness, in  their  extravagance,  but  that  we  shall  simply  put  up  such 
a  building  there,  to  stand  side  by  side  with  them,  as  we  in  it  and 
you  who  come  to  visit  it,  shall  not  be  ashamed  of. 

Then  as  to  the  fear  that  may  possibly  exist  in  some  minds,  that 
we  may  involve  ourselves  to  a  much  larger  expenditure  than  is 
proposed,  let  me  simply  sa}',  that  the  whole  matter  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Association,  through  its  Executive  Committee  ;  that 
they  are  to  control  the  whole  enterprise,  from  the  raising  of  the 
first  to  the  spending  of  the  last  dollar  —  men  whom  ^-ou  have 
chosen  because  of  their  business  ability  and  reliableness,  and  not 
a  step  is  to  be  taken  without  their  consent. 

The  writer  continues  ;  '*  But  Washington  needs  help,  and  let  her 
have  it  generously,  as  most  generously  she  has  had  it.  Her  church 
must  be,  in  part,  a  mission  church  ;  let  it  be  put  upon  the  mission 
list."  There  is,  as  I  have  shown,  I  think,  vei-y  clearly,  but  one 
way  of  recognizing  the  missionary  character  of  the  church  and 
the  place,  and  that  is  by  building  this  church  edifice.  We  ask  no 
other   missionary  operation  in   connection  with  it ;    no  other    is 
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needed  at  the  present  time,  and  I  have  very  great  confidence  in 
making  the  statement,  that  with  a  new  church,  with  its  commo- 
diousness,  its  attractiveness,  its  convenience,  the  society  wiU  be 
much  better  able  than  they  are  now  to  maintain  themselves,  as 
they  do  even  at  this  time,  without  foreign  aid. 

This  writer  further  says :  "  We  need  a  church  there ;  we  do  not 
need  a  monument.  A  proper  edifice  with  its  effective  machinery 
of  pulpit  and  parish,  is  all  that  is  there  needed,  as  it  is  all  that  is 
needed  anywhere."  It  is  simply  just  such  "  proper  edifice  "  that 
is  asked  for.  Only  that  is  proposed.  "  Heart  and  soul,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  will  I  go  for  helping  to  build  a  church  in  Washington, 
not  for  an  improbable  future,  but  for  the  actual  present."  I  do 
not  know  that  any  one  is  proposing  to  build  a  church  "  for  an 
improbable  future."  An  immense  edifice,  I  suppose,  is  thought 
of,  that  may  possibly,  in  some  future  Unitarian  millennium,  be 
crowded  by  an  eager  incoming  of  the  whole  people.  It  is  simply 
for  the  present  necessities — necessities  that  not  onl}-  should  be  met 
now,  but  ought  to  have  been  met  years  ago.  As  to  the  size  of  the 
church,  you  can  j^ourselves  see  that  eighty  or  eighty-five  thousand 
dollars  will  not  build  a  very  large  or  extravagant  church  in  Washing- 
ton, where  the  expense  of  building  is  about  the  same  as  in  Boston. 

Only  one  word  more.  The  writer  objects  very  strongly  to  attach- 
ing the  word  "National"  to  the  building.  I  have  no  special  admi- 
ration for  that  word  in  this  connection ;  neither  have  I  any  special 
repugnance  to  it ;  and  yet  I  see  where  it  is  possible  the  word  may 
be  misapprehended.  If  we  mean  by  the  use  of  that  word  in 
connection  with  this  enterprise,  the  erection  of  a  building  that 
shall  stand  out  conspicuous  among  the  religious  institutions  of 
Washington  as  the  National  Capitol  does  among  its  governmental 
institutions,  of  course  we  use  the  word  unwisely.  If  no  such  re- 
lation or  comparison  is  intended,  but  if  the  word  is  to  be  used,  as 
1  suppose  it  has  been  used  all  along  by  the  friends  of  this  enter- 
prise, in  a  denominational  sense  —  a  church  to  be  built  and  owned 
by  the  Unitarian  denomination  throughout  the  nation  —  then  it 
seems  to  me  the  word  is  appropriate  and  unobjectional ;  and  I 
think  you  will  bear  me  witness,  that  throughout  my  address,  I 
have  not  used  the  word  "  National "  until  this  moment,  and  in  the 
resolution  which  I  am  about  to  offer,  I  shall  take  what  I  deem  its 
equivalent  —  the  word  "  denominational." 
8 
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And  now  let  me  close  my  address  with  the  resolution  just 
spoken  of,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Business  Committee, 
and  with  their  consent  and  approval  is  now  offered : — 

Beaolved,  That  we  commend  anew  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  the  proposal  of  the  society  In  Washing- 
ton, made  in  April,  1870,  for  the  erection  of  a  denominational  church, 
assuring  the  committee  of  oar  readiness  to  cooperate  with  them  in  snch 
measures  as  they  may  adopt  for  its  accomplishment. 

You  are  asked,  firiends,  simply  to  express  your  judgment  upon 
the  matter  by  your  action  upon  this  resolution.  If  you  do  not 
believe  in  the  opportunity  which  Washington  affords  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  your  faith,  and  do  not,  therefore,  believe  in  erecting  a 
church  to  meet  that  opportunity,  you  will  of  course  vote  against 
this  resolution.  If  you  do  believe  in  the  opportunity  and  in  the 
church  as  an  instrument  for  meeting  it,  then  let  it  have  not  only 
your  vote,  but  your  hearty,  generous,  intelligent,  I  hope,  your 
unanimous  vote,  that  the  committee  of  the  Association  may  feel, 
when  they  go  forth  presently  and  make  their  appeal  to  the  churches, 
that  they  have  the  public  sentiment  of  the  body  to  back  them. 

The  subject  of  the  address  was  discussed  by  Rev.  EDbnrt 

Blanchard,  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen,  Rev.  E.  I.  Galvin,  Dr. 

J.  F.  Clarke,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Dall,  Rev.  Messrs.  Eli  Fay,  J. 

M.  L.  Babcock,  S.  R.  Priest,  H.  C.  Bates,  W.  R.  G. 

Mellen  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Simonton.      Rev.  H.  C.  Bates 

offered  the  following  as  an  amendment :  — 

Besolvedt  That  while  we  consider  the  difficulties  of  the  Washington 
Church  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  our  churches,  we  yet  deem  it  inex- 
pedient for  this  Conference  or  for  the  Unitarian  Association  to  take  any 
action  in  the  matter. 

Rev.  T.  D.  Howard  of  Petersham  offered  to  amend  as 

follows:  — 

<*  With  the  condition  attached  that  the  seats  in  said  church  be  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  free." 

This  amendment  was  afterward  withdrawn,  and  after  fur- 
ther discussion  by  Hon.   Artemas  Carter,   Miss  Mart 
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Grew,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Messrs.  I.  Hunt,  O.  Gr.  Steele 
and  Geo.  W.  Simonton,  Mr.  Bates'  amendment  was  lost. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Phelps  of  Syracuse  moved  as  an  amendment  to 
the  original  resolution : — 

Besolved,  That  we  recommend  an  appropriation  of  not  exceeding  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  or  any  sam  which  may  be  raised  by  the  denomination 
daring  the  coming  year,  above  fifty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  erection  of 
a  denominational  church  at  Washington,  by  and  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Unitarian  Association. 

Mr.  Howard. — I  wish  now  to  put  in  my  amendment. 

The  Chairman. — The  question  before  the  house  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Howard  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Phelps.  It  provides  that  the  sittings  in  the 
church  be  absolutely  free.     Lost. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  F.  Clarke.  —  I  offer  this  in  place  of  the 
amendment   just  rejected:  — 

"  Provided  that  the  new  church  be  made  and  kept  ftee,  and  no  pews  be 
ever  sold  or  leased." 

Dr.  Clarke,  after  a  brief  discussion  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment, and  in  its  place  Mr.  Talbot  offered  the  following : — 

"  That  the  privileges  of  said  church  be  opened  to  all  alike  without  dis- 
tinction of  race  or  color."    Adopted, 

Mr.  Phelps*  amendment  was  then  adopted  and  ordered  to 
be  substituted  for  the  original  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 

HiNOKLET. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hetwood  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  then 
read  a  paper  upon  the  relations  between  the  Unitarian 
denomination  and  the  freedmen. 
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RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITARIAN  DENOMINA- 
TION  AND  THE  FREEDMEN. 

BT  BEY.  J.  H.  HBTWOOD. 

I  have  been  asked  by  your  Council  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Conference  upon  the  relations  between  the 
Unitarian  denomination  and  the  freedmen.  The  request  implies 
an  interest  in  the  freedmen.  And  we  need  only  put  two  quite 
patent  facts  together,  to  see  not  merely  that  such  interest  is  nat- 
ural, but  that  its  non-existence  would  be  strange  indeed.  The 
one  fact  is,  that  here  is  a  denomination  which,  as  much  as  any 
body  of  christians,  and  more  than  most,  has  emphasized  the  worth 
of  human  nature,  its  intrinsic  worth,  independent  of  garb,  posi- 
tion, circumstance, — which,  seeing  the  fine  old  Roman  legend, 
that  to  man  nothing  human  is  alien,  intensified  in  Christianity's 
calcium  light,  has  professed  to  accept  it  fully,  unreservedly  and 
heartily.  The  other  fact  is,  that  here  is  a  race,  a  people,  with  all 
the  attributes  of  humanity,  who  have  passed  through  the  most 
fearful  ordeal  that  a  race  was  ever  subjected  to,  and  are  now 
working  out  the  most  momentous  problem  of  existence  under  most 
trying  conditions,  being  called  to  meet  the  responsibilities  and 
discharge  the  duties  of  freedom  and  maturity  in  comparative 
mental  and  moral  immaturity.  Surely  when  we  put  these  facts 
together,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  denomination  of  Chan- 
ning,  Worcester,  Ware,  Tuckerman,  May  should  feel  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  colored  people,  and  should  wish  to  hold  relations 
towards  them  expressive  of  it. 

The  colored  people  deserve  and  justify  this  interest  for  the 
qualities  they  have  shown  in  working  out,  or  in  endeavoring  to 
work  out,  the  problem  assigned  them.  Consider  the  testimony 
of  the  past  twelve  years.  This  period  which  has  been  the  ordeal 
season  for  our  whole  nation,  has  been  especially  and  most  em- 
phatically the  testing  period  for  its  colored  portion,  the  American 
citizens  of  African  descent.  They  have  been  put  into  the  fiery 
furnace,  and  the  intense  heat  has  revealed  a  great  deal  of  pure 
gold.  Not  by  nature,  as  all  observers  know,  an  aggressive  race, 
yet  in  the  hour  and  on  the  field  of  battle,  when  contending  for 
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highest  interests,  they  yielded  not  in  courage  to  the  bravest  of  the 
Caucasians.  Deprived  for  ages  of  freedom,  and  its  accompanying 
privileges  and  sacred  rites,  they  showed  no  vindictiveness  when 
the  time  of  gaining  the  long-lost  heritage  was  offered.  No  insur- 
rection, no  cruel,  treacherous  use  of  opportunity,  no  faithlessness 
to  white  women  and  children  intrusted  to  their  care  marked  and 
marred  their  career  during  the  eventful  transition  epoch.  True  to 
them  whom  they  hailed  as  deliverers^  they  were  not  false  to  those 
whom  they  had  been  compelled  to  call  owners,  some  of  whom  had 
indeed  so  used  their  great  power  as  to  prove  themselves  friends, 
while  others  had  perverted  it  to  terrible  oppression.  The  qualities 
manifested  by  the  emancipated  of  the  British  West  India  Islands, 
and  which  so  won  the  admiration  of  Dr.  Channing,  had  even  more 
vivid  illustration  in  the  emancipated  of  our  country,  and  the  man- 
ifestation was  all  the  more  remarkable  that  in  the  latter  instance 
it  was  made  amid  the  convulsions  and  temptations  of  wide-spread 
and  terrific  war. 

Since  the  conflict  ended,  and  freedom  has  been  secured,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  colored  people  in  general  has  been  as  honorable  to 
them  as  their  freedom  from  vindictive  passion  during  the  war. 
And  the  one  has  been  as  surprising  as  the  other  in  the  face  of  the 
fears  and  predictions  of  many,  that  if  war  should  break  out  in 
America  the  Africans  would  be  demons  of  insurrection,  and  if 
freedom  were  granted  would  be  the  victims  of  indolence  and  pau- 
perism. Of  course,  very  many,  in  coming  out  from  enforced  labor, 
would  give  themselves  up  to  sloth  and  idleness,  and  there  are 
among  them,  as  among  the  people  of  every  nationality,  not  a  few 
of  the  thriftless  and  shiftless  class,  who  gravitate  hopelessly  to 
waste  and  wretchedness,  but  the  general  industry  has  been  and  is 
very  creditable  to  the  colored  people,  and  the  amount  to  their 
credit  in  the  National  Freedmen's  Bank — representative  of  their 
savings — tells  the  story  of  their  work  and  its  results. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1872,  the  books  of  the  bank  showed 
on  deposit,  $4,244,478,  the  largest  amounts,  after  the  $1,032,825 
in  Washington,  being  from  the  branches  in  Charleston,  $305,000 
New  York,  $445,000  ;  New  Orleans,  $225,500  ;  Baltimore,  $28 1,600 
Richmond  $169,000  ;  Louisville,  $143,000  ;  Vicksburg,  $138,000 
Savannah,  $137,800;  Nashville,  $114,500;  Memphis,  $129,800 
and  so  on,  down  to  the  smallest  of  $10,259  in  Columbus,  Miss. 
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These  $4,244,478.00  speak  of  more  than  money  saved  —  they 
speak  of  indastry,  prudence,  character  forming  and  character 
formed ! 

Their  eagerness  to  avail  themselves  of  educational  advantages 
is  also  alike  significant  and  instructive.  Not,  indeed,  to  all  chil- 
dren of  the  colored  race  is  the  schoolroom  paradise  any  more  than 
to  all  children  of  Caucasian  ancestry ;  not  every  dark-skinned  boy 
finds  books  and  lessons  more  magnetic  than  base-ball  and  marbles ; 
nor  do  we  find  every  child  of  the  pale-faced  race  enamored  of  the 
tasks  set  before  him.  But  if  we  visit  the  schools  opened,  and 
converse  with  teachers,  and  inquire  into  the  exertions  and  sacri- 
fices made  by  parents  of  the  colored  children,  we  find  full  evidence 
of  hearty  appreciation  of  educational  privileges  and  a  general  de- 
sire and  determination  to  make  faithful  use  of  them.  And  it  is  a 
noticeable  fact,  observed  by  many  educators,  that  the  brightest  and 
best  scholars  are  quite  as  often  found  among  the  darkest-skinned, 
the  genuine  Africans,  as  among  those  of  mixed  blood.  Facts 
like  these,  indicative  of  industry,  perseverence,  economy  and  of 
mental  yearning,  cannot  but  be  significant  and  interesting  to  any 
who  appreciate  the  building  up,  however  gradual,  of  strong  and 
true  character. 

Other  denominations  are  showing  interest,  greater  or  less,  in 
the  colored  people,  —  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Episco- 
palians and,  above  all,  Roman  Catholics.  That  great  communion, 
so  wonderful  in  its  organization  and  so  unflinchingly  devoted  to 
its  ecclesiastical  idea  and  ideals,  is  laying  its  plans  for  wide  and 
effective  work.  Nor  is  it  planning  merely ;  it  is  working,  and  with 
directness  and  energy,  too.  It  is  establishing  and  conducting 
schools.  It  is  initiating  colored  women  into  some  of  its  sister- 
hoods of  religion  and  charity ;  some  of  its  ablest  priests,  as  Rev. 
Lancaster  Spalding,  nephew  of  Archbishop  Spalding,  are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  special  work  of  drawing  the  colored  race  within 
the  Roman  fold  ;  and  a  number  of  colored  men  —  eleven,  I  under- 
stand —  are  studying  at  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  at  Rome, 
for  the  priesthood,  with  direct  reference  to  work  in  America. 
Roman  Catholicism  never  sleeps  ;  it  never  intermits  its  working ; 
and  whatever  may  be  our  views  and  feelings  in  regard  to  its  pur- 
poses and  its  influences,  we  cannot  but  admire  its  zeal  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  it  organizes  its  forces,  and  the  wisdom 
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with  which  it  makes  its  arrangements  for  effective  labors  in  this 
large  field. 

The  Protestant  christians,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  who  at  present 
are  best  fitted  to  compete  with  Roman  Catholics  in  awakening  an 
interest  among  the  colored  people,  and  in  gaining  and  securing 
their  religions  sympathies  and  affections,  are  the  Methodists. 
Their  earnestness  and  fervor  are  adapted  to  the  emotional  nature 
and  the  religiousness  of  the  colored  race,  and  are  more  attractive 
than  the  imposing  ritual  of  Romanism. 

The  colored  people  are  preeminently  susceptible  to  religious  im- 
pressions. Religiousness  is  one  of  their  distinctive  characteristics. 
It  is  not  always  accompanied  with  a  proportionately  fine  moral 
sense.  Their  religion  sometimes  is  very  distinctly  and  very  prac- 
tically antinomianism,  making  a  very  complete  and  a  very  wide 
separation  between  faith  and  works.  And  ftom  lack  of  adequate 
culture,  the  colored  people  are  intensely  sectarian,  sectarians  of 
sectarians,  confining  their  sympathies  not  merely  within  denomina- 
tional boundaries,  but  in  many  instances  almost  within  the  limits 
of  the  congregations  with  which  they  chance  to  be  connected. 
And  this  sectarianism  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles,  not  merely 
in  the  way  of  their  religious  development,  but  of  general  educa- 
tion, preventing,  as  it  does,  cooperation,  and  making  suspicion 
and  jealousy  active.  Nevertheless,  their  religiousness  is  charac- 
teristic and  real. 

Now,  as  some  members  of  the  Conference  well  know,  there  is  a 
body  of  Methodists,  colored  Methodists,  some  of  whose  leading 
men — men  of  culture  and  of  piety,  like  Bishop  Paine  and  the  late 
Bishop  Brown — have  cordially  welcomed,  nay,  have  sought  the 
cooperation  and  aid  of  our  denomination.  These  men  see,  as 
clearly  as  we  do,  the  too  frequent  divorce  among  their  people  of 
religion  from  morality,  and  they  appreciate  and  are  grateful  not 
only  for  the  love  of  freedom  which  has  animated  our  body,  but  for 
its  ethics,  for  the  stress  which  it  has  laid  upon  practical  Christianity, 
upon  the  application  of  religion  to  life,  and  for  its  unsectarian 
catholicity.  They  have  heartily  welcomed  our  religious  literature, 
and  that  portion  of  it  most  heartily  which  has  most  emphasized 
practical  religion,  the  religion  which  does,  rather  than  professes, 
the  religion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

By  them  a  wide  door  has  been  opened  for  us,  and  it  is  kept  open. 
I  believe,  a  grand  opportunity  is  given  for  effective  christian  usefUl. 
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ness,  for  work  in  behalf  of  education,  of  vital  morality,  of  earnest, 
spiritual  Protestantism.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  cherish  a  feeling  or 
.to  utter  a  word  of  unkindness  in  regard  to  our  fellow  christians  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  communion.  The  self-denying  labors  of  many 
of  its  members  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  neglected  and  the  sick, 
are  in  the  order  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  cannot  fail  of  our  Father's 
blessing.  But  as  Protestants  of  Protestants,  as  lovers  of  religious 
freedom,  and  as  zealous  guardians  of  the  precious  right  and  privi- 
lege of  direct  access  for  every  soul  to  the  Parent  Soul,  the  Father 
of  Spirits,  our  sympathies  must  be  with  Protestantism  rather  than 
Romanism,  with  Teutonic  rather  than  Latin  Christianity. 

And  of  all  the  forms  of  evangelical  Protestantism,  so-called, 
none,  to  my  thought,  is  so  congenial  to  Unitarian  christians  as 
Methodism,  for  from  the  days  of  Wesley  it  has  been  of  the  heart 
rather  than  of  form,  and  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of  dogma,  and, 
so  far  as  1  can  judge,  the  leaders  of  the  African  Methodist  Church 
are  in  harmony  with  the  primitive  Wesleyan  Methodism,  the  Meth- 
odism which,  under  the  divine  blessing,  awoke  the  humblest  and 
most  neglected  of  human  kind  to  moral  and  religious  life,  made 
them  sincerely  and  earnestly  christians. 

If  our  course  of  thought  has  been  correct,  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  are  led  is,  that  the  relation  of  the  Unitarian  denomination 
towards  the  colored  people  should  be  that  of  deep,  kind  interest ; 
and  that  the  most  effective  way,  at  present,  of  expressing  that 
interest  is  through  cordial,  effective  cooperation  with  the  African 
Methodist  Church,  helping  them,  as  in  measure  we  have  already 
done,  by  books,  by  assistance  in  educational  enterprises,  by  gener- 
ous aid  in  their  varied  endeavors  to  make  an  intelligent,  conscien- 
tious, christian  communion. 

After  remarks  by  Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware,  on  motion  by 
Hon.  R.  S.  Rantoul,  the  paper  was  commended  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  circulation  in  print. 

RECESS    OF    ONE    HOUR. 

2  P.  M.  After  some  discussion  concerning  the  order  of 
business,  J.  E.  Williams  of  New  York  read  a  paper  on 
Raising  Money. 
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RAISING   MONEY. 

BT  J.  E.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ. 

In  a  communication  from  your  secretary,  referring  to  the  subject 
of  raising  money ^  he  does  me  the  honor  to  ask  that  I  would  speak 
or  write  on  this  subject,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference, 
and  adds,  '^  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  matter  presented  by  a  layman, 
as  no  doubt  some  suggestions  concerning  contributions  for  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  will  come  up." 

This  brief  statement  suggests  alike,  the  main  purpose  of  the 
National  Conference,  as  well  as  the  kind  and  extent  of  work  per- 
formed by  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  For  although, 
technically,  there  exists  no  legal  relationship  between  the  National 
or  Local  Conferences  and  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
yet  in  fact  and  practically,  there  is  about  as  close  a  connection 
between  them  as  exists  between  the  steam  power  and  the  engine. 
If  you  succeed  in  getting  up  a  good  head  of  financial  steam  in  the 
Conference,  you  need  never  fear  but  that  the  machinery  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  will  work  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Unitarian  ho^y  smoothly  and  effectively. 

The  first  practical  question  which  naturally  arises  in  consid- 
ering this  subject  is.  Does  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
accomplish  the  desired  end  ?  Is  its  work  worthy  the  approval  of 
those  whose  faith  it  represents  ?  Can  it  be  done  in  any  other  or 
better  way?  Are  its  agents  tnistworthy  and  competent?  Are 
the  results  in  accordance  with  its  professed  aims  and  purposes  ? 
In  a  word,  is  it  a  work  worth  paying  for  ? 

If  these  questions  can  be  answered  satisfactorily,  as  I  believe 
they  can,  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  sustain  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Association  accom- 
plishes missionary  work  in  our  behalf,  publishes  and  distributes 
books  and  tracts,  making  known  and  advocating  our  faith,  if  it 
supplies  empty  pulpits  and  creates  new  ones,  if  it  vindicates  our 
religious  views,  in  lands  far  and  near  and,  in  various  ways,  pro- 
motes not  only  the  well-being  of  our  own  denomination,  but  the 
welfare  of  man,  if  thi-ough  its  agency  these  glorious  results  are 
attained,  it  must  be,  it  can  only  be  through  means,  in  other  words, 
through  the  use  of  money. 
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Our  faith,  if  it  is  worth  the  having,  deserves  a  hearty  sapport, 
by  earnest  word  and  generous  deed.  And  if  it  is  good  for  us,  why 
not  for  others  ?  Is  it  not  incumbent  then  on  us  to  see  that  others 
have  it?  Should  we  not  hasten  to  enrich  the  world  by  giving  it 
the  benefit  of  this  precious  spiritual  treasure  ? 

It  must  be  evident,  however,  to  every  one  that  so  extensive  and 
varied  a  work  cannot  be  carried  on,  without  a  large  expenditure. 
Of  course  the  larger  the  better,  because  the  results  will  be  propor- 
tionate. The  volume  of  labor  can  be  almost  indefinitely  enlai^ed, 
if  only  funds  are  supplied. 

As  to  the  mode  of  operating,  that  must  continue  to  be,  as  it 
always  has  been,  through  church  organizations,  mainly  directed,  if 
not  controlled,  by  the  ministers  of  the  several  churches.  In  order 
to  be  efficient  an  appeal  must  first  come  home  to  the  clergymen, 
and  be  heartily  approved  by  them.  Their  wise  judgment,  their 
strong  convictions,  their  moving,  earnest  persuasion,  must  point 
the  argument,  and  give  tone  and  direction  to  any  applications  for 
money.  When  clergymen  are  fully  informed  and  "  persuaded  in 
their  own  minds,"  it  seems  desirable  that  they  should  confer  with 
their  trustees,  or  other  principal  men,  and  also  inform  their  people 
of  the  urgency  of  the  call ;  then  set  about  perfecting  a  system- 
atic plan  for  obtaining  the  needful  amount  of  money,  from  men, 
women  and  children  of  the  church  and  of  the  Sunday  School,  either 
in  yearly  or  weekly  contributions,  but  the  latter  is  deemed  deci- 
dedly preferable. 

But  to  return  to  the  practical  working  of  the  plan  as  to  results. 
Suppose  a  congregation  to  consist  of  four  hundred  souls,  6ld  and 
young ;  for  those  of  us  who  eiy'oy  the  blessing  of  children  should 
be  only  too  thankful  to  be  thus  taxed  on  their  behalf.  K,  then,  it 
be  understood  that  every  one  is  to  contribute  one  dollar,  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  dollars  will  be  certainlj^  raised  from  this  society 
of  four  hundred  worshippers.  Suppose  this  mode  of  raising  money 
is  carried  out,  extended  to  all  our  churches,  what  would  be  the 
result? 

Assuming  as  accurate  what  has  been  stated,  that  we  have  now 
843  churches  working  together,  and  assuming  also  that  the  con- 
gregations will  average  300  to  each  church,  we  have,  then,  an 
aggregate  of  102,900  attending  our  churches.  This  number,  at 
oneHoUar  each,  would  yield  the  snug  sum  of  $102,900.    If  to  this 
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yoQ  add  whatever  would  flow  in  from  spontaneous  contributions 
—  in  addition  to  the  said  specified  sum  —  you  would  probably 
realize  from  $30,000  to  $50,000  more,  making  an  aggregate  of  say 
$150,000.  On  this  plan  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
would  not  depend  on  a  few  large  donations,  but  would  enlist  the 
bone  and  muscle,  so  to  speak,  of  every  church  in  our  denomina- 
tion;  with,  too,  an  increased  probability  of  still  getting  the 
larger  donations,  for  when  all  contribute,  all  are  stimulated  by  the 
spirit  of  cooperation ;  and  thus,  in  the  largest,  best  sense,  we  may 
establish  *'  Union  for  good  works." 

In  the  foregoing  statement,  we  have  shown  what  would  be  the 
result  of  a  yearly  contribution  of  one  dollar  each,  in  a  society  of 
400  of  all  ages — yielding,  as  you  see,  $400.  Now  suppose  the 
principle  of  the  "mission-box"  or  "envelope  system"  were  applied 
to  this  case,  let  us  see  how  widely  different  the  result  would  be. 

If  the  society  of  400  should  obtain  a  weekly  deposit  in  box  or 
envelope  of  only  ten  cents  from  each  one,  it  would  amount,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  for  each  man,  woman  and  child,  to  the  net  sum  of 
$5.20. 

By  this  plan,  the  400  persons  would  be  found  to  have  contrib- 
uted not  $400,  but  upwards  of  $2,000  for  the  year,  a  gain  of 
$1,600  over  the  dollar  contribution. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  "mission-box"  and  "envelope 
system."  It  has  been  the  rare  good  fortune  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Holden 
to  seize  and  hold  a  happy  thought,  and  send  it  forth  into  the 
world,  to  work  out  its  great  mission  to  man.  In  October,  1867, 
he  felt  the  need  of  a  missionary,  for  at  least  occasional  religious 
service,  and  devised  this  plan  for  raising  a  fund  to  defray  the 
necessary  expense.  He  writes  me  as  follows:  "I  decided  to 
make  a  small  box,  about  three  inches  square,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  weekly  deposits  at  my  home,  and  on  the  first  of  January, 
1868, 1  found  I  had  gathered  $2.50.  On  the  first  of  July,  1868,  I 
again  opened  the  box,  and  found  its  contents  about  $5.00.  These 
amounts  I  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Universalist  General  Con- 
vention, giving  him  an  outline  of  the  plan,  upon  a  large  scale, 
which  was  approved  and  adopted  at  the  annual  session  of  the 
Convention,  in  September,  1868.  An  order  was  passed  for  1500 
boxes  to  be  made.  On  the  first  of  September,  1869, 1  had  issued 
1000,  and  during  that  fall  1000  more  were  distributed,  and  orders 
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for  another  thousand,  some  of  which  were  sent  to  Maine,  and 
others  to  Oregon.  Since  which  time,  the  distribution  has  been 
going  on,  till  over  27,000  have  been  issued,  under  my  own  hand! 
It  is  now  carried  on  at  the  secretary's  office,  1288  Broadway. 
The  yield  has  been,  thus  far,  $22,000. 

"Through  my  acquaintance  with  the  general  secretary  of  the 
Domestic  Committee  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  this  plan 
was  brought  to  his  notice,  and  it  was  subsequently  adopted  by  their 
Board.  They  adopted  the  system  entire,  records,  modes,  etc.,  but 
call  their  boxes  '  mite  chests.'  They  have  issued,"  Mr.  Ilolden 
says,  "about  the  same  number  as  we  have,  but  being  more  com- 
pletely organized,  have  been  more  successful,  having  realized  from 
the  boxes,  in  about  two  years,  the  comfortable  sum  of  $50,000  !  '* 
The  boxes  are  numbered  and  registered,  and  the  holders'  names 
and  residences,  and  the  amount  received  from  each,  duly  recorded  ; 
but  the  amount  is  known  only  to  the  recorder^  who  is  also  the 
receiver. 

The  envelope  system  is  like  that,  and  seems  to  have  grown  out 
of  it.  It  possesses  some  advantages  over  the  other  plan,  and  in 
most  of  our  churches  would  probably  be  preferred.  It  is  known, 
no  doubt,  to  several  persons  present,  from  its  brilliant  success  in 
our  church  in  Staten  Island,  having  already  doubled  their  income, 
as  the  pastor  informs  me. 

When,  about  two  years  ago,  that  society  was  despondent,  and 
scarcely  knew  which  way  to  turn  for  relief  from  their  financial 
perplexities,  it  was  suggested  that  envelopes  should  be  furnished 
to  every  one,  old  and  young,  not  only  those  who  attended  the 
church,  but  the  Sunday  School  scholars  also,  with  a  view  of  having 
a  sum,  however  small,  sealed  up  in  each  envelope,  and  deposited  in 
the  contribution  box  every  Sunday.  Fifty-two  envelopes,  one  for 
each  week  in  the  year,  are  issued  to  every  one  who  agrees  to  give. 

The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory  at  Staten  Island,  and 
doubtless  Rev.  Mr.  Mellen  will  be  only  too  glad  to  impart  all 
needed  information  as  to  details.  He  says,  "  the  principle  is  to 
gather  the  drops  to  fill  the  reservoir.  It  aims  to,  and  does  reach 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  congregation  and  Sunday 
School.  There  is  a  larger  attendance  at  church,  and  a  general 
feeling  of  satisfaction." 

Some  other  denominations  seem  to  have  better  understood  this 
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principle,  while  we  have  overlooked  or  disregarded  it.  Why  should 
we  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  good  example  of  others? 

The  Methodists,  for  instance,  are  believed  to  be  governed  by  a 
church  polity  more  sagaciously  devised  than  that  of  any  other 
Protestant  denomination. 

They  annually  raise  immense  sums  of  money,  mostly  from 
persons  in  very  moderate  circumstances,  by  what  may  be  styled  a 
highly  honorable  "repeating  process."  They  build  cheap  churches 
and  pay  for  them ;  they  make  cheap  pews  and  fill  them  and  they 
fill  the  land  with  their  denominational  presence. 

This  would  also  seem  to  be  the  key  to  the  hitherto  mysterious 
process  by  which  the  Catholics  have  filled  their  ample  coffers  with 
ready  money.  Why  should  not  we,  then,  enter  upon,  "  possess 
and  occupy "  the  ground  others  have  so  successfully  cultivated, 
and  try  both  plans  ? 

What  untold  good  can  be  done  by  teaching  the  young  to  give, 
give  early  and  give  late,  to  form  the  habit  of  giving !  Sow  the 
seed  early  that  will  yield  good  fruit  abundantly,  through  a  whole 
life-time.  Excite  sympathy,  disinterestedness  and  love  for  others  ; 
these  are  essential  elements  of  character  that  work  from  within 
outward.  They  shed  a  lustre  over  life,  and  shine  brightest  at  its 
close ! 

One  word  more.  Great  care  and  wisdom  are  necessary  in  the 
selection  of  subjects  to  be  commended  to  the  several  congrega- 
tions of  the  churches.  Probably  all  would  agree  that  first  in 
importance  stand  all  proper  missionary  efforts  for  the  spread  of 
Liberal  Christianity ;  the  printing  and  distribution  of  books  and 
pamphlets  which  ably  and  fearlessly  set  forth  our  faith  and  princi- 
ples, and  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  judge  for  himself  in 
matters  of  religion  ;  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  missionaries,  to  go 
into  villages  and  towns,  whenever  and  wherever  there  seemed  to 
be  a  fair  chance  to  build  up  a  society ;  in  a  word,  to  feel  the 
religious  pulse-beat  of  as  many  communities  as  possible,  and  con- 
firm the  faith  of  the  doubting. 

These  things  and  all  such  like,  are  of  the  first  importance. 
They  indicate  and  urge  labor  for  the  good  of  others.  Hence, 
they  possess  a  spiritual  power,  engaging  the  heart  no  less  than  the 
hedd.  And  there  is  scarce!}^  a  limit  to  the  kind  feelings  that 
can  be  elicited,  and  generous  impulses  prompted,  by  proper  action 
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in  this  direction ;  especially  if  clear  explanation  of  proposed  plans 
be  given  to  the  people.  These  objects  are  vital;  paying  old 
church  debts,  fatal.  Suitable  appeals,  accompanied  by  a  proper 
appreciation,  on  the  part  of  laymen,  of  their  duty  in  the  premises, 
would  yield,  instead  of  the  stinted  measure  now  meted  out,  a 
full,  overflowing,  hearty  support  of  the  good  cause  of  Liberal 
Christianity.  Let  us  resolve  to  try  it  with  a  will!  Above  all 
things,  do  not  let  us  delude  ourselves  with  the  notion  that  we, 
according  to  our  means,  have  been  liberal ;  that  we  have  given 
all  we  ought  to,  or  all  that  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  of 
us.  This  is  not  true !  And  let  us  take  care  that  the  secretary 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  has  no  reason  to  fear  that 
he  will  ever  see  only  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  paid  over  to 
the  Association  for  any  coming  year. 

In  reply  to  my  inquiries,  Mr.  Halliday,  the  business  man  of 
Plymouth  Church,  writes  as  follows :  — 

"The  regular  contributions  of  the  church,  that  is,  to  objects 
to  or  for  which  stated  contributions  are  annually  made,  religious, 
charitable  and  educational,  may  be  stated  at  some  $30,000  each 
year,  for  the  last  five  years.  This  for  fixed  wants.  Now,  in  addi- 
tion, there  are  continually  coming  up  special  cases.  The  past 
year  we  had  the  Western  fire-sufferers.  The  collection  in  the 
church  was  some  $8,000.  In  the  Sunday  Schools  nearly  two-thirds 
that  sum ;  while  Individual  contributions,  outside  of  the  church 
by  members  of  the  church  and  society,  made  up  the  sum  $40,000. 
What  is  contributed  by  our  people,  except  through  church  chan- 
nels, we  do  not  attempt  to  trace  or  account  for.  Last  year  the 
contributions  of  Plymouth  Church  people  were  more,  rather  than 
less,  than  $20,000  to  our  new  Orphan  Asylum.  Within  the  last 
five  years  some  $125,000  have  been  expended  in  erecting  buildings 
for  our  missions  and  in  their  support.  A  member  of  the  church 
has  given  $15,000  to  Beriah  College  in  Kentucky ;  another  member 
$10,000  to  found  the  Lyman, professorship,  and  besides,  $300,000 
to  Cornell  College  for  the  Female  Department.  In  all  ways,  I 
think  Plymouth  Church  and  people  gave  last  year  for  religions, 
charitable  and  educational  purposes,  nearly  half  a  million  of 
dollars ;  probably  a  much  larger  sum  than  in  any  one  year  before. 
In  this  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  cost  of  sustaining  the  gospel  at 
home,  for  which  $40,000  is  annually  expended. 
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"  Mr.  Beecher  does  not  often  preach  about  giving,  but  almost 
never  preaches  a  sermon  that  does  not  impress  upon  his  hearers 
the  generosity  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  practicability  of 
man's  taking  on  the  divine  characteristics.  The  love  principle  is 
appealed  to,  rather  than  duty  or  conscience,  and  our  people  give, 
I  think,  not  so  much  because  they  ought,  as  because  they  love  to ! 
Thus  we  see  what  one  church  can  do  V* 

Mr.  Williams  closed  by  playfully  giving  out  a  sum  in  the  Rule 
of  Three :  If  one  church  can  raise  such  a  large  amount  as  that 
raised  by  Plymouth  Church,  how  much  ought  341  churches  to 
raise? 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Rev.  Messrs.  H.  P.  Cut- 
ting, Eli  Fay,  H.  G.  Spaulding,  W.  R.  G.  Mellen,  R. 
R.  Shippen  and  Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Simonton,  Hapqood 
Wright,  W.  H.  Baldvtin. 

Rev.  Geo.  L.  Chaney  of  Boston  read  a  paper  on  the 
India  Mission. 
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THE    INDIA    MISSION. 

BY  REV.  GEO.  L.  CHANEY. 

In  the  year  1853-4,  the  Rev.  Chas.  T.  Brooks  went  on  a  voyage 
to  India.  He  landed  at  Madras  and  was  welcomed  with  tears  of 
joy,  by  Mr.  William  Roberts  and  his  little  church.  At  length 
their  "prayers  had  been  answered."  So  thought  these  simple 
people,  and  a  missionary  had  come  to  them  from  the  fountain  head 
of  christian  love  and  learning.  Mr.  Roberts  was  the  son  of  a  de- 
voted christian  preacher,  a  native,  who  had  been  won  to  the  truths 
of  Christianity  as  taught  by  the  Unitarian  church.  The  father 
had  died  at  his  post,  and  the  son,  his  filial  piety  overcoming  his 
sense  of  unfitness,  had  continued  his  father's  work,  hoping  some 
day  to  receive  help  from  those  who  were  of  the  same  religious 
family  across  the  sea. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  seemed  at  last  to  have  fulfilled  the 
promise  of  its  name,  and  sent  an  answer  to  his  prayers,  when  this 
beaming  Saxon  face  appeared  to  Wm.  Roberts  at  Madras.  But 
Mr.  Brooks  had  not  come  as  a  missionary  ;  not  even,  by  intention, 
as  the  forerunner  of  one.  He  had  come  on  a  voyage  for  the  re- 
newal of  his  health.  He  left  Madras  and  sailed  on  to  Calcutta. 
There  again,  his  coming  quickened  desire  in  the  hearts  of  that  faith- 
ful company  of  believers  in  one  God,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son. 
Since  the  death  of  Rammohun  Roy  and  the  departure  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Adam,  they  had  been  left  without  a  leader.  The  appeal  of  these 
desolate  believers  in  that  distant  land  so  moved  the  sympathy  of 
Mr.  Brooks,  that  he  earnestly  pressed  their  claims  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Unitaiian  Associatian,  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  this  country. 
The  plan  of  sending  a  missionary  to  India"  was  not  a  new  one. 
In  1821,  Henry  Ware  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Rammo- 
hun Roy  and  his  English  convert  to  Unitarianism,  Mr.  Adam, 
about  this  mission,  and  Norton  and  Tuckerman  and  Gannett  had 
given  the  measure  their  warm  approval.  An  appeal  from  respon- 
sible residents  of  Calcutta,  both  native  and  English,  endorsed  by 
the  traditional  favor  of  the  fathers  of  our  church,  and  urged  by 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  poet  preacher,  whose  physical 
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weakness  has  more  than  once  been  the  strengthening  of  his  breth- 
ren, could  not  he  denied.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1855,  a 
missionary  was  sent  to  India.  This  was  Mr.  C.  H.  A.  Dall,  then 
a  young  man  of  rare  promise,  adding  to  the  honors  and  graces  of 
the  university,  an  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  and  a  consecration  to 
the  christian  ministry,  which  seemed  to  make  him  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  work. 

From  that  day  to  this,  now  seventeen  years,  Mr.  Dall  has  kept 
his  post.  Although  compelled  by  the  demands  of  health  and  the 
interests  of  the  mission  to  return  to  this  country  twice  in  this 
time,  his  work  in  India  has  never  been  suspended.  What  that 
work  is,  and  has  been,  every  reader  of  the  quarterly  and  monthly 
journals  during  this  period  has  had  abundant  opportunity  of  know- 
ing. And  yet,  I  question  if  many  men  really  do  know  about  this 
work.  In  truth  I  did  not  know  myself  until  I  was  compelled  to 
inquire  about  it,  as  one  of  the  committee,  responsible  for  its 
management.  The  letters  in  which  this  information  was  con- 
veyed to  us  have  not  been  couched  in  clear,  cool,  business-like 
phrases,  which  leave  the  mind  master  of  the  situation.  Something 
of  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  nature  makes  the  letters  from  India 
not  a  little  dark  and  umbrageous,  and  facts  and  figures  dart  in  and 
out  of  the  woods,  oftentimes  quite  obscured  by  the  rhetoric  and 
emotion  of  the  writer.  Nevertheless,  the  facts  and  figures  are  there, 
in  the  published  or  unpublished  letters  sent  to  the  India  Commit- 
tee. Every  fortnight,  in  peace  or  war,  the  punctual  letter  from 
our  India  missionary  is  sure  to  come.  No  agent  could  have  been 
more  faithful  in  the  frequency  or  fhlness  of  the  reports ;  and  if 
some  obscurity  has  veiled  their  statement  of  facts,  it  is  only  such 
obscurity  as  must  ensue,  when  the  warm  breath  of  the  tropics 
strikes  against  the  clear,  cool  windows  of  the  north,  through 
whose  panes  we  contemplate  our  Foreign  Mission.  If  you  cannot 
pardon  emotion  and  enthusiasm  in  a  missionary,  you  cannot  have 
him ;  for  without  an  emotional  and  enthusiastic  nature,  no  man 
would  undertake  the  thankless  service. 

But,  to  the  facts.  What  are  they?  After  sixteen  years  of  life 
and  service  in  India,  what  have  Mr.  Dall  and  his  associates  ac- 
complished? For  five  years,  1855 — 1860,  a  small  church  was 
maintained  in  Calcutta,  and  our  missionary's  ministry  was  pat- 
terned after  the  ordinary  New  England  parish ;  two  sermons  on 
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Sunday,  baptism  of  converts,  visitation  of  the  parish,  publication 
of  tracts  and,  as  often  as  possible,  a  lending  hand  to  every  needy 
man  or  cause.  Eighty  tracts  were  printed,  forty  children  and  nine 
or  ten  adults  were  baptized,  five  hundred  and  twenty  sermons 
were  preached,  two  on  Sunday  for  five  years,  and  still,  "the 
heathen,  in  his  blindness,  bows  down  to  wood  and  stone."  Lest 
any  unbeliever  should  think  this  poverty  of  result  peculiar  to 
Unitarian  preaching  in  India,  I  will  say  that  JMr.  Bowen,  the  de- 
voted missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
resident  at  Bombay,  frankly  confessed  to  Dr.  Norman  Macleod, 
that  in  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  preaching  in  that  city,  he 
had  not,  to  his  knowledge,  made  one  convert. 

Clearly  something  more  than  preaching,  something  other  than 
the  traditional  ministiy  of  the  church,  was  needed  for  India.  Mr. 
Dall  was  among  the .  first  to  discover  and  adopt  the  agency  of  a 
day  school,  for  secular  education,  as  the  best  means  of  reaching 
and  converting  the  youth  of  India.  lie  did  this  in  the  face  of 
distrust,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  the  wisdom  of  his  course 
has  been  acknowledged  by  the  adoption  of  his  method,  by  all  the 
leading  missions  of  other  denominations  ;  so  that  the  inspector  of 
foreigh  missions  declares  to-day  that  "  no  mission  is  complete  with- 
out the  school."  Ever  since  1860,  now  twelve  years,  Mr.  Dall  has 
put  the  emphasis  of  his  service  upon  these  schools.  Nor  did  he 
slavishly  copy  the  schools  of  New  England.  On  the  contrary,  he 
anticipated  the  probable  future  of  our  school  system,  by  adding 
an  industrial  element  to  the  usual  instruction  in  letters.  He  es- 
tablished a  school  of  useful  arts.  The  result  is,  that  two  hundred 
and  forty  pupils  each  year  come  under  the  instruction  of  our  mis- 
sion schools.  *And  during  these  twelve  years,  such  intimacy  has 
grown  up  between  the  missionary  and  his  pupils,  that  he  numbers 
2,250  boys  and  men,  260  women  and  660  rovers;  in  all,  3,170 
people,  among  the  recipients  of  his  teaching  or  help,  and  the 
objects  of  his  personal  interest  and  care.  Who  of  us  can  number 
such  a  parish?  Three  times  a  week,  Mr.  Dall  addresses  the 
scholars  on  religious  themes,  enforcing  the  teaching  of  the  chris- 
tian gospels.  Who  of  us  preaches  three  times  a  week  ?  Add  to 
the  daily  task  of  teaching  and  superintendence  of  the  schools,  the 
writing  and  publication  of  tracts,  and  the  frequent  preparation 
and  delivery  of  lectures,  and  remember  that  these  things  are  done 
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with  the  thermometer  at  a  height  which  is  never  seen  in  the  hot- 
test months  in  this  country,  and  you  may  understand  somewhat 
the  labor  of  a  missionary  in  Calcutta.  For  one,  I  find  no  excuse 
for  easy  complaint  of  my  brother  Dall,  so  long  as  I  am  glad  to 
shun  the  mild  fervors  of  a  New  England  summer  in  the  city. 
Nor  do  I  think  a  company  of  ministers  in  this  temperate  clime 
have  a  right  to  criticise  the  list  of  Hindoo  converts,  when 
they  have  themselves  agreed  that  *'no  soul  was  ever  converted 
in  the  month  of  August." 

The  facts  I  have  stated  about  the  India  Mission  came  in  their 
succinct  form,  by  the  hands  of  Miss  Chamberlain,  a  lady  assistant 
of  Mr.  Dall,  who  has  visited  this  country  during  the  last  summer, 
and  who  confirms  their  accuracy,  so  far  as  her  observation  ex- 
tends, by  her  own  testimony.  Mr.  Partridge  of  St.  Louis,  who 
has  visited  India  within  the  year,  also  bears  strong  testimony  to 
the  work.  And  Mr.  Aldrich,  who  spent  a  year  in  Calcutta,  in  our 
employ,  describes  the  daily  teaching,  which  is  now  the  main  part 
of  our  mission,  in  the  same  way.  He  thinks,  however,  that  there 
is  a  call  in  Calcutta  for  Sunday  preaching.  And  it  is  probable 
that  the  last  twelve  years  of  education  in  the  mission  and  gov- 
ernment schools  have  reared  an  audience  of  English-speaking 
natives,  who  would  reward  any  earnest  preacher  with  their  atten- 
tion, as  often  as  he  should  address  them  on  living  themes.  It 
ought  to  be  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  India  Mission  including 
the  stations  at  Calcutta,  Salem  and  Secunderabad,  is  about  $3,600. 
Of  this  sum,  nearly  one-half  comes  from  Mr.  Hey  ward's  bequest 
for  foreign  missions.  So  that  only  $2,000,  at  the  utmost,  goes  to 
India,  out  of  the  annual  contributions  to  the  Association.  Put 
this  sum  by  the  side  of  the  $461,054,  the  income  of  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  1871,  or  the  $823,586,  the  income 
of  the  Church  of  England  Society,  for  the  same  year,  or  the 
$107,005,  the  contribution  of  the  little  band  of  the  Moravians, 
and  then  complain,  if  you  will,  of  our  stipend  to  India.  Unless, 
however,  we  are  prepared  to  take  the  ground  that  a  nation  of 
200,000,000  people,  given  over  to  idolatry,  has  no  claims  upon 
christian  rescue,  our  complaint  must  be,  not  at  the  size,  but  at  the 
littleness,  of  the  outlay. 

I  dare  not  attempt,  within  the  space  fairly  appropriated  to  this 
subject,  to  portray  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Hindoo  con- 
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version,  which  even  such  study  as  a  distant  inquirer  like  myself 
could  give  has  revealed  to  me. 

I  will  only  ask  you  to  imagine  that  Lord  Comwallis,  in- 
'  stead  of  failing  in  his  endeavor  to  subjugate  this  America  of 
ours,  had  succeeded  ;  that  Yorktown,  instead  of  witnessing  his  sur- 
render, had  been  red  with  his  triumph;  imagine  that  the  last 
century  had  been  a  century  of  British  rule  instead  of  American 
independence  in  this  land ;  imagine  that  the  surrender  of  Wash- 
ington had  been  followed  by  a  succession  of  governors  sent  over 
from  England  who,  in  order  to  fill  the  coffers  of  a  scheming  corpora- 
tion, and  increase  the  government  revenues,  scrupled  at  no  act  of 
injustice,  breaking  sacred  oaths  and  treaty  obligations,  on  pretexts 
which  were  more  often  the  invention  of  a  greedy  ambition  than  the 
offence  of  a  rebellious  people ;  conceive  these  invaders,  under 
cover  of  relieving  your  several  states  of  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment, gradually'  stealing  first  the  functions,  then  the  emoluments, 
and,  finally,  the  very  land  and  property  of  these  United  States ; 
conceive  a  man  with  the  thieving  ability  of  the  Tammany  leaders, 
the  audacity  of  Brigham  Young,  the  brutality  of  Nana  Sahib,  the 
ambition  of  a  Bismarck  ;  'imagine  Warren  Hastings  and  Clive  let 
loose  upon  this  conquered  land  and  followed  in  their  career  of  des- 
potism and  robbery  by  other  governors,  whose  virtues  never  stood 
in  the  way  of  new  aggrandizements ;  behold  this  country,  con- 
quered, spoiled,  and  reduced  to  terrified  subjection,  instead  of 
being  the  compeer  of  England,  claiming  and  receiving  damages 
for  secondary  wrongs  ;  behold  all  this, —  and  then  imagine  a  com- 
pany of  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England  landing  on  these 
shores  and  attempting  to  convert  us  to  the  Established  Religion  ! 
Would  you  join  ? 

I  have  drawn  no  imaginary  picture,  except  in  its  location.  India, 
not  America,  is  the  land  we  saw.  Cornwallis  has  had  a  recompense 
for  his  American  defeat  in  the  success  of  his  Indian  campaign ; 
and  to-day,  a  people,  only  induced  by  compulsion  to  accept  Eng- 
lish commodities,  is  urged  to  adopt,  of  its  own  free  will,  the 
English  religion.  No  wonder  christian  missions  make  slow  prog- 
ress in  a  country,  under  subjection  to  a  christian  people,  whc.se 
tardy  and  partial  justice  has  not  yet  obliterated  the  memory  of 
terrible  wrongs,  or  removed  the  disabilities  of  Hindoo  birth  and 
nationality ! 
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Other  things  being  equal,  American  missions  ought  to  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  inhabitants  of  India  than  tho^e  of  England.  If 
any  English-speaking  nation  can  persuade  them  to  accept  Chris- 
tianity, we  are  that  nation. 

But  above  and  beyond  the  antagonism  between  the  conquering 
and  conquered  nation,  there  exists  the  opposition  of  irreconcil- 
able customs  and  principles.  Idolatry  cannot  be  shaved  down 
into  conformity  with  the  spiritual  and  truthful  worship  of  Him 
who  is  a  Spirit. 

Neither  the  prejudices  nor  the  privileges  of  caste  can  ever  be 
reconciled  with  the  requirements  of  human  brotherhood.  The  early 
espousal  of  women  and  their  systematized  ignorance  can  never 
consist  with  the  purity  and  dignity  of  a  christian  home,  and  per- 
manent widowhood  is  a  burden  upon  woman  so  unjust,  that  chris- 
tian manhood  could  never  consent  to  it.  These  principles  and 
customs  are  ingrained  in  the  constitution  of  Hindoo  society.  They 
are  planted  there  by  centuries  of  religious  sanction  and  imposi- 
tions. It  is  this  which  gives  them  their  permanent  hold  upon  the 
people.  It  is  this  which  renders  any  reform  in  India  impossible 
which  leaves  its  religion  unchanged. 

Political  economists  and  clever  magazinists  tell  us  that  the  best 
missionaries  are  the  plough,  the  railroad,  the  printing  press  and  the 
canal.  The  railway  car  compelling  Brahmin  and  Sudra,  soldier, 
priest  and  farmer  to  travel  side  by  side,  —  this  is  the  great  destroyer 
of  India's  caste-bound  civilization.  Not  so.  The  Brahmin  at  the 
end  of  this  journey  is  a  Brahmin  still,  and  no  length  of  travel  will 
land  a  Sudra  any  higher  up  in  the  social  scale  than  when  he 
started. 

A  writer  upon  this  subject  says  that  among  the  Sepoys,  a  Brah- 
min in  the  ranks  would  obey  the  orders  of  a  low  caste  officer,  but 
out  of  the  ranks,  the  private  would  say  to  his  military  superior  — 
"  Stand  off!  I  am  holier  than  thou." 

No  ;  nothing  will  cure  the  evils  that  flow  from  a  false  religion, 
but  the  good  that  comes  from  a  true  religion. 

And  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  comparative  morality  of  chris- 
tian and  heathen  people,  and  certainly  the  displays  of  honesty  by 
nominal  christians  in  India  are  not  calculated  to  make  the  Hindoo 
or  Mohammedan  blush  at  the  comparison,  there  is  yet  this  grand 
distinction  of  the  christian  religion.     The  evil  practices  of  its 
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professors  can  never  find  shelter  under  its  sanction.  If  christians 
are  low-lived,  inhuman  or  dishonest,  it  is  always  against  the  pro- 
test of  their  religion.  But  the  worst  evils  of  Hindoo  society  are 
under  the  sanction,  yea,  they  are  the  traditional  requirement,  of  the 
Hindoo  religion.  Does  not  this  show  that  the  only  hope  for  India  is 
in  the  change  of  its  religious  belief  and  trust?  Some  trust  in  iron 
chariots  and  some  in  horses  of  steam,  but  for  me,  my  single  hope 
for  India  is  in  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  and  only  God. 

The  problem  simply  stated  is  this:  here  are  two  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings,  of  the  same  race  as  yourselves,  their 
fathers  going  eastward  from  the  old  home  of  the  Aryan  race,  ours 
coming  west.  They  are  idolaters  and  their  religion  upholds  them 
in  idolatry.  If  we  are  idolaters  it  is  not  the  fault  of  our  religion. 
We  have  sojnething,  therefore,  to  give  them ;  a  religion,  which 
will  do  for  them  what  it  does  for  us, —  rebuke  sins  and  show  the 
way  to  holiness.  Shall  we  give  it  to  them  ?  We  can  only  refuse 
at  the  price  of  losing  it  ourselves ;  Christianity  will  not  keep,  save 
in  its  dispersion. 

Two  ways  of  commending  it  to  India  are  open  to  us,  one  the 
preached  word  ;  and  for  this  I  would  send  to  India  every  year,  one 
of  the  best  scholars,  the  most  persuasive  preachers,  the  leading 
minds  of  the  liberal  church.  A  visit  by  such  a  man  and  a  ministry 
of  three  months  in  Calcutta  would  make  an  impression  upon  the 
religious  belief  of  both  native  and  European  residents  there.  It 
would  not  occasion  any  longer  absence  from  the  home  field, 
whether  parish  or  college,  than  ijaost  ministers  take  every  few 
years  for  a  trip  to  Europe.  It  would  put  our  permanent  missionary 
in  India  on  a  stronger  footing  and  give  his  ministry  the  backing 
of  high  examples  of  christian  learning  and  character.  It  would 
sharpen  the  powers  and  renew  the  intellectual  life  of  men  among 
us  whose  learning  needs  the  provocation  of  dense  darkness.  If, 
in  return,  it  brought  such  a  man  as  Chunder  Sen  to  this  country, 
it  would  be  an  exchange  that  would  involve  no  robbery  from  us. 
The  other  way  of  commending  our  gospel  to  India  is  by  the 
acted  word  ;  and  for  this  I  would  strengthen  and  increase  the  pres- 
ent facilities  for  practical  Christianity  there.  Besides  the  schools, 
there  should  be  a  pleasant,  central  reading  room  and  library,  with 
all  the  apparatus  of  our  mission  for  christian  work  applicable  to 
that  locality.     I  have  left  myself  no  time  to  speak  of  that  native 
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theistic  church,  called  the  Brahmo  Somaj  which,  without  compro- 
mising his  christian  name  and  profession,  our  brother  Dall  has 
joined  within  the  past  year.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  this  society ;  one  says  four  thousand  and  another  forty  thou- 
sand. Mr.  Dall  says  "you  might  as  well  attempt  to  count  the 
number  of  trees  in  a  forest,  first  touched  by  the  rising  sun." 

The  progressive  wing  of  this  body  led  by  Chunder  Sen  is  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  identical  in  its  platform  with  this  National  Conference. 
Its  motto,  or  cry,  as  it  is  called  (they  have  no  formal  creed),  is 
"  God  our  Father,  Man  our  Brother,  Christ  our  Guide." 

The  social  significance  of  Mr.  Ball's  joining  this  native  society 
is  far  more  important  than  its  doctrinal  bearing.  Who  that  has 
read  the  wonderful  preaching  of  Sen,  with  its  profound  apprehen- 
sion and  devout  acceptance  of  spiritual  Christianity,  could  avoid 
clasping  the  hand  of  fellowship  with  him  and  his  fellow  believers  ? 
But  it  is  not  this  agreement  of  view,  so  much  as  the  acceptance 
by  a  white  man  of  place  and  membership  in  a  native  association, 
which  makes  Mr.  Dallas  action  so  noteworthy  in  India.  The  prac- 
tical value  of  this  bold  step  lies  in  its  appeal  from  the  caste  of 
color  to  the  brotherhood  of  christian  equality. 

Is  it  generally  known  to  what  lengths  this  prejudice  of  race  and 
color  governs  society  in  India?  That  the  presence  of  a  native 
gentleman  of  culture  and  refinement  is  not  tolerated  in  good  soci- 
ety in  Calcutta?  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  our  mission- 
ary's action  in  joining  a  Hindoo  fraternity  was  not  unlike  the 
devotion  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  to  the  West  Indies,  who 
became  slaves  that  they  might  teach  those  bound  in  slavery  and 
convert  them  to  Christianity.  Not  that  Mr.  Dall  would  not  find 
peers  in  intellect  and  character  among  his  new  associates,  but  the 
victory  over  social  prejudice  in  joining  this  fraternity  is  of  the 
character  pointed  out.  It  is  the  very  demonstration  of  christian 
charity,  for  want  of  which,  confessed  Christianity  makes  so  slow 
progress  in  India. 

I  say  confessed  Christianity  makes  slow  progress.  But  the  infiu- 
ence  of  English  education  and  missionary  devotion  cannot  be 
tested  by  the  length  of  the  church  roll  any  more  than  the  power  of 
the  church  in  America  can  be  measured  by  the  number  of  pro- 
fessed church  members.  English  education  effectually  cures  its 
pupils  of  idolatrous  belief,  however  short  it  comes  of  changing  idol- 
atrous practice.     The  graduates  of  the  twenty  thousand  schools 
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maintained  wholly  or  in  part  by  government  patronage  in  India 
are  candidates  for  a  better  religion  than  popular  Brahminism. 
The  forty  thousand  pupils  in  India  who  are  yearly  learning  tlie 
English  language,  and  through  that  door  entering  into  the  thought 
of  English  history  and  literature,  are  sure  perverts  from  the 
faith  of  their  fathers ;  what  shall  they  be  ?  There  is  only  one 
alternative;  christians  or  atheists.  The  rebound  from  spiritual 
despotism  is  always  towards  utter  unbelief.  Thousands  in  India, 
finding  their  attenuated  faith  in  the  superstition  of  their  childhood 
cut  in  two  by  the  sharp  knife  of  a  government  culture,  which 
makes  no  provision  for  religious  education,  are  to-day  sunk  in  the 
gloom  and  sorrow  of  atheism,  or  lifted  into  a  perilous  frivolity, 
having  no  knowledge  or  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  If  you 
have  a  religion  which  can  supply  this  lost  faith  in  spiritual  reali- 
ties, you  have  a  call  to  India.     If  not,  then  stay  slw&}\ 

1  cannot  believe,  however,  that  the  indifference,  yes,  I  will  say 
the  unfriendliness,  with  which  our  mission  to  India  has  sometimes 
been  regarded  is  due  to  the  absence  of  vital  Christianity  among  us, 
so  much  as  to  the  ignorance  of  the  subject  into  which  we  have 
suffered  ourselves  to  fall.  Would  the  women  of  our  churches  rest 
idly  in  their  pews  and  sewing  circles,  if  they  knew  that  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  their  sisters  in  India  were  kept  in  the  lowest 
ignorance,  on  the  shameful  pretext  that  knowledge  would  become 
in  woman's  hands  an  implement 'of  lust?  What  do  those  earnest 
women,  who  are  striving  here  in  Boston  to  uplift  the  standard  of 
female  education,  say  to  this  darkened  land  where  the  jewel  of 
truth  is  worn  only  by  the  courtesan  and  regarded  as  the  evidence 
of  her  degradation  ? 

Already  through  the  Zenana  schools,  under  the  patronage  of 
other  christian  bodies,  thirty-nine  thousand,  six  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  women  and  girls  are  receiving  an  education.  Miss  Cham- 
berlain is  laboring  in  our  employ  in  the  same  direction.  Give 
her  your  organized  help,  women  of  the  Unitarian  church!  Be 
yourselves,  as  the  women  of  other  denominations  are,  a  mission- 
ary power,  and  press  on  the  work  of  uplifting  woman's  culture 
and  woman^s  influence  in  the  far  East ! 

The  theme  is  broad  and  I  must  leave  it  scarcely  visited,  as  our 
pioneer  in  the  India  mission  did,  when  he  showed  his  face  to  the 
longing  company  at  Madras  and  sailed  away. 

But  surely  you  will  send  another  after  me.     You  will  not  hear 
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this  cry  of  a  shipwrecked  land,  beyond  the  sea,  and  send  no  life- 
boat to  the  rescue.  You  will  feel  in  the  degradation  of  India 
something  degrading  to  yourselves,  as  christians,  so  long  as  you 
do  nothing  to  change  it.  You  will  maintain,  enlarge,  develop  and 
finally  perfect  the  India  Mission. 

Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware. — I  offer  the  following  resolution : — 

Besolved,  That  the  American  Unitarian  Association  be  advised  by  this 
Conference  to  continue  and  further  develop  the  India  Mission.      Carried. 

The  hymn,  ''Rise,  my  soul,  and  stretch  thy  wings,*'  was 
then  sung,  after  which  Mr.  Staples  read  a  paper  on  West- 
ern Work. 
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OUR  WESTERN  WORK. 

BT    REV.  G.  ▲.  STAPI^S. 

We  have  heard  many  expressions  of  discouragement  of  late  con- 
cerning the  results  of  what  has  been  already  done  or  attempted  in 
the  West ;  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  our  methods  of  work,  com- 
plaints of  failure,  hints  that  our  affairs  there  have  been  badly 
managed  and  are  in  a  ruinous  condition.  We  might  fairly  infer 
from  the  tone  of  some  speeches  and  newspaper  articles  that  our 
churches  have  generally  broken  down  or  are  leading  a  sickly  life 
sure  to  end  in  speedy  dissolution.  Nothing  substantial  has  yet 
been  accomplished.  Money  has  been  lavishly  poured  out  over  the 
Western  field  for  twenty  years.  Ministers  have  gone  there  in  great 
numbers.  There  has  been  no  end  of  glorifying  the  Western  oppor- 
tunity in  anniversary  speeches,  yet  we  have  nothing  to  show  for 
this  expenditure,  work  and  eloquence  that  is  worth  serious  consid- 
eration !  In  short,  the  West  is  one  vast  graveyard  of  dead  Unita- 
rian churches  and  great  Unitarian  expectations. 

Let  us  see  if  these  things  be  so.  What  are  the  facts?  Looking 
over  the  field,  after  an  experience  there  of  eighteen  years,  my 
conviction  is  that,  on  the  whole,  all  has  been  accomplished  which 
we  had  any  reasonable  ground  to  expect.  We  have  attained  as 
large  and  substantial  results  from  the  money  expended  and  the 
labor  done,  under  the  circumstances,  as  we  ought  to  have  looked 
for.  It  has  been  a  fair  success;  not  great  enough,  indeed,  for 
self-satisfaction  and  boastftilness,  but  to  make  us  hopeful  and 
strengthen  our  faith  in  the  worth  of  our  work  and  the  possibilit}'  of 
a  grander  success  in  years  to  come. 

A  Few  Facts  and  Figures.  —  I  find  that  there  have  been 
organized  in  this  field  since  we  began  our  missionary  efforts  some 
seventy-five  societies,  of  which  fifty-five  are  in  existence  to-day ; 
twenty,  therefore,  have  been  abandoned  of  these  seventy-five  or- 
ganizations, sixty-one  have  been  assisted  either  in  erecting  places 
of  worship  or  supporting  ministers  or  in  both.  Out  of  these  sixty- 
one  societies  'assisted  by  j-our  raone^^  and  care  we  have  gained 
fifty-five,  more  than  three-fourths  of  which  are  provided  with 
houses  of  worship,  and  are  as  strong  and  infiuential  as  the  same 
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number  of  our  churches  in  any  other  portion  of  the  country.  The 
number  assisted  within  the  last  two  years  is  eighteen ;  during 
the  last  year  but  eight  have  been  aided,  including  three  Chicago 
churches.  These  facts  show  that  the  proportion  of  failures  has 
not  been  large,  that  three  out  of  every  four  organizations  formed 
have  lived  and  have  fair  promise  of  permanence  and  usefulness. 
And  of  those  which  have  been  abandoned  at  least  one-third  have 
failed,  because  the  towns  where  they  were  located  have  lost  their 
prosperity;  business  and  population  having  been  drawn  to  new 
centres  of  trade  and  influence,  an  event  which  no  one  could  fore- 
see, and  as  likely  to  occur  in  one  section  of  the  country  as  another. 
Out  of  the  remaining  failures  there  are  several  cases  where  our 
organizations  have  been  merged  in  those  of  the  Universalists, 
that  distinctive  element  proving  to  be  the  stronger,  which  was 
no  loss  to  the  cause  of  Liberal  Christianity ;  a  flourishing  Uni- 
versalist  church  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  a- sickly  Unitarian 
church.  But  there  still  remain  a  number  of  instances  where  our 
efforts  have  failed  of  any  visible  results,  and  where  they  clearly 
ought  to  have  succeeded,  such  as  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling,  Law- 
rence and  Leavenworth,  Madison  and  Fond  du  Lac.  It  seems  as 
though  gross  mismanagement  can  alone  account  for  the  fact  that  in 
these  places,  where  we  had  every  reason  to  look  for  a  large  success, 
our  work  has  proved  a  failure.  That  centres  of  great  and  growing 
influence  such  as  these,  where  our  cause  has  been  generously  aided, 
should  have  failed  to  maintain  the  organizations  they  once  pos- 
sessed and  carry  on  the  work  fairly  begun  is  a  cause  of  deep  mor- 
tification and  regret.  These  failures,  I  think,  were  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  of  irreconcilable  political  and  social  differences  among  the 
people  brought  together,  to  men  having  them  in  charge  who  were 
unfit  morally  or  intellectually  for  the  work  they  undertook  to  do, 
and  also  to  the  want  of  careful  oversight  of  our  missionary  opera- 
tions and  the  following  up  of  one  attempt  by  another. 

The  One  Great  Condition  of  Success. — My  conclusion,  there- 
fore, is  that  a  reasonable  degree  of  success  has  attended  our 
Western  work  in  the  past,  and  that  instead  of  complaining  about 
it  and  being  discouraged  over  it  we  have  great  reason  to  be  hope- 
ful, and  press  on  with  renewed  energy  and  confidence.  I  am 
persuaded  that  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  our  planting  and 
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building  up  churches  in  every  considerable  Western  town  but  the 
want  of  persistent  effort  founded  on  the  conviction  that  we  hold 
truth  which  it  infinitely  concerns  men  to  know  and  us  to  preach ; 
that  every  person  in  this  land  will  be  more  useful  in  this  life  and 
better  prepared  for  the  life  to  come  for  the  gospel  in  which  we 
believe,  and  that  woe  is  upon  us  if  we  fail  to  proclaim  this  gospel 
everywhere  and  embody  it  in  efficient  organizations.  In  regarding 
the  fruits  of  missionary  work,  however,  we  must  look  at  general 
results  rather  than  special  cases.  If  these  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  favorable  we  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and  not  pick  out  this 
instance  of  a  failure,  and  that  instance  of  bad  management,  as  a 
fair  representation  of  the  whole  business. 

Three  years  out  of  every  ten  the  farmer's  crops  are  cut  off  by  frost 
or  blight,  drought  or  flood.  Yet  there  is  an  average  of  reasonable 
prosperity  attending  his  labor.  I  read  that  of  all  the  books  pub- 
lished in  this  country  only  one  out  of  ten  pays  expenses,  and  that 
only  one  in  a  hundred  proves  to  be  a  success ;  that  of  all  the  men 
who  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits  at  least  three-fourths  fail,  and 
the  proportion  of  really  successful  men  to  the  whole  number  in  busi- 
ness is  not  one  in  a  hundred.  The  percentage  of  success  is  scarcely 
higher  in  any  department  of  professional  life.  Why  should  we  be 
discouraged  at  a  considerable  proportion  of  failures  in  religious 
enterprises  where  the  difficulties  are  so  great  and  the  fruit  is  often 
so  slow  in  maturing  ?  We  must  have  courage  and  patience,  walk 
by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  avoid  complaining  and  fault-finding  as  we 
would  a  pestilence,  speak  hopefully  and  cheerfully  all  the  time, 
look  for  the  things  that  inspire  confidence,  hold  on  to  every  work 
wisely  begun  and  push  steadily  and  determinedly  at  the  wheels. 

Now  this  presupposes  a  solid  basis  of  faith  in  the  gospel  that 
we  have  to  preach ;  faith  in  the  inestimable  value  of  that  gospel 
to  human  souls  ;  faith  in  human  work  by  which  it  is  to  be  spread 
through  the  world  and  a  sense  of  deep  responsibility  to  God  for 
the  truth  and  the  opportunity  he  has  put  into  our  hands.  If  we 
believe  that  every  village  and  town  in  this  country  will  be  more  in- 
telligent, virtuous  and  christian  for  a  vigorous  Unitarian  church,  and 
without  it  will  lack  a  great  saving  and  uplifting  power,  then  fail- 
ures will  not  dishearten  us,  delay  will  not  discourage  us.  We  shall 
be  patient  with  the  day  of  small  things,  and  faithful  in  caring  for 
the  small  things  which  make  up  all  great  and  permanent  success. 
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Faith  in  our  gospel   and  faith  in  oar  work  is  the  prime  neces- 
sity for  carrying  on  whatever  missionary  enterprises  we  undertake. 

Methods. — Two  methods  naturally  suggest  themselves — that 
of  sowing  the  seed  of  our  liberal  faith  by  scattering  our  books, 
tracts  and  papers  everywhere  and  preaching  it  in  all  the  towns 
and  villages,  imitating  the  process  of  nature  by  filling  the  air  so 
full  of  our  religious  ideas  that  they  will  find  entrance  to  every 
waiting  mind ;  sowing  the  seed  as  freely  and  bountifully  as  the 
winds  of  autumn,  without  much  reference  to  visible  results — 
sowing  it  in  faith  that  some  will  fall  upon  good  ground  and  spring 
up  and  bear  fruit  an  hundred-fold. 

The  other  method  is  directed  primarily  to  the  planting  and 
growth  of  churches,  sowing  the  seed  where  the  ground  is  best 
prepared  for  it,  watching  over  its  springing,  carefully  tilling  the 
ground  and  faithfully  toiling  for  a  harvest.  Churches  are  based 
upon  ideas,  but  ideas  are  not  likely  to  effect  visible  and  permanent 
results  unless  embodied  in  institutions.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  sow  the  good  seed,  but  it  is  equally  essential  that  we  watch 
and  tend  it  through  summer  drought  and  autumn  frost.  Espec- 
ially is  this  true  in  the  West,  where  popular  sentiment  is  so  broad 
and  free  that  it  is  not  a  question  between  liberalism  and  orthodoxy 
so  much  as  between  liberalism  and  Christianity,  whether  it  be  worth 
while  to  tolerate  and  support  any  kind  of  religion. 

In  communities  so  unsettled  in  opinion  and  habit  I  think  the 
great  need  is  of  organized  institutions — fixed  centres  of  influence 
around  which  people  may  gather  and  grow  into  something  more 
coherent  and  excellent.  It  is  not  liberal  ideas  that  the  West  needs 
so  much  as  christian  churches,  broad  and  free,  yet  earnest  and 
faithful  to  that  high  ideal  of  usefulness  and  of  manhood  which  we 
have  in  the  .teachings  and  life  of  Jesus. 

I  would  not  neglect  a  single  opportunity  to  scatter  the  seed 
broadcast  over  the  rich  fields  of  the  AVest,  but  the  objective  point 
towards  which  we  ought  to  be  continually  working  is  the  planting 
and  growth  of  churches.  These  carry  with  them  everything  else — 
interest  in  popular  education  and  works  of  philanthropy,  social 
sympathy  and  refinement,  pure  morals,  a  high  standard  of  spiritual 
character.  We  have  only  begun  our  work  when  we  have  sent  out 
tracts  and  books  and  roving  missionaries  into  every  nook  and 
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corner  of  the  land.  We  must  watch  over  the  seed,  and  keep  it 
from  being  choked  down  and  lost  amid  the  rank  growth  of  material 
enterprises  and  interests.  If  we  think  we  are  doing  a  great  work 
in  sending  our  tracts  and  books  out  by  the  hundred  thousand  and 
yet  aim  at  no  visible  results  in  efficient  church  organizations,  if  we 
trust  that  somehow  and  somewhere  the  harvest  will  appear  ripe  and 
rich  from  this  aimless  sowing  of  the  seed,  I  think  we  are  deceiving 
ourselves  with  a  blind  and  shadowy  hope.  Said  a  friend  to  me 
last  week :  "  Our  little  Unitarian  church  in  this  town  has  changed 
the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  other  churches  in  the  short  period 
of  its  existence.  They  have  more  practical  and  rational  preaching, 
their  Sunday  Schools  have  given  up  the  old  dogmatic  teaching, 
and  now  devote  their  efforts  to  inculcating  the  great  principles  of  a 
good  and  useful  life.  The  old  denunciation  and  bitterness  towards 
all  who  differed  from  them  are  no  longer  heard  or  seen,  and  there  is 
a  spirit  of  free  thought  and  of  charity  here  which  was  almost  un- 
known before  the  Unitarian  church  was  organized."  And  he 
might  have  added  also  that  the  people  have  an  interest  in  popular 
education  far  in  advance  of  surrounding  towns,  and  sectarian 
schools  have  given  place  to  a  fine  system  of  public  schools  largely 
through  the  influence  and  efforts  of  the  men  of  that  Unitarian 
church. 

Fruits. — Our  Brother  Conant,  the  sweetness  of  whose  name 
and  the  excellence  of  whose  influence  still  linger  wherever  he  was 
known,  went  to  his  reward  feeling  that  his  ministry  had  been  a 
failure,  that  he  had  accomplished  little  of  any  permanent  worth. 
Yet  in  the  city  of  Rockford,  where  the  last  years  of  his  ministry 
were  passed,  the  largest  Protestant  church  and  congregation  to- 
day is  the  Liberal  Christian,  whose  preacher,  an  able  and  accom- 
plished man,  is  a  convert,  I  believe,  of  Brother  Con  ant's  preach- 
ing and  life.  The  larger  thought  and  broader  spirit  breathed  into 
him  by  that  humble  and  beautiful  soul  pushed  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  own  church  and  creed. 

In  a  certain  Western  city  the  most  successful  church  organiza- 
tion is  the  Orthodox  Congregational — so  broad  and  free  that  one 
would  never  suspect  from  the  preachei*'s  soul  such  an  ecclesiastical 
connection,  did  he  not  see  the  name  inscribed  over  the  door.  Close 
beside  it  is  the  humble  Unitarian  church,  with  its  small  congrega- 
tion struggling  for  a  name  to  live.     A  member  of  the  former  churcli 
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said  recently :  "  It  is  the  work  and  influence  of  that  Unitarian 
church  in  this  city  which  has  made  it  possible  for  ours  to  grow  into 
the  position  it  occupies  to-day.  Do  you  call  it  a  failure  because  it 
is  still  small  in  numbers  and  poor  in  wealth?  Rather  speak  of  it 
as  a  grand  and  lasting  success." 

I  might  multiply  such  instances  as  these ;  but  the  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  sufl3ciently  obvious  already.  Churches  are  what  we 
need  most  urgently  in  the  West,  with  preachers  in  them  that  give 
no  uncertain  sound  ;  men  fully  persuaded  in  their  own  minds  that 
they  have  a  message  to  speak  of  inestimable  importance  to  human- 
ity ;  men  full  of  enthusiasm  in  the  work  they  are  doing,  on  fire  with 
the  missionary  spirit  of  Paul  and  of  Jesus.  Nothing  less  stable, 
systematic  than  efficient  church  organization  should  be  aimed  at  or 
relied  on. 

Country  Churches. — Let  me  say  a  word  further  in  this  direction 
and  with  reference  to  the  places  where  we  should  organize  churches. 
We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  sharp  criticism  upon  the  policy  of 
planting  churches  in  small  communities  among  farmers,  mechanics 
and  laboring  men.  It  is  said  we  must  strike  for  the  great  centres 
of  influence,  the  cities,  where  we  can  have  large  congregations, 
mighty  preachers  and  become  a  power  that  is  felt  far  and  wide. 
Now  it  is  just  as  important  to  have  our  churches  planted  in  the 
country  as  the  city,  just  as  important  to  have  small  churches  as 
large  churches,  preachers  of  ordinary  ability  as  preachers  of  extra- 
ordinary ability.  It  is  not  a  question  of  numbers,  but  of  life, 
consecration,  faith  and  spiritual  power.  Unitarianism  is  strong 
in  Boston  because  it  is  strong  in  all  the  country  around  Boston. 
Let  your  societies  in  Worcester  County,  in  Middlesex  and  Norfolk 
and  Hampshire  and  Bristol,  be  neglected  and  fall  into  decay,  and 
how  long  would  your  societies  here  remain  vigorous  and  powerful  ? 
It  is  these  springs  and  rills  among  the  hills  that  make  the  great 
rivers  which  feed  the  ocean.  Unitarianism  is  comparatively  strong 
in  Chicago,  because  Chicago  has  drawn  so  large  an  immigration 
from  the  country  towns  of  New  England ;  and  to  sustain  it  in 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  the  country  around  must  be 
planted  all  over  with  our  churches. 

Our  little  church  at  Geneva,  Illinois,  has  trained  and  raised  up 
some  of  the  best  men  and  women  of  our  Chicago  churches.  Some- 
thing of  their  strength  and  their  glory  has  come  out  of  it.     How 
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sbortrsiglited  to  call  such  places  unimpoi-tant,  and  such  churches  a 
failure,  because  they  make  but  a  poor  show  in  the  number  of  the 
congregation !  Said  a  country  minister,  "I  always  count  my  con- 
gregation according  to  individual  worth.  I  say  there  is  dear  Mrs. 
£.,  she  counts  fifty  strong,  and  there  is  her  husband,  he  counts 
half  as  many,  and  so  on  through  the  pews.  In  that  way  I  number 
about  a  thousand  as  my  average  congregation."  Every  country 
church  fills  a  larger  place,  exerts  a  larger  influence,  counts  for  more 
on  the  scale  of  moral,  spiritual,  Unitarian  power  than  it  could  pos- 
sibly do  in  a  large  city,  with  the  same  number  of  families  or  even 
a  much  larger  number. 

Mr.  Beecher  said  to  the  Yale  students,  "  Beware  of  city  churches. 
They  are  deep  wells  that  take  in  everything.  The  great  majority 
of  them  are  unimportant  and  uninfiuential.  Stick  to  the  country. 
Your  work  there  will  be  felt  longer,  be  deeper  and  nobler  than  it 
can  be  ih  the  city."  I  believe  we  have  always  underrated  the  value 
of  these  churches  planted  in  the  country  towns  and  villages,  and  if 
for  the  next  ten  years  we  should  somewhat  reverse  our  policy  and 
give  more  attention  to  missionary  work  in  the  villages  and  rural 
neighborlioods  of  the  country,  I  am  satisfied  it  would  result  in  an 
immense  increase  of  strength.  Here  is  the  place  to  build  up  our 
cause  in  the  cities,  just  as  the  manufacturers  get  the  power  to  keep 
their  mills  running  through  all  the  summer  drought  by  building 
reservoirs  on  all  the  rivulets  that  feed  their  ponds.  Plant  churches, 
then,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  plant  them — in  town  and  country 
— in  small  places.  Cease  this  talk  against  expending  money  and 
labor  on  places  of  not  less  than  forty  thousand  people,  and  put 
them  into  places  that  give  fair  promise  of  sustaining  permanent 
organizations,  be  they  small  or  great.  The  most  serious  mistake 
we  make  in  all  our  denominational  labor  is  that  of  undervaluing 
the  day  of  small  things.  We  are  not  patient  with  it.  We  are 
always  looking  for  great  things  in  preachers  and  congregations, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  little  things  of  fidelity  in  each  day's 
work  and  opportunity  make  up  the  great  things  of  all  valuable 
successes  —  that  crowds  are  not  the  test  of  power,  but  conviction, 
faith,  principle,  character,  and,  in  the  long  run,  they  must  surely 
win. 

But  now  comes  the  question  to  which  all  I  have  said  is  but  pre- 
liminary.     How  are  we  to  plant  and  nourish  these  new  churches 
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into  vigorous  life?  What  shall  be  our  agencies  for  carrying  on 
this  work  of  church  extension  more  systematically  and  effectually 
within  the  scope  of  our  means,  by  the  aid  of  such  a  working  force 
as  we  possess  ? 

Our  Local  Conferences. — My  plan  is  to  put  a  portion  of  it 
under  the  supervision  of  our  local  conferences.  In  these  local 
conferences  we  have  the  germs  of  a  great  increase  in  the  religious 
life  and  activity  of  our  body,  the  best  machinery  yet  devised  for 
binding  our  churches  together  and  deepening  their  interest  in  all 
efforts  for  church  extension  and  growth.  The  local  conferences 
are  already  formed,  and  in  successful  operation.  Now  it  should 
be  our  unvarying  policy  to  make  all  we  possibly  can  out  of  these 
local  conferences.  They  are  the  beginnings  of  our  power,  and 
they  may  be  developed  into  most  efficient  agencies  of  further 
growth  and  deeper  life.  But  this  can  not  be  effected  by  mere 
reading  of  essays,  discussion  and  social  entertainments  at  their 
meetings.  We  must  have  some  work  to  do,  some  visible  plans 
of  usefulness,  as  a  common  bond  of  interest,  and  to  give  our 
meetings  a  more  practical  aim.  We  are  running  into  a  prodigious 
sea  of  talk  —  good  enough,  full  of  wise  suggestion  and  real 
experience,  but  seldom  tending  to  practical  working  ends.  The 
larger  Conferences,  perhaps  all  the  Conferences,  should  have  a 
committee  on  missionary  work  —  to  find  out  places  where  it  can 
be  done,  to  anange  for  their  own  ministers  to  preach  in  these 
places  as  often  as  possible,  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  organ- 
izing and  sustaining  new  movements  whenever  they  can  be  inaug- 
urated and  open  the  way  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  employment 
of  a  missionary  who  shall  work  within  the  bounds  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  ministers  and  laymen  of  each  Conference  are  best  acquainted 
with  their  own  field,  and  they  could  most  judiciously  direct  the 
labor  in  it.  Let  them  have  sole  charge  of  it,  and  through  their 
own  committee  prosecute  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

What  the  Maine  and  Wisconsin  Conferences  Have  Done. — 
The  Maine  Conference  is  organized  and  conducted  on  this  plan, 
and  it  has  been  eminently  successful.  It  has  revived  many  decay- 
ing churches,  organized  several  new  ones,  and  awakened  greater 
activity  among  them  all.  What  can  we  do  better  than  to  extend 
10 
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and  perfect  this  plan  which  is  working  out  such  admirable  and 
substantial  results?  The  same  plan  was  followed  by  the  Hudson 
River  Conference  for  a  year  or  two  after  its  organization,  and 
nothing  has  ever  been  done  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York 
City  for  church  extension  that  accomplished  so  much  in  reviving 
feeble  churches  and  founding  new  ones. 

Let  us  apply  this  method  to  our  Western  work.  The  "Wiscon- 
sin Conference  has  already  adopted  it  and  raised  within  its  own 
borders  a  portion  of  the  money  required  to  support  its  missionary, 
Rev.  J.  L.  Jones,  a  man  peculiarly  adapted  to  missionary  labor. 
Under  his  faithful  care  this  great  field  is  being  wisely  tilled ;  an 
interest  in  our  cause  has  been  awakened  all  over  the  state  and 
thousands  have  heard  our  liberal  gospel  for  the  first  time.  lie 
should  be  constantly  employed  in  stimulating  and  sustaining  this 
interest  and  he  should  be  supported  in  it  by  outside  assistance  so 
far  as  it  may  be  required  to  give  him  a  living  salary.  This  is 
missionary  work  of  the  most  thorough  and  s^-stematic  kind,  under 
the  eye  of  those  who  best  understand  the  situation  and  know  how 
the  special  needs  of  that  field  are  to  be  supplied.  The  Chicago 
Local  Conference  at  its  last  session  took  action  looking  in  the 
same  direction,  namely,  the  employment  of  a  missionary  to 
work  under  its  direction  and  within  its  borders.  The  committee 
having  it  in  charge  feel  assured  that  several  new  societies  may  be 
formed  which,  by  careful  nourishing,  will  eventually  become  self- 
sustaining  and  vigorous,  and  that  several  feeble  societies  may  in 
this  way  be  preserved  as  the  germs  of  a  future  growth  and  pros- 
perity. They  are  also  confident  that  one-half,  possibly  two-thirds, 
of  the  needed  salary  ma}*  be  gathered  from  the  field  itself.  And 
they  see  no  better  way  to  give  our  local  conference  meetings  a 
practical  point  and  weave  around  them  deeper  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm. And  further,  they  know  of  no  better  method  of  encour- 
aging and  sustaining  societies  that  are  in  a  disheartened  condition 
than  to  have  them  regularly  visited  by  a  missionary  who  represents 
our  Conference  and  extends  to  them  its  living  sympathy,  making 
them  understand  that  they  form  a  part  of  a  body  of  earnest 
churches  which  will  hold  them  up  and  carry  them  through  a  season 
of  trial. 

In  other  local  conferences — that  of  Lake  Erie,  for  instance,  and 
Western  Illinois  —  the  same  plan  would  work  equally  well.    The 
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field  is  promising ;  the  agencies  are  already  provided.  The  men 
living  on  the  field  can  best  direct  the  labor.  They  have  a  special 
interest  in  its  development  and  they  ought  to  be  intrusted  with  it 
for  their  own  good  so  far  as  it  is  possible. 

Wats  and  Means. —  I  do  not  advocate  the  handing  over  of 
the  funds  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  to  these  local 
conferences.  It  would  not  be  wise,  in  my  judgment,  to  do  so,  if 
the  officers  of  the  Association  were  so  disposed.  The  agenc}'  that 
raises  the  money  ought  to  control  its  expenditure,  watching  over 
and  guarding  its  use,  and  holding  those  intrusted  with  it  to  a 
strict  accountability.  But  I  see  no  departure  from  this  policy  in 
the  case  of  the  Maine  Conference,  whose  missionary  is  directly 
accountable  to  the  Association,  yet  works  through  and  in  har- 
mony with  that  Conference.  I  would  have  these  Conferences 
supervise  the  work  within  their  own  borders,  be  the  advisors  and 
counsellors  of  the  Association  in  all  that  relates  to  it,  consider  it 
as  their  own  work,  see  that  the  missionary  gathers  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  places  where  he  labors  to  pay  for  labor,  while 
the  churches  comprising  the  Conference  shall  pay  their  contri- 
butions, as  before,  into  the  treasury  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association. 

But  here  we  are  met  by  a  question  of  jurisdiction.  For  the 
large  field  of  the  AVest  there  is  a  Conference  known  as  the  Western 
Conference,  organized  twenty  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  gather- 
ing into  its  immediate  fellowship  all  the  churches  in  the  immense 
territor}'^  stretching  from  Central  New  York  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  from  Canada  to  Tennessee,  few  in  number  indeed,  scat- 
tered over  all  this  vast  region,  but  it  created  a  bond  of  union 
among  them  and  it  strengthened  and  benefited  them  very  substan- 
tially. The  Western  Conference  in  its  best  days  was  a  noble  and 
successful  institution.  It  did  a  work  for  Liberal  Christianity  in  the 
West  which  entitles  it  to  ever  grateful  remembrance.  It  held  the 
most  inspiring  and  helpful  meetings  ever  gathered,  I  think,  in  our 
body.  It  raised  as  much  as  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  among 
its  feeble  churches  and  expended  it  in  missionary  labor.  It 
founded  new  societies  and  sustained  them  until  they  became  self- 
supporting.  It  did  a  great  work  in  printing  and  distributing 
sermons  and  tracts.     It  even  went  far  beyond  its  own  borders  to 
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work  and  helped  to  sustain  a  poor,  struggling  Unitarian  church 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  But  it  broke  down  under  the  weight  of 
its  own  greatness,  immensity  of  territory,  the  impossibility  of  its 
officers  having  frequent  consultations  with  each  other,  the  expense 
of  long  journeys  to  attend  its  meetings.  For  six  or  eight  years 
prior  to  the  formation  of  this  Conference  it  had  done  almost  noth- 
ing in  the  line  of  raising  money  or  of  missionary  labor.  It  did 
not  meet  for  two  or  three  years  during  the  war.  And  after  the 
formation  of  the  National  Conference  this  body  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  its  officers  to  see  if  this  vast  district  which 
the  Western  Conference  occupied  could  not  be  divided  into  sub- 
districts  and  local  conferences  formed.  *The  arrangement  was 
then  made  by  which  this  great  territory  was  divided  into  eight 
districts,  forming  substantially  the  local  conference  districts  of 
the  West  as  they  now  exist. 

But  the  American  Unitarian  Association  after  the  great  revival 
of  1865  wished  to  occupy  the  Western  field  in  its  missionary  enter- 
prises. And  its  officers,  to  avoid  any  collision  or  interference 
with  the  Western  Conference,  asked  it  to  join  with  them  and  both 
work  together,  abolishing  its  own  treasury  and  putting  whatever 
money  its  churches  raised  into  their  treasury.  After  two  years* 
discussion  of  this  proposition  it  was  almost  unanimously  adopted. 
The  Western  Conference  gave  up  all  attempts  at  missionary  work 
and  has  been  quietly  dying  ever  since. 

Now  the  question  comes  up,  How  shall  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  carry  on  its  work  in  the  West  to  best  advantage: 
through  these  local  conferences,  formed  by  the  advice  of  this  Con- 
ference and  with  the  consent  of  the  Western  Conference,  and  by 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  Western  churches  ?  or  shall  it  undo 
its  action  in  relation  to  transfer  of  the  Western  treasury,  ask  the 
Western  Conference  to  organize  anew  upon  the  old  plan  of  work, 
and  receive  into  its  treasury  for  distribution  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation? This  is  the  question  to  be  answered.  To  my  mind  there 
is  but  one  way  to  answer  it  wisely :  The  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Western  Conference,  but  it 
has  much  to  do  with  these  local  conferences  and  ought  to  aid  them 
in  every  possible  way.  It  has  its  own  secretary  in  the  Western 
field  and  he  attends  all  the  meetings  of  these  local  conferences. 
He  does  all  in  his  power  to  arouse  them  to  vigorous  life ;  he  visits 
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all  the  societies;  he  watches  over  all  new  church  enterprises. 
Indeed  he  was  selected  and  put  in  his  place  by  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Western  Con- 
ference. And  besides,  the  American  Unitarian  Association  is 
represented  on  the  ground  by  one  of  its  own  directors,  Robert 
CoUyer,  who  is  to  advise  with  and  aid  the  secretary.  I  can  see 
no  need  of  other  agencies  than  these. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  has  ever  been  most  gener- 
ous towards  the  Western  field.  It  has  often  been  only  too  ready 
to  pour  out  its  money  there  and  expend  its  labor  there.  It  has 
gathered  noble  fruit  there  and  is  gathering  it  all  the  time.  Let  it 
continue  to  work  East  and  West  through  the  local  conference. 
Let  its  secretaries  East  and  West  continue  in  hearty  fellowship 
and  cooperation. 

Rev.  Mr.  Forbush. — I  move  that  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Staples  be  passed  by  general  consent.  Objection  was 
made. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  H.  C.  Badger  the  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Business  Committee. 

Vice  President  Padelford  in  the  chair. 

PROTEST  OF  THE  ESSEX  CONFERENCE. 

Time  was  allotted  to  the  Essex  Conference  of  Liberal 
Christian  churches  to  explain  the  following  protest : — 

Besolved,  That  this  Conference  protests  against  the  change  made  In  the 
Ninth  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  National  Conference  at  its  last 
session  in  New  York,  thereby  excluding  some  persons  who  by  right  are 
of  it,  and  should  cooperate  with  it. 

Hon.  R.  S.  Rantoul,  President  of  the  Conference,  read 
the  resolution  and  introduced  Rev.  E.  B.  Willson,  who 
spoke  as  follows : — 

It  is  very  easy  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  marplot  without 
really  deserving  it.    I  am  very  much  embarrassed  by  the  circum- 
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stances  under  which  I  appear  here,  because  I  have  discovered  since 
this  matter  was  introduced  that  it  has  been  supposed  by  many  to 
have  been  introduced  in  a  pure  spirit  of  restlessness,  that  can  never 
be  content  to  let  well  enough  alone,  I  find  that  the  Essex  Con- 
ference is  regarded  as  having  once  more  brought  before  the  Na- 
tional Conference  that  bone  of  contention  which  has  from  its  day 
of  organization  to  this  day  been  a  kind  of  spectre  in  its  house.  I 
was  desirous,  and  I  thank  both  my  friend  Mr.  Rantoul  and  the 
Conference  for  its  courtesy  in  giving  us  these  few  minutes,  and 
myself,  especially,  for  a  few  words  of  explanation.  Indeed,  I  feel 
that  it  is  our  right,  sometime  and  somewhere  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity. If  you  will  allow  me  I  should  like  to  state  thejcircum- 
stances  under  which  this  protest  comes  before  you.  One  week  ago 
the  Essex  County  Conference  held  its  regular  session  with  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  North  Andover.  It  became  the  duty  of  that 
Conference  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  continually  thrown 
out  here,  that  have  been  reiterated  to-day,  that  it  is  most  desirable 
to  keep  the  local  conferences  in  the  closest  association  with  this 
body,  to  present  at  this  time  a  report  to  this  Conference ;  and  it 
also  became  our  duty  to  choose  delegates  to  represent  that  Con- 
ference here.  Just  before  the  choice  of  delegates  to  represent  us 
here  was  to  take  place,  a  gentleman  called  me  aside  and  spoke  to 
this  general  purpose. 

"  I  feel  obliged  to  move  that  we  be  not  represented  in  the  Na- 
tional Conference.  I  do  so  with  the  greatest  regret.  I  should 
like  to  go ;  I  feel  that  it  is  a  great  disappointment  that  I  cannot 
go,  but  by  the  action  of  the  National  Conference  at  its  last  meet- 
ing I  feel  that  I  am  excluded."  That  gentleman  is  the  active 
pastor  of  one  of  the  most  living  churches  of  oiu-  body.  Let  me 
state  that  it  is  the  church,  the  society  from  which  we  drew  our  first 
president  of  the  Conference,  a  gentleman  of  great  intelligence,  of 
unquestioned  catholicit}',  of  great  moral  force,  and  to  whom  we  are 
under  the  greatest  indebtedness  for  having  given  our  Conference 
at  the  beginning  a  most  excellent  start.  I  allude  to  the  Hon.  Judge 
of  Probate  of  this  county  of  Suffolk,  the  Hon.  Judge  Ames.  He 
came  from  this  society  himself.  His  minister,  with  whom  he  was 
in  hearty  accord,  was  one  of  our  most  active  men  and  one  of  our 
most  successful  men.  He  is  a  man  we  respect,  he  is  a  man,  what- 
ever you  do,  that  we  shall  cling  to,  because  we  love  him,  because 
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we  respect  him,  because  be  works  with  us  and  we  with  him  in 
cordial  sympathy,  without  friction,  and  because  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  him.  He  and  his  society  belong  to  us  ;  they  are  a  part  of 
our  household,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  relinquish  our  connection 
with  him  and  them  ;  and  I  said  in  the  pain  of  my  soul,  ''That  is 
too  bad !  I  am  sorry.  You  want  to  go ;  we  want  3'ou  to  go. 
You  belong  to  us,  and  we  to  you,"  and  it  revived,  I  confess,  the 
feeling  with  which  I  heard  of  the  action  of  the  last  Conference. 
It  seemed  to  me  in  the  adoption  of  the  Ninth  Article  we  had  found 
the  waters  of  healing ;  that  all  difficulties  were  i-econciled ;  that 
here  was  a  good  basis  upon  which  we  could  unite ;  we  had  got  to 
daylight  out  of  the  forest  of  darkness  in  which  we  had  been  wan- 
dering, and  I  hailed  it  as  the  day  of  peace,  and  I  felt  when,  under 
the  lead  of  the  then  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  New 
York,  the  Conference  was  led  into  the  action  it  then  took,  that  it 
had  made  a  mistake  —  one  which  saddened  me,  as  I  know  it  did 
some  others  who  desired  to  be  in  sympathy  with  it ;  who  desired  to 
cooperate  with  it ;  who  would  most  reluctantly  leave  it ;  and  I  rose 
and  explained  the  matter  as  I  understood  it,  and  moved  that  we 
send  our  protest  in  the  hands  of  our  delegation  to  this  body,  ex- 
pecting it  to  be  presented  simply  and  read  here,  and  I  hoped  en- 
tered upon  your  records,  because  I  have  lived  long  enough  not  to 
expect  to  force  men  against  their  inclination  and  deliberate  con- 
victions to  any  position.  I  knew  the  Conference  was  wear}^  of 
this.  I  expected  no  discussion  and  desired  none ;  but  belieA'ing, 
Mr.  President,  that  things  are  never  settled  until  thoy  arc  settled 
right,  believing  that  they  were  settled  wrong,  I  was  prepared  to  let 
this  matter  pass  by  with  a  placid  temper.  I  have  no  desire  to 
take  the  attitude  of  an  agitator,  having  the  conviction  that  upon 
final,  repeated,  deliberative  reflection,  the  Conference  will  see  it. 
I  don't  know  whether  at  its  next  meeting  or  at  its  tenth  meeting, 
or  at  what  time  in  the  future,  and  so  clear  are  my  convictions  that 
it  cannot  afford  (that  is  the  question ;  it  is  from  the  side  of  this 
Conference  I  look  at  it)  to  part  company  with  men  of  earnest  spirit 
who,  whatever  difficulties  they  may  have  with  the  terms  of  3'our 
preamble  or  the  letter  of  your  constitution,  are  in  hearty  sympathy 
and  cooperation  with  all  christian  workers.  I  say  so  clear  and 
sure  was  my  sense  of  the  truth  that  this  Conference  could  not  and 
would  not  finally  part  company  with  such  men,  that  I  expect  and  I 
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serenely  wait  now  for  that  action  which  I  just  as  confidently  antici- 
pate as  I  believe  it  to  be  the  only  sound  and  just  position  for  the 
Conference  to  hold.  Therefore,  when  1  saw  at  the  mention  of  this 
thing,  the  promptness  and  heartiness  with  which  you  voted  us  no 
hearing  then,  and  when  I  found  my  excellent  friend  Dr.  Bellows 
anticipating  and  forestalling  the  judgment  which,  if  at  all,  this 
Conference  should  pass  upon  this  question  at  this  later  stage,  I 
was  troubled,  and,  shall  I  say  it?  indignant. 

I  say  this  the  more  freely  because  I  said  it  to  Dr.  Bellows  him- 
self, and  I  rejoice  to  say  that  so  far  from  defending  what  he  had 
done  he  expressed  his  regret  at  it  and  said,  "What  shall  I  do?' 
"  Ah,"  said  I,  *•  there  is  nothing  I  ask  of  you,  if  only  the  Confer- 
ence heard  you  say  what  you  have  said  to  me."  "I  will  say  it  to- 
morrow," said  he ;  but  he  is  not  here,  and  of  course  I  do  not  ask 
it  of  him,  but  I  do  with  great  satisfaction  say  that  he  said  he  did 
not  intend  to  prejudice  our  case  for  which  he  was  unprepared  as 
you  were  unprepared,  all  of  you,  at  that  moment.  I  felt  that  we 
had  been  placed  in  a  wrong  position,  and  therefore  I  felt  it  to  be 
my  right,  as  well  as  my  desire,  to  have  these  few  moments  to  explain 
to  you  that  it  was  in  no  spirit  of  restlessness  that  desires  agitation 
forever  that  this  matter  had  come  up ;  but  that  we  were  here  with 
a  practical  case,  a  case  where  you  were  drawing  the  lines  through 
our  own  religious  family  of  £ssex  County,  and  therefore  I  felt 
obliged  to  do  at  that  moment  what  I  have  never  done  before. 

May  I  be  so  far  personal  as  to  say  that  I  have  sat  through  three 
sessions  of  the  National  Conference,  I  assure  you,  not  without  my 
own  thoughts  and  feelings  upon  what  the  Conference  was  doing, 
but  I  have  had  the  grace  or  necessity  which  has  kept  me  silent 
until  this  time.  I  have  not  been  an  agitator ;  it  is  not  in  the  spirit 
of  agitation  in  which  this  matter  was  brought  up,  but  because  a 
practical  case  arose  that  compelled  me  to  say  as  much  as  I  have 
said,  and  in  saying  which  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  regarded  as  having 
attempted  any  enforcement  of  a  disagreeable  subject  upon  a  reluc- 
tant organization  of  brethren  and  friends.  I  was  sure,  however,  of 
a  patient  hearing  and  when  I  know,  as  I  do,  your  weariness  by 
the  sense  of  my  own  at  the  end  of  this  second  day  of  this  intense 
listening,  I  am  most  thankful  for  your  indulgence  for  these  few 
words ;  of  course  I  wish  the  Conference  were  ready  to  go  back  on 
the  Ninth  Article,  but  I  ask  no  such  action.  I  leave  the  Confer- 
ence to  its  own  thoughts  upon  the  subject. 
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Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Babcock  moved  that  the  words  of  the 
present  Article  Nine  be  stricken  out  after  the  words  "Article 
Nine,"  and  the  words  that  constituted  the  ninth  article  pre- 
vious to  two  years  ago  be  adopted  as  the  Ninth  Article,  and 
added,  on  that  motion  I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  Vice  President  stated  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Conference  would  be  necessary,  and  as 
it  had  been  voted  to  adjourn  at  five  o'clock,  and  it  then 
wanted  but  one  minute  of  that  time,  it  would  be  manifestly 
impossible  to  take  the  vote  before  the  time  for  adjournment. 
The  remaining  minute  having  passed  during  this  explana- 
tion, he  declared  the  Conference  adjourned  to  ten  o'clock 
Friday  morning. 


EVENING  SERVICE,  THURSDAY,  OCT.  24. 

7.30  P.M.  On  Thursday  evening  there  was  an  interesting 
communion  service  at  the  First  Church.  It  was  largely 
attended  by  delegates  to  the  National  Conference,  the  com- 
municants nearly  filling  the  house.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  H.  Seabs 
preached  the  sermon.  His  text  was  II  Corinthians,  x :  12, 
"But  they,  measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  and  com- 
paring themselves  among  themselves,  are  not  wise."  The 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered  by  Rev.  Rufus  Ellis,  as- 
sisted by  Rev.  Dr.  Seabs. 


FBXDAY,  OCT.  26. 

The  business  meeting  opened  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  President,  lion.  E.  E.  Hoar,  in  the  chair. 

Devotional  exercises  led  by  Kev.  David  N.  Sheldon, 
D.D.,  of  Waterville,  Maine. 

The  Chairman. — The  first  business  in  order  is  the  hearing 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Election  of  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Judge  CiiAPiN  from  the  committee  appointed  to  nominate 
a  list  of  oflicers  submitted  the  following  report :  — 

President^  Ebenezer  R.  Hoar,  Concord,  Mass. 

Vice  Presidents,  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis,  Xew  York ;  Daniel  L. 
Shorey,  Chicago ;  George  Partridge,  St.  Louis ;  Joseph 
H.  CiiOATE,  New  York ;  Seth  Padelford,  Providence,  R. 
I. ;  Onslow  Stearns,  Concord,  N.  H. 

General  Secretary,  George  Batchelor,  Salem,  Mass. 

Treasurer y  Henry  P.  Kidder,  Boston. 

Council,  Henry  W.  Bellows,  New  York ;  Edward  E. 
Hale,  Boston ;  John  H.  Heywood,  Louisville  ;  Dorman  B. 
Eaton,  New  York;  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Boston; 
Charles  A.  Stevens,  Ware,  Mass. ;  Wm.  B.  Weeden, 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  Rush  R.  Shippen,  Boston ;  Robert  S. 
Rantoul,  Beverly,  Mass. ;  Adams  Ayer,  Boston. 

(158) 
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On  motion  of  Judge  Chapin,  the  foregoing  report  was 
accepted  and  adopted,  and  the  persons  nominated  therein  for 
the  various  offices  were  unanimously  elected. 

Judge  Chapin. — The  Committee  have  also  instructed  me 
to  submit  a  slight  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the 
addition  of  the  following  words  to  Article  V :  "And  half 
the  number  of  the  Council  shall  consist  of  new  members, 
the  oldest  members  being  retired  at  each  election  and  giving 
place  to  the  new  members." 

The  foregoing  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  in  the  affirmative  to  twenty  in  the 
negative. 

Prof.  Abbot  read  a  paper  entitled  "Schools,  Colleges  and 
Theological  Education,"  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Meadville  Theological  Seminary. 
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BT  PBESIDEKT  ABIEL  ABBOT  UySBMORE. 

Unitarians  are  committed  beyond  recall  to  education^  as  one 
of  the  chief  interests  of  their  association  as  christian  believers. 
Their  theory  of  religion  demands  culture,  no  less  than  conversion. 
The  distinguished  educators,  living  and  departed,  embraced  in 
their  ranks,  have  exalted  this  work.  The  special  enterprises  also 
in  this  line,  undertaken  by  laymen  and  clergymen,  to  foster  chris- 
tian culture,  entitle  the  subject,  given  to  your  committee,  of  our 
"  schools,  colleges  and  theological  education,"  to  a  respectful  and 
serious  consideration  by  this  representative  body  of  our  faith. 
More  than  this,  we  have  in  charge  or  prospect,  at  the  present  time, 
various  institutions  and  projects,  calling  for  our  countenance  and 
money.  What  shall  we  say?  What  shall  we  do  in  the  premises? 
These  are  the  questions.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  upon 
an  extended  history  of  the  schools  and  colleges,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, within  our  Unitarian  province.  Brief  sketches  of  their  ori- 
gin and  condition  have  been  given  at  previous  meetings  of  the 
National  Conference.  The  preferences,  too,  of  our  churches  have 
been  indicated.  It  will  be  enough  now  to  suggest,  in  few  words, 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and  to  open  the  way  for  discussion 
and  counsel  respecting  measures. and  means.  The  several  institu- 
tions in  question  stand  ready,  no  doubt,  to  do  whatever  you,  their 
constituents,  may  advise  or  empower  them  to  undertake,  whether  it 
be  the  further  extension  of  their  curricula  of  studies,  the  creation 
and  endowment  of  new  professorships,  the  better  support  of  pres- 
ent incumbents,  the  energizing  of  old  plans  or  the  adoption  of 
new. 

For  the  first  time  almost  in  the  history  of  civilization,  a  whole 
nation  proposes  as  one  of  its  chief  aims  and  ambitions,  the  culture 
of  its  people  in  solido,  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  social  scale, 
irrespective  of  race,  color,  sex,  age,  character  or  condition.  To 
use  the  words  of  the  founder  of  Cornell  University,  that  "  every 
person  shall  be  able  to  study  any  branch  of  knowledge  he  may 
choose."  Other  nations  and  ages  have  made  it  their  glory  to 
develop  the  resources  of  military  power,  or  cherish  the  interests 
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of  their  mines,  fisheries,  agriculture,  manufactures  or  commerce. 
America  has  reserved  it  to  herself  to  try  a  grander  experiment, 
and  to  see  what  will  be  the  result  or  benefit  of  making  human 
nature  itself  the  quarry,  and  of  employing  the  education  of  all  the 
faculties  of  man's  intellectual,  moral,  social  and  spiritual  constitu- 
tion, as  the  immense  leverage  by  which  to  reconstruct  society  and 
bring  on  the  new  and  christian  civilization.  Our  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, recognizing  at  once  the  genius  of  their  faith  and  '*  the  manifest 
destiny"  of  their  country',  in  this  holier  sense,  cannot  be  backward, 
therefore,  in  espousing  and  furthering  the  enterprises  of  instruc- 
tion and  culture. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  so  great  a  dearth  among  us  of  pre- 
paratoiy  schools  and  academies,  and  especially  seminaries  for  the 
education  of  young  women.  These,  in  our  country,  with  a  few 
honorable  exceptions,  are  conducted  by  other  denominations  of 
christians.  Unitarians  do  not  seem  to  encourage  the  creation  of 
sectarian  schools  or  colleges.  Even  in  the  case  of  Harvard,  An- 
tioch,  "Washington  or  Humboldt,  the  effort  is  to  make  a  liberal, 
rather  than  a  denominational,  or  specially  a  religious  institution. 
They  ask  for  a  wider  patronage  than  that  of  a  sect.  They  would 
sweep  the  entire  circumference  of  man's  nature  in  their  plan  of 
development.  They  wish  to  do  a  greater  work  than  simply  to 
Unitarianize  or  denominationalize,  annually,  a  certain  number  of 
young  persons.  They  aspire  to  give  them  without  let  or  hindrance, 
the  just  evolution  of  all  their  powers,  and  their  practical  equip- 
ment for  the  entire  round  of  life's  duties.  We  would,  however, 
esteem  it  the  duty  of  Unitarians,  in  the  absence  of  schools  of  their 
own,  chiefly  to  encourage  those  institutions,  which  come  the  nearest 
in  their  spirit  and  actual  working  to  their  own  profound  convic- 
tions of  religious  truth  and  life.  How  a  Liberal  Christian,  most 
studious  for  the  highest  moral  welfare  of  his  child,  can  subject  it 
in  the  delicate  formative  processes  of  mind  and  character,  to  the 
malarious  atmosphere  of  a  Catholic  convent,  or  a  strict  Calvinistic 
seminary,  is  something  simply  inscrutable  and  incredible.  But  to 
proceed  to  details. 

1.  In  the  West,  Humboldt  College,  situated  in  Springvale,  Iowa, 
has,  under  the  able  and  devoted  leadership  of  Rev.  S.  H.  Tafb, 
largely  and  justly  attracted  the  sympathy  and  substantial  aid  of 
our  religious  communion.    This  institution  has  erected  a  large 
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edifice,  and  has  recently  entered  on  the  first  year  of  its  usefulness 
with  encouraging  auspices.  It  has  the  advantages  of  a  town  and 
community  around  it  in  full  sympathy  with  its  plan,  a  rapidly 
growing  constituency  for  its  patrons,  an  unsectarian  but  christian 
charter,  and  a  founder  who  believes  in  Humboldt  College  and  its 
grand  future  with  all  his  soul.  Without  its  being  distinctively  a 
Unitarian  college  in  name,  it  is  such  in  spirit,  and  we  feel  that  it 
deserves  our  God-speed  by  word  and  deed.  Its  aim  and  consti- 
tution are  parallel  with  our  best  aspirations.  Whatever  seed  is 
cast  into  this  fructifying  prairie  college  will  yield  an  hundred  fold. 
But  Mr.  Taft  is  present  in  person,  and  can  best  tell  the  eloquent 
story  of  his  wants. 

2.  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  though  far 
from  being  exclusively,  has  been  largely,  endowed  by  Unitarians. 
Its  founder  is  the  most  successful  champion  of  our  faith  be3-ond 
the  Mississippi.  Uncommitted  to  a  creed,  though  earnestly  chris- 
tian, it  must  unconsciously  be  a  great  liberalizing  and  light-bearing 
power  in  the  mo^t  rapidly  growing  city  and  community  of  the 
southwest.  The  plans  of  its  founder  have  been  so  wisely  laid, 
and  so  efllciently  carried  into  effect,  as  to  place  him  among  the 
foremost  educators,  the  Waylands,  Emersons  and  Horace  Manns 
of  our  country.  It  seems  entirely  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
advise  any  members  of  our  communion  of  faith  to  make  bequests 
to  Washington  University,  for  Dr.  Eliot  has  but  to  lift  his  hand 
and  strike  his  rod,  and  means  and  money  flow  in  ever-gushing 
streams. 

3.  Antioch  College,  in  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  has  been  the  pet 
child  of  the  Unitarian  family.  AVe  have  given  to  it  as  nursing 
fathers  a  Mann,  a  Hill  and  a  Ilosmer.  If  at  any  time  it  seemed 
to  be  feeble  wc  have  loved  it  all  the  more.  It  has  been  the  child 
of  much  travail  of  soul,  of  many  prayers  and  tears,  self  sacrifices 
and  toils.  We  love  it  still,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
we  live.  We  believe  it  has  done  during  the  eighteen  j^ears  of  its 
existence  a  vast  amount  of  good,  which  amply  compensates  for 
all  and  more  than  all  that  has  been  expended  upon  it  in  the  enthu- 
siasm or  money  of  its  friends.  And  if  we  had  faith  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  we  should  see  that  these  Western  colleges  are 
exerting  a  mighty  influence  in  forecasting  the  destinies  of  untold 
millions,  when  we  are  dead  and  gone.     Whatever  is  needed  of 
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capital,  patronage  or  learning  to  empower  this  institution  for 
continued  prosperity  sliould,  we  think,  be  provided  with  unstinted 
hand.  Its  president,  faculty,  and  trustees  are  pledges  of  wise  and 
faithful  use  and  fruitful  results. 

4.  The  Theological  School  in  Meadville,  Penn.,  was  a  claimant 
of  your  bounty  at  the  Conference  held  in  Syracuse  five  years  ago, 
and  nobly  and  generously  did  you  respond  to  the  appeal  with  an 
endowment  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  on  the  spot.  But  the 
trustees  could  no  doubt  make  a  judicious  use  of  still  larger  means 
than  are  now  within  their  control,  and  it  is  for  you,  as  members  of 
the  National  Conference,  to  say  in  all  such  cases  what  30U  wish 
to  have  done,  and  to  help  them  to  obtain  the  means  of  doing 
it.  The  prospects  and  hopes  of  the  school  were  never  brighter  nor 
better  than  now.*  With  its  alumni  on  the  right  and  the  left  of  us, 
as  pastors  and  preachers  in  man}^  of  our  principal  churches,  and  as 
officers  and  counsellors  in  the  direction  and  management  of  the 
National  Conference,  the  American  Unitarian  Association  and 
the  local  conferences,  w^e  feel  sure  that  the  interests  of  the  school 
will  be  earnestly  cared  for.  More  money,  more  students,  more 
professors,  more  books  in  the  library — these  are  unceasing  wants, 
and  the  friends  of  Meadville  will  be  thankful  if  you  can  aid  them 
in  satisf3'ing  these  needs.  In  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  schol- 
arship and  the  qualifications  of  the  ministerial  profession,  the 
course  has  been  extended,  its  course  of  study  enlarged,  and  it  is 
contemplated  to  give  hereafter  the  regular  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  to  those  who  complete  a  prescribed  course  of  stud}-,  and 
sustain  in  every  branch  a  satisfactory  examination  at  its  close. 

5.  The  Cambridge  Divinity  School  though  not  distinctively  a 
Unitarian  institution,  yet  as  being  founded,  supported,  and  mainly 
carried  on  b}'  Unitarians,  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal sources  of  ministerial  supply.  Of  late  the  standard  of  theo- 
logical studies  has  been  raised,  and  regular  degrees  are  given  to 
proficients  in  the  course.  The  effect  of  this  measure  will  be  most 
beneficial,  and  will  tend  to  restore  the  traditional  reputation  of  the 
Unitarian  clergy  as  a  well  instructed  and  learned  body.  But  it  is 
the  wish  of  many  friends  of  the  school  to  make  it  a  place  for 
university  students  in  theolog}',  having  no  regular  course  of  study, 
but  allowing  them  to  remain  as  long  as  they  choose,  select  what 
courses  they  will  and  be  examined  for  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
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Divinity  or  higher  honors,  when  they  consider  themselves  ready 
for  them.  This  plan  would  contemplate  probably  an  exemption 
on  the  part  of  the  students  from  denominational,  though  not  from 
christian,  obligations.  The  aim  would  be  in  this  case  to  super- 
sede the  present  school  with  a  university  theological  seminar}-, 
open  to  comers  from  all  sects  and  provided  with  the  most  eminent 
teachers  from  whatever  part  of  the  christian  church.  Theological 
education  is  still  but  in  its  infancy  in  our  country-,  but  all  bodies 
of  christians  are  now  earnestly  engaged  in  its  improvement,  even 
those  who  were  once  most  inclined  to  rel}-  upon  divine,  rather  than 
human  aid  in  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The  existence  in  the 
United  States  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  theological  schools, 
with  nearly  four  thousand  students,  bears  testimony  to  the  en- 
larging interest  among  all  christian  bodies  in  an  educated  min- 
istry, and  the  readiness  to  provide  the  means  of  its  supply.  Shall 
Unitarians  be  behind  in  this  race  of  progress?  Incidentally,  too, 
these  schools  bear  evidence  of  the  deep  hold  which  religion  has 
gained  by  the  voluntary  principle  in  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  and  gives  assiu-ance  of  an  unquestioned  future,  in  our  re- 
public. Two  or  three  enterprises  remain  to  be  spoken  of,  which 
have  addressed  themselves  warmly  to  the  sympathies  of  Unita- 
rians. 

6.  One  is  Wilberforce  University,  an  institution  in  Xenia,  Ohio, 
for  the  education  of  colored  students  under  the  admirable  presi- 
dency of  Bishop  Payne  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
It  attracts  a  goodly  number  of  pupils  and  is  fitted  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  education  among  this  class  of  our  people.  The  pro- 
fessors of  Antioch  College  have  been  accustomed  to  visit  Wil- 
berforce, as  non-resident  lecturers,  and  thus  extend  their  efficient 
aid  to  a  laudable  and  struggling  enterprise.  The  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  has  in  various  ways  aided  Bishop  Payne  in  his 
judicious  eflforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  education  and  religion 
among  his  race.  This  cause  is  still  worthy  of  the  attention  and 
aid  of  our  public  bodies  and  of  private  benevolence. 

Assistance  has  also  been  given  in  the  cause  of  the  education  of 
the  colored  people  in  various  parts  of  the  South,  Washington, 
Wilmington,  Columbia,  Charleston,  Hampton  and  perhaps  other 
places.  This  has  been  done  in  the  interest  of  that  pacification  of 
Southern  society  which  can  only  be  founded  upon  a  diffusion  of 
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intelligence  and  the  spread  of  pare  and  undefiled  religion  among 
all  classes  of  whatever  color. 

And  last,  though  not  least,  there  is  the  work  of  Miss  Amy  M. 
Bradley  in  her  godlike  mission  in  improving  the  education  princi- 
pally of  the  common  schools  of  the  whites  in  North  Carolina. 
Her  position  at  Wilmington  has  become  like  a  city  set  on  a  hill 
that  cannot  be  hid.  The  value  of  her  labors  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  schools  which  she  superintends  or  the  number  of 
children  that  come  under  her  influence,  but  in  the  rare  faith  she 
inspires  in  the  dignity  of  the  teacher's  office  and  the  spirit  in  which 
it  should  be  followed  of  boundless  love  to  man  and  faith  in  God. 
It  is  exceedingly  to  be  hoped  that  so  rare  a  missionary  as  Miss 
Bradley  will  be  provided  with  ample  means  to  make  full  proof  of 
her  ministry.  The  mistake  we  make  in  this,  as  in  our  foreign 
work,  is  not  in  having  one  station  where  we  seek  to  lift  up  a  freer 
and  purer  standard  of  faith  and  education  but  that  we  have  not 
multiplied  them  by  scores.  For  according  to  the  christian  politi- 
cal economy,  to  give  is  to  grow,  and  to  be  strong  is  to  risk  some- 
thing and  make  sacrifices. 

Finally,  in  avoiding  a  sectarian  education  and  aiming  at  chris- 
tian freedom,  we  must  beware  of  falling  into  the  grievous  error  of 
merely  secularizing  education,  or  vacating  it  of  its  supreme  end 
which  is  not  the  culture  of  self  alone,  but  human  service  and  divine 
trust.  Let  the  banner  still  fly  over  all  our  school  and  college 
towers,  as  over  those  of  Harvard,  in  no  narrow,  but  in  a  deep  and 
feeling  sense,  "  Christo  et  ecdesioi,"  to  Christ  and  the  church. 

Thus  shall  we  see  to  it,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Bacon,  "that 
human  things  shall  not  prejudice  such  as  are  divine ;  neither 
that  from  the  unlocking  of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling 
of  a  greater  natural  light,  any  thing  shall  arise  of  incredulity  or 
intellectual  night  towards  divine  mysteries." 

Rev.  S.  H.  Taft  of  Sprlugvale,  Iowa,  President  of  Hum- 
boldt College,  submitted  the  following  resolutions  : — 

liesolvedj  That  this  Conference  recommend  Humboldt  College  to  the 
confidence  and  earnest  cooperation  of  all  Liberal  Christians. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  respectrully  recommended  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  extend  any  aid  to  the  above  institution  that  they  may  deem 
best. 

11 
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RefeiTcd  to  tho  Business  Committee,  and  afterward  to  the 
Council. 

Rev.  T.  B.  FoRBUSH  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution : — 

Wiereasy  The  higher  theological  education  needs  the  stimulns  of  con- 
stant interchange  of  theological  thought,  and  whereas  we  have  now  no 
periodical  especially  devoted  to  this  purpose,  therefore 

Besolvedy  That  we  request  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  aiding  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  magazine  of  critical  and  theological  thought  to  such  an  extent  as 
In  Us  judgment  may  be  wise  and  Just. 

Referred  to  the  Business  Committee  and  afterward  to  the 
Council. 

Rev.  Wm.  G.  Babcock  of  Boston,  introduced  two  little 
girls,  born  in  slavery,  who  sang  a  hymn,  after  which  Mr. 
Babcock  read  a  paper  upon  "A  More  Adequate  Ministry  for 
the  Young." 
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A  MORE  ADEQUATE  MINISTRY  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

BY   REV.   WM.    O.    BABCOGK. 

This  paper  will  advocate  a  special  ministry  for  the  young. 

The  children,  who  constitute  one-half  of  the  population,  deserve 
ministers  of  their  own.  They  are  capable  of  public  worship  and 
a  religious  life.  If  there  are  reasons  for  adults  having  preachers 
and  pastors  qualified  by  gifts  and  accomplishments,  by  collegiate 
and  theological  training  there  are  just  as  good  reasons  for  chil- 
dren and  young  people  having  preachers  and  pastors  as  w^ell  quali- 
fied by  nature  and  education. 

Neither  home  nor  day  school  nor  Sunday  School,  indispensable 
as  they  are,  is  an  adequate  provision  for  the  highest  interests  of 
the  children.  They  need  persons  who  can  give  all  their  time,  all 
their  hearts,  all  their  abilities  to  the  one  great  work  of  ministering 
to  them,  organizing  them  for  worship  and  work,  looking  after  them 
through  the  week  that  they  may  become  healthier,  wiser,  more 
impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  temptation  and  trial,  more  indus- 
trious, truthful  and  contented,  more  likely  to  become  strong  men 
and  women. 

The  number  of  divinity  students  and  clergymen  who  can  inter- 
est and  edify  a  gathering  of  children  is  not  proportionally  large, 
but  in  our  Unitarian  body  there  must  be  many  young  men  and 
young  women  who  are  fond  of  children  and  who  would  be  delighted 
with  just  such  culture  as  they  may  obtain  at  college  and  theologi- 
cal schools,  and  who  might  volunteer  in  this  undertaking,  if 
encouraged  by  their  pastors. 

An  accession  of  young  women  to  the  compau}?^  of  preachers 
may  safely  be  predicted  within  the  coming  ten  years,  some  of 
whom  would  undoubtedly  prefer  to  become  children's  ministers. 

For  thirty-seven  years  the  Warren  Street  Cliapel  in  Boston  has 
been  a  successful  children's  church.  All  the  services  are  adapted 
to  the  young,  and  their  minister  for  thirty  years,  the  Rev,  Charles 
F.  Barnard,  had  the  genius,  the  education  and  the  largeness  of 
enterprise  which  fitted  him  to  be  the  first  children's  minister  regu- 
larly ordained  and  recognized  as  such  in  the  world. 

Since  1835  thousands  of  children  whose  parents  were  not  particu- 
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larly  attracted  by  any  church  have  been  made  healthier,  better  and 
happier  by  having  such  a  minister  and  such  a  church  of  their  own. 

There  is  room,  there  is  work  for  many  similar  churches.  Chil- 
dren usually  do  not  like  to  go  to  church.  They  do  not  understand 
the  preaching  or  the  praying. 

If,  however,  they  had  ministers  of  their  own  whom  the}'  could 
understand  and  with  wiiom  they  held  fellowship  and  intimate 
relations  through  the  week,  they  would  be  enthusiastic  and  devoted 
members  of  the  congregation,  and  in  later  life  would  be  more 
likely  to  become  intelligent  and  active  members  of  adult  churches, 
as  ministers  in  the  Suffolk  and  other  Conferences  can  testify. 

It  is  true  that  some  ministers  prepare  themselves  weekly  to 
address  the  children  of  their  flock  in  the  Sunday  School^and  some 
have  the  children's  Sunday ;  but  the  number  of  such  ministers  is 
proportionately  small  and  scarcely  any  ministers  give  the  children 
the  attention  which  numerically  and  intrinsically  is  their  share. 

I  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  resolution ; 

Jiesolvedj  That,  as  neither  the  home  nor  the  day  school  uor  the  Sunday 
School  does  all  that  could  and  should  be  done  in  behalf  of  children,  young 
men  and  young  women,  who  feel  called  to  the  work,  be  invited  themselves 
to  become  children's  ministers. 

Referred  to  the  Council. 

Chairman. — The  next  business  in  order  is  a  paper  upon 
" The  Relations  between  Public  and  Religious  Education;" 
Report  of  a  Committee,  by  Rev.  James  De  Normandie. 

Rev.  Mr.  De  Normandie. — At  the  last  meeting  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  on  this  sulvject,  consisting  of  Mr.  Geo. 
B.  Emerson,  Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale, 
Rev.  G.  W.  BuiGGS,  D.  D.,  Rev.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  D.  D., 
Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Professor  F.  J.  Child,  Mr.  John  E. 
Williams,  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Lyman.  Rev.  Mr.  Mayo,  who 
has  had  a  great  deal  to  say  on  this  subject  in  years  past, 
requested  that  his  name  bo  withdrawn  on  account  of  his  inabil- 
ity to  attend  the  meeting.  With  this  exception,  so  far  as  wo 
know,  the  Committee  unite  in  making  the  following  report. 
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THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  PUBLIC  AND 
RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

BY  REV.  JAMES   DB  NORMANDIE. 

The  true  American  idea  is  equal  opportunity  to  all.  This  idea  is 
rapidly  working  its  favorable  and  dangerous  results  in  our  society, 
government,  education  and  worship.  If  we  apply  it  to  education, 
we  find  the  American  idea  in  our  public  school  system  is  this,  that 
every  one,  simply  because  he  has  a  mind,  has  a  right  to  some 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  that  mind,  simply  because  of 
manhood  Or  womanhood,  in  order  to  make  that  manhood  or  that 
womanhood  of  greatest  service  to  the  individual  and  the  nation, 
must  have  an  open  opportunity  for  education.  "  He  is  to  be  edu- 
cated," says  Dr.  Channing,  ''because  he  is  a  man."  The  Ameri- 
can idea  in  the  public  school  system  is  to  fit  every  one  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  best  possible  citizenship.  In  other  lands  it 
has  not  been  so.  In  some,  the  public  education  has  been  chiefly 
military  for  the  soldiers ;  in  others,  it  has  been  chiefly  theological  • 
for  the  priesthood ;  in  others,  it  has  been  chiefly  aristocratical  for 
the  nobility ;  but  it  is  the  vast  and  novel  distinction  of  the  Ameri- 
can sj'stem  that  we  aflbrd  an  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of 
individual  gifts  wherever  they  may  be  found,  holding  that  genius 
or  intellectual  power  is  the  prerogative  of  no  class. 

The  American  sj'stem  is,  first  of  all,  interested  to  have  its 
education  religious.  We  fully  agree  with  all  that  has  ever  been 
claimed  for  the  necessity  of  making  education  religious ;  with  the 
Romanist's  theory,  that  no  instruction  is  to  be  prized  which  has 
not  religion  for  its  beginning  and  end  ;  with  all  those  general  ex- 
pressions constantly  repeated  out  of  the  good  heart  of  society, 
that  all  our  cumulative  learning  and  our  freer  opportunities  for 
its  search  and  acquisition  are  only  the  more  to  be  deplored  unless 
they  lead  to  more  and  not  to  less  of  religion.  We  agree  that  with- 
out this,  education  makes  us  only  worse,  and  our  boasted  progress 
and  care  of  opportunity  are  in  vain.  This  continent,  it  has  been 
claimed,  was  discovered  under  the  impulse  of,  and  dedicated  to, 
the  uses  of  religion.  When  Columbus  petitioned  the  Queen  of 
Spain  she  reasoned  that  if  there  were  a  continent  in  the  West  it 
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must  be  inhabited,  and  if  inhabited  the  people  must  be  eternally 
lost  without  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  so  she  fitted  out  the  ex- 
pedition. When  that  continent  was  discovered,  Columbus  caused 
a  high  cross  to  be  erected  on  every  headland,  and  proclaimed  his 
faith  and  belief  in  the  Holy  Mother  Church,  and  of  the  christian's 
faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  colonists  of  Plymouth  and  Massa- 
chusetts were  not  outdone  by  the  Romanists — and  for  this  we  owe 
them  a  world  of  gratitude — in  proclaiming  the  forms  of  faith  they 
held — nay,  above  all,  perhaps;  carried  their  religious  ideas  into 
their  new  settlements.  (See  Tyler's  Ecclesiastical  Law,  p.  18.) 
There  is  every  evidence  that  this  continent  was  to  be  as  surely 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion,  its  establishment  and  defence,  as 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  as  the  Old  Continent,  had  been,  and  to 
the  same  religion :  its  settlers  came  bringing  their  faiths  with 
them. 

Religion  keeps  pace  with,  and  is  a  Natural  Result  of,  Gen- 
eral Education. — Now,  there  is  no  word  used  with  more  various 
meanings  than  religion,  whether  as  worship  or  faith,  morality  or 
theology,  and  perhaps  no  word  which  conveys  a  meaning  less  fre- 
quently misunderstood.  By  common  as  well  as  legal  and  theo- 
logical usage  it  expresses  man's  acknowledgment  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  various  ways  in  which  that  acknowledgment  is 
represented ;  the  former  seems  to  be  almost  as  universal  as  man- 
kind, the  latter  gives  us  sectarianism  and  denominationalisni ;  the 
former  gives  us  a  worship,  the  latter  a  theology  ;  the  former  is 
the  sense  in  which  religion  is  so  often  and  sacredly  connected 
with  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  this  is  the  only  sense,  we  must 
persistently  urge,  in  which  it  can  be  connected  with  the  American 
system  of  public  education.  In  spite  of  all  the  instances  of  edu- 
cated persons  being  irreligious,  of  business  men  who  have  had  the 
best  advantages  of  our  best  public  schools  being  utterly  reckless 
to  all  the  obligations  of  honor,  truth  and  godliness — na}',  of  being 
worse  for  their  opportunities,  in  spite  of  the  charge  made  before  a 
teachers*  convention  recently  by  one  high  in  nomination  for  office 
that  "  now-a-days  your  prime  rascals  have  been  educated  rascals" 
(Gov.  Brown,  in  Address  to  Seventh  National  Teachers'  Conven- 
tion in  St.  Louis,  in  August,  1871),  we  take  our  stand  boldly, 
firmly  and  openly  upon  this  idea,  justified  b}'  all  human  history, 
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that,  as  a  class,  the  more  intelligent  are  the  more  religious,  in  the 
highest  and  most  binding  sense  of  the  word  ;  that  the  first  step  in 
the  merest  secular  education  is  a  religious  step ;  that  the  fact  of 
some  educated  persons  living  as  if  without  any  recognition  of  a 
Supreme  Being  is  not  the  fault  of  the  siiperficialit}^  of  their  relig- 
ious education,  any  more  than  of  the  superficiality  of  their  secular 
education ;  that  while  some  educated  persons  may  be  irreligious, 
on  the  other  hand  we  never  speak  of  insane  persons  being  relig- 
ious ;  when  the  mind  goes,  all  that  distinguishes  a  human  being 
goes  with  it,  and,  however  convenient  the  distinction,  it  is  too 
great  a  problem  for  the  keenest  metaphysics  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween reason  and  soul.  Education  must  be  religious,  but,  in  the 
public  school  system  of  America,  it  can  be  so  only  in  the  sense 
that  all  development  of  the  mind  is  a  religious  education.  "  Edu- 
cation," says  Burke,  "  is  the  chief  defence  of  nations,"  and  no  one 
would  think  of  interpreting  that  to  mean  anything  but  intellectual 
culture  and  discipline.  When  Horace  Mann  was  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  he  demonstrated  that  the  poor- 
est boy  at  the  simplest  factory  wheel  was  a  safer  one  to  employ 
if  he  could  read  or  write.  "  An  intelligent  class,"  says  Edward 
Everett,  "  can  scarce  ever  be,  as  a  class,  vicious ;  never,  as  a  class, 
indolent.  The  excited  mental  activity  operates  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  stimulus  of  sense  and  appetite."  This  is  the  national  idea 
of  our  system.  The  care  of  the  nation  is  to  fit  every  one  for  a 
better  citizenship,  not  only  its  soldiers,  or  its  priests,  or  its  aris- 
tocracy, but  every  one,  and  a  better  citizenship  must  come  from  a 
better  education.  In  New  York  City,  according  to  the  statistics 
of  Mr.  Brace,  in  his  recent  work  on  "The  Dangerous  Classes  of 
New  York,"  there  are  more  than  60,000  persons  above  ten  years 
of  age  who  cannot  write  their  names  (''Nation,"  Oct.  10,  1872). 
The  hope  of  the  public  school  system  is  that  the  merest  secular 
education  will  lift  these  persons  into  a  better  citizenship,  and,  if 
it  will,  it  is  a  religious  step.  The  systems  of  class-education  have 
been  tried;  those  plans  which  have  been  distinctively  religious 
have  had  at  least  as  long  and  as  fair  a  trial  as  society  is  likely  to 
bear  with ;  the  church  has  had  its  wa}'  of  dealing  with  ignorance 
and  crime,  the  courts  have  had  theirs,  and  tender-hearted  philan- 
thropists have  had  theirs,  and  the  fact  that  60,000  persons  in  one 
city  over  ten  years  of  age  cannot  write  their  names  is  not  a  very 
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flattering  result  of  well-meant  efforts.  The  American  system  of 
public  education  sa^'s  that  for  these  classes  education  is  the  first 
step,  for  these  dangers  education  is  the  best  remedy  and  the  best 
preventive,  and  that  if  we  can  help  them  in  this  way  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  religious  work. 

The  Papal  Idea. — ^We  are  led  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the 
Papal  and  Protestant  idea  in  public  and  religious  education.  The 
theory  of  Papacy  is  very  simple  :  it  is  that  all  education  shall  be 
religious,  and  it  has  always  been  felt  that  religion  was  something 
which  could  not  be  separated  from  sectarianism  and  theology. 
When  this  subject  was  earnestly  discussed  by  the  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati, it  was  urged,  on  one  side,  that  the  teacher  needed  every 
"  resource  of  religious  and  moral  power,  save  the  ecclesiastical 
and  theological,  for  which  children  care  nothing,"  to  which  one  of 
the  leading  Roman  Catholic  bishops  showed,  in  reply,  the  utter 
inability  to  divorce  morality  from  religion  by  divorcing  religion 
from  theology  (See  Christian  Free  Schools,  by  Bishop  McQuaid)  ; 
and  if,  in  our  public  school  system,  we  go  any  further  than  to 
hold  that  the  merest  secular  education  is  in  itself  a  religious  help, 
we  agree  entirely  with  the  modern  Romanist.  With  him  the 
church  and  the  state  and  education  are  inseparable ;  that  is  his 
record  for  fifteen  centuries,  and  he  has  a  right  to  its  maintenance 
and  defence  in  every  way  he  can,  as  long  as  the  rights  of  others 
are  not  infringed ;  only  we  hold  it  is  a  view  entirely  antagonistic 
to  all  American  ideas.  We  make  no  attack  upon  Romanism,  only 
we  say  if  that  triumphs  democracy  falls.  Education  within  the 
church,  education  entirely  under  the  guidance  of  the  priesthood, 
education  purely  religious,  theological  and  sectarian — that  is  the 
Papal  view,  and  it  has  had,  we  think,  a  pretty  fair  trial.  The 
historian  cannot  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to  the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  for  their  preservation  and  cultivation  of  literature, 
for  their  pursuit  and  encouragement  of  science.  The  religious 
education  of  the  monasteries  was  the  best,  and  the  all,  Christendom 
once  knew.  That  system,  it  has  been  well  said,  "called  into 
existence  a  bod}^  of  men  who,  in  self-denial,  in  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, in  heroic  courage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  merciless  fanati- 
cism, have  seldom  been  surpassed.  Ambition  and  wealth  and  ease, 
and  all  the  motives  that  tell  most  powerfully  upon  mankind,  were 
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to  them  unmeaning  words.  No  reward  could  bribe  them,  no  dan- 
ger could  appall  them,  no  affection  could  move  them"  (Lecky,  Ra- 
tionalism, vol.  2,  p.  34-35).  Nor  can  the  historian  describe  with 
any  approach  to  the  truth  the  corruption,  the  debauchery,  the  utter 
beastliness  into  which  that  system  of  education  degenerated ;  so 
that,  if  there  are  some  charges  against,  some  fears  of  the  evils  of, 
our  public  school  system,  if  some  forms  of  immoralit}'  find  there  a 
rapid  spread,  if  more  than  all  that  is  ever  reported  were  true,  and 
if  our  purely  secular  education  be  regarded  as  in  some  measure 
the  reason  for  the  evils,  still  we  point  to  the  system  of  religious 
education  carried  out  by  the  Romanist  Church,  with  the  wealth  and 
authority  of  Christendom  once  all  its  own,  and  claim  that  wc  have 
not  come  to  these  new  lands  to  repeat  the  failures  which  have 
stained  the  history  of  Christendom. 

The  Protestant  Idea. — On  the  contrary,  Protestantism  began 
with  asserting  the  necessity  of  individual  inquiry ;  nevertheless  it 
had,  as  perhaps  human  nature  has,  a  good  deal  of  the  spirit  of 
Papacy  in  it,  personal  aggrandizement  rather  than  personal  devel- 
opment, and  the  Protestant  sects  soon  found  themselves  forsaking 
their  fundamental  position  and,  so  far  as  their  authority  reached, 
establishing  themselves  upon  the  Romanist's  idea ;  they  put  the 
infallibility  of  the  Bible  where  the  Romanist  put  the  infallibility 
of  the  church.  Dr.  Channing,  with  his  keen  spiritual  vision, 
wrote  :  "  Most  Protestant  sects  are  built  on  the  Papal  foundation  ; 
their  creeds  and  excommunications  embody  the  grand  idea  of  infal- 
libility as  truly  as  the  decrees  of  Trent  and  the  Vatican ;  and  if 
people  must  choose  between  different  infallibilities  there  is  much 
to  Incline  them  to  that  of  Rome."  One  trouble  is  that  the  Protes- 
tant world  is  full  of  Papists  in  spirit ;  one  hope  is  that  the  Papal 
world  has  many  Protestants  in  spirit.  If  persons  must  choose  be- 
tween the  infallibility  of  a  book,  even  though  that  book  be  the 
Bible,  and  the  infallibility^  of  a  living  voice,  even  though  that  voice 
be  the  pope's  with  the  attendant  pomp  and  worship  and  the  author- 
ity of  ages,  most  persons  will  take  the  living  voice  and  the  wealth 
of  tradition,  as  the3'  have  done  in  all  history.  Protestantism  would 
also  have  its  education  religious  ;  not  the  religion  of  the  church, 
but  of  the  Bible.  There  is  everything  to  show  that  in  the  early 
history  of  part,  at  least,  of  our  country,  an  intense  Protestantism 
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inspired  and  directed  everything,  and  it  was  meant  to  have  the 
public  education  as  purely  Protestant  as  elsewhere  it  had  been 
purely  Romanist.  Not  only  was  there  no  provision  for  Romanists 
in  the  system  of  education,  it  was  meant  there  should  not  be  any 
Romanists  to  be  educated ;  their  possible  existence  was  to  be 
ignored  ;  the  United  States  were  for  Protestants.  The  charter  of 
William  and  Mary,  in  1691,  making  Nova  Scotia,  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts one  province,  excepted  the  Papists  b3^  name  from  the 
liberty  of  conscience  allowed  in  tlie  worship  of  God  to  all  christians 
(Buck's  Mass.  Eccl.  liaw,  p.  37).  Nevertheless,  as  we  shall  see 
presentl}^  while  insisting  that  education  was  to  be  religious,  the 
idea  of  religion  was  materially  enlarged  and  modified  ;  the  Ameri- 
can idea  of  education  and  religion  had  wrought  a  very  great  change, 
if  not  in  the  spirit  of  action  at  least  in  the  fundamental  principle 
soon  to  have  a  fuller  development  and  a  wider  application.  We 
claim  that  education  must  not  be  Papal  and  it  must  not  be  Prot- 
estant, but  it  must  be  wider  than  either  and  inclusive  of  both.  It 
belongs  to  us,  beyond  any  other  Protestant  sect,  to  set  forth,  with 
all  the  authority  we  can,  the  secularization  of  education  as  the 
safety  of  our  public  school  system.  If  we  depart  from  that  simple 
idea,  in  our  education,  that  a  better  education  is  itself  a  religious 
help,  we  must  accept  the  view  of  Romanism,  for  any  other  form 
of  religious  education  must  be  sectarian  and  must  be  theologi- 
cal. We  stand  at  the  opposite  pole  of  Romanism,  and  thereby 
we  can  have  a  greater  charity  as  well  as  that  clearer  appreciation, 
from  being  entirely  distinct.  The  Papist  spirit  may  indeed  be 
found  among  us,  but  it  is  not  our  denominational  inheritance  or 
position. 

Our  Federal  and  State  Constitutions  are  Opposed  to  Relig- 
ious Tests. — It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we,  as  clerg}',  or  as 
a  religious  organization,  should  enter  into  the  legal  considerations 
of  this  question  ;  nevertheless,  in  a  matter  which  any  day  maj'  be 
brought  before  our  courts,  we  have  no  clearer  duty  than  to  pay 
some  regard  to  our  position  before  the  fundamental  law.  Nothing 
is  more  sacred  before  American  law  than  the  rights  of  conscience ; 
the  courts  deal  very  tenderly  with  those.  In  the  federal  consti- 
tution it  is  provided  that  "  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required 
as  a  qualification  to  any  civil  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United 
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States,"  and  that  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof," 
and,  following  this,  each  state  has  made  some  provision  in  its 
fundamental  law,  varying  in  expression,  but  similar  in  principle, 
securing  the  fullest  rights  of  conscience  :  thus,  in  Maine,  that  "  no 
subordination  nor  preference  of  any  one  sect  or  denomination  to 
another  shall  be  established  by  law,"  and  in  New  Hampshire,  that 
"  no  person  of  any  particular  religious  sect  or  denomination  shall 
be  compelled  to  pay  towards  tlie  support  of  the  teacher  or  teachers 
of  another  persuasion,  sect  or  denomination  ; "  and  in  Rhode  Island 
it  is  premised  that  "Almighty  God  hath  created  the  mind  free," 
and  that  "  all  attempts  to  influence  it  by  temporal  punishments  or 
burdens,  or  by  civil  incapacities,  tend  to  beget  habits  of  hypocrisy 
and  meanness,"  and  then  that  ''  every  man  shall  be  free  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,"  and  that 
"  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge  or  affect  his  civil 
capacity,"  and  so  on  through  the  states.  And  these  constitutional 
provisions  have  obtained  the  freest  interpretation,  so  that,  in  a 
case  where  this  very  question  of  religious  education  came  to  trial 
in  Maine,  tlie  court  held  that  the  object  of  the  clause  was  to  pro- 
tect all — the  Mohammedan  and  the  Brahmin,  the  Jew  and  the 
Christian,  of  every  diversity  of  religious  opinion,  in  the  unre- 
strained liberty  of  worship  and  religious  profession.  It  regards 
the  Pagan  and  the  Mormon,  the  Brahmin  and  the  Jew,  the  Sweden- 
borgian  and  the  Buddhist,  the  Catholic  and  the  Quaker,  as  all  pos- 
sessing equal  rights  (Donahoe  &  Richards,  Maine  Report,  Vol.  3, 
p.  410,  etc.).  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  public  system  of  education 
is  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law,  and  indirectly,  at  least,  compul- 
sory, and  this  liberty  of  conscience  a  part  of  the  same  fundamental 
law,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  any  religious  service,  any  relig- 
ious book,  which  could  be  held  by  any  one  as  violating  his  con- 
science, must  be  prohibited  by  the  whole  power  of  the  courts.  It 
is  a  matter  of  conscience  with  the  Romanist  that  his  children  shall 
not  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  because  that  is  a  part 
of  a  system  opposed  to  his  whole  idea  of  education  and  religion. 
This  country  is  not  for  Rcmianists  and  it  is  not  for  Protestants  ;  it 
is  for  Americans,  and  it  is  only  religious  education,  in  the  sense 
we  have  used  it,  as  a  recognition  of  the  Supreme  Being  too  gene- 
ral and  too  universal  in  the  human  heart,  too  near  the  naming. 
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which  can  be  supported  or  defended  by  the  courts.     WhateTcr 
touches  the  conscience,  that  no  vote  of  a  majority  can  deal  with. 

Shall  the  Bible  be  Read  in  our  Public  Schools? — We 
have  thus  reached  the  practical  question  which  has  come  to  an 
issue  between  Romanists  and  Protestants  —  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  our  public  schools.  Soon  after  the  settlement  of  New 
England,  the  thought  arose  of  that  public  school  system  which  was 
afterwards  so  elaborated  in  Massachusetts  and  spread  throughout 
the  country.  The  great  struggle  between  Romanism  and  Protes- 
tantism was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  these  early  settlers.  Romanism 
held  it  was  not  safe  to  let  anybody  read  the  Bible  without  the 
interpretation  of  it  according  to  the  Romanist's  idea  and  under 
the  care  of  the  church  and  the  priesthood ;  Protestantism  said 
everybody  should  read  the  Bible  without  commentary  and  without 
the  priesthood,  and  moreover  that  everybody  should  be  so  edu- 
cated at  the  public  expense  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Bible.  In 
some  of  the  early  colonies  we  find  this  clearly  stated.  In  Con- 
necticut, as  early  as  1656,  it  was  commanded  to  all  oflScers  of 
government  to  see  to  it  "  that  every  child  and  apprentice  attain  at 
least  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  read  scriptures  and  other  good  and 
profitable  books  in  the  English  tongue."  In  New  York,  when 
Gov.  Clinton  recommended  the  establishment  of  common  schools, 
he  said,  "the  advantages  to  morals,  religion  and  good  govern- 
ment, arising  from  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  being  uni- 
versally admitted,  permit  me  to  recommend  this  subject  to  your 
deliberate  attention."  We  hold  the  diflference  is  immense  between 
that  secular  idea  of  education  which  would  fit  all  persons  to  read 
the  Bible  for  themselves,  and  that  sectarian  idea  which  insists  that 
it  shall  be  read  to  them  ;  the  one  is  the  true  idea  of  Protestantism, 
the  other  is  the  true  idea  of  Romanism.  The  basis  of  our  public 
school  system  is  that  each  one  shall  be  taught  to  read  and  inter- 
pret for  himself,  not  that  as  a  religious  exercise  a  few  verses  shall 
be  read  to  him ;  that  idea  is  neither  true  Protestantism,  true 
Americanism  nor  true  religion.  As  a  practical  solution  of  the 
question  we  doubt  not  that  in  many  schools  a  judicious  teacher 
could  easily  harmonize  the  differences  by  reading  from  the  differ- 
ent versions  or  from  different  scriptures  held  as  sacred  by  different 
pupils,  with  due  regard  to  the  number  of  pupils  holding  various 
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denominational  or  religious  views,  but  we  wish  to  reach  a  result 
of  wider  application,  with  which  number  has  no  concern.  Though 
no  Romanist  ever  made  the  issue  ;  though  but  one,  though  not  even 
one,  person  in  all  our  land  made  an  application  to  be  relieved  for 
conscience*  sake  ;  simply  for  the  sake  of  justice,  we  would  put  the 
whole  subject  on  a  more  defensible  foundation.  It  will  be  con- 
ceded at  once  by  the  Romanist — it  has  been — that  in  reality  the 
reading  of  scripture  lessons  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter,  it 
is  not  that  he  opposes,  except  indirectly,  but  it  is  our  whole  public 
school  S3'stem,  because  he  believes,  and  conscientiously,  that  all 
education  should  be  religious,  and,  with  his  idea  of  religion,  under 
the  auspices  of  his  Church  and  his  priests.  It  will  also  be  con- 
ceded at  once  by  the  reflecting  and  frank  Protestant,  that  in  reality 
the  mere  form  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  at  issue ;  with  each  this  is  only 
the  symbol,  the  watchword  of  something  more  important.  In  a 
case  brought  to  legal  trial  in  Maine,  with  Hon.  Richard  II.  Dana, 
Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  school  committee, 
the  defence  was  openly  made  by  the  counsel  that  the  Bible  was 
in  the  schools,  not  as  a  religious  or  sectarian  book,  but  simply  as 
a  text-book.  '*The  entire  book,"  this  is  the  language,  ''is  the 
noblest  monument  of  style,  of  thought,  of  beauty,  of  sublimity,  of 
moral  teaching,  of  pathetic  narrative,  the  richest  treasury  of  house- 
hold words,  of  familiar  phrases,  of  popular  illustrations  and  asso- 
ciations, that  any  language  has  ever  possessed,"  and  the  court 
held  that  the  Bible  was  used  merely  as  a  book  in  which  instruction 
in  reading  was  given.  Now  we  have  great  regard  for  Hillard's  and 
McGuflie's  series  of  readers  in  their  place,  but  we  protest  against 
the  Bible  being  brought  down  to  the  common  usage  and  level  of  a 
public  school  reader,  even  if  it  is  the  best  of  all.  For  the  Bible's 
own  sake  we  protest  against  its  place  in  the  public  schools  at  all. 
Moreover,  the  teacher's  work  is  the  explanation  and  illustration 
of  everything  he  finds  in  his  text-books,  and  if  the  Bible  is  put 
there  as  one  of  the  school  books  and  the  teacher  is  forbidden  com- 
ment or  illustration,  its  nature  and  use  as  a  text-book  are  at  once 
lost.  Indeed  the  whole  idea  of  reading  any  book  without  comment 
is  too  transparently  absurd  for  notice ;  to  read  without  comment  by 
expression  or  selection,  by  emphasis  or  interest,  is  most  signal 
proof  of  not  being  fit  to  read  at  all,  if  indeed  it  be  not  a  human 
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impossibility.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Bible  is  not  a 
reading  book,  it  is  in  the  schools  as  a  religious  book,  and  if  so,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  religious  form,  sj'mbol,  service  or  expression 
whatever  in  our  public  schools,  we  protest,  in  the  name  of  religion, 
against  reducing  religion  to  such  a  minimum  quantit}* ;  we  bold 
that  this  subjects  the  whole  system  to  the  deserved  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  the  religious  world ;  if  our  whole  idea  of  religions 
education  is  to  consist  of  a  few  verses  read  in  a  hasty  and  formal 
manner  to  a  body  of  pupils  eager  to  escape  the  service  and  inat- 
tentive to  its  observance — if  this  is  our  idea  and  sum  of  religion 
we  can  well  let  the  empty  form  depart  altogether;  better  —  ten 
thousand  times  better — give  us  the  Romanist's  view  which  makes 
every  recitation  of  every  pupil  in  every  school  pregnant  with  his 
religion,  be  that  religion  what  it  ma}'. 

Justice  and  Respect  for  the  Rights  and  Feelings  of  Other 
Religious  Bodies  Demand  that  the  Bible  shall  not  be  read  in 
OUR  Public  Schools. — AVe  are  at  a  disadvantage  upon  this  subject 
at  ever}'  point,  and  defeat,  in  a  measure,  the  object  of  our  public 
school  system  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  until  we  confess  that  the 
Bible,  as  introduced  and  now  read  in  our  schools,  is  merel}'  the 
banner  and  battle-cry  of  Protestantism  and  a  sectarian  service* 
"It  is  quite  true,"  says  Rev.  Dr.  Spear,  in  the  ''Independent,**  '*that 
the  Bible,  as  the  foundation  of  religious  belief,  is  not  sectarian  as 
between  those  who  adopt  it,  but  it  is  true  that  King  James*  version 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  sectarian  as  to  the  Catholic,  as  the  Douay 
is  to  the  Protestant.  .  .  .  It  i»  equally  true  that  the  New- 
Testament  is  sectarian  as  to  the  Jew It  is  not  decent 

in  a  Protestant  ecclesiastic  who  has  no  more  rights  than  the  hum- 
blest Jew  virtually'  to  say  to  the  latter,  ....  away  with 
your  Jewish  consciences.  You  pay  3'our  tax  bills  and  send  your 
children  to  the  public  schools  and  we  will  attend  to  their  christian 
education.** 

It  is  idle  to  suggest  that  some  children  might  never  hear  the 
truths  of  the  Bible  but  for  the  public  schools.  There  are  other 
opportunities  quite  as  open,  and  if  our  Sunday  Schools,  our 
churches  and  our  homes  cannot  provide  religious  education  enough, 
the  public  schools  cannot  complete  it — there  we  can  know  no  idea 
of  religion  but  that  which  comes  from  intellectual  culture.     £du- 
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cation  through  the  church  has  been  fairly  tried.  Our  public  school 
system  has  not.  To  do  it  we  must  remove  every  appearance  of 
sectarianism,  then  we  can  have  a  clear  deck  for  action,  and  if  we 
cannot  triumph  we  can  fail. 

This  system  has  evils  and  imperfections  and  dangers.  It  might 
well  be  questioned  whether,  after  all,  government  should  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  education  than  with  religion,  with  the 
schools  than  with  the  churches  ;  but  this  system  is  very  dear  to  the 
American  heart,  and  it  will  not  abandon  it  without  a  long  and 
faithful  trial.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  American  people  that  here  is 
provided  the  best  way,  the  only  place  in  which  this  vast  tide  of 
foreign  life  and  foreign  ideas  can  be  fashioned  into  the  true  Amer- 
ican idea.  This  is  our  first  need,  and  to  do  it  we  must  have 
nothing  which  repels  or  is  unjust  to  the  conscience  of  any  foreigner. 
It  is  either  this  or  the  public  funds  divided  among  numberless 
denominations.  The  American  people  are  not  ready  for  that, 
therefore  we  claim  that  we  must  remove  everything  which  can  be 
regarded  as  a  sectarian  test,  and  then  say,  come  what  may,  not 
one  cent  of  the  public  funds  for  any  sectarian  schools,  and  on  that 
issue  we  go  to  victory  or  to  defeat. 

Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  say  the  Jews,  because  the  instruction 
of  the  young  was  neglected,  and  even  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  the  schools  must  not  be  interrupted,  because  a  scholar  is 
greater  than  a  prophet,  and  study  is  more  meritorious  than  sacri- 
fice. 

Therefore  the  Committee  would  offer  to  the  Conference  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions  : — 

WhereaSj  The  American  idea  in  public  education  is  that  the  child  of 
every  citizen  shall  be  provided  with  the  best  opportunities  for  an  educa- 
tion the  state  can  aflbrd,  according  to  the  views  of  the  best  educators; 
and 

Whereas,  By  the  law  of  the  land,  expressly  fixed  in  the  constitution  of 
the  states  of  the  nation,  the  government  has  no  riglit  to  force  upon  the 
citizen  or  his  cliildren  reli^jious  Instruction  contrary  to  his  conscience: — 

Resolved,  That  no  obstacle  be  permitted  to  remain  which  shall  deprive 
any  child  of  this  grandest  means  ol*  being  moulded  into  American  life. 

Resolved,  That  we  resist,  to  the  uttermost,  any  attempt  to  use  one  cent 
of  the  public  funds  for  any  denominational  or  sectarian  purposes. 

Resolved,  That  yielding  to  no  body  of  christian  worshippers  in  our 
reverence  for  the  Bible,  and  our  grateful  acceptance  of  the  truth  it  con- 
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tains  and  commending  it  to  every  one's  study,  we  nevertheless  would  not 
insist  upon  it  as  an  essential  or  useful  part  of  our  public  school  system. 

Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  moved  to 
amend  the  last  resolution  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word 
"would"  and  substituting  the  following:  "earnestly  recom- 
mend its  exclusion  from  all  public  schools  as  a  measure 
eminently  wise  and  just." 

The  amendment  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Babcock,  of  Groton,  Mass., moved  to  amend 
by  striking  out  the  words  "do  not  regard  the  form  of  read- 
ing it  in  our  public  schools  as  an  essential  or  useful  part  of 
our  religious  education,  and."     Adopted. 

The  resolutions  as  thus  amended  were  then  adopted. 

Rev.  Celia  Burleigh  then  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Relig- 
ious Education  of  the  Young." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG. 

Br  REV.  CRLIA  BCrRLBIOH. 

The  religious  education  of  a  child  bears  about  the  same  relation 
to  its  character  that  the  foundation  of  a  building  does  to  the 
superstructure.  It  is  that  which  upholds  and  gives  permanence  ; 
it  determines  the  quality  of  the  life,  defines  its  direction,  shapes 
the  destiny.  What  should  we  think  of  the  man  who,  undertaking 
to  build  a  costly  edifice  in  which  to  spend  his  life,  should  set  it  on 
some  sand  heap  or  beside  a  stream  that  might  at  any  time  overflow 
its  banks  and  sweep  the  whole  building  to  destruction?  But  how 
many  children  are  reared  with  no  better  foundation  for  their  life- 
structure  than  a  sand  heap  of  ungoverned  impulses !  How  many 
are  liable  to  be  undermined  by  the  surging  of  strong  passions, 
swept  away  by  headlong  desires  I 

The  fatalist  may  be  pardoned  for  making  no  strenuous  efforts 
to  control  the  future  of  his  child :  to  him  the  highest  virtue  is 
submission  to  the  inevitable.  Believing  that  no  provision  of  his 
can  avert  a  single  danger  from  the  beloved  head,  what  incentive 
to  vigilance ;  as  all  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate,  what  is  to  be 
will  be !  He  can  teach  nothing  better  than  endurance,  the  stoi- 
cism which  is  the  aim  of  his  own  life;  when  in  the  shadow  of 
some  great  affliction,  his  soul  sits  dumb,  to  bear  unflinchingly  what 
Fate  may  impose. 

So  the  parent  who  believes  in  instantaneous  conversion,  that 
only  by  a  special  act  of  grace  can  the  sinner  be  turned  from  his 
evil  ways,  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  wait  and  pray  for  the 
desired  change.  He  must  wait  for  God  to  do  what  he  believes 
can  be  done  by  him  alone.  .  He  can  comfort  himself  with  the 
belief  that  it  is  of  no  great  moment  what  irregularities  precede 
conversion,  since  this  change  will  transform  and  purify  the  whole 
nature  and  make  the  sins  that  were  as  scarlet  white  as  wool.  In 
feeling  his  own  inadequacy  to  fashion  aright  the  religious  nature 
of  his  child  and  leaving  the  work  to  God,  he  is  true  to  the  ethics  of 
his  faith ;  his  conclusions  are  logical  if  we  accept  his  premises. 
But  we  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  inseparableness  of  cause 
and  effect  sustain  a  different  and  far  more  responsible  relation  to 
12 
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the  young.  We  affirm  that  happiness  and  misery  are  not  arbitra- 
rily bestowed ;  that  they  are  not  the  result  of  a  game  of  chance 
played  by  irresponsible  powers,  but  are  the  legitimate  outcome  of 
certain  conditions ;  that  what  a  man  puts  into  his  life,  that,  no 
more,  no  better,  he  will  get  out  of  it ;  that  an  honored  manhood  is 
not  likely  to  follow  a  profligate  youth,  nor  love  and  reverence  to  be 
won  by  self-seeking  and  sensuality ;  that  the  life  bare  of  beauty, 
bare  of  love,  is  the  natural  product  of  the  barren  soul ;  that  pow- 
ers perverted  bear  folded  within  them  a  retribution  from  which 
there  is  no  escape,  a  hell  from  which  neither  prayer  nor  penance 
can  save. 

The  Importance  of  Laying  Well  the  Foundations  of  Char- 
acter.—  If  these  things  which  we  profess  to  believe  we  actually 
do  believe,  I  can  conceive  of  no  duty  more  imperative  than  to  lay 
wisely  and  by  the  best  methods  known  to  us  the  foundations  of 
character  in  our  children.  We  show  a  commendable  interest  in 
their  mental  training;  we  are  not  unmindful  of  their  physical 
culture ;  we  spend  money  freely  for  both  these  ends,  but  how  is 
it  with  the  culture  of  the  moral  nature,  the  training  of  the  soul? 
How  many  years  does  it  take  to  give  a  child  what  is  called  a  good 
English  education  ?  How  long  does  it  take  to  acquire  a  language ; 
to  master  the  rudiments  of  a  science  ?  Is  the  education  of  the 
soul,  the  harmonizing  and  right  direction  of  its  powers  a  shorter 
process,  a  less  di£Bcult  task?  Will  a  few  vague  instructions  about 
the  importance  of  being  good  do  the  work?  Will  the  child  ac- 
quire the  greatest  of  all  sciences,  that  of  right  living,  from  the 
desultory  teachings  of  the  Sunday  School  or  the  imperfectly  com- 
prehended theolog}''  of  the  weekl}'  sermon?  I  would  not  under- 
rate these  instrumentalities,  but  they  are  to  the  child's  need  but 
as  a  drop  to  a  river,  a  summer  shower  to  the  sea.  The  education 
of  a  soul  is  the  object  of  living,  the  end  of  experience.  The 
religious  education  of  a  child  is  making  it  acquainted  with  the 
alphabet  of  life  ;  that  it  exists  from  God. and  for  humanity ;  that 
human  helpfulness  is  its  business  and  the  world's  business ;  that 
not  happiness  first  and  as  much  duty  as  is  consistent  with  personal 
happiness  is  the  true  order,  but  duty  first,  last  and  always,  leav- 
ing the  happiness  to  take  care  of  itself ;  that  the  man  who  makes 
self  the  first  consideration  is  undertaking  to  breast  the  current  of 
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God's  order,  that  he  has  against  him  the  forces  of  the  world,  while 
he  who  makes  humanity  his  first  thought  has  God  for  a  co-worker 
and  is  carried  forward  by  the  deep  currents  of  the  universe.  Are 
these  easy  lessons,  to  be  learned  in  a  few  weeks  or  a  ttw  months  ? 
Ah,  friends ;  have  we  found  them  so?  Are  they  not  to  be  built  up 
in  the  mind  of  the  child  as  the  coral  reefs  are  built  up  from  the 
deep  bed  of  the  sea? — particle  by  particle,  thought  by  thought, 
imperceptibly  but  steadily  growing  up  from  the  darkness  toward 
the  light?  Nay,  not  so  much  like  the  gnowth  of  the  coral  as  the 
growth  of  the  tree  is  the  process  that  is  going  on  iii  each  soul. 
How  the  tree  takes  in  the  influences  that  surround  it !  how  it  is 
parched  by  drought,  stunted  and  dwarfed  by  a  barren  soil  twisted 
and  gnarled  by  the  driving  winds !  Or,  under  other  influences, 
how  tall  and  shapely  it  rises  toward  heaven !  How  it  spreads 
abroad  its  hundred  arms,  how  its  leaves  drink  in  the  sunshine  and 
the  rain,  and  how  the  wayfarer  blesses  its  grateful  shade !  We 
need  not  go  far  to  find  natures  dwarfed  and  stunted  by  lack  of 
love,  twisted  and  per\'erted  by  evil  influences.  How  shall  we 
reach  them,  how  enrich  the  soil  about  their  hungry  roots,  how 
promote  a  healthier  and  more  vigorous  growth  ? 

Character  the  only  Sure  Inheritance. — Character  is  the  only 
inheritance  that  is  sure,  which  can  neither  be  lost  by  an  unsuc- 
cessful speculation,  nor  destroyed  by  flood  nor  fire.  It  is  that  of 
which  the  soul  can  neither  be  robbed  nor  defrauded.  It  is  the  real 
estate  held  in  fee-simple  about  whose  title  no  question  can  be 
raised.  How  shall  we  bestow  it?  Nothing  enters  so  largely  into 
the  formation  of  character  as  religious  convictions.  "Tell  me 
with  whom  you  live  and  I  will  tell  you  who  you  are "  is  the  old 
proverb,  but  I  would  say.  Tell  me  what  you  believe  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  are.  An  intelligent  faith,  a  true  conception  of 
its  relations  to  God  and  humanity,  is  the  greatest  need  of  every 
human  soul.  This  is  to  its  powers  what  the  compass  is  to  the 
ship. 

It  is  that  by  which  it  steers  its  course,  that  by  which  shoals  and 
quicksands  are  avoided,  that  by  which  it  is  saved  the  peril  of 
beating  in  unknown  seas. 

We  give  our  children  such  a  faith  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  love  that  is  greater  than  that  of  father  or  mother,  to  make 
clear  to  their  apprehension  the  true  relations  of  man  to  man,  the 
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duty  of  helpfulness,  the  connection  between  purity  of  heart  and 
nobility  of  life  and  the  indispensableness  of  both  these  to  the  hap- 
piness that  is  enduring — these  are  the  objects  of  religious  educa- 
tion. In  our  devotion  to  free  thought,  in  our  desire  to  respect  the 
individuality  of  our  children,  in  our  anxiety  not  to  impose  re- 
straints, there  is  danger  that  we  shall  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  neglect  needed  warning,  right  direction.  Our  children  have  a 
right  to — nay,  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  give  them — the  benefit 
of  our  experience.  We  recognize  this  duty  in  everything  but  re- 
ligion ;  how  dare  we  ignore  it  in  what  is  most  important,  in  what 
touches  most  vitally  the  interests  of  the  child,  both  here  and  here- 
after? 

The  Work  Demanded  of  Us. — This  is  an  age  of  philanthropic 
endeavor,  of  hospitals  for  foundlings,  of  asylums  for  orphans,  of 
reform  schools  for  juvenile  culprits,  of  Sunday  Schools  for  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  children,  and  yet  all  these  things,  good  as  they 
are,  much  as  they  are  doing,  are  to  the  great  need  of  the  rising 
generation  but  as  the  streams  from  a  watering-pot  to  the  need  of 
the  thirsty  earth.  Every  believer  in  the  tniths  of  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity should  be  a  missionary  to  bring  children  into  the  Sunday 
School ;  every  adult  member  of  a  liberal  church  should  feel  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  Sunday  School ;  should  be  ready  to  give  time, 
influence  and  money  to  promote  its  interests.  Talent  of  all  sorta 
shall  find  there  its  legitimate  field  —  literary  talent,  dramatic 
talent,  musical  talent.  Nor  should  the  work  be  left  entirely 
to  the  young  people.  Let  it  be  shared  by  the  fathers  and  the 
mothers — aye,  and  by  the  grandfathers  and  grandmothers.  We 
make  a  mistake,  we  lose  power  and  inspiration  by  dividing  up  into 
classes  of  young  people  and*  old  people  and  the  children.  The 
ideal  Sunday  School  would  be  a  great  family,  where  all  would  come 
together  to  give  and  to  receive,  where  the  heart  of  the  aged  would 
be  kept  young  by  sympathetic  and  helpful  relations  with  those 
who  are  beginning  the  journey  which  for  them  is  nearly  ended ; 
while  the  young  would  hear  words  of  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  age 
and  learn  to  reverence  the  head  silvering  in  the  white  light  of  eter- 
nity. But  above  and  beyond  all  other  influences,  leaving  even  the 
ideal  Sunday  School  far  behind,  is  the  home  influence,  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  young  life  unfolds.  The  true  education  of  the 
young  is  the  family ;   its  most  competent  teachers,  fathers  and 
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mothers.  The  home  is,  above  all  others,  the  God-appointed  in- 
stitution for  the  education  of  the  race,  and  there  can  best  be 
taught  that  gi*eatest  of  all  sciences,  the  science  of  true  living. 

How  can  any  one  utter  the  word  without  a  quickening  of  the 
pulse,  a  tremor  of  the  voice,  a  moistening  of  the  eye  ?  How  much 
it  stands  for !  For  more  than  school  or  country  or  church ;  for 
more  than  all  influences  outside  of  it,  however  long  the  life  or 
vaned  the  experience.  By  all  its  tender  and  helpful  associations 
some  of  us  have  learned  its  worth ;  by  the  gr^ at  void  and  deso- 
lateness  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  home  others  have  learned  it 
still  better ;  by  the  love  of  father  and  mother  some  of  us  have 
climbed  to  a  conception  of  .what  God's  love  must  be ;  by  the  lack 
of  that  love,  by  an  infancy  and  childhood  bare  of  tenderness,  by 
a  youth  lacking  direction,  others,  orphaned  and  despairing,  have 
been  driven  to  that  love.  But,  from  their  sad  experience,  they 
appeal  to  you,  the  makers  of  homes,  admonishing  you  to  make 
the  most  of  your  grand  opportunity.  Oh,  man  and  woman,  God- 
appointed  priest  and  priestess  at  earth's  holiest  altar,  co-workers 
with  Him  in  the  work  of  creation,  what  is  the  measure  of  your 
lives?  How  high  is  the  fountain  whence  the  home-life  flows? 
What  inheritance  do  you  bequeath  to  your  children?  Are  they 
bom  of  reverence  and  love?  Is  each  one  accepted  as  a  sacred 
trust,  an  immortal  soul  for  whose  existence  you  are  responsible, 
whose  character  you  must  form  ? 

Not  only  by  precept,  but  by  daily  example,  must  be  taught  the 
lessons  which  we  wish  our  children  to  learn. .  If  we  would  have 
them  love  the  truth,  we  must  be  true ;  if  we  would  have  them 
magnanimous,  we  must  practise  magnanimity ;  if  noble,  we  must 
put  from  us  all  unworthiness.  It  is  still  our  doing  rather  than 
our  saying  that  preaches,  and  yet  not  so  much  our  doing  as  what 
we  are.  That  is  a  teaching  which  the  most  stubborn  nature  can- 
not resist,  It  is  potent  as  the  breath  of  spring,  under  which  all 
the  earth  blossoms  into  beauty.  It  is  all-pervading  as  the  atmos- 
phere, bearing  with  an  equal  pressure  on  all  sides  in  the  interest 
of  harmony  and  coordinated  powers,  buoying  up  the  soul  under 
every  pressure  with  hope  for  humanity  and  trust  in  God. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  The  American  Sunday." 
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THE  AMERICAN    SUNDAY. 

BT  BEY.  n.  W.  BELLOWS,  I>.  D. 

Part  L — The  General  or  Unsystematic  Uses  of  Sunday. — 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  has  more  occasion  to  be 
thankful  for  the  reservation  of  the  first  da}'  of  the  week  from  the 
labors  and  ordinary  occupations  of  life  than  our  own.  Indepen- 
dent of  its  religious  uses,  considered  only  as  a  break  in  our 
hurrying  current  of  affairs,  a  day  of  periodical  rest,  an  alterative, 
our  Sunday  is  of  priceless  value.  Nor  is  it  chiefly  the  strained 
muscles  of  toil  that  it  supplies  with  a  stated  relaxation.  It  is 
even  more  valuable  as  an  interruption  of  business  ambitions,  a 
retardation  of  the  torrent  of  our  emulous  competitions  in  trade, 
and  a  cooling  of  the  heated  brain  of  professional  rivalries.  Sunday 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  outlived  in  our  land  any  need  of 
protection  from  religious  scruples  or  statute  laws.  Its  physical 
and  social  importance  is  so  generally  felt  by  those  who  shape  our 
public  opinion,  its  contribution  to  health  and  sanity,  its  restrain- 
ing grace  on  the  tendencies  to  excess  in  the  passions  of  our  keen 
and  glowing  national  youth,  so  commonly  recognized,  that  those 
who  feel  little  interest  in  it  as  a  day  of  public  worship  or  pious 
meditation  would  be  as  resolutely  opposed  as,  the  most  Sabbatical 
christian  to  its  full  secularization. 

We  must  not  confound  the  rapidly  changing  views  of  the  uses 
of  the  Sunday  with  its  necessary  decline.  It  is  in  this  country, 
as  in  all  christian  countries,  still  a  day  of  rest.  But  ihe  world's 
views  of  rest  have  undergone  a  necessar}'  adaptation  to  the  new 
wants  of  humanity.  When  it  was  only  the  body  that  needed  rest  in 
the  community  at  large,  an  entire  cessation  from  physical  labor  con- 
stituted Sunday's  chief  negative  distinction.  The  old  Jewish  Sab- 
bath was  brought  bodily  over  into  Christendom  only  by  the 
ascetic  portions  of  the  christian  church,  in  its  eras  of  dogmatic 
fierceness  and  dread  of  God's  jealousy  of  human  freedom  and 
cheerfulness.  But  at  no  era  has  there  been  any  general  acquies- 
cence in  the  Jewish  or  Puritan  idea  of  the  Sunday.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  christian  world,  both  in  Roman  Catholic  and  in 
Protestant  countries,  have  valued  Sunday  as  a  sacred  holiday,  in 
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which  labor  and  worship  paused,  that  public  worship  on  the  one 
hand  and  relaxation  through  domestic  and  social  intercourse  and 
open-air  pleasures  on  the  other  might  divide  the  day  between 
them.  Sunday  is  a  day  not  less  marked  in  Catholic  than  in  Prot- 
estant countries.    It  is  only  differently  marked. 

The  Rationale  of  the  European  Sunday. —  It  is  a  day  per- 
haps even  more  welcomed  and  prized  in  Catholic  Europe  than  in 
Protestant  America,  because  freer  from  gloom  and  conventional 
restraints.  Nor  is  it  necessarily  less  religious  for  being  more 
connected  with  public  recreation ;  for  its  innocent  pleasures  are 
sometimes  brought  under  the  protection  of  its  piety,  and  its  priests 
share  them.  Before  we  hastily  and  with  spiritual  self-complacency 
condemn  the  European  and  Catholic  uses  of  Sunday  we  must 
recall  the  religious  uses  the  Roman  church  makes  of  the  other 
days  of  the  week.  When  Protestant  churches  are  kept  open  all 
other  days  as  well  as  on  Sundays,  and  public  prayers  are  daily  cele- 
brated in  them  morning  and  evening,  and  Protestant  christians 
are  found  going  by  early  dawn  to  divine  service  all  the  days  in  the 
year,  as  Catholic  peasants  do,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  them 
self- righteously  to  condemn  the  foreign  and  Roman  freer  uses  of 
Sunday.  There  can  of  course  be  no  such  exclusive  association 
of  sanctity  with  the  Sunday  as  we  have,  where  all  other  days  have 
some  sacredness  allowed  them.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  piety  and 
pleasure,  for  sacred  and  secular  things  to  become  so  dissociated 
and  opposed  as  with  us,  in  countries  where  the  church  superin- 
tends the  .whole  life,  labors,  pleasures  and  worship  of  the  people, 
and  keeps  its  hold  upon  all  days  alike.  We  Protestants  magnify 
Sunday  because,  characteristically,  we  leave  all  the  other  da3's  of 
the  week  so  free  from  religious,  or  let  me  rather  say,  ecclesiastical, 
oversight.  Giving  the  world  up  to  its  own  way,  to  its  ambitions 
and  pleasures,  for  six  days,  we  seek  to  pull  it  up  with  a  tight  rein 
when  Sunday  comes,  and  to  make  amends  in  one  day  of  concen- 
trated seriousness  and  self-restraint  for  the  licence  allowed  to 
unbridled  secularity  all  the  rest  of  the  time. 

The  European  and  Puritan  Sunday  Compared. — Yet  I  am  not 
about  to  recommend  the  European  continental  Sunday  to  America. 
I  believe  that  with  some  serious,  general  resemblances,  the  Sun- 
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day  will  differ  in  different  christian  countries  according  to  the 
wants,  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  people,  without  necessarily  being 
better  or  more  acceptable  to  God  in  one  than  another.  The  Irish, 
the  Scotch  and  the  English  Sunday  are  by  no  means  the  same,  and 
could  not  be  made  so,  and  each,  in  general  features,  is  best  for  its 
people,  though  in  each  country  important  changes  and  improve- 
ments are  always  going  forward.  In  our  own  country  the  old 
New  England  Sabbath  has  already  lost  much  of  its  sour  and 
ascetic  character,  because  the  theological  views  that  justified  it 
have  weakened  or  relaxed  their  hold  upon  the  mind  and  conscience 
of  the  people.  Although  its  old  Puritan  name,  the  Sabbath,  is 
still  maintained — often  with  politic  aim  but  usually  only  from 
custom — among  the  custodians  of  the  faded  remains  of  the  old 
New  England  theology,  its  honest  historical  name,  Sunday,  is  fast 
creeping  into  general  use  and  must  soon  supplant  the  old  and  mis- 
leading Jewish  title  "  the  Sabbath."  Clearly  our  Sunday  is  not 
what  it  was  in  my  own  youth,  or  a  half  century  ago.  But  if  it  has 
lost  in  severity,  formal  respect  or  ascetic  usage,  is  it  a  day  less 
prized  or  put  to  less  valuable  sacred  uses  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
day  which,  under  the  breath  of  a  new  freedom,  is  getting  a  fresh 
hold  upon  the  people  by  accommodating  itself  more  plastically  to 
their  real  wants,  and  by  affording  them  the  rest  they  need,  not 
always  in  the  form  of  physical  passivity,  nor  in  any  one  form, 
but  of  total  change  of  moral  diet  and  rest  in  many  weary  faculties. 
People  do  not  need  to  rest  on  Sunday  from  bodily  labors  or  busi- 
ness occupations  only.  They  need  rest  also  from  the  monotony 
of  lives  of  care,  of  thrift,  of  ambition  and  cupidity. 

Sunday  as  an  Alterative. — The  moral  and  mental  altera- 
tive provided  b}'  Sunday  is  immense  and  general.  To  millions  it 
is  the  only  truly  domestic  day  in  the  week ;  the  day  when  fathers 
dine  at  home ;  when  children  can  be  seen  at  leisure ;  when  hus- 
bands and  wives  can  confer  together  without  the  rival  feeling  that 
the  morning  cars  will  not  wait,  or  that  nothing  is  so  necessary'  as 
to  go  to  bed  and  forget  fatigue  and  care.  It  is,  too,  the  laborers', 
the  clerks',  the  officials'  sole  day  of  escape  from  a  sense  of  slavery. 
What  so  wearing  as  a  ceaseless  routine  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  mortgagees  of  our  time  and  skill  ?  The  Sunday  breaks 
more  chains  every  week  than  Mr.  Lincoln  or  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
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did  in  their  great  acts  of  emancipation.  I  will  not,  in  the  interests 
of  an}'  ministerial  prejudices  or  religious  predilections,  conceal  my 
own  belief  that  the  unsystematic  uses  of  Sunday,  its  uses  indepen- 
dent of  ecclesiastical  institutions,  or  public  worship,  as  a  day  of 
rest  from  toil,  rest  from  the  control  of  masters  of  all  sorts,  a  day 
of  leisure,  of  free-breathing,  a  day  which  every  man  may  put  to 
his  own  use,  under  certain  general  and  necessary  restraints ;  a  day 
of  domestic  intercourse,  of  opportunity  to  visit  the  country,  to 
walk  in  parks  and  gardens,  to  call  on  old  companions  and  keep  up 
valued  but  endangered  friendships ;  to  make  love ;  to  write  letters 
home ;  to  read  and  think  for  continuous  hours  —  is  one  of  the 
greatest  use  to  which  it  could  be  put,  and  one  which  no  sjstem- 
atic  use  of  it  should  be  allowed  to  make  impossible. 

I  rejoice  to  see  the  laborers,  mechanics  and  clerks  of  my  own 
city  spending  their  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  Central  Park,  usually 
in  companj'  with  their  families.  The  galleries  of  pictures  and  the 
reading-rooms  in  New  York  are  gradually  opening  their  doors  on 
Sunday  after  morning  service,  and  most  intelligent  citizens  re- 
joice in  the  opportunity  afforded  many  people  of  refreshing  and 
refining  their  tastes  on  their  only  free  day.  In  London  the  great- 
est private  collection  of  pictures  ever  made,  the  late  Lord  Here- 
ford's, has  been  gratuitously  opened  at  Bethnal  Green  to  the 
public  view  on  all  other  days  but  Sunday !  But  this  mark  of  re- 
spect for  the  Sabbath  is  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  fact  that  the 
carriages  of  the  nobility  are  seen  standing  before  the  place  all 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  absurdity  of  making  Sunday  free  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen  and  close  for  all  other  i^eople  has  been  abun- 
dantly exposed  in  the  London  press. 

The  Religious  Uses  op  Sunday. — But  having  frankly  confessed 
my  very  latitndinarian  views  about  the  use  of  the  Sundaj-,  let  me 
now  turn  to  its  more  strictly  religious  use. 

The  Sunday  is  already  used  in  this  country  for  religious  pur- 
poses with  a  considerable  degree  of  system,  more  perhaps,  in  other 
bodies  of  christians  than  among  our  own.  In  regard  to  attendance 
on  public  worship,  morning  and  afternoon  or  evening,  although 
complaints  are  made  of  a  falling  off,  I  cannot  think  that  we  have 
any  grounds  of  serious  complaint.  Doubtless  there  is  less  super- 
stition in  regard  to  the  virtue  of  attending  public  worship  than 
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once  prevailed,  and  a  correspooding  lessening  of  compulsory 
comers,  but  more  freedom  of  personal  choice  and  more  voluntaiy 
attendance.  It  is  no  longer  as  usual  to  attach  supreme  importance 
to  the  regular  presentation  of  the  body  twice  a  day  to  the  charmed 
and  sacred  air  of  the  Lord's  house.  Church-going  alone  docs  not 
establish  a  man's  moral  reputation  or  pious  character,  or  neglect 
of  it,  alone,  mark  him  as  a  dangerous  citizen  and  an  ungodly 
person.  The  church  is  beginning  to  suspect  itself  of  faultiness 
when  it  fails  to  command  the  interest  of  those  within  the  sound  of 
its  bells,  and  not  to  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  absentees.  It  per- 
ceives, too,  that  great  rival  attractions  have  arisen  under  the  new 
conditions  of  modem  life ;  that  everybody  reads  ;  that  books  and 
magazines  and  newspapers  are  cheap;  that  moral  and  religious 
instruction  is  no  longer  in  the  exclusive,  hands  of  the  clergy ;  that 
many  or  most  of  the  freest,  most  genuine  and  attractive  preachers 
neither  stand  in  modern  pulpits  nor  write  sermons  with  texts  and 
conventional  divisions  ;  but  in  essays,  reviews,  secular  and  religious 
newspapers,  in  novels  and  dramas  and  poems,  address  indirectly 
the  conscience,  heart  and  will,  and  feed,  inflame  and  guide  the 
moral  and  religious  feelings  of  mankind.  Thousands  of  intelligent, 
worthy  and  christian  people,  in  places  where  only  formal,  dry  or 
uninspired  public  ministrations  are  within  reach,  spend  the  hours 
they  or  their  predecessors  once  devoted  to  church-going  in  reading 
that  is  more  nutritious  and  attractive  and  more  creative  of  relig- 
ious faith  and  consolation  than  the  Sunday  preaching  offers  them. 

Why  Many  Truly  Religious  People  Don't  Attend  Church. 
—  Many  minds,  too,  from  independent  resources,  delicate  tastes 
or  original  views,  have  become  kings  and  priests  unto  themselves ; 
and  doubting  the  force  of  the  old  argument  fix)m  example,  erect 
their  altars  in  their  private  homes  and  hearts,  and  withdraw  from 
public  religious  services.  It  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  spend 
reproaches  or  waste  time  upon  a  considerable  class  of  people  who 
have  thus  outgrown  the  religious  usages  of  this  generation,  so 
long  as  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  their  lives  or  to  regret 
in  their  personal  character.  The  testimony  they  offer  to  t^ie  inade- 
quacy of  our  usual  public  worship  to  satisfy  their  wants,  and  to 
the  need  of  some  change  in  its  character,  to  command  the  respect 
and  interest  of  thoughtAil,  free  and  earnest  men  and  women,  is 
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itself,  perhaps,  the  best  service  such  persons  could  render  to  the 
church.  The  only  example  they  would  set  by  attendance  is  one 
neither  wholesome  nor  genuine.  It  would  be  an  example  of  for- 
mality, pretence  and  hypocrisy,  and  as  such  is  neither  needed  nor 
desired.  The  time  has  happily  come  when  the  church  must  base 
its  claims  to  respect  upon  its  demonstrable  value,  and  public  teach- 
ings and  worship  must  collect  their  adherents  not  by  mere  use  and 
wont,  and  not  by  appeals  to  fears  and  superstitions,  but  by  honest 
attraction  !  Is  this  to  be  deemed  evidence  of  a  decline  of  the  only 
faith  that  is  to  be  approved;  of  a  decay  of  religion,  a  falling 
away  from  grace  ?  Or  is  it  proof  of  the  advancing  intelligence 
of  the  religious  sentiment,  a  finer  and  deeper  insight  into  Christi- 
anity itself,  and  a  more  genuine  manhood,  a  more  dignified  trust 
in  the  eternal  principles,  and  a  closer  approach  to  spiritual  reali- 
ties? I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  less  christian  faith,  less  real 
reverence  for  religion,  less  true  piety  than  when  custom  and  eccle- 
siastical influence,  extorted  a  more*  regular  attendance  on  public 
worship.  We  are  no  longer  idly  to  deplore  that  the  religious  life 
of  the  world  has  acquired  force  and  power  enough  to  flow  in  other 
channels  besides  the  old  ecclesiastical  one ;  that  other  and  un- 
badged  teachers  of  morals  and  faith  have  brought  the  oflScial  ones 
into  less  exclusive  reverence  and  less  general  following.  It  is 
honor  enough  for  the  church  that  she  has  at  least  largely  helped 
to  bring  about  this  hopeful  rivalry — to  occasion  this  abundance  of 
religious  food  that  makes  her  own  granaries  relatively  less  impor- 
tant. Nor  is  it  discouraging,  in  a  large  view,  to  observe  the  growth 
of  another  sort  of  independence.  Thousands,  it  is  said  millions,  of 
people,  not  of  the  cultured  class  in  this  country,  are  unobservant 
of  public  worship  and  indifferent  to  church-going.  It  is  due  mainly 
to  the  decline  of  authority  in  an  oflicial  ministry,  to  the  absence  of 
an  established  church,  to  the  decay  of  claims  to  sacramental  grace, 
to  the  general  absence  of  the  old  motives  which  inspired  the 
church  and  the  people  with  a  sense  that  God's  mercy  flowed  only 
through  its  pipes,  and  that  heaven  opened  only  at  its  gates. 

Voluntaryism  in  Religion  Has  Justified  Itself  in  America. 
— If  the  church  is  right  in  its  old  theory  of  the  conditions  of 
salvation  it  is  just  as  inexcusable  to  leave  the  people  to  volunta- 
ryism  in  religious  institutions  as  to  leave  them  to  voluntarj-ism  in 
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secular  education.  We  feel  in  this  country  that  education  is  so 
essential  to  the  safety  of  free  political  institutions  and  the  public 
welfare,  that  the  people  in  their  individual  capacity  must  not  be 
left  to  any  personal  choice  or  self-moved  energy  and  unguided 
intelligence  in  the  establishment  of  schools.  We  rightly  support 
at  the  public  expense  and  by  law  a  universal  system  of  common 
schools.  They  are  justified  only  by  necessit3%  and  are  supported 
only  because  they  respond  to  a  general  faith  in  their  objects. 
They  form  an  educational  establishment  and  our  agreement  in  their 
necessity  abandons  the  principle  of  voluntaryism  as  one  of  uni- 
versal application.  We  should  have  a  church  establishment  in 
this  country  if  the  old  and  once  universal  view  of  the  function  of 
the  church  as  the  only  vehicle  of  divine  grace  still  existed.  The 
decay  of  church  establishments  is  precisely  measured  by  the 
decline  of  faith  in  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  church.  The  origin 
of  sects  and  their  multiplication  is  the  opening  form  of  this  dis- 
trust. No  christian  nation  was  ever  left  to  voluntaryism  in  relig- 
ion as  our  own  is ;  and  to  expect  from  voluntaryism  the  support 
for  public  worship  which  national  establishments  afford  is  prepos- 
terous. Weak  and  scattered  communities,  new  settlements,  great 
cities,  commixtures  of  all  races  and  classes  make  the  voluntaiy 
support  of  religious  institutions  necessarily  iihperfect,  partial  and 
defective.  There  ih  a  larger  class  of  persons  wholly  unprovided 
with  churches  and  pastors  in  this  than  in  any  other  christian  coun- 
try. Well!  Be  it  conceded,  what  is  the  result?  So  far  as  my 
observation  goes  in  other  christian  countries,  christian  faith,  real 
interest  in  religious  questions,  religion  itself  has  more  influence  in 
America  than  in  any  other  great  christian  country.  The  churches 
which  voluntaryism  does  support  are  grounded  in  the  affections 
and  represent  the  real  interest  of  those  who  attend  them,  and  the 
unchurched  and  pastorless  portion  of  the  people  are  certainly,  from 
a  moral  and  spiritual  point  of  view,  neither  as  low,  degraded  or 
unblessed  as,  upon  the  old  church  theory,  they  ought  to  be.  They 
are  not  without  religion  because  without  churches ;  not  without  faith 
because  without  official  pastors ;  not  without  virtue,  decencj-  and 
aspiration  because  without  church-going  habits  or  opportunities. 

Official  Religion  and  Spiritual  Life. — Because  all  the  people 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  or  in  a  nation  with  an  established 
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religion,  have  churches  and  pastors,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
they  have  spiritual  life,  or  christian  morals,-  or  christian  faith. 
They  have  Shibboleths,  or  ear-marks,  baptisms  or  creeds,  that 
badge  them  as  christians.  But  voluntaryism  logically  disowns 
the  capital  importance  of  these  marks  from  an  official  mint.  It  is 
essentially  a  disowning  of  official  or  sacramental  piety.  We  deny 
that  the  unchurched  people  of  America,  in  character  and  tenden- 
cies, exhibit  the  perils  of  voluntaryism.  If  without  the  official 
marks  of  faith  and  piety,  they  have  what  is  better,  a  substantial 
faith  in  moral  realities  and  spiritual  principles.  And  this  they 
owe,  aside  from  a  christian  descent,  to  the  influence  of  the  uni- 
versal system  of  common  schools,  to  habits  of  reading,  to  a  free 
political  life  and  the  animation  of  our  national  circumstances. 
Take  away  oppression,  despair,  hard  conditions  of  existence, 
stereotyped  conventions,  open  to  all  a  career  which  industry  and 
virtue  can  make  successful,  and  morals  and  faith  begin  to  commend 
themselves  on  their  own  merits,  even  if  without  prompting  from 
church  or  clergy.  That  natural  religion  which  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  Christianity — for  no  other  religion  is  natural  to  our 
time  and  country — is  in  the  whole  literature,  law,  customs,  news- 
paper-reading, life  and  blood  of  the  people,  and  forces  itself  faster 
and  further  than  any  church  can  follow  or  pastors  gather  into 
folds. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  discouragement  in  connection  with  the 
christian  church  in  America?  Is  it  not  mainly  this?  That  it  does 
not  yet  freely  and  fully  accept  its  real  position  ?  It  is  not  the  eacclu" 
sive  channel  of  christian  influence ;  it  is  not  the  keeper  of  the  only 
door  to  heaven  ;  it  is  not  the  sole  dependence  the  people  have  for 
faith  and  salvation.  Christ  himself  does  not  reside  exclusively  in 
it.  God  has  only  such  interest  in  it  as  he  accords  to  other  useful 
and  important  means  of  elevating  and  blessing  his  children.  What 
if  it  have  not,  and  never  can  have,  the  place  it  once  had — if  dreams 
of  universality,  uniformity  and  institutional  comprehensiveness 
can  never  more  beguile  the  waking  intelligence  of  the.  world?  Is 
it  not  time  to  see  and  confess  that  the  christian  chiurch  does  not 
owe  its  real  value  to  any  exclusive  service  or  unaided  work  which 
it  does?  Are  w^e  to  deplore  the  fact  that  public  education  has 
lessened  its  powers  and  functions,  and  its  ability  to  control  and 
centralize  and  drill  and  badge  the  human  race  ?  -  When  the  church 
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was  greatest,  Christianity  was  probably  smallest,  as  the  mother  is 
most  when  the  child  is  least.  It  is  the  greater  glory  of  God,  shed 
abroad  on  liberty,  social  rights,  political  equality,  that  has  dimmed 
the  glory  of  the  church,  and  shorn  ecclesiastical  faith  of  its  old 
splendor.  Xhe  halo  about  the  faces  of  saints  does  not  sur\'iTe  the 
spread  of  general  intelligence  and  worth  in  communities.  An  age 
of  saints  is  rarely  an  age  of  virtue.  It  is  exceptional  piety  that 
makes  it  shining  and  conspicuous  and  that  condemns  the  age  it 
redeems.  Can  you  have  ministerial  authority,  official  religious 
sanctity,  sacramental  piety,  church  life,  in  a  deeply  or  generally 
moralized  and  spiritually  enlightened  age  and  country?  Where 
truth,  duty,  love,  faith  most  truly  prevail,  all  that  is  official,  per- 
functory, formal,  external,  regulative,  ecclesiastical  police  and  re- 
ligious statistics  lose  power  and  decline. 

The  American  People  Love  Sunday  and  the  Chbistiak 
Church. —  But  here  is  the  church  still  an  institution,  and  the 
clergy  a  profession  or  order,  and  public  worship  established  and 
ordinances  respected,  and  the  Sunday  secured  as  a  day  of  rest  and 
worship.  In  spite  of  its  loss  of  exclusive  claims,  have  not  these 
united  influences  a  mighty  place  to  fill  and  a  great  office  to  serve? 
Is  there  one  voluntary  function  in  all  the  world  so  sustained  and 
so  honored  as  the  christian  church  ?  If  it  be  only  a  department 
of  human  interests,  and  one  great  element  or  factor  in  civilization 
and  human  furtherance,  is  it  not  one  of  the  most  precious,  the  most 
widely  recognized  and  the  most  indispensable  ?  If  the  church  still 
has  the  respect,  the  faith  and  following  of  half  the  people,  is  it  not 
the  middle  half,  and  the  half  that  indirectly  influences  and  re- 
strains the  others  ?  Is  it  to  cease  working  because  it  has  helpers, 
or  even  rivals ;  because  faith  in  its  exclusive  claims,  or  even  in 
any  of  its  claims,  may  be  questioned  or  denied  by  considerable 
bodies  of  people?  Is  it  to  say,  ^^ I  must  have  all  or  none;  full 
faith  or  no  faith  at  all,  universal  sway  or  no  recognition?"  This 
is  the  cry  of  priestly  ambition  and  not  of  christian  helpfulness. 

No ;  the  world,  thank  God !  has  many  modem  and  glorious 
saving  and  regenerating  influences  at  work  upon  it,  yet  none 
which  fully  occupy  the  sphere  or  fulfil  the  duty,  or  antiquate  and 
supersede  the  functions  of  christian  churches,  or  the  religious  use 
of  the  Sunday  or  the  church.    No  doubt  the  true  and  only  Church 
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Universal  is  our  total  and  complete  humanity,  in  all  its  political, 
social  and  spiritual  members,  brought  into  harmony  with  itself  and 
placed  in  full  and  glorious  relations  with  God,  receiving  his  spirit 
in  all  its  amplitude  and  throughout  all  its  limbs.  But  the  institu- 
tional church  is  the.  main  and  conspicuous  representative  of  that 
distant  hope  or  prophecy.  It  is  organic  Christianity  and  sustains 
the  same  relations  to  the  religious  life  of  the  world  that  the  public 
aqueduct  in  a  city  does  to  all  the  other  sources  of  water  supply. 
Meanwhile  Christianity  is  in  the  air.  It  is  the  dew  and  rain  falling 
freely  on  the  unfenced  fields  and  the  open  pastures.  Nay,  it 
descends  unseen  and  unrecognized,  and  keeps  millions  who  know 
not  what  blesses  them  from  dying  of  spiritual  drought. 

Part  II.  —  Its  Systematic  or  Particular  Uses. — But  what 
community  can  long  live  without  organized  religion  because  latent 
religion  or  free  religion  is  alwa3's  extant?  It  is  the  need  and  the 
luxury,  the  instinct  and  the  necessity  of  man,  and  though  freedom 
and  intelligence  change  its  conditions  they  do  not  lessen  its  real 
importance  even  when  limiting  its  false  pretensions. 

In  attempting  to  lay  out  any  plan  for  the  systematic  use  of  Sun- 
day, I  must  in  what  remains  confine  myself  to  the  religious  uses 
of  Sunday,  especially  the  use  of  it  by  those  who,  like  ourselves, 
believe  in  the  christian  church,  and  I  begin  with  saying  that  the 
system  to  which  we  have  fallen  heirs  is,  in  its  main  features,  better 
than  any  one  we  could  originate,  and  needs  not  violent  or  revolu- 
tionary changes,  but  only  slight  improvements  and  adaptations, 
and  a  more  energetic  use  of  means  and  method  already  in  use. 
Our  Sunday  is  already  a  free  day.  It  brings  with  it  no  longer 
the  close  atmosphere  which  long  smothered  human  faculties  and 
left  little  of  the  real  man  open  to  use  and  enjoy  its  opportunities. 
The  progress  of  emancipation  from  Sabbatical  superstitions  is 
quite  rapid  enough  for  safety,  and  needs  nothing  but  direction. 
If  we  adopted  the  European  or  Roman  Catholic  theory  of  Sunday 
in  America,  our  climate,  our  race,  our  national  tastes  would  forbid 
the  adoption  of  their  Sunday  customs.  The  Germans  have  very 
poor  success  in  transplanting  their  Sunday  beer  gardens  to  Amer- 
ica, and  the  open  Sunday  evening  theatres  draw  audiences  only 
from  foreign  populations,  and  in  specially  non  American  places. 
Our  people  use  the  evenings  of  the  secular  week  for  their  amuse- 
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ments.  They  are  not  obliged,  a8  a  rule,  to  defer  them  to  any  one 
day,  and  to  make  that  day  the  Sunday.  Sunday  is,  therefore,  by 
fortunate  American  tendencies,  taking  on  a  type  of  its  own,  unlike 
what  it  has  anywhere  else.  It  is  coming  to  be  a  day  divided 
between  religious  uses  and  domestic  uses,  a  day  of  worship  and  a 
family  day.  The  moniing  is,  by  the  governing  majority  who  con- 
trol public  sentiment,  given  up  to  worship  and  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  the  afternoon  and  evening  to  family  walks  and  talks  and 
domestic  gatherings.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  systematic  use 
of  Sunday  which  discourages  this  tendency,  or  fair  division,  can 
stand,  or  ought  to  stand.  I  believe  that  the  more  general  consent 
we  attain,  without  scruples  or  misgivings,  in  the  use  of  Sunday 
afternoon  as  a  period  of  domestic  reunion  and  open-air  recreation, 
would  give  new  force^ind  interest  to  the  public  worship  and  relig- 
ious uses  of  the  morning.  People  would  go  to  church  more  readily 
if  great  religious  occasions  were  not  cheapened  by  too  great  fre- 
quency, and  they  would  carry  more  of  themselves  when  they  did 
go. 

One  Good  Religious  Sunday  Service  is  far  better  than  Two. 
— It  is  plain  that  this  tendency  to  one  public  service  is  commend- 
ing itself  to  American  experience  and  becoming  every  year  more 
common.  It  is  a  good  tendency ;  not,  as  it  might  superficially 
seem,  a  tendency  towards  laxity  and  religious  neglect,  but  towards 
a  livelier  interest  in  worship,  and  a  method  better  justified  by  gen- 
eral experience  in  old  countries  and  by  the  laws  of  human  nature. 
Perfunctory,  official  services,  matins,  vespers,  masses,  high  and 
low,  these  may  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  But  religious  services 
dependent  on  the  teaching  power,  the  spiritual  vivacity,  the  per- 
sonal devoutness  of  the  minister  who  leads  them,  cannot  prudently 
or  successfully  be  multiplied.  It  is  impossible  to  lead  two  equally 
inspiring  religious  services  in  public  worship  in  any  one  day. 
Divine  service  may  be  twice  read,  morning  and  evening  pra3er  be 
said,  without  strain  and,  because  wholly  familiar,  be  joined  in 
without  exhaustion,  because  without  a  very  lively  interest.  But 
a  characteristic  act  of  public  worship  in  America,  such  as  prevails 
in  Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Congregational  churches,  is 
really  only  possible  in  its  best  form,  and  Avith  its  best  effect,  once 
in  one  day.    And  because  most  congregations  still  maintain  a 
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doable  service,  they  do  not  commonly  have  one  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. The  interest  is  not  enough  massed ;  the  preparation  is  not 
enough  concentrated.  The  old  objection  that  the  people  would 
wander  or  amuse  themselves,  or  read  pleasant  books,  if  not  called 
together  to  doze  in  church  in  the  afternoon,  is  really  an  argument 
in  favor  of  one  service.  Let  them  wande.r,  read  or  chat.  It  is 
more  wholesome  than  digesting  a  Sunday  dinner  in  a  meeting- 
house, dozing  or  wishing  a  dull  religious  service  over. 

To  this  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  country  the  afternoon  service 
is  the  more  important  and  fully  attended  service,  and  that  it  will 
be  the  morning  service  that  is  omitted  if  only  one  is  maintained. 
I  beg  to  suggest,  however,  that  it  is  the  custom  of  two  services  in 
the  country  that  allows  and  encourages  the  neglect,  of  the  morning 
service  and  the  magnifying  of  the  aftei-nooti.  In  truth,  the  two 
services  in  the  country  are  one  long  service,  with  an  intermission, 
of  which  service  most  of  the  people  share  only  half.  Doubtless 
there  are  reasons  for  the  difficulty  of  getting  farmers'  families  to 
church  in  the  morning.  But  these  would  be  considerably  obvi- 
ated by  adopting  what  would,  I  think,  on  every  account,  in  city 
and  country,  be  a  decided  improvement,  and  that  is — changing 
the  hour  of  our  principal  service  to  eleven,  or  even,  in  cities,  as 
on  the  European  continent,  to  twelve  o'clock.  We  are  travelling 
toward  this.  A  quarter  past  ten  in  Boston  is  a  quarter  of  eleven 
in  New  York.  All  our  holiday  religious  services,  Christmas  and 
New  Year's,  begin  at  eleven,  and  I  know  no  reason  why  the  regu- 
lar Sunday  worship  should  not  be  fixed  at  that  hour,  except  the 
force  of  custom. 

Time  Would  thus  be  Gained  for  More  Thorough  Religious 
Instruction  op  the  Young. —  The  reason  for  urging  this  point  of 
a  later  hour  of  morning  service,  with  reference  to  making  it  the 
only  service,  is  that  it  would  allow  more  time  in  the  morning  for 
the  deliberate  use  of  Sunday  School  instruction.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  general  usage  is  now  in  regard  to  hours.  I  suppose  it 
varies  greatly  in  town  and  country,  villages  and  rural  and  scat- 
tered districts.  In  cities  it  usually,  perhaps,  precedes  the  morning 
service.  It  sometimes  follows  close  upon  it,  filling  up  the  inter- 
mission. It  occupies  the  afternoon  where  there  is  evening  service, 
or  no  second  public  service ;  or  it  follows  the  second  service. 
18 
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Now,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a  system,  the  Sunday  School  suffers  firom 
being  made  a  mere  movable  accessory  of  Sunday  and  tucked  into 
the  most  wholly  convenient  space,  and  that  it  suffers  still  more 
from  being  regarded  as  a  hardship  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  I  would  not  have  the  whole  Sunday  crowded  with  direct 
religious  duties.  Neither  children  nor  teachers  should  be  robbed 
of  their  feeling  that  it  brings  rest,  emancipation  and  pleasure,  as 
well  as  religious  worship  and  religious  instruction.  To  this  end  I 
should  counsel  that  all  the  religious  instruction  and  all  the  public 
worship  of  Sunday  should  be  comprehended  within  the  morning 
hours,  from  nine  to  one.  Let  those  four  hours,  divided  between 
Sunday  School  and  worship,  be  vigorously  and  wisely  employed, 
and  the  religious  use  of  Sunday  would  be  far  more  efiOlcacious  than 
it  is  now. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  these  hours,  and  the  Improvement  of 
them,  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  offer  touching  both. 

What  our  Sunday  Schools  Need. — And  first  of  the  Sunday 
School.  It  does  not  so  much  want  more  time  as  more  system,  and 
it  will  not  have  more  system  until  it  becomes  an  object  of  more 
interest  both  with  ministers  and  people.  It  is  undeniable  that  its 
difficulties  are  chiefly  due  to  a  secret  or  unconscious  suspicion  of 
its  usefulness;  as  too  commonly  conducted  a  well-founded  sus- 
picion. The  unsettled  condition  of  theological  opinion,  biblical 
studies  and  positive  views,  for  which  nobody  is  to  blame,  has  not 
only  made  the  teaching  of  religion  difficult,  first,  by  leaving  those 
who  should  be  teachers  in  confusion  of  mind,  but  it  has  made 
the  use  of  old*  books  impossible  and  the  creation  of  satisfactory 
new  ones  too  difficult  for  any  to  hope  at  present  for  more  than 
partial  success  in  it.  Teaching  has  become  necessarily  oral  and 
mainly  personal.  It  has  fallen  into  young  hands.  Most  of  the 
best  and  most  competent  people,  either  ft-om  mere  scruples  or 
more  serious  doubts  of  its  usefulness,  have  too  often  withheld 
their  services,  and  the  Sunday  School  has,  I  will  not  say  declined, 
but  it  has  not  attained  the  importance  or  relative  usefulness 
among  us  it  has  in  other  christian  bodies.  Now  we  cannot  force 
conclusions  or  make  theology,  or  be  any  more  wilfully  settled 
than  our  minds  and  consciences  allow.  We  must  take  such  convic- 
tions fLB  we  have  and  use  them  as  we  can.    But  might  not  what 
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is  positive  and  true  under  all  circumstances  in  natural  religion 
and  in  the  christian  faith  be  so  set  forth  as  to  fill  the  void  or 
vagueness  in  the  minds  of  the  young  with  at  least  the  outline 
or  skeleton  of  a  religion?  And  moreover,  in  the  present  difficult 
period  for  religious  teaching,  who  so  much  as  the  best,  strongest 
and  most  experienced  minds  should  undertake  it?  If  the  ministry 
took  hold  of  its  weekly  hearers  as  it  might  and  made  the  spiritual 
life  a  profound  and  practical  reality,  would  it  be  possible  for  men 
and  women  of  middle«age,  parents  themselves,  people  of  culture 
and  thought  and  feeling,  to  think  themselves  excused  from  Sunday 
School  service?  No;  the  difficulty  begins  back  of  the  Sunday 
School,  in  the  church.  If  the  form  of  instruction  there  were  solid, 
clear,  positive,  and  such  as  could  be  carried  home,  if  above  all  it 
had  any  systematic  character,  the  result  of  serious'  study  and 
labor,  would  not  those  who  laid  hold  of  it  and  felt  they  had  it  in 
their  grasp  be  anxious  and  willing  to  communicate  it  to  the 
young? 

The  Pulpit  and  Religious  Education. —  The  church  services 
ought  to  be  a  true  religious  education  of  the  people ;  their  natural- 
result  should  be  a  crop  of  able,  religiously  cultured,  well-informed 
christians,  who  should  be  willing,  anxious  and  competent  to  com- 
municate elementary  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their 
own  congregations.  The  Sunday  School  should  prepare  the  young 
to  profit  more  by  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit  and  the  worship 
of  the  church.     They  should  thus  steadily  elevate  each  other. 

What  I  fear  in  our  present  Sunday  School  system  is  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  sentimental  element  over  the  instructive.  I  am 
by  no  means  certain  that  religious  awe,  moral  sensibility  and  spir- 
itual experience  may  not  be  too  early  and  too  directly  stimulated. 
But  the  memory  cannot  be  too  early  stored  with  facts  ;  the  history 
of  the  Bible  cannot  be  too  early  unfolded  ;  sacred  geography  can- 
not be  too  well  taught.  The  old  testament  is  dail}-  being  rendered 
a  safer  and  better  book,  and  the  last  and  profoundest  studies  of 
men,  like  Ewald,  would  simplify  and  give  reality  to  its  teaching, 
if  ministers  would  learn  themselves  and  then  tell  the  people  what 
they  are.  The  truth  is  that  our  ministry  must  not  lose  its  hold  on 
the  people  by  substituting  practical  interests  and  discussion  for 
these  special  studies,  or  attempting  a  rivalry  with  novels,  poetry, 
newspapers  in  the  pulpit,  instead  of  furnishing  from  strictly  profes- 
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sional  studies  that  knowledge  the  people  cannot  and  will  not  get 
elsewhere.  Make  the  pulpit  necessary  by  giving  there  instruc- 
tion not  elsewhere  to  be  had,  by  treating  of  tliemes  not  elsewhere 
discussed,  by  communicating  inspirations  not  elsewhere  obtain- 
able, and  it  will  not  lose  its  attraction  or  fail  to  grow  in  power. 
But  this  involves  a  scholarly  ministry.  New  England  had  it  once 
and  it  can  have  it  again.  If  it  loses  it,  it  will  lose  everything  most 
characteristic  and  permanent  in  religious  influence.  And  above 
all  it  will  lose  instructed  religious  laymen^  who  will  be  solid  and 
competent  teachers  and  helpers  of  the  rising  youth. 

Home  Uses  of  Sunday. — A  word  upon  the  systematic  use  of 
Sunday  for  religious  purposes  at  home -and  by  private  christians. 
To  those  not  engaged  in  Sunday  School  instruction,  I  know  noth- 
ing which  ought  regularly  and  systematically  to  occupy  a  couple 
of  hours  of  every  Sunday  morning  so  much  as  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  Reading  of  the  Bible  is  good,  but  reading  is  not  enough 
and  tends  to  become  a  form  and  a  weariness  in  which  familiarity 
.ends  in  a  loss  of  charm  and  meaning.  But  study  of  the  Bible, 
with  the  modern  helps  which  ought  to  be  on  the  table  of  every 
intelligent  christian,  is  not  only  a  fascinating,  but  an  ever  more 
and  more  illuminating,  occupation.  WhSit  an  immense  incentive 
to  the  pulpit  would  the  presence  of  a  Bible-studying  congregation 
be  I  What  a  new  interest  in  preaching  and  worship  would  come 
over  minds  that  had  themselves  investigated  the  chief  religious 
questions  in  private !  How  much  shallow  scepticism,  hard  indif- 
ference, presumptuous  criticism,  would  disappear,  if  private  chris- 
tians knew  more  of  the  scriptures  they  hear  treated  with  lightness 
or  set  aside  with  an  air  of  superiority  ! 

And  then,  for  those  who  will  not  or  cannot  send  their  children  to 
the  Sunday  School,  ought  there  not  to  be  in  every  christian  house- 
hold a  Sunday  School  at  home?  I  know  that  the  deepest  and 
truest  home  religion  is  not  formal  and  stated  and  does  not  take 
the  form  of  instruction,  but  of  example,  atmosphere  and  familiar 
precept  at  the  daily  meals.  But  I  believe  that  a  mother  or  father 
gathering  the  children  about  their  knees  on  Sunday  morning  for  a 
regular  lesson  in  the  scriptures  would  go  far  to  secure  a  better 
growth  in  the  family  faith  and  piety  both  for  themselves  and  their 
children  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  obtained. 
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Again,  should  not  a  portion  of  Sunday  be  systematically  given 
to  uses  of  charity  ?  When  is  visiting  to  neglected  or  poor  rela- 
tions, decayed  acquaintances,  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  miserable  and 
lonely  to  be  done  if  not  on  this  day  sacred  to  christian  affection? 
If  parents  and  children  were  united  in  doing  some  special  work  or 
act  of  christian  kindness  and  disinterestedness  on  this  beautiful 
day,  would  it  not  make  it  holier  and  more  blessed  than  it  can 
otherwise  be  ? 

I  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  propose  any  strained  and  heroic 
use  of  Sunday,  because,  nothing  is  so  much  needed  in  America  as 
repose ;  and  because,  however  propositions  and  recommendations 
of  a  very  exacting  kind  may  reflect  a  lustre  upon  the  faith  and 
piety  that  urges  them,  they  are  not  likely  to  confer  much  benefit 
upon  those  for  whose  advantage  they  profess  to  be  given.  In 
aiming  at  too  much  we  lose  all.  ^  Very  likely,  too,  the  whole  scope 
of  this  paper  may  conflict  with  the  views  and  opinions  of  better 
and  more  Sabbatical  christians.  But  nothing  offered  in  simplicity 
and  from  the  single  desire  of  usefulness  can  be  wholly  lost,  even 
though  its  only  fate  is  to  bring  forth,  from  others  a  wisdom  that 
confounds  its  weakness. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  o*f  Boston,  read  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fellowship  with  other  Denominations. 
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BT  BEV.  E.  E.  HALE. 


The  Committee  represented  the  Conference  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
at  Salem  a  year  ago. 

Our  friend  and  associate.  Rev.  Athanase  Coquerel  of  Paris 
accompanied  us,  and  addressed  that  body  on  the  great  subject 
which  engaged  it,  which  was  the  extension  of  its  operations  among 
the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe.  The  courtesy  with  which  the 
representatives  of  this  Conference  were  received,  by  what  we  may 
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now  call  the  missionary  body  of  the  larger  Congregational  Com- 
munion of  America,  deserves  our  special  acknowledgment. 

In  every  direction,  from  clergymen  and  laymen  of  different  Prot- 
estant churches,  we  have  received  informal  expressions  of  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  very  general  desire  that  there  might  be  a  more 
formal  and  public  expression  of  the  fellowship  which  undoubtedly 
really  exists  between  the  different  Protestant  communions.  If  we 
rightly  understand  what  is  called  the  "  New  Departure  "  made  by 
the  great  convention  of  the  Orthodox  Congregational  churches  at 
Oberlin,  the  desire  for  a  wider  fellowship  had  an  important  share 
in  the  gratifying  result  obtained  in  that  body.  At  the  last  Com- 
mencement at  Meadville,  expression  was  made  of  the  desire  of 
fellowship  with  us  of  churches  which  have  not  before  sought  our 
communion.  In  answer  to  all  such  inquiries  as  to  mutual  fellow- 
ship, we  can  only  suggest  that  we  have  already  offered  it,  as  frankly 
as  we  know  how,  to  all  christian  men.  "  We  invite  to  our  fellow- 
ship all  who  wish  to  be  followers  of  Christ."  Any  preacher,  any 
layman  or  any  church,  who  believes  in  fellowship  as  generous  as 
that,  can  find  one  organized  religious  body  ready  to  offer  it. 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  a  mutual  understanding  is  possible, 
by  which  the  ministers  of  the  different  churches  in  America  shall 
find  themselves  related  to  each  other  veijr  much  as  are  the  minis- 
ters of  the  high  and  the  low  church  in  the  English  national  estab- 
lishment. 

Between  such  men  there  are  often  the  widest  differences  of  doc- 
trine, but,  in  an  arrangement  so  elastic,  the  individual  clergyman 
is  left  largely  free  to  choose  his  own  place,  or  under  any  new  light 
to  change  his  convictions,  and  yet  still  retains  the  position  in  the 
church  which  his  faithfulness  and  devotion  demand.  There  seems 
no  reason  why  conscientious  change  of  theological  conviction 
should  compel  any  man  to  break  the  ties  of  professional  regard 
and  esteem,  in  which  he  has  always  lived ;  or  shall  require  him  to 
begin  life,  as  it  were,  anew  as  if  he  had  not  always  been  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ. 

It  is  indeed  so  evident,  in  all  the  larger  philanthropies,  in  the 
education  of  the  country,  and  in  the  work  of  the  religious  press, 
that  the  several  communions  of  Protestantism  are  united  in  one, 
that  it  seems  impossible  that  the  unfortunate  severance,  by  which 
we  now  pretend  that  the  different  churches  are  divided,  should  long 
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continue  even  in  name.  Nothing  more  could  be  asked  than  that 
the  different  conventions  which  represent  these  churches  should 
make  some  formal  expression  of  the  christian  esteem  and  affec- 
tion with  which,  in  fact,  their  several  members  regard  each  other. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  E.  Hale,  \ 

Eli  Fat,  >  Committee.* 

J.  F.  Clarke,         ) 

After  reading  the  report,  Mr.  Hale  said  :  I  was  instructed 
also  to  introduce  to  the  Conference  Mr.  Fretwell,  repre- 
sentative of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Ajssociation. 
I  would  ask  that  Mr.  Fretwell  be  allowed  to  express  the 
sympathy  of  the  body  from  which  he  is  a  delegate. 

The  Chairman. — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Conference  will 
be  very  happy  to  hear  from  Mr.  Fretwell.  No  formal  vote 
is  necessary  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hale  has  consumed  but  three 
of  the  five  minutes  allotted  to  him. 

Mr.  Fretwell,  in  response,  addressed  the  Conference  at 
some  length,  offering  «nany  wise  hints  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions as  to  our  methods  of  prosecuting  our  work.  He  referred 
to  Rev.  Robert  Spear's  forthcoming  biography  of  promi- 
nent Unitarian  christians,  advocated  earnestly  the  re^stab- 
lishment  of  a  theological  review  here,  giving  some  account 
of  the  various  English  theological  reviews  that  had  lived 
and  died.  He  thought  we  might  possibly  have  a  review  in 
common,  and  that  the  English  "Theological  Review"  might 
be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  contributions  from  America. 


RECESS  OF  ONE  HOUR. 


•  The  death  of  Rey.  Samnel  J.  May  and  the  abBence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Lowe  in  Europe 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Conndl  to  reconstitute  the  Committee  on  Fellowship.  Their 
report  is  not  here  printed  fVom  the  manuscript  read  at  the  Conference,  that  manuscript 
haying  been  mislaid  by  the  reporters.  It  is  presented,  howeyer,  substantially  in  its 
original  form. 
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2  o'clock  P.  M.     Rev.  E.  I.  Galvin  offered  the  followiDg  : 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  National  Conference  be  hereby  ex- 
pressed to  the  Suffolk  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
Churches  for  the  arrangements  made  by  them  in  behalf  of  this  Confer- 
ence; to  the  several  railroad  superintendents  and  hotel  proprietors  for 
their  liberality  to  delegates ;  and  to  the  families  of  this  city  for  their  gen- 
erous hospitality ;  also  for  the  dally  collation  served  in  the  vestry,  and  to 
the  ladies  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  who  have  so  kindly  taken  charge 
of  the  tables. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  D.  D.,  of  Boston-,  read  the  report  of 

the  Committee  on  Statements  of  Belief.    At  the  last  meeting 

a  Committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Samuel  J.  JVIat, 

James  F.  Clarke,  Henry  W.  Bellows,  John  Cordner, 

George  H.  Hepworth,  J.  W.  Chadwick,  S.  R.  Calthrop, 

Frederick  Frothingham.     To  which  were  added  Henry 

P.  Kidder,  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis,  Wm.  B.  Weeden,  Joseph 

Ship,pen. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STATEMENTS 
OF  BELIEF.  • 

BT  BEV.  J.  F.  CLAVKE,  D.D. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  National  Conference  on 
'^A  Statement  of  Belief"  have  to  lament  the  loss  by  death  of  their 
brother  and  chairman,  Samuel  J.  May,  of  Syracuse.  Not  being 
able  to  collect  together,  in  one  place,  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  we  have  consulted  by  letter  only,  until  the  present 
meeting  of  the  Conference.  The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee,  finally  obtained,  is  that  no  statement  of  belief  is  desir- 
able at  the  present  time.  They  recognize  that  there  are  certain 
principles  and  ideas  in  regard  to  which  the  Unitarian  body  is  in 
full  agreement,  but  they  think  that  these  can  be  discovered  only  by 
vital  contact  with  our  various  publications,  and  ft-om  acquaintance 
with  the  word  preached  in  our  pulpits.  In  vain  should  we  set 
forth  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  if  these  were  not  illustrated 
by  our  daily  walk  and  conversation,  and  if  so  illustrated,  they  will 
be  known  sufficiently  as  ours.     In  vain,  too,  should  we  formally 
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set  forth  the  kindred  principle,  that  character  is  more  important 
than  belief,  if  this  principle  were  not  shown  by  our  actions,  and 
if  so  shown^this  also  will  be  known  as  ours. 

As  for  doctrinal  agreement,  instead  of  seeking  for  this,  your 
committee  would  prefer  to  point  out  the  differences  that  exist 
among  us ;  differences  concerning  the  Bible  and  the  nature  of  its 
inspiration ;  concerning  Jesus,  his  nature  and  historic  Amction ; 
concerning  methods  of  church  work  and  ordinance ;  and  to  rejoice 
that  all  these  differences  are  perfectly  consistent  with  our  mutual 
cooperation  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and  the  love  of  righteousness. 

And  further  the  committee  agree  in  recommending  the  passage 
by  the  Conference  of  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions : — 

PREAMBLE   AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

Considering  the  strong  conviction  expressed  by  conscientioas  men,  oth- 
erwise in  ftill  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  this  body,  that  a 
change  is  desirable  in  some  of  the  statements  in  the  organic  basis  of  the 
National  Conference. 

Considering,  also,  that  convictions  equally  strong  and  equally  conscien- 
tious exist  in  valuable  and  dear  members  standing  on  both  sides  of  these 
questions,  and  that  no  final  and  satisfactory  result  can  be  obtained,  except 
after  the  fullest  and  freest  consultation  by  representative  fnen,  carefbUy 
selected  from  all  parts  of  oar  body.    Therefore 

Hesolved,  That  after  the  close  of  this  session  of  Conference,  our  Presi- 
dent, taking  such  advice  as  he  may  deem  proper,  shall  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee of  nine  persons  thus  selected,  of  representative  men  of  different 
shades  of  belief,  and  that  this  Committee  (having  power  to  fill  its  own 
vacancies)  shall  meet  and  consult  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  see  If  any 
change  in  our  Constitution  can  be  made  which  will  be  generally  satis- 
factory. 

Bf.solvedf  That  this  Committee,  if  they  can  agree  on  any  such  change, 
shall  send  a  printed  copy  of  the  same  to  every  member  of  the  present 
Conference,  requesting  each  of  these  delegates  to  return  it  to  said  Com- 
mittee, with  his  or  her  assent  or  dissent,  and  the  Committee  shall  report 
the  result  thus  obtalnedjto  the  next  Conference.     Unanimouslif  adopted. 

Rev.  H.  G.  Badger  offered  the  following : — 

Besolvedf  That  this  Conference  receives  with  all  due  respect  the  com- 
mnnication  tvom  the  Essex  Conference,  and  hereby  instructs  its  Secretary 
to  enter  on  the  record  the  protest  of  that  Conference. 

Adopted  after  discussion  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Badger,  Rev. 

H.  C.  Bates,  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  introduced  Mr.  David  Martineau,  as 
the  representative  of  tfie  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Mabtineau  then  addressed  the  Conference,  briefly  ex- 
pressing his  gratification  in  hearing  of  the  earnest  work  that 
is  going  on  throughout  the  country.  "  The  work  you  are  in- 
augurating throughout  the  country,  through  the  aid  of  these 
local  conferences,  is  one  which  we  in  England  have  been 
long  striving  after,  and  are  carrying  forward  with  a  very 
considerable  share  of  success ;  namely,  making  these  Confer- 
ences, or,  as  we  call  them,  local  associations,  do  the  real 
work,  each  in  its  own  district,  where  they,  we  find,  know,  so 
much  better  than  we  centralized  people  in  London  can,  all 
the  difficulties  and  peculiarities  of  each  district."  In  con- 
cluding, he  read  the  following  resolution  which  he  had  been 
requested  to  present :  ^^  To  assure  our  brethren  of  the  same 
household  of  faith  of  the  hearty  interest  we  have  in  the  pros- 
perity and  success  of  our  churches  on  the  Western  continent, 
and  to  convey  to  them  our  profound  conviction  that  there  is 
nothing  so  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  Tvhole  world,  and  the 
purity  and  happiness  and  greatness  of  all  nations  as  the  prog- 
ress of  the  christian  religion  in  the  full  simplicity,  sincerity, 
freedom  and  goodness  with  which  it  flowed  from  the  Saviour's 
lips  and  life.  We  also  beg  to  congratulate  our  brethren  of 
America  on  the  activity  and  generous  share  that  they  for 
many  years  have  taken  in  this  work  to  make  the  Christianity 
of  Christ  triumphant." 

Rev.  Solon  W.  Bush  then  read  the  following  paper : — 
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THE  DUTY  OF  MINISTERS  AND  CHURCHES  IN  REGARD 
TO  THE  TEMPERANCE  REFORM. 

BT  HBV.  SOLON  W.  BUSH. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  in  full  the  broad  question  of  the 
duties  of  ministers  and  churches'  in  regard  to  the  temperance 
reform,  but  will  simply  throw  out  a  few  suggestions  bearing 
directly  upon  the  duties  of  Unitarian  ministers  and  churches. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation  of  emancipar 
tion,  slavery  was  killed  in  the  United  States  once  and  forever. 
The  most  ferocious  Southern  fire-eater  does  not  for  a  moment 
dream  of  its  resurrection.  The  reason  is  this :  Slavery  was  em- 
bodied in  a  social  and  political  institution.  As  soon  as  the  insti- 
tution was  destroyed,  slavery  ceased.  It  is  not  so  with  intemper- 
ance. 

When  John  Hawkins  and  two  or  three  mechanics  in  Baltimore 
stai'ted  the  Washingtonian  movement,  the  reform  spread  like  wild- 
fire. The  whole  country  became  roused.  The  tide  of  enthusiasm 
rose  and  swept  over  the  land.  Drunkards  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand threw  down  their  cups  and  became  sober  men.  The  wail  of 
thousands  of  families  was  changed  to  songs  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving. It  seemed  as  if  a  universal  pentecostal  season  had  come. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this  promise,  the  present  generation  now 
upon  the  stage  swells  its  lists  of  drunkards,  and  we  are  confronted 
with  the  statement  that  now  "one  hundred  thousand  lives  are  annu- 
ally destroyed,  that  two  hundred  thousand  children  are  sent  to  the 
poor-house,  that  one  hundred  thousand  men  and  women  are  thrown 
into  prison,  that  two  hundred  thousand  are  worse  than  orphaned, 
that  an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  drankards  are  marching  in 
solid  phalanx  to  the  grave,"  all  as  the  result  of  intemperance. 
"  We  have  four  dram-shops  to  every  school-house,  and  that  two 
million  of  children  in  the  United  States  who  do  not  attend  any 
school  are  to  a  large  extent  detained  through  the  infiuence  of 
drink." 

This  is  the  record  which  the  "Temperance  Almanac"  of  1872 
gives  us  as  the  results,  after  all  that  has  been  done  and  said,  for 
the  last  forty  years. 
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How  shall  we  explain  this  difference  between  the  results  of  the 
anti-slavery  and  temperance  reform?  The  answer  contains  the 
very  pith  of  the  subject.  Intemperance,  wholly  unlike  slavery, 
has  its  causes  in  the  appetite  and  the  passions,  and  exists  as  a 
personal  vice  and  not  as  a  social  and  political  institution.  It  has 
always  existed,  and  seems  to  be  specially  strong  in  the  Anglo 
Saxon  race.  Hence  the  reform  cannot  be  done  once  for  all.  One 
generation  cannot  do  the  work  of  another.  Mr.  Garrison  having 
accomplished  his  work  may  rest  upon  his  laurels.  John  Hawkins 
no  sooner  sleeps  in  his  grave  than  the  foe  reappears.  Intemper- 
ance is  now  as  strong,  as  active'  and  as  dangerous  as  when 
Hawkins  began  the  work  in  Baltimore. 

This,  then,  is  my  first  point.  Though  we  have  made  some  posi- 
tive progress,  intemperance  must  be  fought  to-day  with  uncom- 
promising, unsleeping  vigilance,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  ministers 
and  churches  to  buckle  on  the  armor  and  enlist  for  the  war.  We 
are  as  yet  very  far  from  our  Appomattox. 

And  just  here  we  are  met  with  the  practical  question,  What  will 
you  have  ministers  and  churches  do?  For  the  sake  of  definiteness 
I  will  confine  myself  to  a  single  point.  One  of  the  chief  causes 
of  intemperance  will  be  found  in  the  use  of  wines  and  strong 
drinks  in  our  social  customs.  These  drinking  usages  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  nation's  curse  and  peril.  The  young  man  sows 
the  seed  of  drunkenness  in  the  social  glass.  The  dram-shop  and 
open  bar  are  the  pest-houses  which  breed  the  moral  pestilence. 
Fashion  lends  its  sanction  by  the  temptations  which  it  holds  in 
the  wine-glass.  For  one,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  make  any 
permanent  headway  in  the  temperance  reform  until  we  thoroughly 
and  radically  change  the  still  too  prevalent  custom  of  using  wine 
and  strong  drinks  as  a  beverage  on  festive  occasions.  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  in  his  report  on  this  subject,  urges  in  the  interest  of  tem- 
perance that  we  drive  out  the  use  of  whiskey  and  other  strong 
drinks  by  the  substitution  of  beer  and  the  lighter  wines.  I  would 
go  a  step  further,  and  banish  these  by  substituting  tea  and  coffee 
as  the  general  beverages,  both  in  social  gatherings  and  at  the  table. 
Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  *^  History  of  Rationalism,"  tells  us  that  the  in- 
troduction of  hot  drinks  into  Europe  was  the  beginning  of  a  great 
social  change.  "It  was  observed,"  he  adds, — and  here,  as  I  am 
speaking  largely  to  scholars,  I  give  the  words  of  a  calm  historian, 
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and  not  those  of  an  enthusiastic  reformer,  ^^  that  this  new  taste 
gave  a  serious  and  almost  instantaneous  check  to  diiinkenness, 
which  had  prevailed  in  France.  Coffee-houses  were  the  true  pre- 
cursors of  the  clubs  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  became  the 
most  important  centres  of  society,  and  they  gave*  a  new  tone  to 
the  national  manners."  Vol.  II,  p.  322.  Unfortunately  for  France, 
still  clinging  to  wine  and  strong  drinks,  she  is,  as  was  shown  in 
the  late  war,  now  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  her  besotted  Anglo 
Saxon  neighbors. 

An  important  fact  in  this  connection  illustrates  the  philosophy 
of  the  temperance  reform.  The  drinking  customs,  which  are  the 
prolific  cause  of  intemperance,  have  been  almost  universally' ban- 
ished from  the  homes  of  the  common  people,  but  are  still  in- 
trenched in  the  homes  and  customs  of  the  cultured  and  wealthy. 
The  temperance  reform,  as  a  moral  movement,  has  made  little 
headway  among  the  men  who  write  our  books,  lead  in  legislation, 
carry  on  the  great  business  enterprises  of  the  land,  and  give  tone 
to  fashion.  The  Methodists  and  the  Universalists  are  almost  uni- 
versally earnest  temperance  reformers.  The  Episcopalians  and 
Unitarians,  as  a  class,  are  among  the  most  indifferent.  Besides 
the  fact  that  those  who  are  reared  in  ease,  wealth  and  luxury  are 
not  disposed  to  give  up  their  indulgences  and  pleasure,  is  this 
reason.  All  great  moral  movements,  especially  those  which  spring 
from  the  popular  heart,  begin  with  the  masses  and  work  upward. 
All  great  intellectual  movements  begin  with  the  thinkers  and  work 
downward.  Hence  it  is  that  while  Unitarians  are  foremost  as 
leaders  in  thought,  they  are  not  distinguished  for  their  interest  in 
the  temperance  reform.  Still  further  generalized,  so  it  is  that  the 
scholarly  and  intellectual  classes  have  not  yet  felt  the  force  of  this 
moral  movement  which  sprang  up  with  the  masses,  and  they  are 
unwilling  to  give  up  those  customs  and  habits  out  of  which  intem- 
perance largely  springs ;  and  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
temperance  reform  does  not  have  a  more  earnest  advocacy,  or  a 
fuller  discussion  from  the  Unitarian  pulpit.  And  even  the  excep- 
tions only  prove  the  rule,  for  those  ministers  generally  who  preach 
on  this  subject,  and  are  actively  engaged  in  the  temperance  reform, 
are  to  a  very  large  degree  those  who  have  sprung  up  fVom  tlie 
masses,  and  therefore  more  quickly  feel  and  express  the  sentiments 
of  the  popular  heart. 

This  illustration  reveals  at  once  the  dangers  and  the  duties  of 
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Unitarians.  It  gives  the  chief  causes  for  oar  apathy  in  the  tem« 
perance  reform.  While  as  a  body  our  ministers  are  marked  for 
an  intense  activity  of  mind,  which  prompts  them  to  push  their 
intellectual  quests  in  every  path  of  investigation,  both  the  trodden 
and  the  untrodden ;  while  they  have  moral  courage  in  advocating 
unpopular  causes,  and  take  to  some  extent  the  position  of  intel- 
lectual leaders,  there  is  a  very  general  apathy  in  regard  to  the 
temperance  reform.  It  is  rarely  discussed  in  our  denominational 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  It  seldom  forms  the  subject,  in  any 
of  its  aspects,  of  our  sermons.  I  know  not  of  a  single  local  con- 
ference which  has  made  it  a  topic  for  consideration,  and  it  is  sel- 
dom 'treated  in  our  conversation  with  a  hearty,  living  interest. 
And  this  is  because  we  fail  to  apprehend  the  reality  and  extent  of 
the  curse  and  blight  which  is  destroying  the  heart  of  American 
society  and  civilization. 

I  believe  it  to  be  our  duty,  as  Unitarian  ministers  and  churches, 
to  discuss  this  subject  in  all  its  aspects  as  preliminary  to  a  more 
effectual  work  in  this  direction.  We  should,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
ascertain  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  evil,  seek  after  more 
effectual  remedies,  and  enter  heartily  upon  this  subject.  I  would 
have  us  carry  into  the  temperance  reform  the  same  earnest  discus- 
sion, the  same  unflinching  bravery,  the  same  moral  fidelity  which 
we  have  shown  in  advocating  and  carrying  forward  the  cause  of 
intellectual  and  religious  liberty.  If,  as  a  body,  we  should  bring 
our  batteries  to  bear  upon  the  causes  of  intemperance,  and  plant 
ourselves  on  the  platform  of  total  abstinence,  and  work  to  change 
the  drinking  customs  of  society,  substituting  the  coffee-club  for  the 
bar-room ;  if  we  should  train  up  our  young  by  the  force  of  our  pre- 
cepts and  the  sanction  of  our  example  in  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  total  abstinence ;  if  we  should  have  temperance  concerts  in 
our  Sunday  Schools,  and  preach  on  the  subject  in  our  pulpits ;  if 
we  should  use  all  the  moral  and  religious  influences  of  the  ministry 
and  the  church  in  this  reform,  we  should  raise  up  a  generation  of 
temperate  men  and  women,  make  a  real  progress  in  this  reform 
and  aid  in  building  up  the  kingdom  of  God.  As  yet  we  have  not 
done  this.     Shall  we  do  it  ? 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Bush's  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Bond. 
Rev.  Geo.  S.  Shaw,  of  Ashby,  offered  the  following: — 
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Besolved,  That  in  the  sense  of  the  Conference  the  drinking  usages  of 
society  are  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity  and  the  church,  and 
that  we  deem  it  the  duty  of  every  minister  of  our  denomination  to  take  a 
bold  stand  for  the  temperance  reform. 

Under  the  order  of  business,  the  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Business  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  G.  F.  Clark,  discussion  was  permitted 
on  the  general  subject  by  Rev.  Siessrs.  W.  S.  Heywood, 
E.  J.  Gerrt,  J.  B.  Green,  C.  E.  Grinnell. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Hewes  offered  as  an  amendment 

Begolved^  That  we  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  clergy  and 
church  members  of  the  Unitarian  body  whether  the  use  of  wine  at  the 
Communion  Table  is  not  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

Gen.  Hunt  of  Nashua  moved  that  the  subject  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed.     Lost. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Bush  moved  that  the  Committee  be  requested 
to  report  the  resolution  back  immediately.     Lost, 

The  resolution  was  then  referred  to  the  council. 

Rev.  Fred.  Hinckley  was  allowed  time  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  National  Church  at  Washington,  that  it  has  at  the  present 
time  colored  men  and  women  in  its  congregation,  and  colored 
children  in  its  Sunday  School,  enjoying  with  the  rest  of  us 
common  christian  privileges.  Its  church  doors  are  now  open 
to  all  without  distinction  of  race  or  color. 

The  Business  Committee  reported  that  a  Committee  on 
Fellowship  should  be  appointed,  and  recommended  the  names 
of  Robert  Collyer,  James  Freeman  Clarke  and  Samuel 
B.  Stewart,  who  were  duly  elected. 

Also  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : — 

Bcsolved,  That  the  Secretaries  of  the  local  conferences  who  have  made 
verbal  reports,  or  who  have  failed  to  report  at  all,  be  requested  to  fkirnish 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference  full  written  statements  of  the 
condition  of  the  churches  which  they  represent  for  publication  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 
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Also  the  following  which  was  adopted  : — 

Besolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  body  be  given  to  oor  brethren,  C.  C. 
Everett  and  E.  H.  Sears,  for  their  sermons  before  the  Conference. 

Also  the  following  which  was  adopted :  — 

liesolvedj  That  this  Conference  receives  with  all  respect  the  communi- 
cation ft'om  the  Essex  Conference,  and  hereby  instructs  the  Secretary  to 
enter  on  our  record  the  protest  of  that  Conference. 

The  resolution  concernii^ig  Humboldt  College  was  discussed 
by  Rev.  S.  H.  Taft,  Dr.  Morison,  Rev.  Grindall  Rey- 
nolds, Rev.  C.  W.  Buck,  and  referred  to  the  Council. 

Rev.  Clay  McCauley  moved  to  reconsider  the  resolution 
appropriating  $50,000  to  the  National  Church  in  Washing- 
ton.    Lost. 

Rev.  Joseph  jVIay  offered  the  following  resolution  : — 

Besolved,  That  this  Conference  respectfully  request  the  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation to  publish  at  their  early  convenience,  in  tract  form,  the  essays 
read  here  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  on  "The  American  Sunday"  and  by  Rev. 
Mr.  DeNormandie  on  "The  Relations  of  Secular  and  Religious  Educa- 
cation." 

Rev.  Cazneau  Palfrey  moved  to  include  the  essay  by 
Mr.  Bush,  discussed  by  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen,  Mr.  Samuel 
May,  Rev.  E.'E.  Hale,  and  Rev.  S.  W.  Bush. 

Rev.  A.  B.  MuzzEY  moved  to  amend  the  essay  before 
publishing  by  striking  out  the  sentences  referring  to  differ- 
ent denominations.  Adopted,  after  discussion  by  Mr.  Arte- 
MAS  Carter,  Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Babcx>ck,  Mr.  Talbot,  Dr. 
Bellows,  and  Rev.  Joseph  May. 

Rev.  S.  W.  McDaniel  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  on 
Mr.  Muzzey's  amendment.  Adopted,  The  motion  to  strike 
out  was  then  lost. 

The  motion  to  add  Mr.  Bush's  essay  to  the  two  to  be 
printed  as  tracts  was  lost. 

The  original  resolution  was  adopted. 
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Rev.  Henry  P.  Cutting  was  allowed  time  to  make  a 
statement  in  behalf  of  the  Meadville  Theological  School, 

Dr.  Bellows  offered  the  following : — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  conviction  of  this  National  Conference  that  the 
charches  should  be  advised  and  recommended  to  raise  $100,000  for  the 
ezclnsive  use  of  the  Amer.  Unitarian  Asso.  this  coming  year,  without 
reference  to  the  money  which  has  been  voted  for  the  Washington  Church. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Gen.  Hunt. — I  wish  to  offer  a  resolution  which  will  meet 

the  views  of  all  the  members  of  this  body.     It  is  as  follows : 

Besolved,  That  Hon.  E.  Rock  wood  Hoar  receive  the  thanks  of  this  body 
for  the  able,  impartial  and  dignified  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged 
the  duties  as  presiding  officer  of  this  Conference. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  put  the  resolution  to  vote  and  it  was 
adopted  with  applause. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  reported  780  delegates 
elected  to  attend  the  Conference  of  whom  606,  represent- 
ing 220  churches,  had  given  in  their  tickets. 

Rev.  F.  T.  Washburn. — I  move  that  we  recommend  to 

the  Council  to  print,  at  their  discretion,  the  reports  to  be 

offered  to  the  next  Conference  and  distribute  them  to  the 

elected  delegates  at  least  one  month  before  the  meeting  of 

the  Conference ;  and  also  that  they  be  requested  to  limit  the 

number  of  reports  so  as  to  admit  of  adequate  discussion. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Badger  offered  the  following  resolution : — 
Besolved,  That  this  Conference  hereby  call  the  attention  of  the  CoancU 
to  the  second  of  the  By-laws  which  provides  that  the  full  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  body  shall  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  a  copy  sent  to  every  delegate. 

The  Chairman. — ^This  requires  no  action  from  the  Confer- 
ence, and  the  time  having  arrived  at  which  it  was  voted  that 
our  Conference  should  close  its  session,  you  are  requested  to 
join  in  singing  the  doxology. 

After  the  doxology,  and  a  benedictiou  by  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale,  the  Conference  adjourned. 
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NATIONAL    CONFERENCE. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Preamble. —  Wh<;reas,  The  great  opportunities  and  demands  forchrls-. 
tlan  labor  and  consecration  at  tliis  time  increase  our  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  all  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  prove  their  faith  by 
self-denial,  and  by  the  devotion  of  their  lives  and  possessions  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  the  building  up  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son, — 

AiiTiCLK  I. —  Tiierefore,  the  christian  churches  of  the  Unitarian  faith 
here  assembled  unite  themselves  in  a  common  body,  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches,  to  the  end 
of  energizing  and  stimulating  tlie  denomination  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected to  tlie  largest  exertions  in  the  cause  of  christian  faith  and  work. 

Article  II.— -This  National  Conference  sliall  be  composed  of  such 
delegates,  elecK'd  once  in  two  years,  not  to  exceed  three  from  any  church, 
including  its  minister,  wlio  shall  otticiaily  be  one,  as  any  of  our  churches 
may  accredit  to  it  by  a  certificate  of  tlieir  appointment. 
•  Article  III. —  The  xVmerican  Unitarian  Association,  the  Western  Con- 
ference, and  such  other  tlieological,  academic,  or  Iiumane  organizations  in 
our  body  as  tJie  Conference  may  see  fit  to  invite,  shall  be  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation by  not  more  than  three  delegates  each. 

Article  iv. —  The  Conference  shall  meet  biennially  at  such  time  and 
place  as  it  may  designate  at  its  successive  biennial  ses>ions. 

Article  V. —  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President;  six  Vice  Presi- 
dents; a  General  Secretary;  a  Trtnisurer;  and  a  Council  of  ten,  half  min- 
isters and  half  laymen;  who  shall  be  elected  at  each  meeting,  to  hold 
their  offices  for  two  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed.  And 
half  the  numl]|er  of  the  Council  shall  consist  of  new  members,  the  oldest 
members  being  retired  at  each  election  and  giving  place  to  the  new  mem- 
bers. 

Article  VI. —  The  Council  shall  have  charge,  during  the  intervals  of 
the  biennial  sessions,  of  all  business  liaving  reference  to  the  interests 
"of  the  Conference,  and  intrusted  to  it  by  that  body,  which  is  hereby 
declared  a  purely  advisory  one. 

Article  VII.— Tlie  National  Conference,  until  further  advised  by  its 
experience,  adopts  the  existing  organizations  of  the  Unitarian  body  as 
the  instruments  of  its  power,  and  confines  itself  to  recommending  them 
to  such  undertakings  and  methods  as  it  judges  to  be  in  the  heart  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination. 

Article  VIII.— -This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meet- 
(214) 
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ing  of  the  Conference,  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  dele- 
gates accredited  thereto. 

Article  IX.— llL'afflrming  our  allogiance  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  desiring  to  secure  the  iargust  unity  of  tlie  spirit,  and  the  widest  prac- 
tical co5peratlon,  we  Invite  to  our  fello'wship  all  wlio  wish  to  be  followers 
of  (Christ. 

^BY-LAWS. 

1.  Three  months  at  least  before  the  time  fixed  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence for  its  biennial  meeting,  the  Council  shall  issue  a  circular  letter  of 
call  to  the  churches  and  organizations  In  its  fellowship,  accompanying  it 
with  a  form  of  certllicate,  the  production  of  which  shall  be  the  proof  of 
membership  of  the  Conference  until  others  are  elected,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Conference. 

2.  The  General  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  body,  which  shall  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Conference,  and 
a  copy  sent  to  every  delegate. 

8.  The  Council  at  the  conclusion  of  each  Conference  shall  issue  an 
address  to  the  churches  and  organizations  in  our  body,  whether  members 
of  this  Conference  or  not,  to  be  published  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference, containing  such  advice  and  encouragement  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate, but  especially  communicating  to  the  churches  and  organizations  the 
recommendations  of  the  Conference  in  regard  to  plans  and  methods  of 
work;  the  amount  of  money  requlreil  for  the  uses  of  the  year;  the  special 
objects  to  which  they  would  advise  its  appropriation,  with  such  sugges- 
tions as  to  a  just  apportionment  of  the  burden  as  they  may  judge  expedi- 
ent and  becoming. 

4.  The  Council  shall  have  it  for  its  duty  to  keep  itself  accurately  in- 
formed of  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  various  organizations  of  our 
Body,  and  of  the  state  of  the  individual  churches;  inviting  correspon- 
dence and  soliciting  reports,  to  be  sent  in  one  month  before  the  biennial 
meeting,  in  which  the  general  condition  of  the  parish,  its  Sunday  School, 
charities  and  general  working,  may  be  set  forth,  to  the  eml  that  the  Con- 
ference may  know  what  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  the  churches  are, 
somewhat  more  particularly  thau  it  is  possible  to  learn  in  the  necessary 
hurry  of  the  biennial  meeting. 

6.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference  shall  be  the  per- 
son to  whom  all  letters  and  communications  shall  be  addressed;  and  he 
shall  be,  ex  officio^  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  constitute  its  Secretary. 

6.  The  list  of  delegates,  churches  and  organizations,  represented  in 
each  Conference,  shall  be  part  of  the  biennial  report.  The  archives  of 
the  Conference  shall  be  in  the  keeping  of  the  General  Secretary,  subject 
to  inspection  and  temporary  possession  by  the  Council. 

7.  A  collection  shall  be  taken  up  among  the  delegates  at  each  Confer- 
ence, to  which  any  others  may  conrrihute,  to  defray  the  incidental  ex- 
penses of  the  Conference,  such  as  printing  the  report,  etc. 

8.  Eacli  church  in  this  Conference  is  recommended  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  its  delegates. 
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MAINE. 

Bamoor.— Independent  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  A.  M.  Knapp,  F.  M.  Sabine,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Bartlett. 

Bklfast.— First  Parish. 
Rev.  D.  M.  Utter,  Paul  R.  Hazeltine,  James  P.  White. 

Castinr.— First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  H.  L.  Myrick,  Hon.  C.  J.  Abbot,  *S.  K.  Whiting. 

Calais.— Calais  Unitarian  Society. 
*Rev.  J.  C.  Knowlton,  L.  D.  Sawyer,  James  Granger. 

Eastpobt. —First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  E.  P.  Crafts,  *S.  B.  Hume,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Sabine. 

Ellsworth. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Savary,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Hopkins,  Miss  M.  S.  Hopkina. 

Farminoton.— The  Liberal  Association. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Prescott,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Lowell. 

Kknnebunk.— First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Vlual,  Robt.  W.  Lord,  Joseph  Dane. 

Portland.— FIrat  Parish. 
Rev.  B.  H.  Bailey,  Lewis  Pierce. 

Portland.— Second  Unitarian  Parish. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Back,  Edward  Phlnney,  John  Bradford. 

Portland. — Preble  Chapel. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Phelan,  I.  P.  Farrlugton,  Mrs.  I.  P.  Farrlngton.  I 

S acq.— The  Second  Parish.  j 

Rev.  J.  T.  G.  Nichols,  S.  W.  Luques,  C.  M.  Nichols. 

Watrrvillr.— First  Unitarian  Society.  I 

Rev.  D.  N.  Sheldon,  D.D.,  D.  S.  MUllken,  Mrs.  D.  N.  Sheldon.  \ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  | 

Charlkstown.— South  Parish. 
Rev.  Eugene  DeNormandle,  Edward  Thompson,  ^Richard  Hubbard. 

Concord.- Second  Congregational  Society. 
*Rev.  J.  F.  Levering,  H.  A.  Bellows,  C.  C.  Danforth. 

Dover.— First  Unitarian  Society  of  Christians. 
Rev.  T.  W.  Brown,  Henry  Sayward,  Joseph  L.  Jackson. 

Dublin.— First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Geo.  M.  Rice,  ^Thaddeus  Morse,  Mrs.  Persia  F.  Rice. 

Exeter.— First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  B.  F.  McDaniels,  Geo.  P.  Earle,  Mrs.  M.  E.  McKaye. 

•No  oredontials  were  received  at  the  Confozenoe  from  delegates  before  whoee  luunea 
the  asterisk  appears. 
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Keene.— -Keene  CoDgregational  Society. 
•Bev.  W.  O.  White,  Geo.  Tilden,  J.  N.  Spencer. 

Laconia.— First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  C.  Y.  DeNormandie,  S.  T.  Thomas,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Thomas. 

LANCASTER.—First  Unitarian  Society. 
•Rev.  Lyman  Clark,  •Ossian  Ray,  ♦B.  F.  Whldden. 

Man CHESTRK.— First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  C.  B,  Ferry,  C.  F.  Livingston,  N.  W.  Cumner. 

MiLFORD.— Unitarian  Society. 
John  Mills. 

Nashua. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Israel  Hnnt,  Mrs.  C.  Z.  Ridgeway,  Miss  CaiTle  Goodwin. 

Peterboro. — The  Congregational  Church. 
Newton  Hnnt,  Mrs.  J.  O.  May,  John  Wilder. 

Portsmouth.— South  Parish. 
Rev.  J.  DeNormandie,  Wm.,M.  Shackford,  Miss  M.  A.  Foster. 

Walpole.— Walpole  Town  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Geo.  Dexter,  N.  B.  Wilmarth,  Miss  M.  E.  Barnett. 

Wilton.— First  Congregational  Church  and  Society. 
Rev.  I.  S.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  A.  C.  H.  Lincoln,  Theron  Russell. 

East  Wilton.— Liberal  Christian  Church. 
Rev.  A.  M.  Pendleton,  Nathan  Flint,  Mrs.  Nathan  Flint. 

VERMONT. 

Brattlbboro.— Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Jenkins,  George  H.  Clarke,  James  Dalton. 

Burlington.—  First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  L.  G.  Ware,  F.  M.  Van  Slcklen,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Van  Slcklen. 

Montpelier.— Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Wright,  H.  S.  Loomis,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Loomls. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

North  Andover.— North  Parish  Church  and  Society. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Clifford,  Albert  Berry,  Mrs.  Albert  Berry. 

Arungton.— First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Cutter,  B.  D.  Locke,  Mrs.  Chas.  Hill. 

Ashby.— First  Parish. 
Rev.  Geo.  S.  Shaw,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Shaw,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Sheldon. 

Athol.—  First  Church  and  Society. 
Rev.  W.  S.  Burton,  L.  W.  Hapgood,  Chas.  Field. 

Ayer.— Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Crawford  Nightingale,  Peter  Tarbell,  Mrs.  E.  Willis. 

Barnstable.- Cong.  Church  and  Soc.  in  East  Precinct. 
Rev.  H.  F.  Edes,  Miss  Desire  Hinckley,  Miss  C.  E.  Phinney. 

Barre.— First  Parish. 
Rev.  H.  R.  Smith,  *Chas.  Brlmblecome,  Hiram  Wadsworth. 

Bedford.— First  Parish. 
Thos.  Stiles,  Dr.  Henry  Shaw. 

Bernardston.— First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  D.  W.  Wilson,  M.  F.  Chapln,  L.  G.  Barton. 
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Bevkrly.— First  Parish. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Butler,  Flon.  Stephens  Baker,  Miss  Mary  B.  Howe. 

BiLLERiCA.— First  Conj<regational  Society. 
Rev.  C.  C.  llussey,  Warren  Proctor,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hassey. 

Bolton.— First  Congrrcgatioual  Church. 
Rev.  E.  Fitz  GeralO,  J.  II.  Sawyer,  N.  A.  Newton. 

BosTON.—First  Parish  of  Dorchester. 
*Rev.  Nathaniel  Hall,  Henry  Cailender,  Dea.  Eben  Clapp. 

Boston.— First  Church  in  Boston. 
Rev.  Ruflis  Ellis,  Benj.  F.  Thomas,  G.  Washington  Warren. 

Boston. — First  Religious  Society  of  Roxbury. 
Rev.  Geo.  Putnam,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Adams  Ayer. 

Boston. — Church  in  Brattle  Square. 
*Rev.  S.  K.  Lothrop,  D.D.,  P.  T.  Homer,  C.  T.  Thayer. 

Boston.— Church  in  Arlington  Street. 
Rev.  S.  B.  Crua,  A.  S.  Wheeler,  Dr.  BucTvmiiister  Brown. 

Boston.— HoUis  St.  Cl^urch. 
Rev.  G.  L.  Chauey,  ♦John  Cummiugs,  Abrara  Firth. 

Boston.— Third  Religious  Society  of  Dorchester. 
♦Rev.  G.  G.  Chauning,  J.  G.  Pierce,  Dr.  J.  P.  Spooner. 

Boston.— Hawes  Place  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Geo.  A.  Thayer,  Benj.  James. 

Boston.— Bulflnch  Place  Chapel. 
Rev.  S.  H.  Winkley,  J.  W.  Hubbard,  Miss  F.  S.  Merrill. 

Boston. — South  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  C.  G.  Wood. 

Boston. — Warren  Street  Chapel. 
Rev.  Wm.  G.  Babcock,  ♦Mrs.  Wm.  G.  B«ibcock,  J.  L.  Emmons. 

Boston.— Church  of  the  Disciples. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  D.D.,  Hon.  Charles  Allen,  Geo.  W.  Bond. 

Boston. — Mount  Pleasant  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  Lewis  G.  Pray,  Wm.  H.  Gray. 

Boston.— Third  Unitarian  Society  of  Dorchester. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Badger,  J.  Sargeaut,  Mary  B.  Sargeant. 

Boston. — Hanover  Street  Chapel. 
Rev.  E.  J.  Gerry,  ♦Geo.  Gould,  Thomas  Woodman. 

Boston.— Washington  Village  Chapel. 
Rev.  Jas.  Sallaway,  Mrs.  Perry  Smith,  Mrs.  Sophia  Wadleigh. 

Boston.— Church  of  the  Unity. 
Rev.  M.  K.  Schermerhorn,  E.  P.  Faxon,  Dr.  G.  H.  Nichols. 

Boston.— Church  of  the  Unity  (Neponset). 
Rev.  A.  C.  Nickerson,  ♦L.  Pratt,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Temple. 

Boston.— New*  South  Free  Church. 
Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden,  ♦Henry  Barrett,  ♦Wm.  Parkman. 

Brewster.— First  Parish. 
•Elisha  Bangs,  Solomon  Freeman. 

Bridqewateh.— First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hosmer,  Hon.  John  A.  Shaw,  Ezra  Kingman. 

East  Bridgewater.— East  Church. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Quinby,  F.  S.  Strong,  Wm.  II.  Osborne. 
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West  BRiDOEWATKR.—First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  W.  P.  Hamblctt,  Otis  Drury,  Austin  Packard. 

Brighton. — First  Parisli. 
Rev.  E.  L  Galviu,  Geo.  H.  Brooks,  B.  S.  Fiske. 

Brookfield. — First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Rich,  Emmons  Twitchell,  Mrs.  E.  Twitchell. 

Brookline. — First  Parish. 
Hon.  Ginery  Twitchell,  Thos.  H.  Talbot. 

Brookline. — Chestnut  Ilill  Society. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Mazzey,  Leverctt  Saltonstall,  lllrara  Tucker. 

Cambridge. — First  Parish. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Green,  J.  A.  Ilenshaw,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Paine. 

East  Cambridge. — Third  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  S.  W.  McDaniel,  Samuel  Slocomb,  Mary  Parmenter. 

CAMBRiDOErpRT. — Tlie  Cambridgcport  Parish. 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Briggs,  D.D.,  Hon.  Isaac  Llvermore,  Dr.  W.  W.  Welling- 
ton. 

Cambridgeport.— Lee  Street  Church. 
♦Rev.  J.  P.  Biand,  C.  W.  Wellington,  W.  H.  Brooks. 

Canton. —First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  G.  F.  Piper,  Col.  C.  II.  French,  Mrs.  Caroline  T.  McKendrj'. 

Ciiarlestown.— Harvard  Church  Society. 
Rev.  C.  E.  Grinnell,  Horace  G.  Ilutchins,  A.  E.  Cutter. 

Ciiarlestown  .—Harvard  Chapel. 
Rev.  C.  F.  Barnard. 

Chelmsford.— First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  D.  V.  Bowcn,  N.  P.  Dadraun. 

Chelsea.— First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Green,  Joseph  Breck,  Mrs.  1).  A.  Marrett. 

CnicoPEE.— First  Unitarian  Society.  • 

Alfred  White,  Geo.  V.  Wheelock,  Mrs.  Alfred  White. 

Clinton. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Waterhouse,  Alfred  Clifford,  Franklin  Forbes. 

CoHASSET.— First  Parish. 
Rev.  J.  Osgood,  A.  H.  Tower,  L.  N.  Bates. 

Concord.— First  Parish. 
Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  John  Brown,  Jr.,  Dr.  Joslah  Bartlett. 

I)  AN  VERS. — Unitarian  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  L.  J.  Llvcnnorc,  H.  S.  Howard,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Wentworth. 

Dedh AM.— First  Parish. 
Rev.  G.  M.  Folsom,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Kellogg,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Foord. 

West  Dedh  am.  -  Third  Parish. 
Rev.  E.  Gifford,  Jos.  Fisher,  Miss  Maria  Pettee. 

Deerkield.— First  Congregational  Cliurch. 
Rev.  E.  Buckingliam,  Josiah  Fogg,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Eels. 

DiGiiTON.— Pedobaptist  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  F.  E.  Kittredge,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Kittredge,  Rev.  L.  W.  Ham. 

Dover.— First  Parish. 
Rev.  C.  S,  Locke,  Aaron  Bacon,  Geo.  Scott. 

Dux  BURY. — First  Church. 
Rev.  Josiah  Moore,  ♦Geo.  W.  Ford,  *H.  E.  Smith. 
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North  Easton.— North  Easton  Unitarian  Society. 
•Rev.  W.  L.  Chaffin,  Hon.  Oliver  Ames,  J.  H.  Swain. 

Fairhaven.— Washington  Street  Christian  Church. 
•Dea.  Bartholomew  Taber,  Elery  T.  Taber,  Thos.  Stoddard. 

Fall  River.— Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Joshua  Young,  G.  H.  Hathaway,  Dr.  J.  M.  Aldrich. 

FiTCHBURO.— First  Parish. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Emerson,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Caldwell. 

Framingham.— First  Church. 
Rev.  H.  G.  Spaulding,  J.  S.  Wheeler,  Geo.  B.  Brown. 

Gloucester.— First  Parish. 
Rev.  M.  G.  Gage,  S.  D.  Blckford,  Alfred  Mansfield. 

Grafton.— Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Tlndell,  Geo.  M.  Dunn,  A.  A.  Ballon. 

Grantvillb.— Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Vorse,  Capt.  Oliver  Smith,  Chas.  davett. 

Greenfield.— Third  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  F.  R.  Allen,  Mrs.  Helen  Long. 

Groton.— First  Parish. 
Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Babcock,  Dea.  Wm.  Llvermore,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Bancroft. 

Harvard.— First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  D.  F.  Goddard,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Goddard,  Enoch  Perkins. 

Haverhill.— First  Parish. 
John  Appleton,  Thos.  Bailey,  Miss  F.  Hazeltlne. 

Hingham.— First  Parish. 
Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln,  Solomon  Lincoln,  •Luther  Stephenson. 

Hingham.— Third  Congregation. 
♦Rev.  John  Snyder,  *J.  D.  Long,  •T.  T.  Bouv6. 

South  Hingham.— Second  Parish. 
Rev.  A.  G.  Jennings,  •John  Cushlng,  Caleb  Hersey. 

Hubbardston.— First  Congregational  Society. 
W.  G.  Eveleth,  Wm.  Stowe,  Mrs.  Wm.  Stowe. 

Hudson.— Union  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  S.  Hey  wood,  R.  W.  Derby,  J.  S.  Bradley. 

Hyde  Park.— Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Williams,  Henry  Grew,  Horace  R.  Cheney. 

Jamaica  Plain.— First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Thompson,  D.D.,  E,  T.  Farrlngton,  W.  H.  Goodwin. 

Kingston.— First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  C.  Y.  DeNorraandie,  J.  S.  Real,  G.  T.  Adams. 

Lancaster.— First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Putnam,  Daniel  Stowell. 

Lawrence.— First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  C.  A.  Hayden,  Jos.  Shattuck,  Jr.,  •J.  R.  Simpson. 

Leicester.— Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  D.  H.  Montgomery,  Samuel  May,  Mrs.  Susan  Joslyn. 

Leominster.— First  Congregational  Society, 
•Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  •C.  L.  Joslln,  •F.  C.  Bowen. 

Lexington.— First  Parish. 
Rev.  H.  Westcott,  Chas.  Hudson,  H.  B.  Brlgham. 

Lincoln.— Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Allen. 
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LiTTLBTON.— FJret  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  S.  B.  Priest,  Dea.  J.  S.  HartweU,  J.  A.  Priest. 

LowBLL.— First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Heniy  Blanchard,  J.  F.  Kimball,  Hapgood  Wright. 

LowKLL.— Ministry  at  Large. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Duganne,  Dr.  D.  £.  Bedell,  Jas.  Stanley. 

LuNRNBURO. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Miss  L.  A.  Goodrich,  Miss  C.  W.  Canningham. 

Ltnk.— Second  Congregational  Society. 
Re?.  S.  B.  Stewart,  Hon.  T.  B.  Newhall,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Richards. 

Lynnfikld  Cbntrb.— First  Congregational  Society. 
Eben  Parsons  (Lay  Preacher),  *John  Danforth,  Mrs.  C.  U.  Dall. 

Mansfield.— First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  Mary  H.  Graves,  Rath  Sherman,  Mary  L.  Leonard. 

Marblbhead. — Second  Congregational  Society. 
S.  P.  Hathaway,  Jr.,  ♦Wm.  B.  Brown. 

Marlborouoh. — West  Parish. 
H.  O.  Russell,  S.  S.  Townsend,  Mrs.  Jos.  Manning. 

East  Marshfirld.— Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Geo.  Leonard,  ♦H.  A.  Oakman,  G.  H.  Weatherbee,  Jr. 

Mrdfibld.— First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Wiggin,  G.  M.  Smith,  H.  F.  A.  Richardson. 

Medford.— First  Parish. 
Rev.  H.  C.  DeLong,  Thos.  S.  Harlow,  H.  B.  Howe. 

Mblrobb.— Congregational  Unitarian  Society. 
Fred.  Kidder,  J.  O.  Norris. 

Mendon.— First  Parish. 
Rev.  Geo.  F.  blark,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Clark,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Bartlett. 

Milton.— First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Morlson,  D.D.,  Rev.  F.  T.  Washburn,  Samuel  Adams,  James 
B.  Thayer. 

MoNTAOUE.— Second  Congregational  Society. 
♦Rev.  David  Cronyn,  •Geo.  F.  Richardson,  •C.  P.  Wright. 

Kantuckbt.— Parish  of  the  Second  Cong.  Meeting  House. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Temple,  Joseph  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Joseph  Mitchell. 

South  Natick.— First  Unitarian  Parish. 
Rev.  Horatio  Alger,  Elliot  Perry,  ♦A.  H.  Morse. 

Needham.—  First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  S.  W.  Bush,  Mrs.  J.  F.J.  Mayo,  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Whitney.  j.^ 

Newburyport.— First  Religious  Society.  ^  ' " 

Rev.  Jos.  May,  Miss  H.  E.  Lunt,  C.  O.  Morse.  ^4* 

Newton.— Channing  Religious  Society. 
Rev.  Ell  Fay,  Henry  Claflln,  D.  B.  Flint.  ^ 

West  Newton.— First  Unitarian  Society.  /-* 

Rev.  Amory  Battles,  ♦G.  E.  Allen,  E.  P.  Bond.  ^ 

Northampton.— Second  Congregational  Churc)»i 
Rev.  W.  H.  Fish,  Jr.,  Henry  Shepherd,  ♦D.  M.  Clapp.     - 

Northborc— First  Congregational  Chmprfi  and  Society. 
Rev.  Joseph  Allen,  D.D.,  *Geo.  C.  Davis,  £:ilza^lfi  W.  Allen. 

Northfield.— First  Congregationat*^urch. 
Rev.  I.  T.  Sunderland,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Parsons,  C^as.  L.  Holton. 
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Pkabody.— First  Unitarian  Church. 
Jonathan  King,  ♦S.  A.  Southwick. 

rKMBROKE.— First  Church. 
Rev.  T.  P.  Doggett,  Nathaniel  Smith,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Smith. 

rEPPEijELL. — Fi rst  Parish . 
Rev.  Chas.  Babbitlge,  Mr.  Henry  Blake,  Mrs.  Sarah  Tarball. 

Petersham.— First  Couffrcgational  Society. 
Rev.  T.  D.  Howard,  Dea.  J.  M.  lloiman,  Lewis  Sanderson. 

Plymouth. —First  Parish. 
Rev.  F.  N.  Knapp,  W.  IL  Wliitman,  Miss  Laura  Russell. 

QiTiNCY. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Wells,  Josiah  Qulncy,  Whitcorab  Porter. 

Reading.— Christian  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  E.  B.  Fairchild,  Hon.  C.  D.  Wright,  Miss  Anna  E.  Applcton. 

Revere. — First  Congregational  Societv. 
Rev.  L.  W.  Aldrich,  J.  CaUlweli,  Mrs.  L.  \\\  Aldrich. 

West  Roxbury. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  A.  M.  Haskell,  Dr.  A.  W.  Draper,  J.  H.  Billiugs,  Esq. 

Salem.— First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  T.  Hewcs,  Henry  Derby,  ♦C.  U.  Pinkham. 

Salem. — Second  Church. 
Rev.  S.  C.  Beane,  John  Webster,  James  Emcrton. 

Salem.— The  North  Societv. 
Rev.  E.  B.  Willson,  ♦H.  L.  Williams,  *Robt.  S.  Rantoul. 

Salem.— Ind.  Congregational  Church  in  Barton  Square. 
Rev.  Geo.  Batchelor,  S.  C.  Slmouds,  N.  A.  Horton. 

Sandwich.— First  Church  of  Clirist. 
Rev.  Jas.  Mulligan,  ♦William  Fessenden,  Jonathan  Leonard. 

Scituate.— First  Parish. 
Rev.  N.  P.  Oilman,  J.  K.  Nash,  John  Real. 

South  Scituate.— First  Parish. 
Rev.  W.  IL  Fish,  ♦S.  C.  Cudworth,  E.  R.  Munger. 

Sharon.— First  Congregational  Societv. 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Stacy,  ♦Charles  Winship,  ♦H.  A.  Lothrop. 

Sherijorn.— First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  AVm.  Brown,  J.  H.  Leland,  F.  W.  Gushing. 

Shirley. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Seth  Chandler,  ♦Thos.  E.  AVhitney,  Jonathan  Pierce. 

Somervilltc.— First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  n.  H.  Barber,  ♦Quincy  A.  Vinal,  *S.  A.  Frost. 

Sprixgfield.— Third  Congregational  Society. 
♦Col.  J.  M.  Thompson,  ♦Geo.  Dwight,  E.sq.,  ♦S.  J.  Hall,  Esq. 

Sterling.— First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Bates,  Charles  H.  Loring,  Mrs.  U.  C.  Bates. 

Stoneham  —Christian  Union  Church. 
Rev.  E.  B.  Fairchild,  Wm.  Hurd. 

Stow.— First  Parisli. 
Rev.  D.  P.  Muzzey,  C.  E.  Smith,  Rev.  F.  H.  Webber. 

Sturbridge.— Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Buckingham,  E.  L.  Bates,  E.  V.  Cory. 

Sudbury.— First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Willard,  ♦Geo.  Taylor,  J.  P.  Stone. 
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S WAMPSCOTT.— Uniiarian  Society. 
Kev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware,  C.  G.  Wood,  F.  O.  Ellis. 

Tauntox.— First  Con|?rcf?ntionnl  Society. 
Timothy  Gordon,  Edwin  Keith,  B.  T.  rresbrey. 

TiSBUUY.— Church  of  the  Unity. 
R.  G.  Luce,  L.  C.  Ransom,  Rebecca  D.  Getchell. 

Tyngsboro.— First  Parish. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Smith,  'Cyrus  Butterfleld,  Eben  Swan. 

Upton.— Fir^  Unitarian  Society, 
Rev.  Geo.  S.  Ball,  Hon.  Velorous  T.aft,  C.  IL  Ruggles. 

UxnniDGK.— First  Con.!?rei?atioual  Society. 
Rev.  J.  T.  Lusk,  lion.  C.  A.  Wheelotk,  E.  W.  Hayward,  Esq. 

Walpolk.— First  Con  a:  re  national  Society. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Smith,  W.  B.  Wilmarlh,  'J.  B.  Cram. 

WAT/riiAM.— First  Parish. 
Rev.  Clay  McCauley,  Wm.  E.  Bri-cht,  Rev.  Thos.  Hill,  D.D. 

»  Wauk. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Thomas  Timmins,  Hon.  C.  A.  Stevens,  Hon.  John  H.  Robinson. 

Wauwick. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
Jos.  W.  Phillips,  ♦Josepli  W.  Green. 

Watektowx. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  T.  Bixby,  B.  O.  Wilson,  Dr.  Samuel  Richardson. 

Wayland.— First  Church. 
•Rev.  S.  D.  Robblns,  Rev.  J.  B.  Wight,  Dea.  Wra.  Baldwin. 

We8TB()ko.— First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Hatch,  B.  B.  Nourse,  John  Homans. 

Wkstfokd.— First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Cram,  Jacob  Smith,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Babbitt. 

Wkston.— Fi rst  Parish. 
Rev.  E.  H.  Sears,  D.I).,  Horatio  Hews,  Isaac  Coburn. 

WiNCiiEXDON. — Church  of  the  Unity. 
♦Rev.  C.  W.  Wheeler,  J.  D.  Howard,  D.  H.  Barnes. 

Wix CHESTER. —Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Richard  Metcalf,  Dr.  Frederick  Wiusor,  S.  H.  Twombly. 

WoBURX. — First  Unitarian  Parish. 
Rev.  W.  S.  Barnes,  ♦Charles  Choate,  John  Johnson. 

WoRCKSTKR.— Second  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  E.  H.  Hall,  J.  P.  Hamilton,  F.  H.  Kinnicutt. 

WoRCKSTKR.— Church  of  the  Unity. 
Joseph  Mason,  Esq.,  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Richardson,  Hon.  Henry  Chapin. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Newport.— Unitarian  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  C.  T.  Brooks,  Wm.  K.  Covel,  'Wm.  A.  Clarke. 

Providkxce. — First  Congregational  Church. 
Alfred  Stone,  Mrs.  Cordelia  Bowen. 

Providence.— Westminster  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Aug.  Woodbury,  Dr.  F.  N.  Seabury,  Mrs.  Louisa  G.  Lippitt. 

Providkxce.— Church  of  the  Ministry  at  Large. 
Rev.  E.  M.  Stone,  Wra.  B.  Healy,  Mrs.  Matilda  Metcalf. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Brooklyn. — ^First  Ecclesiastical  Society. 
Rev.  Celia  Barleigh,  Mrs.  Maria  Whltcomb,  Dr.  J.  B.  Whitcomb. 

Haktford.— First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Horace  Cornwall,  Mrs.  Horace  Cornwall. 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany.— Unitarian  Society. 
W.  C.  Little,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Little,  *W.  Bellows. 

Brooklyn.— First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
•Rev,  A.  P.  Putnam,  D.D.,  Mr.  James  Llttlejohn,  Mrs.  James  LltUejohn. 

Brooklyn.— Second  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  E.  G.  Kelley,  M.  B.  Bryant. 

Brooklyn.— Third  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  S.  H.  Camp,  L.  M.  KoUock,  Miss  Helen  M.  Kollock. 

Buffalo. — First  Unitarian  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Frederick  Frothingham,  N.  P.  Sprague,  O.  G.  Steele. 

Canastota. — Independent  Church. 
Rev.  A.  F.  Bailey,  ♦Mrs.  C.  Beccher,  L.  L.  Roberts. 

HoosAC. — Church  of  the  Restoration. 
Rev.  Carson  Parker,  Henry  Baker,  ♦J.  H.  Brownell. 

Ilion.— Liberal  Christian  Church. 
Rev.  H.  N.  Brown,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Brown,  ♦Thos.  Richardson. 

Nkwburoh. — Church  of  our  Father. 
♦Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  Mr.  J.  J.  Monell,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Monell. 

New  York.— Church  of  All  Souls. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  D.  B.  Eaton,  John  H.  Rhoades. 

New  York. — Church  of  the  Messiah. 
♦Rev.  F.  A.  Farley,  D.D.,  Elliot  Bowdoin,  J.  M.  Copeland. 

New  York. — Fourth  Unitarian  Society. 
♦Rev.  W.  T.  Clarke,  E.  R.  Butler,  R.  H.  Treated. 

Rochester. — First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  N.  M.  Mann,  ♦Geo.  F.  Danforth,  D.  L.  Crittenden. 

Staten  Island. — Church  of  the  Redeemer. 
Rev.  W.  R.  6.  Mellen,  J.  W.  Slmonton,  W.  T.  Johnson. 

Syracuse. — Unitarian  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  J.  L.  Bagg,  Mrs  J.  L.  Bagg. 

Trenton.— Reformed  Christian  Church. 
Rev.  Wm.  Silsbee,  M.  Moore,  ♦Miss  M.  Wells. 

Troy.— First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Geo.  H.  Young,  Robert  Greene,  Hon.  Thos.  Coleman. 
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THE   WORTH   OF  HEREAFTER. 


THE    SERMON 

Before   the    National   Oonference   of   TJnita- 
rian   and.   other  Christian   Churches, 

AT  SARATOGA,  SEPT.  15,  1S74. 

BY    ROBERT    COLLYEE, 


Hereafter  ye  shall  see  hetmen  opm. — John  i,  5L 

'It  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  are  mistaken  in  the  meaning 
we  attach  to  this  word  Hereafter.  We  have  shifted  the  ap- 
plication fmra  hither  to  yonder,  and  mean  by  Hereafter  There* 
Bfter,  so  that  when  you  hear  a  preacher  speak  of  the  great  or 
the  glorious,  or  the  awful  Hereafter,  you  know  he  is  speaking 
of  the  eternal  world,  and  not  of  this  we  live  in  now. 

For  if  you  will  take  a  concordance  and  examine  the  dozen 
or  80  of  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs,  you  will  sec  that 
even  those  who  are  bound  by  the  letter  of  tJio  Bible  are  not 
justified  in  this  interpretation  of  the  term.  The  emphasis 
lies  with  Time.  Whatever  the  promise  or  the  threat  ma}'^  be, 
the  impending  reward  or  doom,  it  is  Aereaftcr  you  are  to  look 
for  it.  When  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  speak  of  another 
world,  or  life,  their  meaning  as  a  rule  is  not  to  be  mistaken ; 
but  when  they  speak  of  this  Hereafter,  their  tlioughts  are  aa 
evidently  on  the  earth  as  their  feet  are,  and  they,  no  doubt,  of 
all  men  we  can  think  ofj  would  wonder  most  to  sec  how  far 
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religious  teachers  have  departed  from  the  simple  intention  of 
their  speech. 

Yet  it  is  not  hard  to  find  a  reason  for  this  transfer  of  the 
things  which  belong  to  this  life  over  to  another  and  better — 
or  worse.  It  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  religious  teaching 
which  has  steadily  held  that  the  life  we  now  live  is  of  no 
great  moment  except  as  a  prefsice  to  that  we  shall  live  when 
the  fashion  of  this  world  passes  away ;  so  that  men  should 
be  taught  to  feel  toward  this  world  as  I  remember  I  felt 
toward  the  miserable  craft  in  which  we  had  been  knocking 
about  for  a  month  on  the  Atlantic,  when  I  saw  the  shores  of 
Long  Island  standing  in  the  sun  and  clad  in  the  tender  green 
of  mid  May.  Our  great  teacher  gives  no  countenance  to  a 
thought  like  this.  When  he  takes  the  children  in  his  arms 
and  blesses  them,  he  does  not  speak  of  what  they  will  be^in 
another  world,  but  of  what  they  are  in  this.  He  is  not  think- 
ing of  disembodied  saints,  but  of  embodied  angels.  When, 
again,  he  stands  at  the  grave  of  his  friend,  he  does  not  speak 
to  those  about  him  of  the  everlasting  life  as  an  expectation, 
but  as  a  possession,  and  when  he  makes  a  personal  thing  of 
his  thought,  it  is  in  exact  accordance  with  his  teaching.  He 
clings  to  life  as  all  healthy  and  unworn  natures  do  now ;  this 
world  was  as  dear  to  his  heart  as  it  is  to  yours  and  mine. 
When  they  would  take  his  life  from  hiln  before  he  knows  it 
Ib  the  time  for  him  to  die,  he  hides  himself  away  and  will 
not  give  it  up. 

And  so  you  will  see  the  truth  I  want  to  touch.  Hereafter, 
not  merely  as  a  hope,  but  as  a  reality,  and  not  a  quality  of 
the  soul  alone,  but  of  the  whole  man  and  manhood.  That 
Hereafter  which  gathers  to  its  heart  all  that  has  been  and  is 
and  will  be ;  the  seed  time  and  summer  and  harvest ;  the  birth 
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and  life  and  death,  and  what  comes  after  death,  in  this  world, 
of  all  we  have  said  and  done ;  the  way  of  God  with  us  here, 
which  gives  such  worth  to  this  world  and  life  that  it  is  as 
foolish  and  vain  to  cry  down  the  present  existence  in  the  in- 
terest of  another^  as  it  would  be,  by  comparison,  for  that  man 
in  Western  N"ew  York  whose  land  I  saw  planted  thick  with 
rosea,  to  despise  the  plants  which  bring  him  this  summer  a 
wealth  of  fine  essences,  Ijecause  they  are  rooted  iu  compost 
and  set  about  with  thorns* 

For  we  can  ace  first  of  all  how  nature  hints  to  us  this  truth 
of  the  Hereafter  in  the  generations  of  men.  They  have  pub- 
lished a  book  just  now  in  Loudon  of  the  Korman  families  in 
England  together  with  their  kinsfolk  of  the  same  line  in 
America,  and  I  hear  it  is  quite  a  notable  book  as  a  revela- 
tign  of  this  fact  of  far  reaching  lines  of  Mfe.  But  there  are 
families  in  England  which  reach  back  away  beyond  the  con- 
quest, dwelling  in  the  old  localities  and  holding  on  to  the  old 
life,  so  that  from  father  to  son  natures  and  qualities  transmit 
themselves,  and  yon  can  see  a  man  ploughing  a  field  in  the 
reign  of  Victoria,  who,  but  for  his  costume  and  a  certain  gen- 
eral betterment,  is  hardly  to  be  known  from  the  man  who  was 
ploughing  the  same  field  in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor, 

I  have  a  friend  who  possesses  a  picture  of  his  grandfather. 
Alter  the  face  a  little;  and  the  dress,  and  you  can  hang  that 
picture  in  a  gallery  as  the  portrait  of  my  friend.  And  I  used 
to  notice  in  talking  witli  him,  that  when  he  got  excited 
he  would  use  a  very  curious  and  uncommon  word,  which 
seemed  to  clinch  his  speech.  One  day  he  leut  me  a  speech 
his  grands  ire  made  on  a  great  occasion,  and  there  I  found 
this  word  in  intense  piissages,  just  as  the  grandson  would  use  it. 
'*  Have  you  read  that  speech,"  I  said?     "No,"  he  answered, 
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^  'nor  any  speech  the  old  man  ever  made,  so  far  as  I  remember." 

Now  I  knew  the  father  of  my  friend.     We  used  to  dispute 

about  theology,  and  got  very  warm  sometimes.     You  may  be 

sure  that  I  never  heard  him  use  that  word  in  my  liife.     Here 

then,  in  a  simple  natural  sense,  is  a  hint  of  this  wonderful 

and  beautiful  law  of  the  Hereafter.     Out  of  the  mystery  the 

children  come  to  us,  bringing  with  them 

"  These  treasures  stored  by  generations  past, 
In  winding  cUambers  of  receptive  sense." 

Gloriously  the  world  opens  to  them ;  beautiful  and  fresh 
this  life  appears;  strong  and  sure  is  their  footing;  and 
deep  the  waters  at  which  they  drink.  They  have  what  we 
had.  Their  Here  is  our  Hereafter.  The  very  word  which 
locks  our  speech  (o  power  and  purpose,  insists  on  going  down 
with  all  the  rest,  and  death  has  no  dominion  over  any  thing 
which  has  won  the  right  to  live.  But  as  it  is  better  to  ennoble 
life,  than  to  transmit  it,  to  lift  it  up  than  merely  to  send  it 
on,  we  have  to  see  secondly  what  worth  may  lie  in  our  Here- 
after, as  an  influence  and  inspiration. 

In  Egypt,  now  and  then,  they  find  a  tomb,  in  which. a 
monarch  was  laid  thousands  of  years  ago,  together  with  his 
name  and  titles.  Then  some  man,  like  Bimsen,  will  trace  for 
you  the  tendencies  of  that  man's  life,  from  the  Here,  when  he 
wore  a  crown  and  held  a  sceptre,  to  the, Hereafter,  when  what 
is  left  of  the  mere  mortal  presence,  is  perliaps  about  to  be- 
come one  of  Mr.  Bamum's  properties,  to  be  hawked  round 
with  a  circus.  He  will  touch  the  influence  of  that  life  down 
through  the  millenniums,  and  show  you  here  the  light,  and 
there  the  shadow,  not  in  Egypt  only,  but  in  Palestine, 
Greece,  Rome,  Spain,  England,  and  over  here  to  America, 
so  that  some  gloom  or  glory,  some  hurt  or  healing,  flowing 
out  of  that  man's  life,  may  be  hidden  in  the  Bible  frt)m  which 
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I  road  my  l<?s8on,  and  in  the  home  from  which  T  came  to 
speak  to  you  io-night.  This  is  Hereafter  as  an  inflnence  and 
inBplriition — my  presence  in  the  world  in  which  there  may  he 
no  peraon  left  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Jenner  has  any  children  of  his  own  body  in  the  w  orld 
to-day,  but  if  you  could  strike  the  difference  between  the  num- 
bers that  died  of  small-pox  before  Jenncr's  time,  and  the 
numbers  that  die  now,  you  would  find  that  Jenner  had  one 
of  the  largest  families  ever  heard  of  since  the  world  etood  ; 
not  bom  of  hie  loins,  but  of  his  spirit;  not  bronght  into  the 
world  by  him,  but  prevented  by  him  from  leaving  it  before 
they  were  readj* ;  not  angels  by  brevet  of  death,  bnt  by  right 
of  birth  I  the  frnit  of  Jenner's  Hereafter.  It  appears  again,  that 
John  Howard  had  only  one  son.  He  was  of  the  sort  that 
take  to  a  prison  when  tliey  get  their  own  way,  as  natnmlly 
as  a  tish  takes  to  water.  It  was  the  woe  of  the  good  man*s  life 
to  have  such  a  son  ;  it  was  his  glory  to  turn  his  prison  fmm 
the  pow<*r  of  Satan  unto  God,  not  for  the  luckless  man  alone 
who  was  flei^h  of  his  flesh,  but  for  uncounted  millions,  after 
Howard  left  the  world. 

If  Stephenson's  family  had  endured,  again,  the  day  might 
have  come,  when  his  line  by  genealogj'  would  have  trundled 
a  wheelbarrow,  and  trudged  on  foot,  because  they  could  not 
pay  the  price  of  a  ride  on  the  rail  road.  But  that  cannot 
alter  the  tact  that  in  Stephenson's  Hereaft<'r,  those  who  are 
heirs  as  it  were  of  his  genius,  are  speeding  round  the  world 
in  Pullman  cars  and  grnmbling  at  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Or 
if  Morse  has  left  a  family,  one  of  his  line  may,  byo  and  bye, 
be  wading  over  the  prairie  to  say  to  the  friend  in  another 
section,  rejoice  with  nie,  for  a  man  child  is  bom ;  but  this 
does  not  alter  the  verity  that  ten  thousand  happy  fathers  use 
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the  lightning,  to  tell  their  folks  a  thousand  miles  away,  *^  It 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  fellows  ever  heard  of,  and  the 
mother  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected."  Neither  can  the  people 
sink  into  despair,  and  die,  as  they  did  in  the  old  days,  when 
the  angel  standing  with  one  foot  in  the  sea,  and  another  on 
the  land,  cries  to  the  famishing  multitudes.  The  steamers 
are  racing  over  the  ocean  with  a  million  bushels  of  grain.  I 
saw  somewhere  lately,  that  Luther's  children,  after  the  flesh, 
had  gone  over  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Then  they  are  not 
Luther's  children ;  but  he  ip  your  father  and  mine,  and  of 
millions  of  our  stamp,  who  don't  know  how  to  join  the 
church  of  Rome  if  we  wanted  to.  Charles  Wesley's  chil- 
dren went  the  same  way,  but  what  is  that  to  those  who  sing 
his  mighty  psalms,  and  become  the  psalms  they  sing.  John 
Wesley  had  no  children,  no  home,  and  no  wife,  as  I  under- 
stand what  a  wife  should  be;  but  John  Wesley  lives  in 
myriads  of  homes,  and  the  wives  are  not  to  be  numbered, 
who  would  be  hindermeets  instead  of  helpmeets,  had  he  not 
begotten  them  of  his  spirit.  He  tried,  poor  man,  to  be  a 
good  husband.  I  doubt  whether  he  succeeded,  or  whether  he 
had  any  right  to  expect  to  succeed ;  for  it  seems  to  me,  that 
when  a  man  spends  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year  away  from 
his  wife,  even  in  preaching,  he  may  be  a  saint,  but  he  is  not 
a  good  husband.  But  if  you  know  Methodism  as  well  as  I  do, 
you  know  that  the  housebonds  are  past  all  telling  whom,  John 
Wesley  has  turned  from  ropes  of  sand  to  three  fold  cords, 
which  cannot  be  broken,  holding  in  their  loving  clasp  wife, 
children,  home,  earth  and  heaven.  Milton's  daughters  after 
the  flesh,  flouted  him.  Milton's  daughters  after  the  spirit, 
worship  him.  Robert  Bums  after  the  flesh,  has  not  a  man  or 
woman  left,  to  sing  the  song  to  Mary  in  heaven.     Robert 
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Bums  after  the  spirit,  gathers  his  children  to  his  ceDtenary,  a 
hundred  thousand  strong.  Washington  has  no  great  grand- 
child to  look  out  at  us  from  under  the  mask,  but  I,  for  one, 
take  no  stock  in  the  covert  humor,  even  some  Americans 
think  they  find,  when  they  hear  the  elder  generation  call 
Washington  the  Father  of  his  country. 

You  see  then,  what  I  mean  by  this  Hereafter,  as  an  influence 
and  inspiration.  There  is  a  nobler  fatherhood  and  mother- 
hood than  this  we  touch  in  outward  forms.  Hereafter  on  this 
planet,  ia  mine  and  yours,  no  matter  what  we  may  say  or  do- 
I  may  cry  in  some  sad  stress  of  the  soul,  I  wish  I  wei-e  dead, 
but  I  do  not  die  in  dying,  any  more  than  the;  plants  die,  that 
wither  in  this  latter  summer,  and  sshake  out  t\mv  seeds,  and 
send  them  flying  on  the  wind,  to  light  and  spring  again,  and 
blossom  far  and  wide  over  the  world. 

In  the  Cathedral,  the  priest  holds  up  the  wafer  before  the 
kneeling  multitude,  and  because  Jesus  said  this  is  my  body, 
and  this  my  blood — it  is  very  God,  they  say,  as  they  bow  and 
smite  their  breasts.  Shall  we  answer  that  smiting  with  a 
sneer?  Is  there  no  grain  of  truth  in  this  most  venerable  and 
heart  felt  ciy  of  the  greater  half  of  Christendom  ?  Surely, 
we  also  may  agree  to  this,  whether  we  walk  by  reason  or  by 
&ithj  that  the  real  presence  of  the  son  of  God,  whom  they 
mistake  for  very  God,  is  there  as  they  pniy.  He  has  touL^hcd 
that  bread  and  that  multitude,  and  all  bread  and  all  multi- 
tudes, within  the  whole  wide  ring  of  Christendom ;  for  when 
he  said  to  his  friends,  *•  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world,"  he  told  no  mere  local  truth  of  man  to 
man,  or  ghost  to  ghost.  He  told  tliis  grand  divine  truth  of 
his  Hereafter,  of  that  pervading  and  enduring  personal  pres- 
ence as  an  influence  and  inspiration  wliich  we  recognize  as  the 
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most  potent  power  for  good  that  ever  touched  the  world 
through  the  human  form  and  spirit.  And  so  it  is  in  our  own 
degree  with  us  all.  My  real  presence  also  poisons  or  sanc- 
tifies the  bread  and  wine,  and  touches  men  to  prayers  or  to 
blasphemies  when  Here  burgeons  and  blossoms  into  Hereafter. 
They  show  you  among  the  old  archives  curious  deeds  of  the 
middle  ages  on  which  a  man  has  set  his  mark  while  the  wax 
was  seething,  and  there  it  is ;  in  a  time  that  has  forgotten  the 
man,  the  seal  mark  gives  worth  to  the  deed  and  fastens  titles 
in  a  court  of  law.  So  death  merely  sets  the  mark  on  the 
plastic  substance  of  life,  and  then  for  ever  it  hardens  with  the 
yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  all  things  true,  once  more,  that 
this  Hereafter  for  you  and  me  is  not  left  to  drift  on  a  tide  of 
chance,  so  that  any  seed  of  worth  there  may  be  in  us  will 
come  to  some  such  hapless  end  as  the  fruit  of  a  palm  tree 
drifting  down  the  gulf  stream  to  cranny  in  an  iceberg.  Once 
really  alive  with  this  life  of  God  which  quickened  the  great 
men  I  have  mentioned  for  illustration  in  all  these  ways,  then 
we  are  as  sure  to  give  that  life  to  others  as  fire  kindles  fire. 
It  is  here  indeed  that  we  touch  the  most  invaluable  secret  of 
our  Hereafter.  The  grace  and  glory  of  the  world  to  come 
on  this  planet  depends  not  only  on  the  mighty  souls  which 
challenge  the  reverence  and  love  of  the  ages,  but  on  hosts  of 
humble  and  obscure  people  who  will  never  be  heard  of  any 
more  fifty  years  afl^er  they  are  dead,  as  we  say,  and  gone. 
I  saw  just  now  in  Colorado  how  the  land  by  the  great  streams 
managed  to  keep  itself  fresh  and  fruitful,  while  out  on  the 
plain  it  was  gray  dust.  JBut  they  have  got  a  plan  of  dykes 
and  ditches  by  which  they  train  these  water  floods  away  out 
over  the  dusty  desert,  so  that  every  plant  and  hill  of  com  shall 
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have  its  tiny  runnel,  and  now  for  many  miles  from  the  great 
streams  the  land  is  beautiful  with  shade  trees  and  corn,  and 
the  little  runnels  hold  the  secret  of  the  blessing  as  surely  as  . 
the  great  streams.  So  it  is  with  these  waters  of  life  in  such 
channels  as  we  can  make  from  Here  to  Hereafter.  It  b  the 
merest  infidelity  to  imagine  that  any  worthy  thing  I  am  doing 
for  God  and  my  kind  will  be  lost  out  of  life  when  the  brain 
that  planned,  and  the  hand  that  wrought  it,  is  a  pinch  of  dust. 
I  can  order  my  name  cut  on  a  ten  thousand  dollar  monument 
of  Quincy  granite,  in  letters  two  inches  deep,  and  in  a  few 
years  men  may  say,  who  was  that  man?  and  there  will  be  no 
answer.  Or  I  can  miss  dear  CMrles  Lamb's  exquisite  beatitude 
of  doing  good  by  stealth,  and  then  being  found  out ;  but 
neither  is  that  the  question.  If  in  my  nature,  in  any  form  or 
by  any  name,  I  hold  the  truth  and  life  of  God,  fettered  or  free, 
then  the  Hereafter  saves  that  salvage  from  the  wreck  of  mat- 
ter, and  the  crown  of  Mount  Mansfield  does  not  more  surely 
insist  on  being  decked  with  blue  hills,  than  the  Hereafter 
insists  on  holding  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  my  life,  thotigh 
the  world  can  no  more  guess  its  genesis  than  I  can  guess  how 
the  first  flower  came  there  to  glass  the  azure  and  toss  itself  in 
the  wind  all  summer  long. 

I  have  a  picture  in  my  study  of  the  noblest  church  in  Eng- 
land. It  possesses  a  splendid  history  through  many  centuries, 
and  at  the  head  of  this  history  stand  the  archbishops  with  a 
few  nobles  who  gave  great  treasures  to  rear  the  glorious  pile. 
But  within  a  few  years  a  curious  book  has  been  printed  from 
the  records  of  the  church,  in  which  you  can  find  the  names  of 
hogts  of  humble  folk,  who  gave  their  pence  or  marks,  who 
cut  a  capital,  or  carved  a  stall,  or  first  laid  stone  on  stone  for 
the  love  of  God^  and  died ;  while  thousands  more  have  left  no 
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record  fet  all  of  work  as  noble  and  beautiful  as  ever  was  done. 
Yet  there  stands  the  pile,  lifting  its  pinnacles  and  flashing 
.  back  the  sun  from  its  golden  windows  across  the  great  coun- 
try, and  seen  in  tender  visions  of  home  by  the  men  of 
Yorkshire  wherever  they  wander  about  the  world,  with  some 
such  strain  of  the  heart  as  was  felt  in  the  old  time,  when 
Israel  remembered  Zion  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon.  Now  what 
man  who  carved  a  stone  or  laid  one  for  that  church,  has  not 
been  caught  by  what  he  did  and  lifted  by  it  into  the  Hereafter? 
His  free  mason  mark  is  on  his  work  five  centuries  after  he 
got  done  with  it  all,  and  binds  him  fast  to  his  share  of  the 
gloiy  and  the  praise.  And  is  hot  this  the  truth,  I  ask,  about 
the  church  built  without  the  sound  of  axe  or  hammer — about 
your  poor  little  bit  of  it,  and  mine  ?  It  is  Here  now  with  us  and 
we  are  in  the  thick  of  the  ruck  and  shai'd,  but  the  time  must 
come  when  it  will  be  Hereafter.  And  as  to-day  we  see  how 
the  great  treasure  of  the  elder  time  has  been  gathered  and 
transmitted  by  great  souls  whose  names  all  men  know,  and 
by  humble  and  obscure  folk  who  were  content  to  work  in  a 
dim  little  comer,  to  set  no  great  store  on  what  they  did,  but 
trust  it  all  to  God  and  go  their  way  with  their  little  bundle, 
crying,  perhaps,  as  they  carried  it  in. 

Full  well  I  know  I  have  more  tares  than  wheat; 
Brambles  and  flowers,  dry  stalks  and  withered  leaves. 
Wherefore  T  blush  and  weep  as  at  thy  feet ; 
I  kneel  down  reverently  and  repeat, 
Master,  behold  my  sheaves. 

So  it  must  be  with  every  clean  stroke  out  of  a  clean  heart ; 
for,  indeed,  there  is  an  apostolic  succession — ^not  that 
about  which  they  make  such  ado  in  the  Cathedrals  and  Coun- 
cils of  what  they  call  the  church.  It  is  this  transmission  from 
heart  to  heart  and  soul  to  soul,  through  far  reaching  ages  of 
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the  everlasting  life.  The  Pope  may  have  it,  and  the  Arch- 
bishops, and  all  the  Bishops  down  to  Brother  Qieney,  and  I 
hope  they  have ;  but  I  know  those  have  it,  men,  women  and 
children,  great  and  small,  who  can  take  hold  of  human  souls 
in  this  fashion  and  kindle  them  by  the  holy  spirit  of  God  and 
the  human  spirit  of  his  son,  to  a  nobler  and  sweeter  life. 

It  is  clear  to  me  once  more,  that  this  question  of  the  worth 
of  my  Hcrtrnfter,  docs  uot  turn  on  the  ub^olute  perfection 
outward  and  inward  of  what  I  do,  but  on  its  intrmsic  and 
mdicul  worth  at  the  core.  If  my  life  and  life's  work  be  rot- 
ten, then,  though  I  believe  in  the  ingathering  of  all  other 
souls  and  the  demonstration  somehow  of  their  worth  to  the 
world,  I  have  no  hope  for  my  self »  But  if  at  the  heart  of  all 
there  b  soundness  and  wortli,  there  may  be  a  mighty  load  of 
hugks  and  chaff  about  me  ;  but  the  grain  will  tell  at  last  and 
the  chaff  pass  away.  When  the  first  man  was  stirred  from 
above  to  tneklo  the  wild  wheat  he  found  about  his  cabin,  and 
see  what  could  be  done  with  it,  he  got  no  such  result  as  I 
saw  in  July,  on  the  St,  Vrain  in  Colorado,  but  he  got  some- 
thing which  could  never  go  back  to  wild  grass  agitin,  because 
the  whole  Hereafter  was  pledged  to  see  after  the  perfecting  of 
that  poor  husky  substance  of  worth,  and  that  work  could 
never  fiiil  any  more  than  the  sun  can  fail  out  of  heaven. 
So  the  question  lies  not  in  the  perfection,  but  in  the  heart  of 
goodness — in  the  indomitjible  endeavor,  on  my  part  and 
youi's,  to  see  to  the  reality  and  honesty  of  worth  lying  with- 
in all  our  imperiections,  and  then  trusting  to  that  sure  law  of 
the  Hereafter,  which  sets  the  whole  worthy  world  to  work, 
bringing  the  wheat  to  a  full  perfection,  and  fighting  the  Cana- 
da thistle  wMh  steel  and  fii'e. 

When  I  was  in  Lawrence,  once^  I  went  through  a  factory, 
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and  there  I  saw  how  they  got  the  scurf  and  thrums  from  the 
surface  of  their  webs.  They  made  a  line  of  fire  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  cloth,  then  they  passed  the  surface  of  the  web 
swiftly  over  this  fire,  and  it  burnt  away  whatever  was  extrin- 
sic and  worthless,  and  left  the  heart  of  goodness  clean  and 
whole.  And  what  would  happen,  I  said  to  a  friend  who  was 
with  me,  if  the  machine  which  holds  your  cloth  should  stop? 
Then,  he  answered,  the  web  would  be  ruined ;  but  those  wheels 
are  made  to  go,  you  see,  just  as  fast  and  as  long  as  we  need 
them,  and  do  their  work  clean  and  true,  so  there  is  no 
danger  at  all  of  burning  what  we  want  to  save.  And 
so,  I  said  in  my  heart,  it  must  be  with  the  substance  of  worth 
in  our  human  life.  The  mills  of  God  move  on,  and  the 
fires  of.  God  bum  to  the  perfect  adjustment  of  that  prov- 
idence which  clears  away  the  "scum  and  dross,"  and  leaves 
the  web  unscathed,  and  on  neither  hats  nor  hosen,  at  last,  is 
the  smell  of  fire.  It  is  Paul's  word,  I  see,  come  true  in  a 
Cotton  Mill.  "Every  man's  "work  shall  be  made  manifest, 
for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall  be  revealed  by 
fire,  and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is." 
Is  it  our  endeavor  to  make  this  web  of  life  sound  and  whole 
in  the  warp  and  woof?  Then,  as  I  see  this  law  of  the  Here- 
after, this  is  what  we  may  expect ;  only  when  it  is  rotten  and 
worthless,  and  we  know  it,  and  mean  it,  is  there  no  hope  ex- 
cept as  we  watch  with  the  seer, 

Where  on  the  glimmering  limit,  far  withdrawn 
God  makes  himself  an  awfUl  rose  of  daw^n. 

And  so  because  all  this  is  true,  not  only  of  the  per- 
sonal life  but  of  that  vaster  life  in  which  men  are  made  one 
for  some  great  and  sacred  purpose,  we  are  justified  in  the 
position  we  have  been  compelled  to  take  for  truth  and  ftt^e- 
dom  in  the  church  of  God. 
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We  had  a  grand  picture  in  Chicago,  before  the  fire,  entitled 
Italy  and  America — ^two  marble  figures,  women  of  course, 
for  when  your  man  of  genius  wanta  to  idealize  a  iiatiou,  ho 
always  paints  a  woman.  Italy  was  looking  back  with  sad 
dark  eyes  into  the  past,  America,  with  clear  gray  eyes — 
woman's  gray  touched  with  sapphire — into  the  future,  Italy 
saw  a  sunset ;  Americva,  the  dawn-  Italy  a  land  streVkm  with 
the  wrerks  of  old  glories ;  America  the  moniing  land  pearled 
with  dew,  and  clean,  Italy  seemed  tired  as  she  stood  there 
leaning  on  an  Etruscan  tomb,  with  antique  broidercd  robes 
about  her ;  America  stood  in  starry  robes,  poised  for  a  jour- 
uey.  And  yet  they  touched  each  other  as  sisters  will,  only 
you  could  see  how  the  daw^n  beckoned  the  one  away,  while 
sunset  and  the  old  memories  held  the  other  back,  and  that 
each  influence  in  the  end  would  be  sure  to  hold  its  owti,  I 
often  went  to  look  at  that  picture,  because  I  thought  I  could 
read  within  its  lights  and  shadows  a  lesson  the  painter,  per- 
haps, never  suspected.  It  wai^i  a  pamble  to  me  of  the  worth 
of  There  to  Here^  and  Here  to  Hereafter,  in  the  religious 
thought  and  life,  and  of  our  true  place*  For  we  also  art> 
looking  at  the  dawn  in  a  morning  land,  fresh  and  clean  w^ith 
the  dew  on  it.  The  light  in  our  eyes  is  the  gray  of  prophecy 
rather  than  the  brown  of  retrospection,  and  if  we  are  true  to 
our  election,  we  only  rest  on  God  and  that  inward  life  which 
holds  the  secret  of  the  ^eat  day's  march.  Yet  we  touch  those 
who  have  the  backward  look,  tendcriy.  The  tombs  are  ai4 
sacred  to  us  in  their  own  measure  and  meaning  as  the  cradles, 
only  we  know  that  the  tombs  never  can  be  what  the  cra- 
dles are  ;  deck  them  as  we  will  with  flowers,  water  tiiem  with 
tears,  they  hold  only  what  ft  as  been  ;  but  w^hat  will  be  looks 
out  at  us  from  the  cradles  when  we  return  to  the  living  from 
the  dead. 
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Finally,  we  must  not  doubt  that  this  Hereafter  will  be  ours 
as  well  as  theirs  who  reap  from  our  sowing — ^that  what  we 
know  not  now  we  shall  know  Hereafter  in  some  quick,  close 
way,  which  lies  as  yet  in  the  heart  of  the  mystery,  but  is 
waiting  till  our  change  comes,  to  stand  all  radiant  in  the  sun 
of  heaven.  For  I  like  not  the  thought  that  I  have  done  with 
life  down  here  when  I  have  done  with  earth  and  time.  This 
new  world  to  which  I  came  so  long  ago  could  never  have  been 
the  blessed  place  it  has  been  to  me,  had  I  not  been  able  to 
keep  close  watch  of  those  I  love  in  the  old  world,  and  still  to 
be  identified  with  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  to  see  also,  how 
the  dear  old  world  is  gradually  shaking  herself  free  from  her 
hurts  and  hindrances,  and  moving  on  in  parallels  with  us 
toward  a  better  day.  Neither  can  I  find  any  reason  for  this 
isolation  and  forgetting  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  deli- 
cate hints  Jesus  feels  free  to  give  those  about  him  of  the  life 
in  the  world  to  come,  there  is  always  a  strain  of  personal  in- 
terest and  concern  in  them  after  he  has  gone  away,  even 
while  he  insists  on  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  leaving  them 
more  and  more  to  God.  And  when  after  his  departure  they 
have  fairly  caught  his  thought,  it  is  close  to  the  line  of  this 
personal  concern ;  it  is  a  spiritual  presence  to  Paul,  still  it  is 
a  presence  full  of  a  deep  concern  in  what  is  going  on ;  it  is 
not  a  pervading  essence,  but  a  living  soul.  This  again  has 
been  the  steadfast  faith  of  those  who  have  caught  his  spirit 
through  aU  these  ages.  Overlaid  with  error,  clothed  upon 
with  impossibilities,  this  has  still  been  the  steady  faith  of  the 
Christian  church,  from  the  Catacombs  to  the  noon  day  prayer 
meetings  that  he  keeps  ti-ack  of;  his  Hereafter,  and  that  of  the 
far  reaching  influence  of  his  saviourship,  still  reach  upward  in 
his  heart.    And  so  it  seems  again  of  all  things  true  to  me,  that 
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the  way  in  which  the  original  truth  has  been  snarled  and 
twisted,  God  help  us,  in  its  way  through  time,  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  simple  intention  which  lies  in  the  origi- 
nal thought,  neither  should  we  give  this  scripture  a  pri- 
vate interpretation,  but  rather  understand,  that  as  he  keeps 
track  of  this  world  and  life  to  which  he  has  given  such  a 
divine  worth,  so  shall  we  each  in  his  own  way.  So  that  Han- 
dcFs  heaven,  while  the  world  stands,  will  not  lie  in  scoring 
new  Messiahs  of  a  grander  sweep  and  more  exquisite  hannony 
for  the  angels ;  but  in  witnessing  the  transfiguration  of  the 
multitudes  of  earth  as  they  arc  lifted  up  on  the  wings  of  his 
genius  and  make  melody  in  their  hearts  unto  God,  Lu- 
ther's heaven  will  not  Ijc  in  eternal  visions  of  the  new 
reaches  of  the  doctrine  of  justitication  by  faith,  but  in  keep- 
ing close  to  the  ever  ot>ening  and  growing  worth  of  the 
harvests  which  are  still  springing  from  the  wild  days  in  which 
he  went  forth  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed-  And  Burns, 
pour  fellow,  waiting  to  be  cleansed  from  the  scurf  and  thninas, 
will  find  at  last  bis  heaven  in  hearing  from  the  lips  of  men 
and  women  such  poems  as  his  Cottars  Saturday  Night,  and  the 
lyrics  and  idyls  that  lift  the  souk  that  sing  them  to  a  loftier 
and  sweeter  humanity  than  he  himself  could  ever  attaiu. 

So  shall  we  all,  I  trust,  and  in  my  beat  moments  fairly 
believe,  keep,  in  the  better  world,  a  keen  and  constant  inter- 
est in  whatever  worth  has  come  to  it  through  our  living,  when 
Here,  becomes  Hereafter ;  touch  its  meaning  in  a  nearer  way» 
and  watch  how  it  falls  into  line  with  the  infinite  harmonies  of 
providence  and  grace. 

In  Amsterdam,  old  Evelyn  says,  *'I  went  to  hear  the  bells, 
but  being  close  to  them  as  they  were  struck  by  the  master^  I 
could  only  hear  a  babel  of  sounds,  while  all  over  the  citj'  they 
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were  listening  to  chimes  struck  to  fine  harmonies.*'  It  is  our 
trouble  to-day,  turn  where  we  will  the  clash  and  clang  of  the 
world  smites  us.  We  are  too  near  the  bells.  But  discord  to 
us  is  harmony  to  the  master  -who  stands  with  us ;  and  as 
Evelyn  knew  by  faith  that  over  the  city  every  stroke  fell  into 
its  place  and  blended  into  music,  so  by  faith  we  know  that 
when  Here  becomes  Hereafter,  we  shall  be  satisfied ;  for 

"  Surely  the  day  is  on  our  aide, 
And  heaven,  and  the  sacred  nan. 
Surely  the  stars,  and  the  bright 
Immemorial,  inscrutable,  iiigbt; 
Yea  the  darkness— because  of  the  lights- 
Is  no  darkness  at  all,  but  blooms  as  a  bower  sld« 
When  the  winter  is  over  and  done,'* 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 

BT  THE  OHAIRXAir, 

REV.    EDWARD    EVERETT    HALE, 

OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Council  of  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other 
Christian  Churches  has  the  honor  to  report : — 

That  a  larger  number  of  the  societies  of  the  Unitarian  body  have 
been  invited  to  this  Conference  than  we  have  ever  summoned  before. 
The  rule  of  the  Council  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  to  invite  all  societies 
which  have  been  invited  before,  and  all  which  express  a  wish  to  be 
invited.  The  increasing  distrust  of  dogmatic  formulas  results  every 
year  in  the  creation  of  new  independent  churches,  which  will  not  con- 
nect themselves  with  those  large  religious  bodies  which  claim  a  right 
of  supervision  over  the  doctrines  taught  in  separate  churches.  The 
Council  had  supposed  that  some  such  independent  churches  might  be 
inclined  to  join  in  the  discussions  and  in  the  action  of  this  Conference, 
— which  has  no  ri^ht  to  criticisG  the  faith  or  formulas  of  the  churches 
which  compose  it, — ami  which  acknowledges  their  entire  freedom  to 
make  any  articles  of  belief  wliich  they  may  chooie,  or  to  niaHe  none, 
if  they  coQsider  arlieles  of  belief  a  so  are  aod  stumbliag*block.  This 
ConfereDce  has  alwaya  been  favored  with  the  presence  of  *  ^  other 
churches,"  not  Unitarian  in  name,  and  perhaps  not  in  dogma.  Most 
of  the  Local  Conferences  are  ao  formed.  In  the  hope  of  enlarging 
the  number  of  such  churches  in  free  communion  with  us,  by  whose 
sympathy  and  counsel  we  might  be  helped,  the  Council  gave  notice 
early  in  the  summer  that  invitations  would  be  sent  to  any  independent 
church,  or  any  other  church,  which  might  wish  to  be  present  by  del- 
egates here.  Several  churches,  not  Unitarian,  are  in  attendance  in 
answer  to  invitations  thus  sent.  The  Iowa  State  Association  of  the 
"^Churches  of  Christ,*' — compriiiing  about  twenty  independent  church- 
es,— ^is  so  represented  here.     And  the  Free  Lutheran  Conference  of 
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Missouri  has  acknowledged  our  invitation  courteouslj,  and  expressed 
its  desire  to  be  present  by  its  delegates. 

But  the  number  of  such  churches  is  not  so  large  as  we  could  wish. 
Yet  it  would  probably  be  acknowledged  on  all  sides  that  the  general 
drift  of  opinion  and  sentiment  at  this  time  among  thoughtful  or  con- 
scientious people  is  opposed  to  the  efforts  bj  which  churches  try  to 
restrain  the  speculative  opinions  of  their  members,  or  bj  which  synods 
of  whatever  name  try  to  restrain  the  opinions  or  dictate  the  formulas 
of  belief  of  the  churches  which  are  connected  with  them.  Men  are 
coming  to  understand  that  unless  the  service  of  God  is  perfect  fi;«edom 
it  is  not  God's  service  at  all,  and  that  the  presence  of  any  task-master 
between  God  and  His  child  is  but  ah  usurped  interference,  which 
promotes  in  no  case  the  welfare  of  the  child,  or  the  purity  or  energy 
of  the  service.  The  great  communions  of  Christians  which  succeed 
in  doing  God's  work  in  the  world,  and  bringing  in  His  kingdom,  seem 
to  succeed  in  proportion  as  they  waive  any  supposed  right  of  interfer- 
ing or  interposing  in  the  affairs  of  the  several  churches  which  are 
united  in  their  organization.  It  is,  for  instance,  half  a  century  since 
it  was  observed  that  the  thunders  of  the  Church  of  £ngland  slept. 
They  have  slept  ever  since,  as  they  had  slept  long  before.  That 
church  never  excommunicates  any  one. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  we  cannot  go  farther,  and  say  that,  while  this 
is  the  general  drift  of  the  sentiment  and  conviction  of  thoughtful  peo 
pie,  all  the  great  assemblies  of  the  church,  of  whatever  name,  recog 
nize  in  practice  this  drift  of  sentiment  and  conviction.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  the  general  impression  regarding  such  assemblies  is  that  they 
meet,  like  the  societies  formed  by  children,  only  to  revise  and  amend 
Iheir  own  constitutions ;  or,  perhaps,  to  call  up  for  trial  and  discipline 
offending  members  of  their  own  bodies.  The  world  will  not  go  long 
to  physicians  who  are  always  at  work  in  the  healing  of  their  own 
families.  And  in  proportion  as  the  assembling  of  a  Greneral  Council, 
of  whatever  kind,  is  supposed  to  imply  internal-  diseases  which  need 
cure,  in  that  proportion  will  such  assemblies  cease  to  interest  the  per- 
sons who  are  within  or  the  persons  who  are  without  the  denomination 
thus  disordered.  The  scandal  of  such  an  assembly  as  the  Council  of 
Trent  was  reason  enough  to  dissuade  the  Roman  Church  from  calling 
another  council  for  three  hundred  years. 

The  '^National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Ckristiaii 
Churches ''  consists  of  churches  which  are  either  Independent  or  CoO" 
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gregational  in  their  methods,  and  which  would  tolerate  no  interference 
from  any  quarter  with  their  forms,  their  methods,  or  their  creeds. 
They  have  united  here  in  the  certainty  that  in  such  union  they  will 
stimulate  the  churches  to  the  largest  exertion  in  Christian  faith  and 
work ;  and  in  the  conviction  that  there  are  evils  and  short-comings  all 
around  us,  which  our  united  endeavor  will  do  more  to  cure  than  could 
our  separate  exertions.  Here  is  a  conference,  then,  which  has  no 
discipline  to  administer,  and  no  rebels  to  compel.  It  hears  the  reports 
of  the  methods  of  its  several  parts,  in  the  hope  that  thus  every  part  of 
its  organization  ^'  may  be  energized  and  quickened."  But  if  it  should 
disapprove  of  these  methods,  it  has  no  reproaches  to  offer.  They 
must  be  judged  by  their  fruits,  like  all  other  branches  of  the  Christian 
vine. 

The  Council  has  no  need  to  make  this  statement  to  those  churches 
which  have  always  been  united  in  this  Conference.  But  by  way  of 
welcome  to  those  "  other  churches "  who  meet  with  us  for  the  first 
time,  and  by  way  of  announcing  to  the  public  what  we  do  not  try  to 
do,  as  well  as  what  we  mean  to  accomplish,  it  seems  best  to  make  in 
the  outset  this  statement  as  to  the  difference  between  this  Conference 
and  most  general  councils  of  religious  communions. 

The  Council  have  arranged,  as  at  the  last  biennial  Conference,  that 
the  secretaries  of  Local  Conferences  shall  present  in  person  the  reports 
in  detail  of  the  missionary  and  other  work  of  their  several  bodies. 
These  reports,  with  those  of  the  missionary  societies,  will  occupy  the 
most  of  to-day,  and  will  open  the  whole  question  of  the  influence  of 
the  Unitarian  body  and  the  independent  churches  in  the  religious  life 
of  this  country.  The  fulness  of  these  reports  makes  it  unnecessary 
for  the  Council  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  methods  adopted  in  the  sev- 
eral churches.  They  ask  for  them  the  most  careful  attention  of  the 
Conference.  The  different  secretaries  have  been  severely  restricted  in 
time.  Yet  we  are  sure  that  the  condensed  accounts  which  they  pre- 
sent of  missionary  activity  and  church  work  will  present  suggestions 
of  value  to  any  association  or  congregation  represented  here. 

It  remains  for  the  Council  to  give  some  account  of  its  own  work, 
and  the  enterprises  specially  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Con- 
ference. It  is  probably  true  that  the  history  of  liberal  Christianity 
might  be  traced  with  as  much  interest  in  some  other  quarters,  for  the 
progress  of  liberty  in  religion,  and  the  triumphs  of  religion  wherever 
man  is  left  in  liberty,  have  been  illustrated  within  a  few  years  past  in 
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Other  communions  than  ours.  Even  the  Roman  Church  makes  its 
contribution  to  the  history  of  those  triumphs.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land adds  hers.  Her  daughter  in  America  has  given  birth  to  a  new- 
born church  which  rejects  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  returns  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  that  ascribed  to  the  apostles.  Our  friends  the  Baptists  seek 
for  open  communion  ;  and  if  we  rightly  understand  that  part  of  the 
Congregational  body  which  was  once  Calvinistic,  it  is  tired  of  the 
Plymouth  platform,  and  seeks  more  generous  measures  of  enlarging 
its  fellowship.  The  time  may  come  when  it  will  believe  what  John 
Robinson  believed,  that  God  has  always  more  light  and  more  truth  to 
come  out  of  his  Holy  Word.  The  Presbyterian  Church,  in  a  great 
example,  has  shown  its  unwillingness  to  condemn  free  inquirers  for 
heresy.  We  may  add  that  on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  our  great  martyr,  Priestley,  the  city  which  destroyed  his  laboratory 
and  drove  him  from  his  home,  united  in  solemn  service  to  unveil  and 
consecrate  his  statue.  It  is  not  the  proper  business  of  the  Council, 
however,  to  trace  the  gratifying  progress  of  the  liberty  of  conscience 
in  the  work  of  other  religious  bodies.  Strictly  speaking,  we  have 
only  to  give  the  history  of  our  own  successes  and  failures. 

The  National  Conference  dates  from  a  call  made  on  the  Unitarian 
Churches  in  December,  1864,  to  assemble  in  convention  in  New  York 
in  the  month  of  April  following.  It  grew  out  of  a  general  wish  to 
give  more  energy  to  the  missions  and  charities  of  the  churches,  to 
prepare  for  the  new  duties  which  the  reopening  of  the  Southern  States 
would  offer,  and  especially  to  strengthen  the  churches  by  the  sympathy 
of  a  common  life.  We  needed  also  to  maintain  some  such  general 
organization  as  might  enable  us  to  confer  with  other  bodies,  and, 
indeed,  to  defend  our  churches  and  other  institutions  from  unfair 
attack.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  all  persons  who  joined  in  this 
organization  of  the  Unitarian  Church  probably  looked  forward  to  a 
closer  sympathy  between  all  the  freer  communions  of  the  church,  and 
hoped  that  in  such  closer  sympathy  the  dangers  of  sect  or  schism 
might  be  materially  reduced  ;  and  that  what  men  call  fellowship  be- 
tween different  denominations  might  be  made  more  sure. 

AimOCH   COLLEGE. 

The  first  important  enterprise  which  the  new  Conference  attempted 
was  the  reorganization  and  endowment  of  Antioch  College,  in  Ohio. 
It  appealed  to  the  Unitarian  Churches  for  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  this  purpose,  and  collected  a  larger  sum.     A  Board  of  Trua- 
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tees  was  appointed,  in  the  interests  of  freedom  from  sectarian 
distinctions.  This  Board  has.  carried  on  the  college  efficiently  and 
successfully.  It  is  gaining  a  larger  reputation  and  influence  for  high 
scholarship  and  earnest  purpose  with  every  year,  and  may  be  ranked 
among  our  leading  institutions  of  learning.  At  very  low  expense,  it 
offers  to  young  men  and  women  from  all  pai^  of  the  country  an  edu- 
cation which  is  thorough  and  of  a  high  standard,  while  it  covers  a 
wide  range,  and  it  assures  to  them,  also,  in  the  midst  of  elevating 
moral  and  religious  influences  and  associations,  complete  freedom  from 
the  bondage  or  claims  of  sect  or  religious  party.  The  tendency  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  is,  undoubtedly,  to  discountenance  sectarian  distinc- 
tions in  college  government.  The  folly  of  such  oversight  is  now  quite 
generally  understood.  There  are  now  many  colleges  which  appoint 
the  most  competent  professors  they  can  find,  without  excluding  a  can- 
didate because  he  is  a  Unitarian  or  a  Universalist.  It  is  believed  that 
nine  years  ago  Antioch  College  and  Harvard  University  were  the  only 
two  institutions  in  the  country  so  fearless.  The  Unitarian  Church, 
and  this  Conference  which  represents  it,  have  always  protested  against 
the  narrow  claims  of  sectarian  education. 

Since  Antioch  College  was  founded  it  has  graduated  one  hundred 
and  thirty  students.  Probably  twenty  times  as  many  students  have 
taken  partial  courses  there.  Of  those  graduates  thirteen  are  now 
superintendents  of  education  in  different  cities  or  states.  Twelve  are 
presidents  of  colleges,  or  principals  of  academies,  or  normal  schools, 
ten  are  ministers  of  churches,  and  as  many  as  sixty  the  mothers  of 
families. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  Conference  at  its  second  meeting 
was  the  arrangement  of  the  subdivisions  of  our  church  into  a  series  of 
fifteen  Local  Conferences,  for  the  quickening  of  the  sympathy  between 
the  churches,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  what  may  be  called  home 
missionary  work.  To  carrying  out  these  arrangements  our  lamented 
friend,  Charles  Lowe,  lent  himself  with  all  his  ardor  and  executive 
skill.  The  result  has  been  most  happy.  With  the  frequent  meeting 
of  the  Local  Conferences  the  annual  meeting  of  this  body  became 
unnecessary,  and  its  conventions  were  made  biennial. 

LOCAL  COXFERENCES. 

The  Local  Conferences  report  for  themselves  to-day,  and  the  Coun- 
cil attempts  no  review  of  their  work.     It  may  be  said  in  general  that 
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these  reports  show  all  the  variety  which  is  to  be  expected  between  the 
religious  activity  of  churches  in  old  communities  and  those  in  new 
regions  of  country  where  new  churches  and  other  institutions  are  yet 
to  be  formed.  Some  Local  Conferences  may  be  spoken  of  simply  as 
Missionary  Conferences — ^so  new  are  all  their  churches,  and  so  many 
the  opportunities  for  establishing  more  within  their  limits.  Other 
Conferences  would  hardly  speak  of  themselves  as  occupying  mission- 
ary ground,  but  find  their  principal  duty  to  be  the  quickening  the  life 
of  their  several  churches,  and  uniting  them  in  a  closer  sympathy, 
while  they  are  glad  to  contribute  towards  what  is  not  home  missionary 
work  to  them — ^the  establishment  of  new  churches  in  what  we  have 
called  the  ^^  Missionary  Conferences."  It  is  evident  that  the  Mission- 
ary Conferences  will  be,  in  most  instances,  the  best  judges  of  what 
is  desirable  missionary  work  in  their  own  districts.  Thus  the  church- 
es can  ask  no  better  advice  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  newly- 
settled  regions  of  Maine  than  the  Maine  Conference  can  give.  But 
such  advice  must  be  given  with  care  and  forethought.  It  must  not  be 
the  indifferent  vote  of  a  few  people  remaining  to  the  end  of  a  meeting, 
who  vote  as  they  do  only  that  they  may  not  offend  somebody.  If  it 
is  to  be  of  worth  in  the  direction  of  our  missions,  it  must  be  carefully 
considered,  the  exigency  must  be  compared  with  other  exigencies,  and 
some  individual  person  must  be  responsible  for  the  report  on  which 
the  counsel  is  based.  With  such  conditions,  the  Unitarian  Association 
cannot  do  better  than  to  act  on  the  advice  of  the  Local  Missionary 
Conferences  as  far  as  their  means  will  admit.  And  no  rule  can  be 
fairer  than  that  the  money  raised  in  Missionary  Conferences  shall  be 
expended  in  their  own  borders,  if  on  fair  consideration  they  so  require. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  Missionary  Conference,  in  its  stronger 
churches,  is  to  raise  no  money  at  all  for  the  common  work.  The  true 
course  would  probably  be  what  St.  Paul  found  it  to  be  in  Macedonia 
— ^that  even  the  weakest  and  newest  churches  should  show  their  inter- 
est in  the  other  parts  of  the  world  by  some  contribution  to  the  spirit- 
ual education  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  Certainly  our  stronger 
churches  in  the  Missionary  Conferences  owe  it  to  the  common  cause 
that  they  shall  contribute  to  the  missionary  work  of  the  Liberal 
Church.  The  fact  that  they  are  themselves  in  a  new  country  seems  to 
be  only  an  additional  reason  for  their  interesting  themselves  in  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  a  new  country.  That  the  contributions  which 
they  make  shall  be  expended  in  their  own  region  if  they  wish  it,  may 
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be  a  condition  if  they  choose ;  bat  this  condition  does  not  seem  to 
exempt  them  firom  making  any  such  contributions. 

There  would  be  some  exceptions  to  all  general  rules ;  but  a  good 
general  rule  for  the  raising  of  money  for  the  missionary  work  would 
seem  to  be  that  every  church  should  contribute  something,  unless  it 
really  supposed  that  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  its  own  members 
was  the  only  object  for  which  it  was  formed. 

And  a  good  general  rule  for  the  expenditure  of  such  money  in  the 
United  States  would  seem  to  be  that  the  full  approval  of  the  Local 
Conference  of  the  territory  in  which  the  proposed  movement  is  to  be 
made  should  be  a  condition  of  any  appropriation. 

The  opinion  is  freely,  but  perhaps  carelessly,  expressed,  that  the 
Unitarian  churches  are  indifferent  to  their  missionary  work  in  Ameri- 
ca, or  that  they  would  contribute  more  largely  to  the  funds  destined 
for  what  is  called  church  extension. 

It  would  be  more  proper  to  ask  that  they  should  contribute  more 
steadily.  If,  in  any  one  year,  each  church  represented  here  would 
contribute  a  sum  as  large  as  the  largest  it  has  raised  for  such  purposes 
within  ten  years,  the  amount  of  these  sums  would  be  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  truth  is,  probably,  that  there  is  not  a  general  comprehension 
of  the  possibilities  of  our  work,  or  a  sufficient  apprehension  of  its 
largeness.  Whenever  a  distinct  appeal  is  made  by  a  man  in  earnest 
for  a  purpose  which  is  understood,  it  is  cordially  answered.  The 
Council  hope  that  this  meeting  of  the  Conference  may  show  to  all  the 
churches  represented  here  how  large  is  our  opportunity  if  we  can  unite 
in  a  vigorous  endeavor  to  meet  its  requisitions. 

OUR  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Beside  the  establishment  of  the  Local  Conferences,  the  second  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Conference  is  remembered  for  its  prompt  enlarge- 
ment of  the  endowment  of  the  Meadville  Theological  School. 

That  school  and  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University  now 
offer,  without  any  charge  for  instruction,  admirable  opportunities  for 
study  to  young  men  who  wish  to  enter  the  ministry.  No  professional 
or  denominational  preference  is  required  in  either  school,  nor  is  any 
expected,  in  any  way.  But  the  attendance  at  each  school  is  small, 
and  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  their  friends  are  certainly  not  fulfilled. 
Perhaps  one-half  of  the  preachers  by  whom  we  fill  the  places  of  those 
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who  die  are  men  trained  in  other  fields  than  ours.  We  welcome  them 
most  cordially,  but  none  the  less  do  we  wish  that  our  own  schools 
might  give  to  us  more  ministers.  We  cannot  too  often  repeat  the 
statement,  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  officers  of  our  missionary 
boards,  that  we  can  establish  as  many  new  churches  as  we  have  enterpris- 
ing and  self-sacrificing  ministers  ready  to  take  permanent  charge  of  them. 

AFRICAN  METHODIST   CHURCH. 

At  the  third  general  meeting  of  the  Conference,  the  measures  were 
consummated  which  led  to  a  cordial  mutual  understanding  between 
this  body  and  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  These  meas- 
ures have  resulted,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  some  assistance 
rendered  by  our  missionary  bodies  to  Wilberforce  University  ;  in  some 
distribution  of  books  among  churches  of  colored  people,  and,  in  what  is 
of  more  value,  a  cordial  good  understanding  between  the  two  bodies. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  better  illustration  of  the  brotherly  relation 
possible  between  two  religious  organizations,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  history,  and  its  own  especial  duties. 

The  African  Methodist  Church  has  a  larger  influence  among  the 
freedmen  than  any  other  religious  body.  As  an  organization  we  have 
no  such  influence.  Yet  our  people  are  intensely  interested  in  the  re- 
ligious and  social  advance  of  the  freedmen.  What  nobler  course  and 
what  better  course  for  us  to  pursue  than  to  try  to  strengthen  their 
hands  to  the  great  work  which  the  providence  of  God  entrusts  to 
them  ;  instead  of  pretending  to  enter  upon  missions  which  we  certain- 
ly have  no  men  for,  and  which,  probably,  we  do  not  understand.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  Council  that  some  of  the  bishops  of  that  church 
will  be  present  at  this  Conference,  to  explain  in  person  their  present 
position. 

HUMBOLDT  COLLEGE. 

The  earnest  wish  of  the  Conference  to  extend  religious  instrucdon 
without  dogmatic  restraint  was  met  in  the  State  of  Iowa  by  the 
loyal  and  frank  offer  of  the  trustees  of  Humboldt  College  to  secure 
that  college  forever  from  the  danger  of  sectarian  control.  They 
adopted  in  their  charter  the  clause  introduced  at  our  advice  in  the 
charter  of  Antioch  College,  by  which  any  distinctions  drawn  from 
dogmatic  belief  are  rendered  impossible  in  the  conduct  of  Uiat  school. 
Since  this  determination  was  taken,  the  zeal  of  the  President  of  the 
college  has  been  rewarded  by  a  considerable  endowment,  which  he  has 
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collected  among  the  friends  of  the  free  education  of  both  sexes.  And 
we  have  now  therefore  an  academy  which  its  friends  hope  to  make  the 
Exeter  of  the  West,  established  under  good  auspices,  in  what  is  now 
an  extreme  Western  position,  to  which  any  parent  may  send  a  son  or 
a  daughter  without  fear  that  the  opportunities  of  a  teacher  will  be 
perverted  for  sectarian  proselytism,  in  the  spirit  of  a  Jesuit  or  of  a 
Pharisee. 

It  remains  for  the  Council  to  speak  briefly  of  the  several  subjects 
referred  to  them  at  the  last  Conference,  and  the  disposition  made  of 
them. 

WASHINGTON  CHURCH. 

That  Conference  recommended  that  the  Unitarian  Association 
should  appropriate,  to  build  a  church  in  Washington,  all  its  receipts 
for  the  year  1872-73  above  $50,000,  this  appropriation  itself  not  to 
amount  to  more  than  that  sum. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference,  the  great 
fire  in  Boston  crippled  severely  the  finances  of  the  Association.  Last 
year  the  universal  depression  of  business  at  the  time  of  its  annual 
collections  wrought  a  similar  effect.  Some  small  sums  have  been 
specially  contributed  for  the  Washington  church,  but  the  sum  proposed 
had  not  been  raised. 

The  Council  knows  no  reason  for  changing  the  decision  arrived  at 
by  the  Conference  of  1872.  The  ease  is  undoubtedly  an  exceptional 
one,  for  the  nation  has  but  one  capital.  But  it  has  one,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  name  a  more  important  missionary  station  than  that  capital 
for  the  National  Conference  to  work  in.  Precisely  the  same  consider- 
ations which  induce  the  Maine  Conference  to  raaintaio  a  missioaary 
station  at  Augusta ;  the  Hudson  River  Con  fere  ace  to  maintain  one  in 
Albany  ;  the  Western  Conference  to  maintain  such  stations  at  Indian- 
apoHs^  at  St.  Paul,  at  Topeka ;  and  which  but  a  few  years  ago  in- 
duced UB  to  est^bliah  such  stations  at  Montpelier,  at  Hartford,  and  at 
Hadison,  because  these  towns  were  the  seats  of  governmentj  e^tists  on 
a  much  larger  scale  to  induce  the  Unitarians  of  the  whole  country  to 
assist  in  the  maintenanee  of  a  vigorous  church  in  Washington.  It  is 
not  reasonable  that  the  whole  charge  of  such  a  church  should  be  lef^ 
to  the  local  force  of  our  friends  residing  for  longer  or  shorter  periods 
in  that  city. 

But  the  Council  must  remark  that  if  those  friends  wish  assistance 
from   without,  they  will  probably  have  to  undertake  themselves  the 
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duty  of  collecting  from  our  churches.  No  large  fund  is  ever  raised 
unless  some  one  asks  for  it  who  is  personally  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances,  and  is  personally  determined  to  succeed.  No  vote  of 
this  body  pledges  any  person  but  the  voter,  and  no  vote  of  this  body 
to  build  a  church  in  Washington  will  build  it  unless  there  be  a  careful 
and  diligent  canvass  of  the  whole  country  for  that  especial  purpose. 

INDIA  MISSION. 

The  Conference  also  ^  ^advised  the  Unitarian  Association  to  continue 
and  further  develop  the  India  Mission."  The  Association  has  contiii- 
ued  Mr.  Dall's  mission  with  the  same  support  as  heretofore.  It  has 
not  taken  any  action  for  developing  it  further. 

THEOLOGICAL  HA6AZINE. 

The  Council  was  requested  in  a  resolution  to  consider  the  feasibilitj 
of  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  a  magazine  of  critical  and  theologi- 
cal thought.  In  concert  with  the  Unitarian  Association,  the  Council 
have  taken  some  steps  in  this  matter. 

The  Theological  Bevieuij  published  quarterly  by  our  friends  in  £ng* 
land,  is  such  a  journal  as  the  resolution  contemplated.  Learning  that 
the  proprietors  and  editors  of  that  journal  desired  to  secure  the  co-op- 
eration of  our  writers,  we  persuaded  them  to  supply  American  sub- 
scribers at  reduced  rates,  in  the  hope  that  both  countries  might  sustain 
a  theological  and  critical  journal  which  would  better  answer  the  purposes 
of  each  country  than  would  a  journal  published  by  either  nation  for 
itself.  But  the  experiment  was  not  encouraging.  The  Theological 
Review  is  admirably  conducted,  and  contains  articles  of  the  very  first 
ability.  But  after  large  advertising  in  this  country,  only  twenty-three 
American  subscribers  were  obtained,  even  at  a  charge  of  subscription 
so  low  that  it  scarcely  paid  for  the  importation  of  the  magazine. 

Our  dear  friend.  Rev.  Charles  Lowe,  having  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  edit  the  Monthly  Magazine^  and  to  give  to  it  the  character  of  a 
theological  review,  the  Unitarian  Association  gave  its  weight  and 
assistance  to  that  enterprise.  The  name  Unitarian  Beview  was  given 
to  the  new  journal.  But  the  accession  of  subscribers  again  was 
small,  utterly  insufficient  to  the  proper  expenses  of  such  a  journal. 

The  result  of  both  experiments  seems  to  show  that  a  theological 
and  critical  journal  cannot  be'  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  those 
who  wish  to  read  it.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  friends  of  such  a 
journal  to  support  it  by  a  special  ftind  directed  to  the  expenses  of  pub- 
lication. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A  resolution  on  the  danger  of  the  drinking  usages  of  society  was 
referred  to  the  Council,  who  at  their  first  meeting  appointed  a  large 
commission  of  gentlemen  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  the  relations 
of  the  church  to  intemperance.  Under  the  direction  of  this  commis- 
sion two  papers  will  be  read  to  you,  the  consideration  of  which  is 
appointed  for  Thursday  morning. 

nn>IAN  AGENCIES. 

To  our  modest  movements  in  the  way  of  missions  to  people  of  other 
races,  may  now  be  added  what  is  substantially  a  missionary  effort  for 
the  elevation  of  the  Ute  Indians. 

Under  the  new  Indian  policy  of  the  United  States,  the  nomination 
of  Indian  agents  is  entrusted  to  the  different  organized  religious  com- 
munions. The  agents  are  of  course  appointed  and  confirmed  by  the 
Executive  and  the  Senate ;  but  the  religious  bodies  name  the  men. 
To  each  denomination  a  tribe  or  body  of  tribes  is  given,  and  to  us,  as 
the  Benjamin  in  the  Christian  family,  youngest,  smallest,  and  dearest, 
has  been  given  the  nomination  of  the  agents  among  the  Utes  of  Colo- 
rado, one  of  the  smaller  Indian  tribes. 

The  religious  organizations  might,  of  course,  stop  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  an  agent.  But  the  opportunity  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
religion  and  education  with  the  sympathy  of  the  local  authorities  is  so 
good,  that  various  churches  have  gladly  accepted  this  field  for  mission- 
ary endeavor.  The  agent  appoints  the  teachers  and  other  assistants 
whom  the  government  sends  out,  and  an  agency  may  thus  be  made 
a  centre  of  various  instructive  and  elevating  influences. 

By  the  misfortune  which  runs  through  all  the  Civil  Service,  the 
power  to  turn  out  an  agent  is  not  guarded  by  the  same  formalities  as 
those  which  surround  his  nomination.  It  would  seem  in  this  Indian 
matter  as  if  any  agent  who  was  the  real  friend  of  the  Indians  entrust- 
ed to  him  becomes  so  surely  the  object  of  suspicion  to  all  squatters, 
speculators,  and  other  wild  frontiersmen,  that  they  appeal  for  his  re- 
moval as  soon  as  they  find  what  he  is.  We  are  notified,  therefore, 
from  time  to  time,  that  our  agent  has  been  removed,  without  any  tan- 
gible charges  against  him,  and  that  we  must  appoint  another.  Such 
frequent  changes,  of  course,  embarrass  all  consecutive  movements  for 
the  benefit  of  our  wards.  We  have,  however,  not  failed  to  fill  the 
vacant  places  with  men  who  can  be  trusted. 

We  can  fight  it  out  on  that  line  for  more  summers  than  one,  and 
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we  can  name  honest  men  for  difficult  duty  as  long  as  the  nation  asks 
us  to  do  so.  The  Unitarian  Association  has  just  now  renewed  its 
agent  among  the  Utes,  and  we  shall  all  regard  the  station  as  a  point 
of  special  interest.  These  Utes  themselves  are  a  harmless  people, 
who  are  more  advanced  than  some  of  the  tribes ;  thej  have  welcomed 
the  kind  efforts  of  our  agents,  and  offer  hopes  not  unpromising  for  the 
gradual  elevation  of  their  children.  The  effort  to  be  made  in  their 
behalf  is  to  make  them  a  pastoral  people,  who  shall  take  care  of  their 
own  herds  and  flocks  as  they  already  take  care  of  their  own  horses. 
They  will  then  be  able  to  feed  themselves,  instead  of  coming  for  food 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  and  they  will  thus  have 
taken  that  step  which  all  history  shows  is  the  first  step  in  civilization. 

FELLOWSHIP. 

The  Committee  on  Fellowship  with  other  Religious  Bodies  will 
make  their  own  report  to  the  Conference.  We  have  been  favored  with 
unusual  opportunities  for  intercourse  with  other  religious  organizations 
whose  objects  are  similar  to  our  own. 

Bev.  Charles  Lowe,  Rev.  Adams  Ayer,  and  Rev.  R.  Laird  Collier 
have  represented  us  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association  in  London,  and  have  received  from  that  Asso* 
ciation  gratifying  pledges  of  its  interest  in  our  work  in  America. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  was  officially  authorized  to  represent 
us  last  year,  in  an  interview  with  the  delegates  from  the  Consistory  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  of  Hungary,  the  oldest  body  in  the  world  bear- 
ing the  distinctive  name  of  '^Unitarian."  In  company  with  Mr. 
Fretwell, — ^the  delegate  for  the  same  purpose  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Unitarian  Association, — ^the  chairman  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  delegates  of  the  Hungarian  Consistory,  in  company  with  several 
distinguished  members  of  the  government  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hunga- 
ry, and  other  Unitarians,  in  the  city  of  Pesth,  on  the  2Sd  of  June, 
X873.  We  were  able  to  express  to  them  our  interest  in  their  strug- 
gles and  in  their  distinguished  success,  and  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
their  prospects  and  needs.  It  is  evident  that  their  firm  and  long-tried 
allegiance  to  the  cause  of  liberty  of  conscience  gives  to  them  now  a 
commanding  position  in  the  new  stand  taken  by  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary in  our  time.  They  are  eagerly  desirous  to  enlarge  and  improve 
their  college  at  Kolozsvar,  and  measures  have  been  set  on  foot  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Unitarian 
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Association,  for  assisting  them  in  that  purpose.  They  are  circulating 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Channing  in  the  Magyar  language,  with  an 
advantage  which  they  say  they  can  hardly  overstate.  To  the  expense 
of  this  publication  the  American  Unitarian  Association  contributes. 
All  these  evidences  of  quick  and  generous  life  in  a  religious  commu- 
nion which  has  been  tested  and  trained  in  the  martyrdom  of  centuries, 
are  most  gratifying.  We  cannot  but  express  the  wish  that  Americans 
travelling  in  £urope  may  more  often  visit  this  interesting  church  in  its 
Transylvanian  home.  A  member  of  this  Conference,  Rev.  Robert  S. 
Morison,  of  MeadviUe,  has  made  a  long  visit  among  the  several 
Hungarian  churches,  and  the  Council  hope  that  he  will  make  a  per- 
sonal statement  on  the  subject. 

Our  much-lamented  friend,  Rev.  Charles  Lowe,  represented  us  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  as  well  as  in  England  and  in  France.  Valuable 
reports  from  his  pen  as  to  the  liberal  movements  in  Italy  and  the 
struggles  against  form  and  creed  in  France,  have  been  laid  before  our 
constituents  in  the  journals  of  our  body.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
some  way  we  may  unite  with  the  English  Umtarians  in  strengthening 
the  hands  of  our  oppressed  friends  in  France. 

The  Council  have  received  an  invitation  from  the  government  of  the 
Protestanten-Verein,  of  Germany,  to  be  present  at  their  annual  Confer- 
ence, which  meets  next  week.  To  use  the  resources  of  a  great  watering 
place  for  the  purpose  of  religious  fellowship  is  a  happy  suggestion  of 
our  dear  friend,  Mr.  Lowe  ;  and  no  one  who  sees  the  convenience  of 
our  present  meeting,  will  wonder  that  the  Council  have  acceded  to  the 
suggestion.  By  a  curious  coincidence  or  illustration  of  the  great  un- 
conscious laws  of  selection,  our  German  friends  have  selected  Wies- 
baden— ^the  great  Saratoga,  shall  we  say,  of  Europe — for  their  annual 
meeting.  We  have  commissioned  Mr.  McCauley,  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr. 
Ayer  to  represent  us  there,  and  the  Committee  on  Fellowship  have 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Portestanten-Verein  which  will  be  laid  before 
you. 

The  General  Convention  of  Universalists  of  the  United  States  met 
yesterday  for  its  ani^ual  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  the  Coun- 
cil has  reported  a  resolution  expressing  our  sympathy  with  their 
generous  and  successful  efforts  in  the  extension  of  a  simple  and  free 
Christianity. 

REQISTER  OF   LIBERAL   CHURCHES. 

It  ought  to  be  impossible  any  longer  for  any  body  of  sectaries  to 
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pretend  that  the  broad  view  of  Christianitj  by  which  we  stand  is  a 
mere  local  or  New  England  notion.  It  has  extended  itself  through 
America,  and,  if  we  can  judge  bj  the  number  of  sermons  written  to 
overthrow  it,  it  is  everywhere  received  in  this  country.  It  is  respect- 
ed in  every  communion  of  England.  It  maintains,  with  spirit, 
though  against  heavy  odds,  a  vigorous  contest  against  the  atheistic, 
jesuistic  and  intolerant  forms  of  France.  It  gives  life  to  the  Protes- 
tant Association  of  Germany.  And  as  Hungary  rises  to  her  new 
career,  she  takes  courage  from  the  inspiration  of  a  church  which  for 
three  centuries  has  proclaimed  the  love  of  God,  and  the  honor  due  to 
all  men.  Now  that  every  one  travels,  travellers  who  belong  to  our 
communion  ought  to  know  that  they  can  find  our  friends  and  our 
pulpits  anywhere.  And  as  our  relations  with  other  nations  grow 
closer  and  closer,  they  will  open  the  way  for  a  more  intimate  inter- 
course of  mutual  benefit  between  us  and  the  liberal  churches  of  other 
lands. 

The  Council  have,  therefore,  considered  the  propriety  of  preparing 
a  register  of  the  free  or  liberal  churches  of  the  world,  especially  for 
the  convenience  of  travellers.  It  should  include  the  churches  of  the 
Unitarian  and  Universalist  communions  in  America,  such  independent 
communions  as  the  Free  Lutheran  Church,  and  our  loyal  friends  of 
the  African  Methodist  Church ;  it  should  include  the  Unitarian  and 
Universalist  Churches  of  Great  Britain ;  the  non-conforming  Pwte^- 
tant  churches  of  France,  which  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  recent 
Synod ;  the  Liberal  churches  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland ; 
the  churches  in  alliance  with  the  Protestanten-Verein  in  Germany  and 
Austria ;  the  Unitarian  churches  of  Hungary,  and  the  free  churches 
of  Italy  and  of  Spain.  In  other  continents  it  would  at  least  include 
stations  in  South  Africa,  in  Japan,  in  India,  and  in  Australia.  The 
first  edition  of  such  a  register  would  include  three  or  four  thousand 
churches  scattered  all  over  the  world.  The  publication  of  one  edition 
would  of  itself  be  the  means  of  enlarging  our  acquaintance  with  other 
communions  who  are  determined,  like  ourselves,  to  maintain  the  free- 
dom as  well  as  the  purity  of  religion.  The  Council  recommend  to  the 
Conference  to  order  the  preparation  of  such  a  calendar. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We  recommend  that  the  Standing  Committee  on  Fellowship  be  en- 
larged with  reference  to  its  appointment  of  six  sub-committees  from 
its  own  number.     These  six  sub-conmiittees  should  correspond  derer- 
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ally  with  our  friends  in  the  African  Church,  with  those  in  Great 
Britain,  in  France,  Holland  and  Belgium,  in  Germany  and  Hungary, 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  other  places  not  named. 

Under  a  new  provision  in  our  constitution,  one-half  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  retire  at  this  time,  and  at  least  one-half  of  the  Council 
now  to  be  chosen  must  be  new  members.  With  regard  to  this  election 
the  Council  has  simplj  to  urge  on  the  Conference,  as  its  predecessors 
did  four  years  since,  the  importance  of  choosing  a  board  which  can 
meet  at  least  as  often  as  once  a  quarter,  and  to  suggest  that  some 
direction  of  the  Conference  for  meetings  as  frequent  as  this  shall  be 
given  to  the  Council  now  to  be  chosen. 

DEATHS  IN  OUR  MINISTRY. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  Unitarian  ministry  has  lost  by  death  eight 
valuable  coadjutors. 

Rev.  Joseph  Allen,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  efficient  of  our 
clergy,  has  left  the  memory  of  his  faithful  service  among  those  whom 
he  has  blessed  by  his  labors,  now  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Rev.  John  L.  Russell  had  added  to  his  services  as  a  clergyman 
valuable  contributions  to  the  progress  of  natural  science. 

Rev.  Charles  Briggs  and  Rev.  Charles  Lowe,  by  their  untiring  zeal 
as  the  Executive  Officers  of  the  Association,  have  rendered  service  to 
the  common  cause  such  as  can  never  be  overstated. 

Rev.  Josiah  K.  Waite,  Rev.  Noah  Gaylord,  Rev.  Gilbert  Cum- 
mings,  and  Rev.  Francis  T.  Washburn,  in  various  fields  of  service, — 
sometimes  in  war  and  always  in  peace, — ^have  left  friends  in  all  the 
churches  of  our  communion  who  deeply  sympathize  with  their  own 
parishes  in  the  loss  we  all  sustain  in  parting  from  them. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  E.  HALE,  for  the  Council. 
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THE  MAINE  CONFERENCE  OF  UNITARIAN  CHURCHES. 

BECRETART — ^REY.  A.  D.  WHEELER,  D.  D.,  OF  TOPSHAM,   MAINE. 

The  Maine  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches,  though  organized 
priQ(  to  the  other  Local  Conferences,  independentlj  of  them,  and  on  a 
somewhat  different  basis,  has  always  been  disposed  to  co-operate  and 
affiliate  with  them.  Its  leading  objects  have  been  to  cultivate  its  own 
extensive  missionary  fields,  to  rebuild  the  old  wastes,  to  aid  and 
encourage  feeble  societies  of  our  faith,  to  establish  new  ones  where 
found  to  be  practicable,  and  in  places  most  desirable  ;  and  ^'  to  sow 
beside  all  waters  "  the  seeds  of  righteousness  and  truth.  And  hitherto 
its  activities  have  all  been  directed  into  this  one  channel  of  missionary 
effort.  The  results  thus  far  accomplished  within  the  ten  years  of  its 
existence  will  be  briefly  stated. 

The  gospel,  according  to  our  interpretation  of  it,  has  been  preached 
by  the  State  Missionary  and  others,  with  greater  or  less  frequency,  in 
more  than  fifty  localities  where  previously  it  had  never  been  heard,  or 
was  but  imperfectly  understood.  Many  of  these  localities  are  still 
occupied  as  missionary  stations  ;  and  it  is  probably  the  fact  that  in  all 
of  them  some  minds  have  been  liberated  from  the  bondage  of  creeds  ; 
prejudices  have  been  removed,  asperities  have  been  softened,  and  the 
way  has  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  purer  and  freer,  as  well 
as  a  more  rational  and  scriptural  belief.  Almost  universally  our 
preachers  have  been  treated  with  liberality  and  courtesy  and  kindness 
by  Christians  of  other  denominations,  and  if  anything  different  has 
at  any  time  occurred,  it  has  been  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Four  of  our  older  societies,  that,  in  consequence  of  removals, 
pecuniary  losses,  and  similar  causes,  had  suspended  religious  services, 
— some  of  them  for  a  long  series  of  years, — have  been  revived ;  and 
eight  new  societies  have  been  organized,  making  twelve  in  all,  ten  of 
which  are  now  in  active  operation,  and  five  are  self  sustaining. 
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Efforts  haye  been  made  to  revive  some  others  of  our  old  and  decay- 
ing societies,  and  to  establish  new  ones  in  important  places,  bnt  with* 
ont  permanent  success,  mainlj  for  the  reason  that  our  missionary  funds 
have  not  been  adequate  to  the  demands  made  upon  them.  In  other 
cases,  determined  efforts  that  might  have  proved  successful,  have  not 
been  made,  solely  for  the  reason  that  a  larger  amount  of  money  would 
be  needed  than  in  all  probability  could  be  obtained,  and  it  did  not 
seem  wise  to  commence  an  undertaking  of  this  nature  where  there 
was  not  a  reasonable  prospect  that  it  would  be  completed,  nor  to  give 
assurances  that  would  be  likely  to  end  in  disappointment. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  nature  and  results  of  our 
efforts  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Conference : 

A  new  society  has  been  organized  at  Lamoine,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Desert.  It  has  a  comfortable  church,  erected  and  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Baptists,  but  now  used  and  controlled  without  dis- 
cord or  contention  of  any  kind  by  the  Unitarians.  Its  pulpit  has  been 
supplied,  for  the  most  part  during  the  summer  season  only,  by  young 
men  from  the  Divinity  School  and  ministers  spending  their  vacation 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  usual  congregation  is  not  far  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  It  has  received  no  assistance,  and  asked  for  none, 
though  with  it  permanent  worship  could  doubtless  be  maintained. 

Within  the  same  period  an  effort  has  been  made  to  revive  and 
re-establish  the  society  at  Augusta,  important  as  being  at  the  capital  of 
the  State,  and  held  in  cherished  remembrance  on  account  of  the  faith- 
ful labors  of  many  former  pastors,  and  especially  of  our  lamented 
Bro.  Judd.  From  various  causes  it  had  become  reduced  in  numbers 
and  resources,  its  pulpit  became  vacant,  and  its  doors  were  dosed. 
By  reason  of  encouragement  received  conjointly  from  the  Maine  Con- 
ference and  the  A.  U.  A.,  services  have  been  resumed  and  a  further 
trial  made,  which,  should  it  fail,  is  felt  to  be  the  last.  During  the 
past  year,  it  has  gained  somewhat  in  numbers,  its  Sunday  School  has 
been  doubled,  and  its  subscriptions  considerably  increased.  Under 
existing  circumstances,  its  rapid  growth  can  hardly  be  expected,  and 
it  will  need  to  be  largely  aided  in  order  to  render  its  future  secure* 

About  one  year  ago  a  new  sodetj  was  organized,  under  drcnm- 
stances  somewhat  peculiar  and  interesting,  in  the  thriving  village  of 
Fresque  Isle,  in  Northern  Aroostook,  and  almost  the  extr^ne  north 
of  the  State.  This  society  is  also  important  on  account  of  its  posxftioa 
in  a  rapidly  growing  community,  and  its  relations  to  a  large  extent  of 
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territory  of  which  it  is  the  business  centre.  By  amicable  arrange- 
ments, it  has  the  free  use  of  the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church, 
and  the  acquiescence  or  the  active  co-operation  of  nearly  all  to  whom 
it  belongs.  They  extended  an  earnest  and  even  urgent  call  to  Rev. 
Dr.  Sheldon  to  become  their  pastor,  who,  for  satisfactory  reasons,  felt 
obliged  to  decline  it ;  and  now,  within  a  short  period,  they  have  given 
another,  with  equal  unanimity  and  earnestness,  to  Rev.  Elisha  Gifford, 
of  Norwood,  Mass.,  who,  we  are  glad  to  know,  determines  to  ac- 
cept, and  will  soon  conmience  his  labors  among  them. 

A  new  and  distinctively  Unitarian  society  has  just  been  formed 
,  in  Brunswick.  The  reason  of  this  movement  is  that  the  old  organiz- 
ation, known  as  the  Mason  Street  Society,  has  passed  wholly  under 
the  control  of  another  denomination,  and  that  funds  expressly  intended 
for  the  support  of  Unitarian  worship,  with  more  in  expectation,  would 
otherwise  be  liable  to  fail  of  their  object.  It  was  found,  too,  that  the 
different  elements  of  which  the  old  society  was  composed  were  not 
such  as  could  work  harmoniously  together,  and  therefore  it  was 
deemed  preferable  that  a  peaceable  separation  should  be  made.  The 
prospect  at  present  is  in  every  way  more  favorable  than  any  one  had 
expected.  Many  persons  have  joined  the  new  organization  who  were 
not  connected  with  the  old,  some  of  them  persons  of  wealth  and 
influence,  and  among  them  persons  holding  important  relations  to  the 
college. 

Maine  reaches  out  her  arms  to  places  beyond  her  borders.  An 
effort  is  now  making,  not  without  hope  of  success,  to  establish  a 
Unitarian  Society  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  By  arrangements 
which  I  have  been  able  to  make  in  connection  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  A.  U.  A.,  preachers  have  been  provided  on  Sundays,  and  often  on 
week  days,  from  July  12  and  onward  through  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber. They  have  been,  in  their  order.  Dr.  Sheldon  and  myself,  Rev. 
Mr.  Green  of  Chelsea,  Rev.  Mr.  Shippen,  Rev.  Mr.  Cudworth,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Wiggin,  who  fills  out  the  present  month. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  while  the  Maine  Conference 
may  not  have  accomplished  all  that  it  might  and  ought,  yet,  in  view 
of  the  results  that  have  been  given,  we  have  reason  to  thank  God  and 
take  courage. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION, 

SECRETARY — ^BEY.    BENJ.    F.   MCDANIEL,    OF  EXETER,   K.  H. 

Having  but  recently  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  haying 
attended  but  one  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  Association,  the 
present  secretary  of  that  body  has  little  to  add  to  the  report  presented 
at  thie  last  meeting  of  this  Conference.  Such  definite  information  as 
could  be  had  is  here  respectfully  submitted. 

One  new  society  has  been  formed,  that  at  Newport.  There  are 
now  in  the  Association  twenty  societies, — Charlestown,  Concord, 
Dover,  Dublin,  Exeter,  Fitzwilliam,  Hampton  Falls,  Eeene,  Laconia, 
Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Manchester,  Milford,  Nashua,  Newport,  Peter- 
boro',  Portsmouth,  Walpole,  Wilton,  and  East  Wilton.  Concord, 
Fitzwilliam,  Laconia,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Manchester,  Milford,  and 
Nashua  are  without  settled  pastors.  We  trust  our  unsettled  ministers 
will  not  follow  Mr.  Greeley's  advice  before  looking  over  these  vacant 
fields.  In  some  of  them,  at  least,  the  work  demands  strong  men. 
Most  of  the  New  Hampshire  churches  are  old  and  well  established, 
several  are  large  in  numbers,  means,  and  influence,  while  a  few  are 
still  full  of  youthful  enthusiasm. 

We  of  New  England  often  find  it  a  surer  test  to  weigh  rather  than 
to  count  our  people.  We  can  report  most  of  the  New  Hampshire  so- 
cieties in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  church  in  Exeter  holds  an  important  educational  post. 

Sixteen  of  the  twenty  societies  have  Sunday  Schools.  We  follow 
here  the  replies  of  the  churches  to  the  questions  issued  in  a  circular 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  last  Spring. 

In  1872  eleven,  and  in  1873  and  1874  fourteen  societies  contributed 
to  the  funds  of  the  A.  U.  A.  Seven  societies  have  social  religious 
meetings,  Sunday  School  teachers*  meetings,  or  both.  Thirteen  so- 
cieties have  special  occasions,  or  organizations  for  social  purposes. 
In  several  towns  the  social  union  embraces  all  who  are  willing  jU>  join 
it,  and  to  further  its  objects. 

This  ignoring  of  sectarian  lines  in  the  community  has  developed  a 
better  understanding  and  a  kindlier  feeling  among  all  religious  parties. 
Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  are  brought  together  in  simple,  genuine 
relations.  The  follies  and  excesses  which  often  attend  amusements 
are  put  away,  thus  raising  the  standard  of  all  amusements  in  the 
community. 
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The  marked  success  which  has  attended  these  experiments  should 
lead  us  to  consider  whether,  socially,  the  lines  of  our  societies  are  not 
too  closely  drawn.  If  we  shall  thus  succeed  in  solving  the  problem 
of  rational  amusements,  we  shall  probably  find  ourselves  not  far  from 
the  solution  of  other  difficulties  that  now  perplex  us.  It  may  appear 
that  the  society  which  is  a  power  socially,  is  also  a  power  for  the 
truth,  and  that  the  social  union  is  an  important  ally  of  the  pulpit. 
The  working  church  is  not  one  in  which  the  minister  and  a  few  men 
and  women  do  all  the  work.  How  to  get  the  w^orking  church  is  the 
problem  most  of  us  are  trying  to  solve.  As  one  aid  thereto,  in  which 
all  capacities  may  be  enlisted,  we  commend  the  social  union.  Benev- 
olent work,  social  reform,  mental  culture,  church  hospitality,  may 
aU  be  furthered  by  it.  The  church  may  work  on  the  community 
through  this  medium  in  a  way  that  shall  bring  both  the  unchurched 
and  sectarian  opponents  into  sympathetic  relations  with  it, — ^its  influ- 
ence not  less  potent  because  it  is  unseen.  The  first  necessity  in  such 
a  movement  is  skillful  management,  dictated  by  a  liberal  spirit. 

We  have  given  so  much  of  our  report  to  this  to(>ic  because  we 
believe  that  the  social  spirit  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  church  prosper- 
ity, and  because  it  is  a  matter  that  demands  more  thorough  considera- 
tion than  we  have  given  it. 

As  the  New  Hampshire  Association  meets  but  once  a  year,  some  of 
the  results  that  have  been  obtained  by  local  conferences  in  other  States 
have  not  been  secured.  Nevertheless,  as  societies,  our  faith  stands  firm- 
ly, if  it  does  not  represent  a  large  following  in  the  old  Granite  State.. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  rapid  growth  and  multiplica- 
tion of  our  churches  is  the  close  imitation  of  Unitarianism  presented 
in  so  many  Orthodox  Congregational  Churches,  which  leads  many 
good  honest  people,  as  well  as  Mr.  Worldly-Wise  Man  and  the  rest  to 
think  themselves  well  enough  o^  where  they  are. 


THE  CONFERENCE  OF  UNITARIAN  AND  OTHER  CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCHES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AND  SOUTHERN 
STATES. 

SECRETARY — ^REV.   CHAS.    G.   AMES,   OF  GERUANTOWN,   PA. 

This  conference  comprises  within  its  limits  eight  societies,  mostly  in 
important  cities,  each  with  a  church  building,  a  settled  minister,  a 
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Sunday  School,  and  a  constant  membership.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  ten  thousand  people,  in  the  aggregate,  lure  related  to  these  soci- 
etiss  by  their  spiritual  affinities  and  convictions,  though  the  total 
attendance  at  service  and  school,  on  any  one  Sunday,  would  not 
probably  exceed  three  thousand.  Of  these  eight  societies,  five  are 
self  supporting,  and  three  receive  some  aid  from  the  A.  U.  A.  With 
one  possible  exception,  all  of  them  are  in  a  more  promising  and  pros- 
perous condition  than  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Conference.  Except* 
ing  the  First  Society  of  Philadelphia,  they  would  all  chooee  to  be 
represented  here,  and  the  exception  is  not  due  to  any  want  of  cordial 
sympathy  with  the  religious  spirit  and  purpose  for  which  all  our 
churches  exist,  but  from  the  distrust  with  which  our  most  saintly  and 
venerable  brother.  Rev.  Dr.  Fumess,  regards  all  organizations  wider 
9han  the  individual  church,  and  his  Aversion  to  denominationalism  and 
propagandism. 

Our  societies  are  too  widely  scattered  to  allow  of  any  large  attend* 
ance  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Local  Conference ;  and  each 
society  has  developed  an  individual  character  which  makes  it  unlike 
any  other.  But  there  is  most  cordial  fellowship  between  what  aie 
elsewhere  called  radical  and  conservative ;  no  chasm  yawns ;  nor  could 
we  spare  a  feather  from  the  tip  of  either  wing. 

In  many  of  our  conmiunities  there  exists  a  large  Hicksite  Quaker 
element,  which  is  more  truly  in  agreement  with  our  geaend  views 
than  itself  is  aware  of;  but  acquaintance  and  good  understanding  are 
growing,  and  we  may  yet  all  be  Friends  in  the  best  sense, — especially 
If  we  make  the  advances.  The  public  testimony  of  Lucretia  Mott, 
consistently  kept  up  through  a  life  which  has  now  reached  its  eighty- 
second  year,  has  done  much  to  correct  misapprehensions ;  and  another 
of  their  women  ministers  is  reported  as  speaking  in  their  meeting  of 
^^  those  blessed  Unitarians." 

A  monthly  meeting  at  Longwood,  Penn.,  of  ^ ^Progressive  Friends," 
— Quakers  who  have  dropped  the  form,  but  desire  to  retain  the  spirit, 
— ^18  largely  dependent  on  the  visits  of  our  ministers ;  and  the  next 
seesion  of  our  Local  Conference  will  doubtiess  be  held  with  them,  at 
their  invitation.  Under  the  energetic  ministry  of  Mr.  Weld,  the  so- 
ciety at  Baltimore  has  become  deeply  interested  in  a  mission  started  in 
that  city,  which  may  be  the  seed  of  a  permanent  congregation. 

There  is  no  want  of  openings  in  our  wide  field,  which  covers  one* 
fourth  of  the  whole  country.    The  mind  of  tiie  people  in  our  portion 
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of  the  Union  is  slower  to  change  and  less  easj  to  reach  than  in  the 
North  and  West ;  but  it  is  not  less  reHgions,  and,  once  engaged,  it  is 
constant  and  steadfast. 


WESTERN    ILLINOIS     AND    IOWA    CONFERENCE     OF 
UNITARIAN  AND  OTHER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

SSCRETABT — BEY.  M.   J.  XILLEB,   OF  6BNS8B0,  ILL. 

Yoa  ask  for  a  report  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  our  local 
Conference.    In  answer  I  submit  the  following  brief  statement : — 

Our  custom  has  been  to  hold  two  meetings  each  year,  but  for  a 
year  past  we  have  not  met.  Other  meetings  of  more  than  local  inter- 
est have  taken  the  place  of  our  regular  sessions. 

The  societies  represented  by  our  Conference  are  at  Quincy,  Moline, 
Geneseo,  and  Sheffield,  111,,  and  at  Keokuk  and  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Of  these,  Quincy  and  Keokuk  are  old  and  weU  established,  and  have 
long  since  passed  the  time  of  their  growth  when  their  prosperity  and 
influence  were  a  matter  of  doubt  and  aoxiety. 

The  newer  societies  of  Davenport,  Geneseo,  and  Sheffield  have 
made  fair  pTogress,  atid  are  steadily  and  failUfully  working  to  make 
their  position  more  secure.  At  Moline  the  movement  has  been  but 
recently  made,  and  the  success  of  itisnot  yet  assured. 

These  churches  are  located  ao  far  apart,  that  frequent  Conferences 
are  impracticable.  They  must  be  content  mainly  to  work  alone,  and 
find  in  their  respective  com  muni  ties  the  encouragement  needful  to 
cheer  them  on.  The  tendency  to  more  liberal  viewa  in  Orthodox 
churches  is  a  iavorable  advert isement  of  our  ITaitarian  societies, — 
Our  claims  are  no  longer  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  religious  con- 
science. For  this  new  orthodoxy  is  taking  its  pattern  from  our  liber- 
al faith  H  Wherever  a  Unitarian  society  is  establtshed,  the  effect  is 
to  make  other  churches  there  wonderfully  liberal. 

We  have  no  ^^  other  Christian  Churches  "in  fellowship  with  ns,  ^ 
yet  we  keep  the  doors  wide  open,  that  none  may  be  excluded. 

Our  prospects  would  greatly  brighten,  if  we  could  have  a  mission* 
ary  to  preach  our  liberal  faith  in  towns  within  the  reach  of  churches 
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already  established.  Places  might  be  named  where  prudeot  and  per- 
sistent effort  would  plant  new  societies  within  the  bounds  of  our  Con- 
ference, and  so  in  a  few  jears  double  its  influence.  But  these 
places,  that  seem  so  important  to  our  small  Conferences,  are  obscure 
to  the  eye  of  our  larger  body.  How  shall  we  send  and  support  the 
Local  Conference  Missionary?  seems  to  be  the  question  of  most  vi- 
tal interest  to  us. 

Geneseo,  111.,  Aug.  15,  1874. 


THE  WISCONSIN  CONFERENCE  OF  UNITARIAN 
SOCIETIES. 


SECBBTABT — ^XBS.   J.   L.   JONES,   OF  JANESVUXE,   WIS. 

This  Conference,  reorganized  at  Baraboo,  in  October,  1871 ,  holds 
three  sessions  annually,  each  session  lasting  two  and  three  days.  It 
recognizes  as  members  all  those  who  may  attend  in  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation, and  declares  that  nothing  in  its  name  or  constitution  shall 
ever  be  construed  as  a  theological  test  of  fellowship.  It  has  published 
in  its  proceedings  that  it  aims  '^  To  work  for  the  advancement  of  truth 
rather  than  the  defence  of  dogma ;  for  humanity,  rather  than  for  any 
sect;  for  charity  against  churchism;  and  that  it  hold3  the  name 
Unitarian  in  no  narrower  sense  than  that  of  an  effort  to  unite  the  best 
methods  and  spirit  in  all  denominations  under  a  peace  that  may  be- 
come universal.  It  has  also  unanimously  expressed  the  regret  that 
the  A.  U.  A.  has  manifested  a  disposition  to  drop  from  its  list  the 
names  of  those  dear  in  its  fellowship,  and  pure  and  godly  in  their 
lives,  contrary  to  what  our  Conference  deems  to  be  th^true  genius  of 
Unitarianism,  which  knows  none  other  than  a  moral  and  spiritual  test 
of  fellowship. 

The  spirit  of  this  Conference  is  an  aggressive  one ;  it  carries  its 
meetings  into  new  fields,  encourages  its  ministers  to  do  much  work 
outside  their  own  parishes,  and  urges  the  societies  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  this  missionary  work  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  Much 
of  this  work  has  been  done  during  the  last  three  years.  This  Confer- 
ence also  believes  in  keeping  a  missionary  constantly  in  the  field, 
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working  within  ito  boundaries  and  looking  mainly  to  it  for  support. 
This  it  succeeded  in  doing  for  one  year  with  such  marked  success  that 
it  ought  to  encourage  further  effort  in  that  direction,— certainly  by 
such  Local  Conferences  as  are  better  able  to  meet  the  financial  de- 
mands which  such  an  enterprise  makes. 

Six  Unitarian  ministers  are  settled  within  the  State, — ^Revs.  Fisher 
and  Powell  working  in  the  Universalist  parishes  at  Whitewater  and 
Monroe, — Revs.  Simmons,  Cooke,  Jones,  and  Spencer  are  engaged  at 
Kenosha,  Sharon  District,  Janesville,  and  Sparta.  At  the  last  named 
there  is  a  new  independent  movement,  organized  last  April,  of  good 
promise.  Five  .Unitarian  ministers  reside  in  the  State,  not  now  active- 
ly engaged,  but  who  materially  strengthen  the  cause  at  large. 

The  society  at  Milwaukee,  the  metropolis,  I  regret  to  report  as 
inactive, — ^their  church  building  rented  to  an  Orthodox  Society.  As 
yet,  this  Conference,  since  its  reorganization  in  1871,  has  failed  to  enlist 
the  co-operation  or  to  secure  the  attendance  of  any  of  the  friends  in 
that  city.  I  recommend  the  interest  of  this  important  field  to  the 
attention  of  your  Council.  The  field  at  Berlin,  Ripon,  and  Eureka, 
lies  untilled,  and  has  for  some  time.  At  the  two  latter  places  are  neat 
church  edifices.  We  still  hope  the  mak  is  forthcoming  who  will  unite 
the  three,  forming  a  triangular  circuit  of  great  importance  and  good 
support.  At  Sheboygan  also  stands  a  neat  little  Unitarian  church. 
This  society  is  too  weak  to  live  alone.  But  here  a  missionary  might 
find  a  starting  point  for  profitable  work. 

The  church  at  Baraboo  is  also  without  a  pastor.  A  goodly  build- 
ing, a  society  nearly  out  of  debt,  with  a  possibility  of  uniting  the 
Union  Society  at  Prairie-du-Sac,  eighteen  miles  distant,  (it  also 
having  a  good  church  building,)  offers  a  good  field  for  the  right  man, 

Bro.  I.  W.  Cooke,  the  recognized  missionary  of  the  Conference,  is 
working  up  a  large  circuit  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  society  at  Sharon, 
doing  a  work  well  worthy  of  larger  support. 

The  outlook  of  our  Conference,  standing  as  it  does  for  the  cause  of 
progressive  religious  thought  throughout  the  State,  is  hopeful,  not- 
withstanding these  six  empty  churches,  for  the  spirit  of  free  thought 
and  practical  usefulness  in  religion  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  And, 
though  local  organizations  may  droop,  we  take  courage  and  labor  to 
vitalize  the  atmosphere  in  which  these  churches  try  to  live,  to  strength- 
en and  give  character  to  the  public  sentiment  upon  which  they  must 
rest.     The  causes  of  local  weakness  are :  1.   An  unwillingness  on  the 
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part  of  Bodetiei  andpr^aehen  to  adopt  mitiionary  meihod$  and  fiuwum* 
ary  privUegM.  A  self-contaiiied  and  self-absorbed  effort  to  enjoy  sneh 
privileges  as  older  Unitarian  societies  do  in  the  East,  meets  with 
disappointment,  for  want  of  support,  where  a  'post  taken  and  held 
with  missionary  zeal  might  enjoy  the  privileges  which  a  ^*  cireuii 
rider  "  of  the  liberal  gospel  might  bring.  2.  Dogmatic  jealousies  and 
denominational  prejudices  among  the  liberal  elements.  All  minor 
distinctions  must  be  ignored.  The  entire  liberal  element  of  almost 
any  locality  must  be  united  in  order  to  succeed  here  in  the  West. 

The  demand  of  Wisconsin  is  for  inclusive,  not  exclusive,  religioDS 
organizations.  Our  ministers  have  labored  hard  for  this  indusiveness 
in  the  spirit  of  love,  and,  as  the  result  of  their  labors,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  acknowledging  for  the  Conference  much  fellowship  and 
co-operation  from  ministers  and  laymen  who  do  not  wear  the  Unitarian 
badge.  The  thing  we  stand  for  is  larger  than  the  name,  as  it  is  pop- 
ularly understood.  Our  approaching  Annual  Meeting  will  be  merged 
in  a  Union  Conference  of  all  the  Unitarian,  Universalist,  and  Inde- 
pendent societies  of  the  State,  to  be  held  at  Whitewater.  Thus  do  we 
best  realize  the  large  unity  of  the  glorious  gospel  we  profess. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  much  of  the  enthusiasm  and  effici- 
ency of  this  Conference  has  been  due  to  the  inspiring  visits  of  Bev.  S. 
S.  Hunting,  Western  Seoretary  A.  U.  A.  His  presence  has  always 
been  cheer,  and  his  word  one  of  hope  and  courage,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  most  important  aid  to  the  Western  work  will  again 
soon  be  given  into  his,  or  other  equally  competent  hands. 

We  hope  you  may  have  a  profitable  session,— one  that  will  inspire 
the  spirit  of  practical  work  and  propagating  zeal.  Such  a  sjArit 
would  help  us  here  and  everywhere.  We  regret  that  circumstances 
prevent  a  personal  representation  to  this  Conference. 


CONFERENCE  OF  LIBERAL  CHRISTIANS  OF  THE 
MISSOURI  VALLEY. 

SECRETABT — ^BEV.  W.  E.   COPELAND,   09  EMPOBIA,  XAK. 

The  territory  within  the  limits  of  the  Conference,  comprising  the 
great  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  is  so  extensive  that 
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our  meetings  have  been  necessarily  few,  neither  laymen  nor  ministers 
being  able  to  meet  the  expense  of  a  railroad  joumej  of  many  hun- 
dred miles.  The  missionary  work  of  the  Conference,  except  as 
preaching  by  ministera  belonging  to  the  Conference  may  be  called 
missionary,  has  been  of  but  slight  conseqnence.  The  most  accom- 
plished by  the  rare  meetings  of  the  Conference,  the  last  of  which 
oecurred  almost  a  year  since,  has  been  to  develope  a  sympathy 
between  the  widely  separated  parishes,  and  to  lay  down  a  plan  of 
work,  which  lack  of  men  and  means  has  compelled  us  to  abandon.- 
We  have  seen  the  harvest  ripe  about  us,  and  the  opportunity  at  hand, 
bat  could  do  nothing,  only  labor  in  our  own  parishes  and  hope  for 
better  times. 

In  describing  the  condition  of  the  various  parishes  in  our  Conference, 
I  will  begin  with  the  most  remote, — ^Arkansas  City,  in  the  southern 
central  part  of  Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  three  miles  from  the 
Indian  Territory.  Here,  where  the  "  Noble  Bed  Man  "  is  frequently 
seen  in  all  his  native  squalor  and  filth,  is  a  Free  Congregational 
Society,  started  by  me  some  two  years  ago,  uniting  all  denominations, 
and  comprising  most  of  the  families  in  a  town  of  about  a  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  possesses  a  pretty  church,  free  from  debt,  and  the 
only  one  in  the  place.  At  present  Prof.  H.  B.  Norton,  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  is  preaching,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  the  people. 
When  he  returns  to  his  school  duties,  in  September,  I  fear  that  the 
dissimilar  elements  may  separate,  as  only  a  man  of  peculiar  gifts  can 
maintain  the  union. 

Proceeding  northeast  by  stage  and  rail,  for  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  we  come  to  Emporia,  a  pretty  town  of  2500  inhabitants,  where 
the  State  Normal  School  is  situated.  At  this  place  I  organized  a 
society  in  1871,  which  has  been  prosperous,  so  far  as  numbers  indicate 
prosperity.  The  average  attendance  has  been  over  125 ;  number  of 
families,  70 ;  Sunday  School,  75 ;  average  attendance,  50 ;  Sunday 
School  library,  300  volumes.  This  society  has  never  been  able  to 
build  a  church,  and  the  hard  times  of  the  last  year  having  affected  the 
leading  members,  services  have  been  suspended,  I  hope  temporarily ; 
for  there  is  a  large  liberal  element  in  Emporia,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
normal  students,  liberal  preaching  should  be  sustained. 

Proceeding  northeast  for  seventy  miles,  we  come  to  Topeka,  the 
capital  of  Kansas.  Some  three  years  ago,  Bev.  G.  W.  Patten  organ-* 
ized  a  society  at  this  place,  but  recently  returned  east,  and  services  are 
suspended.     There  are  about  thirty  families  in  tlus  society,  the 
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attendance  averaged  seventj-five ;  there  was  a  good  Snndaj  School, 
with  a  library  of  over  two  hundred  volumes.  A  church  building  is 
needed  to  render  Unitarianism  permanent  as  an  organized  force  in 
Topeka ;  the  parish  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Conference. 

Proceeding  east  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  for  thirty  miles,  we 
come  to  Lawrence.  Here  the  various  liberal  elements  have  been 
organized  by  Rev.  £.  R.  Sanborn  into  a  Free  Congregational  Society, 
which,  afler  occupying  several  buildings,  takes  possession  of  the 
renovated  Unitarian  Church  in  September.  The  society  numbers  148 
families,  with  an  average  attendance  for  the  last  six  months  of  400 ; 
the  Sunday  School  numbers  126,  with  thirteen  teachers.  Never  has 
the  prospect  of  the  First  Unitarian  Society  in  Kansas  been  so  bright 
as  at  present. 

Proceeding  northeast  by  rail  for  about  forty  miles,  we  come  to 
Leavenworth,  where,  after  a  variety  of  changes,  the  liberal  element 
has  been  organized  by  Rev.  £.  R.  Sanborn  into  a  Free  Congr^ational 
Society,  comprising  forty  families,  with  an  average  attendance  for  the 
last  three  months  of  175.  Bro.  Sanborn  preaches  at  Lawrence  in  the 
morning  and  Leavenworth  in  the  evening. 

About  thirty  miles  south  is  Kansas  City.  The  sodefy  there,  of 
which  I  was  the  first  pastor  six  years  ago,  after  many  difficulties,  and 
enough  to  discourage  a  young  society,  is  now  interested  and  prosperous 
under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  W.  W.  King,  formerly  among  our 
Universalist  friends.  The  society  has  about  seventy-five  families, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  300 ;  the  statistics  of  the  Sunday  School 
I  have  not  obtained. 

South  of  Kansas  Ci^  one  hundred  miles  is  Fort  Scott,  the  principal 
city  in  southeastern  Kansas.  The  city  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth.  Five  years  ago  we  organized  a  Unitarian  society 
at  this  place ;  with  a  little  help  and  the  right  man  there  now,  it  would 
prosper.     No  services  have  been  held  for  the  last  year. 

North  of  Kansas  City  seventy  miles,  we  come  to  the  proq)erous 
city  of  St.  Joseph.  A  Unitarian  society  was  organized  here  many 
years  ago,  but  has  never  thriven,  mainly  from  lack  of  a  church 
building.     No  services  have  been  held  at  this  place  for  the  past  year. 

Northwest  of  St.  Joe  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  is  Lincoln,  the 
capital  of  Nebraska.  Here  we  have  organized  a  Free  Congregational 
Society,  of  which  Rev.  W.  £.  Copeland  is  pastor.  The  organization 
is  only  two  months  old.  There  are  fifty  families  belonging  to  the 
society ;  the  average  attendance  is  150.     Whether  this  will  increase 
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or  diminish,  I  cannot  now  tell.  Many  of  the  leading  people  in  the 
city  are  interested,  and  the  prospect  is  bright.  Meetings  are  held  in 
the  Universalist  chapel,  a  prettj  building,  but  too  remote  from  the 
centre  of  the  city.  Lincoln  is  an  important  place,  being  the  State 
capital  and  seat  of  the  State  University,  and  a  liberal  society  ought  to 
be  sustained  here,  even  at  some  expense  to  the  denomination. 

Northeast  from  Lincoln  sixty  miles  are  Omaha  and  Council  Bluff. 
The  latter  is  dead,  but  the  former,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  S.  P. 
Putnam,  is  taking  a  new  start.  The  society  consists  of  twenty-five 
families ;  average  attendance,  75 ;  Sunday  School  attendance,  60 ;  a 
library  of  150  volumes. 

West  of  Omaha,  three  hundred  miles,  is  North  Platte,  also  under 
the  charge  of  Bro.  Putnam.  The  society  numbers  fifteen  families ; 
average  attendance,  seventy-five  ;  Sunday  School  library,  100  volumes. 

The  churches  in  St.  Louis,  though  nominally  in  the  Conference, 
have  manifested  but  little  interest  in  its  work.  Bro.  Learned  and 
Hon.  Geo.  Partridge,  our  first  President,  being  the  only  ones  who 
seem  to  have  realized  that  there  was  an  organization  known  as  the 
M.  V.  Conference. 

The  societies  at  Topeka,  Emporia,  and  St.  Joseph,  must  have 
church  buildings,  or  they  will  altogether  perish;  indeed,  this  is  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  with  all  new  parishes  in  the  west.  Unless 
they  have  church  homes  any  accident  breaks  up  the  society ;  with 
churches,  they  may  almost  die,  but  are  sure  to  revive  again.  A 
church  building  fund,  from  which  sums  of  $2000  could  be  loaned  on 
long  time  to  societies  needing  churches,  is  essential  for  any  successful 
work  in  the  West..  Our  Congregational  friends  plant  churches  all 
through  this  country  by  lending  money  from  their  building  fund,  and 
permanent  societies  are  the  result.  Our  next  most  important  need  is 
the  services  of  a  Conference  Missionary.  The  States  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  ought  to  be  thoroughly  canvassed  in  the  interests  of  Unita- 
rianism.  Everything  is  in  a  formative  condition,  and  every  liberal 
society  now  organized  will  exert  great  influence  in  the  future.  Until 
you  have  travelled  through  these  great  States,  and  seen  towns  spring- 
ing up  like  magic,  and  as  rapidly  changing  to  cities,  you  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  value  of  work  in  this  new  country,  to  which  come  ever 
the  most  active,  enterprising,  and  liberal  of  eastern  men  and  women. 
I  hope,  brothers,  that  you  will  assist  this  important  Conference,  with 
its  few  societies  and  vast  opportunities. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  AND  HUDSON  RIVER  LOCAL 
CONFERENCE. 

SEGBBTABT — ^BBV.   R.    D.    BUBB,   OF  T0NKEB8,   N.   T. 

In  former  reports  the  Secretary  has  spoken  of  the  general  way  in 
which  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  have  been  held,  of  the  seal  that 
has  been  manifested,  of  the  fellowship  that  has  been  created,  of  the 
help  the  Conference  has  been  the  means  of  affording,— of  its  having 
been  the  means  by  which  the  needed  information  has  been  given  in 
wisely  spending  money.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  again  go 
over  this  general  statement.  We  can  assure  the  National  Conference 
that  some  of  our  largest  meetings  and  most  successful,  whether  we 
judge  of  them  by  their  interest  or  by  their  permanent  results,  have 
been  held  since  it  assembled  two  years  ago. 

We  again  confine  our  report  to  what  has  been  done  by  our  churches 
in  conference  assembled,  rather  than  to  what  has  been  the  activity  of 
individual  churches,  because  our  word  is  of  the  churches  as  a  Confer- 
ence solely. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  one  important  work  of  this  Conference 
has  been  the  establishment  of  a  Unitarian  society  in  the  city  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors,  Nov.  1st,  1872,  Rev.  Mr. 
Mellen  was  appointed  a  committee  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  preaching,  by  the  several  ministerial  members  of  the  Conference, 
for  the  Sunday  evenings  of  the  next  three  months,  in  the  city  of 
Newark ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  undertaking  were  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  Conference. 

At  a  meeting  held  Jan.  28ih,  1873,  it  was  voted  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  select  a  minister  for  Newark,  and  the  salary  of  such 
minister  was  also  voted  $2000  for  one  year. 

At  a  meeting  held  Feb.  24th,  the  committee  reported  the  name  of 
Rev.  Oscar  Clute  as  its  missionary  in  Newark,  and  he  was  according- 
ly chosen  to  fill  that  office.  A  committee  was  also  chosen  to  confer 
with  the  friends  in  that  city  with  regard  to  the  opening  of  the  mission. 

Rev.  Mr.  Clute  began  preaching  immediately.  There  were  ei^teen 
persons  present  at  the  first  service,  and  in  seven  weeks  time  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  forty.  Eleven  families  were  connected  with  the 
society  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  $1000  had  been  guaranteed  by 
friends  in  Newark  and  other  places  in  aid  of  the  work,  and  more  was 
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promised.  A  Sunday  School  was  opened  June  8th,  with  six  scholars. 
Afler  just  one  year's  work  in  the  Sunday  School,  the  number  of 
sdbolars  was  reported  as  being  thirty-four,  and  five  teachers.  The 
average  attendance  upon  the  public  service  was  sixty.  Twenty-five 
families  were  connected  with  the  society  last  June.  In  a  little  more 
than  a  year,  more  than  two  thousand  tracts  of  the  A.  U.  A.  had  been 
distributed,  with  the  best  results. 

March  11th,  1874,  articles  of  organization  were  formally  adopted, 
and  the  society  took  the  name  of  "  The  Church  of  All  Soub."  The 
way  in  which  this  society  has  been  organized  we  heartily  conmiend  to 
all  who  are  undertaking  similar  movements.  The  articles  of  organ- 
ization were  published,  with  a  statement  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  for 
general  distribution.  The  faith  of  the  church  ' '  is  in  Jesus,  as  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God."  The.  Conference  met  in  Newark  last  June,  and  we 
saw  what  had  been  done,  and  can  speak  encouragingly. 

The  Secretary  reports  thus  particularly  of  this  "  Church  of  All 
Souls,"  because  we  would  show  the  National  Conference  what  we  have 
been  doing. 

We  have  now  another  work  on  hand,  begun,  but  not  yet  completed. 
I  refer  to  the  revival  of  our  cause  in  the  city  of  Albany.  Rev.  Mr. 
Mellen  began  preaching  there  the  first  Sunday  in  April,  and  such  was 
the  interest  awakened  that  $20,000  were  conditionally  pledged  for  a 
new  church  in  that  city.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Conference,  in  June, 
he  presented  the  condition  of  things  in  Albany,  and  reported  certain 
resolutions  that  were  passed  by  the  Conference.  It  is  understood  that 
the  $10,000  needed,  in  addition  to  the  $20,000  pledged,  will  be  raised 
within  the  bounds  of  this  Conference.  The  $20,000  promised  in  Al- 
bany have  been  substantially  secured.  Beyond  this,  little  has  been 
done,  but  the  work  of  raising  the  $10,000  will  be  begun  immedi- 
ately and  prosecuted. 

The  services  which  have  been  held  in  Albany  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful, andeverjTthing  is  now,  and  more  than  ever  before,  favorable  to 
the  cause  of  Unitarian  Christianity  in  that  city.  The  Directors  of  the 
Conference  earnestly  hope  that  long  before  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Conference,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  friends  in  Albany 
gathered  in  a  beautiful  church  of  their  own,  and  the  present  interest 
must  not  be  sufiered  to  decline  for  the  want  of  that  material  help 
whidi  can  be,  and  we  trust  will  be,  immediately  afforded. 

Such  is  our  report  of  work  done  and  of  work  attempted.    In  condu- 
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sion,  then,  we  have  to  propose  one  thing :  Is  there  not  some  place 
within  the  bounds  of  every  Conference  towards  which  the  energies  of 
that  Conference  can  be  directed  ?  Cannot  every  Conference  do  some 
missionary  work  as  a  Conference  ?  Local  needs  can  be  best  met  and 
supervised  by  local  agencies,  and  local  sympathy  can  be  best  depended 
upon  to  meet  and  answer  local  necessities.  The  charity  which  gen- 
erously begins  at  home  will  not  be  the  charity  which  stays  there. 
There  is  power  in  saying  "  our  work.'* 
Approved  by  the  Directors. 


CHANNING  CONFERENCE. 

SECRETABT — ^REV.   EDWIN  M.    STONE,   OP  PROVIDENCE,    R.   I. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Conference,  the  Channing 
Conference  has  enjoyed  a  steady  prosperity.  Its  stated  semi-annual 
meetings  have  been  seasons  marked  by  harmony  and  an  earnest  pur- 
pose to  carry  forward  the  work  of  practical  Christianity.  The  im- 
portance of  a  high  standard  for  the  spiritual  life,  and  of  manifeating 
that  life  by  such  deeds  as  may  properly  be  called  ^^  the  fruits  of  the 
spirit,*'  has  been  set  forth  in  free  and  earnest  utterances.  The  Sunday 
School,  as  the  feeder  of  the  church,  has  received  the  careful  consider- 
ation which  its  vital  relation  to  that  institution  seemed  to  demand, 
while  various  methods  for  more  effectively  instructing  the  young  in 
the  principles  of  the  gospel  have  found  exponents  in  thoughtful  and 
experienced  men  and  women. 

The  churches  of  this  Conference,  with  a  single  exception,  enjoy  the 
ministrations  of  stated  pastors.  The  exception  is  the  church  in 
Brooklyn,  Conn.  More  than  a  year  ago  the  pastor,  Mrs.  Celia  Bur- 
leigh, owing  to  failing  health,  was  obliged  to  suspend  her  pulpit 
labors,  and  subsequently  tendered  her  resignation,  the  acceptance  of 
which  was  declined  by  a  united  and  warmly  attached  people,  hoping 
for  the  return  of  her  health  and  a  renewal  of  services  that  have  proved 
to  them  a  rich  spiritual  benediction.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  cred- 
itable to  this  church,  the  pioneer  of  liberal  thought  in  Connecticut, 
that,  amidst  many  discouragements,  they  have  maintained,  without 
intermission,  the  public  worship  of  God ;  and  it  is  our  sincere  prayer 
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that  this  sore  trial  to  them  and  to  their  devoted  pastor,  maj  result 
in  their  hoped-for  reunion. 

As  in  years  past,  the  Conference  stiU  continues  to  co-operate  with  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  in  sustaining  two  missionaries  within 
its  borders.  Rev.  Henrj  D.  Dix,  of  North  Dighton,  has  successfully 
taken  up  the  work  of  a  local  mission,  conducted  for  several  years  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  by  his  predecessor,  Rev.  Frank  E.  Kittridge, 
now  engaged  in  missionary  labors  in  the  West.  By  preaching  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,  wherever  a  door  of  entrance  opens,  and  by  the 
circulation  of  religious  publications,  Mr.  Dix  is  diffusing  ideas  and 
principles  which  underlie  the  best  welfare  of  the  individual  life,  and 
of  Society.  The  mission  to  Seamen,  ^t  Vineyard  Haven,  conducted 
by  Rev.  Daniel  W.  Stevens,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  each 
year's  results  bears  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  sustaining  it  with  in- 
creasing liberality.  The  missionary  at  this  important  post,  reaches 
thousands  of  seafaring  men,  who,  by  the  very  necessity  of  their  voca- 
tion, are,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  cut  off  from  the  Christian 
privileges  common  to  landsmen  ;  and  the  religious  and  social  oppor- 
tunities awarded  them  at  this  mission,  when  wind-bound,  or  driven 
into  port  by  stress  of  weather,  cannot  fail  to  tell  favorably  upon  those 
who  improve  them. 

In  addition  to  these  missions,  missionary  work  has  been  done  by 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  settled  pastors  of  the  Conference,  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  respective  parish  boundaries.  This  seed-sowing  in 
hitherto  unoccupied  fields,  gives  promise  of  future  harvests,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  these  labors  will  serve  to  enlarge  the  borders 
of  Christian  fellowship  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  bring  many 
isolated  believers  into  active  sympathy  with  established  congregations. 
While  it  is  desirable  to  be  denominationally  represented  in  all  large 
centres,  it  is  no  less  a  true  policy  to  carry  the  gospel  into  neigh- 
borhoods where  a  hope  of  gathering  societies  may  not  be  war- 
ranted. In  every  part  of  the  State  families  or  individuals  are  to 
be  found  not  identified  with  any  religious  society,  nor  in  sympathy 
with  their  religious  surroundings,  who  yet,  with  positive  convictions, 
are  famishing  for  spiritual  food  they  do  not  receive.  Such  should  be 
cared  for,  and  not  left  to  feel  themselves  '^  outcasts  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel."  A  circuit  mission  would  admirably  meet 
their  wants,  and  utilize  fragments  of  strength  now  practically  lost  to 
the  denomination. 
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In  accordance  with  the  practice  early  adopted  by  this  Conferenoe, 
the  annual  contribution  in  aid  of  theological  students  has  been  continued. 

In  suryejing  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  our  times,  much 
meets  our  gaze  to  excite  serious  thought  and  to  awaken  anxietj.  It 
is  only  repeating  facts  patent  to  all,  that  intemperance  is  working  ruin 
in  all  grades  of  society,  absolutely  appalling ;  that  crime,  in  protean 
forms,  is  increasing;  that  business  integrity  is  assailed  beyond  all 
precedent  by  temptations  before  which  it  often  falb ;  while  a  material- 
istic spirit  is  invading  the  sanctuary  of  the  inner  life,  and  silencing 
there  the  voice  that  for  nearly  nineteen  centuries  has  been  repeating 
the  earnest  and  impressive  inquiry,  ^'  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose, his  own  soul?" 

It  is  to  combat  these  evils  that  we  are  called  upon,  in  tones  which 
should  be  heard,  and  not  disregarded.  Our  weapons  are  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Christian  armory.  Our  assaults  should  be  in  the  light  of 
reason  and  of  Christian  wisdom,  and  our  faithfulness  should  be 
marked  by  an  unfaltering  persistence. 


PLYMOUTH  AND  BAY  CONFERENCE. 

SECBETABT — ^BEV.   A.   J.   JENNXNGS,   OF  SOUTH  HIKOELAJC,   MASS. 

Since  the  last  assembly  of  the  National  Conference,  the  Plymouth 
and  Bay  Conference  have  had  five  regular  meetings.  These  have 
been  held  in  the  towns  of  Plymouth,  Duxbury,  West  Bridgewater, 
Hingham,  and  Kingston.  The  Conference  now  meets  three  times 
during  the  year ;  its  annual  meeting  is  usually  held  in  April,  its  smn- 
mer  meeting  in  July,  and  its  autumnal  meeting  in  October. 

Obdeb  of  Exebcises. — ^The  general  order  of  exercises  is,  first, 
prayer ;  second,  secretary's  report ;  third,  reports  firom  the  several 
churches ;  fourth,  reports  of  missionary  work ;  fifth,  an  essay ;  sixUi, 
a  discussion  of  the  essay.  In  one  or  two  cases  a  sermon  has  been 
preached  the  evening  before  the  Conference.  When  this  has  been  the 
case,  provision  has  been  made  to  entertain  the  delegates  over  night. 
These  meetings  have  generally  been  well  attended.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  had  two  meetings  of  this  kind ;  this  provides  time  for 
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derotional  exercises  in  the  morning ;  such  seasons  are  usually  consid- 
ered the  most  profitable  part  of  the  day. 

Reports  from  the  Chitbohes. — ^There  hare  been  but  few  changes 
reported  among  our  churches  since  our  last  National  Conference. 
Rev.  John  Snyder  is  mentioned  in  your  last  report  as  a  delegate  from 
Hingham ;  he  is  now  settled  in  St.  Louis.  Rev.  Mr.  Todd  occupies 
his  place  in  Hingham.  Rev.  Mr.  Temple  has  also  taken  Rev.  Mr. 
I^ogg^^'s  place  in  Pembroke.  Our  churches,  sixteen  in  number,  are, 
with  one  exception,  supplied  with  pastors,  and,  with  one  more  excep- 
tion, are  self  supporting. 

Missionary  Work. — ^We  have  likewise  one  <»  two  missionary 
posts  within  the  limits  of  the  Conference.  The  movement  at  Hanson 
is  still  alive,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  uniting  it  with  some  other  work, 
it  may  still  be  sustained.  There  is  also  a  society  started  at  £ast 
Weymouth,  which,  with  a  little  timely  help,  we  are  cohfident  can 
become  strong  and  influential.  We  have  also  sustained  Unitarian 
preaching  at  Weymouth  Landing  through  the  month  of  August. 
These,  and  one  or  two  other  wayside  places,  are  now  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  Conference,  and  we  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  issue 
of  the  November  collections  to  know  whether  we  can  carry  them  on 
or  not.  The  A.  U.  A.  has  thus  far  responded  to  our  appeals  for  help 
to  the  fuU  extent  of  its  ability.  A  strong  effort  should  be  made  this 
year  in  our  Conference  to  raise  funds  for  that  body,  that  we  may  have 
something  to  our  credit  with  which  to  continue  our  missionary  opera- 
tions. 

Essays. — ^Afler  hearing  the  reports  of  the  missionary  work  in  the 
Conference,  and  some  general  business,  an  essay  is  next  in  order. 
Some  of  the  essays  are  decidedly  practical,  while  others  are  given 
more  to  metaphysical  discussions.  The  following  have  been  the  sub- 
jects presented  since  our  last  National  Conference, .  viz. :  ^'The 
Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Radical  Unitarianism,"  by  Hon. 
W.  T.  Davis,  of  Plymouth ;  ''  Religious  Literature,"  by  Rev.  N.  T. 
Oilman,  of  Scituate ;  ^*  Is  the  Principle  of  Unity  that  of  Theological 
Unitarianism,"  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Todd,  of  Hingham;  "The  Identity 
of  Church  and  Society,  the  true  Basis  and  Form  of  Organization," 
by  Rev.  W.  L.  Chaffin,  of  North  Easton;  and  '«The  Name  Chris- 
tian," by  Rev.  F.  N.  Knapp,  of  Plymouth.  An  interesting  discussion 
has  usually  been  the  result  of  these  essays,  in  which  the  laity  have 
always  been  well  represented. 
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Delegates. — Our  churches  usually  appoint  each  twelve  del^ates 
to  attend  these  Conferences.  These  are  generaUj  sure  to  be  present ; 
sometimes  a  much  larger  number  attend.  At  our  last  Conference,  a 
few  of  our  churches  were  represented  bj  over  thirty  persons,  so  that 
the  large  church  at  Kingston  was  literaUy  crowded,  with  people.  As 
a  general  rule,  we  find  the  interest  in  our  meetings  increasing,  so  that 
we  have  no  longer  to  ask  whom  can  we  get  to  go,  but  the  question  is, 
* '  Whom  shall  we  send  ?"  It  is  the  custom  in  some  churches  to  have  a 
Standing  Committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  to  the  church  a  list  of 
delegates.  These  names  are  kept,  and  so  different  persons  are  ap- 
pointed each  time.  This  gives  every  one  in  the  society  an  opportunity 
to  attend  as  a  delegate.  The  whole  church  is  thus  finally  represented, 
and  every  member  b  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Conferences. 

BEKEFrrs. — But,  what  are  these  benefits  ?'  First,  our  Conferences 
are  beneficial  socially;  they  bring  people  together  firom  different 
societies ;  they  create  an  interest  in  denominational  work ;  they  give 
us  a  feeling  of  helpfulness ;  they  make  us  more  charitable.  A  society 
is  like  an  individual,  when  isolated  he  becomes  cold  and  selfish,  but, 
by  joining  clubs  and  societies,  he  becomes  genial  and  self  sacrificing. 
A  society  wiU  be  more  effective,  .  even  within  its  own  limits,  if  it 
knows  about  and  has  a  friendly  feeling  for  its  neighbor  in  another 
town.  I  believe  that  these  Local  Conferences  are  the  best  helps  we 
have  in  our  cause.  I  do  not  see  now  how  our  National  Conference 
could  exist  without  them,  or  how  our  work  as  a  denomination  could 
be  carried  along.  These  benefits  cannot  be  numbered  or  measured, 
and  yet  there  is  still  room  for  an  increase.  I  refer  now  to  material 
benefits.  I  do  not  know  but  we  are  already  spiritual  enough,  that  is, 
if  spirituality  means  wishing  well  and  believing  in  our  Divine  appoint- 
ments. The  great  trouble  is,  we  seem  to  have  too  much  faith  and  do 
too  little  work.  One  would  imagine  that,  as  we  think,  our  cause  is  a 
good  one,  therefore  it  must  prosper,  whether  we  aid  it  or  not.  We 
seem  to  forget  that  ^'  Faith,  without  works,  is  dead."  The  truth  is, 
we  must  recognize  that  we  have  a  body  as  well  as  a  spirit.  We, 
however,  look  to  see  thb  view  manifested  more  in  our  Conferences  in 
the  future.  Then,  with  our  fraternal  intercourse,  and  the  increased 
means  of  cultivating  our  higher  natures,  the  glorious  truth,  which  we 
claim  to  inherit,  shall  be  proclaimed  to  all  within  our  borders. 

Personal. — ^And  now.  I  cannot  close  this  report  without  referring 
to  the  services  of  our  revered  brother,  W.  H.  Fish,  who  so  long  acted 
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as  Secretary  for  this  Conference.  He  was  with  it  when  it  was  organ- 
ized, and  did  much  toward  making  it  effective.  He  was  an  earnest 
missionary,  and  a  zealous  advoctite  of  every  good  cause  and  work. 
His  health  compelled  him  to  resign  the  place  which  he  filled  so  ably 
and  so  long.  He  is  now  in  Europe,  where  we  sincerely  hope  and 
pray  that  his  health  may  be  regained,  and  that  he,  through  the  provi- 
dence of  a  good  Grod,  may  be  speedily  restored  to  his  waiting,  people. 


THE  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  CONFERENCE  OF  UNITA- 
RIAN AND  OTHER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

SECRETARY — ^REY.   J.    F.    MOORS,    OF   GREENFIELD,   MASS. 

This  Conference  embraces  the  Unitarian  societies  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley,  from  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  inclusive, — 
thirteen  societies  in  all.  Of  these,  eleven  are  supplied  with  pastors, 
and  twelve  have  regular  services.  They  are  all  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  when  the  last  report  was  made.  The  society  in  Brattle- 
boro is  buildin^^  a  new  a  tone  church.  The  society  at  Springfield  has 
paid  the  last  portion  of  debt  incurred  in  erecliDg  their  church.  The 
society  of  IVhately,  after  a  brief  existence  of  about  eight  years,  has 
suspended,  ia  coueequence  of  pecuuiary  losses  and  removals.  It  can 
go  on  agaia  only  by  uniting  with  some  other  society,  and  sharing  the 
services  of  a  mi  a  isle  r  between  them, 

A  new  society  has  been  organized  at  tho  city  of  Ilolyofce.  Services 
have  been  held  in  a  hall  since  May.  A  good  spirit  of  faith  and  hope 
is  manifest.  Plans  are  matured  for  building  a  chapeh  This  enter- 
priae  is  so  far  very  hopeful  and  encouraging.  It  must  have  help  'and 
Bympathy.  It  can't  grow  and  succeed  without  a  minister,  and  it  must 
have  one  that,  in  ability  and  consecration,  ia  the  peer  of  those  who 
serve  the  other  churches.  There  would  bo  no  so  sure  and  speedy  way 
of  death  to  this  young  and  struggling  church  as  to  send  them  a  cheap 
minister.  In  this  growing,  thriving  city,  of  about  sixteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  there  is  as  good  an  opportunity  for  labor  as  an  earnest 
consecrated  man  could  desire*  It  is  the  only  city  in  Massachusetts  in 
which  there  is  no  church  of  a  liberal  faith-  This  new  movement 
there  deserves  our  hearty  encouragement. 
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At  Turner's  Falls  a  nucleus  of  a  Unitarian  church  has  been  form- 
ed, but  the  liberal  element  is  not  strong  enough  to  form  a  self-sustain- 
ing society.  If  men  and  money  abounded,  it  would  be  wise  to  start 
there  with  the  town,  and  grow  up  with  it,  and  not  wait  till  aU  other 
forms  of  Christian  belief  have  secured  the  ground,  and  then  go  in  and 
gather  up  the  fragments  they  have  left. 

Our  Conference  contributed  very  little  to  the  A.  U.  A.  last  year. 
The  society  at  Springfield,  which  is  the  only  large  and  strong  society 
we  have,  and  which  has  usually  raised  more  money  for  the  A.  U.  A. 
than  all  the  others,  devoted  itself  last  year  to  paying  off  a  debt  of 
large  amount, — a  work  most  satisfactorily  accomplished.  Brattleboro, 
Montague,  Northampton,  Bowe,  and  Warwick,  were  the  only  socie- 
ties contributing  anything  to  the  A.  U.  A.  last  year.  Three  of  these 
are  among  the  societies  that  are  aided  by  the  association. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  difficulties  which  the  whole  community 
experienced,  our  region  suffered  from  the  partial  failure  of  our  crops, 
and  the  lack  of  a  market  for  what  we  secured. 

Our  contributions  fell  off  not  because  of  our  lack  of  interest  in  the 
Unitarian  cause,  but  because  we  could  not  sell  our  tobacco. 

We  hold  two  meetings  of  our  Conference  in  a  year,  one  early  in  the 
summer,  and  one  in  October.  These  meetings  are  largely  attended  by 
delegates  from  the  societies  and  others,  and  a  good  deal  of  interest  is' 
felt  in  them.  We  do  not  do  much  work  at  these  meetings,  but  have 
a  good  talk  upon  some  religious  topic.  The  social  element  of  the 
Conference  b  really  its  greatest  value.  We  meet  each  other  and 
strengthen  each  other's  hands  and  hearts. 

The  friends  of  our  cause,  in  towns  in  which  there  is  no  liberal 
church,  find  the  Conference  a  pleasant  occasion  to  come  in  contact 
with  those  of  a  kindred  faith. 

I  cannot  report  any  great  increase  of  zeal  in  the  work  of  liberal 
Christianity,  and  the  reason  partly  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
very  little  illiberal  Christianity  now  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

At  our  last  Conference  in  Northampton,  the  parlors  of  the  Edwards 
Church  were  offered  and  used  for  our  collation.  If  we  could  not  take 
bread  and  wine  inside  the  church,  we  took  bread  and  coffee  in  the 
parlor  under  the  same  roof.  We  were  Gentiles  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  temple. 

We  find  in  all  our  region  that  the  liberal  element  is  growing  fast 
enough.     Whether  the  Christian  element  is  keeping  pace  with  it  is  not 
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80  sure.  I  mean  that  men  are  far  less  tenacious  of  the  dogmas  of 
their  creed  than  they  were.  Thej  are  held  to  their  churches  less  bj 
doctrinal  beliefs  than  they  are  bj  social  and  pecuniary  considerations. 
Men  attach  themselves  to  particular  churches  because  they  have  been 
educated  in  them,  or  because  they  are  fashionable  or  popular,  and  not 
because  they  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  ideas  which  these  churches 
represent.  One  of  the  most  discouraging  features  of  our  liberal  so- 
cieties is  the  loose  liberality  that  prevails  among  its  members,  who 
think  it  is  a  sign  of  largeness  to  be  indifferent  as  to  what  chnroh  they 
attend,  or  what  institution  they  support,  and  think  it  rather  becoming 
than  otherwise  to  give  as  much  money  and  show  as  much  interest  in 
the  Baptist  or  Episcopal  Church  as  they  do  in  their  own  ;  or  else  have 
the  comforting  assurance  that  the  truth  of  Unitarianism  is  mighty  and 
will  prevail,  and  that  it  needs  nothing  from  them. 

But,  on  the  whole,  I  see  nothing  discouraging,  but  much  that  is 
hopeful,  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  for  liberal  Christianity  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Connecticut.  Our  work  there,  as  elsewhere,  is  two-fold :  to 
Christianize  the  existing  liberality,  and  to  liberalize  the  existing 
Christianity. 


WORCESTER      CONFERENCE     OP     CONGREGATIONAL 
(UNITARIAN)  AND  OTHER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

gECRETARY — RET.    WM*    S,    nCTWOOD,    OF   HUDSOH,    MASS, 

The  Worcester  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  otiier  Christian  Socie- 
ties has,  during  the  past  two  yeara,  been  crowned  with  that  siime 
prosperity  and  usefdneas  which  have  attended  its  labors  from  the  be- 
ginning. Its  constituent  membership  now  consists  of  thirty  organized 
and  efficiently  equipped  societicfl, — the  newly  established  enterprise  at 
Berlin  having  been  legally  organized  and  added  to  its  lists  since  tlie 
last  meeting  of  the  bmly  here  convened.  Of  these  thirty,  twenty- 
eight  are  dcuominationally  Uoitarianf  one  independent^  (tliongh  con* 
tribntiug  from  lime  to  time  to  the  funds  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  1  and  to  the  furtherance  of  movements  projected  under 
Unitarian  auspices,)  and  one  Univcrsalist,  (the  relation  of  the  latter 
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to  the  Conference,  however,  being  rather  nominal  than  active  and 
vital,  not,  perhaps,  so  much  for  lack  of  sympathy  with  its  purposes 
and  methods,  and  of  real  spiritual  fellowship  with  its  members,  as 
because  its  own  distinctively  denominational  obligations  claim,  as  is 
natural,  all  the  time,  attention,  and  other  resources  it  has  to  devote  to 
purposes  outside  its  own  boundaries.  The  original  working  plan  of 
the  Conference,  :Which  provided  for  the  holding  of  three  meetings 
during  the  year, — ^in  January,  May,  and  September, — has  been  con- 
tinued. No  waiting  of  interest  and  no  consciousness  of  depreciated 
worth,  so  far  as  the  Conference  is  concerned,  calling  for  less  frequent 
gatherings  than  at.  earlier  periods  of  its  history.  And  as  the  original 
number  of  meetings  has  been  maintained,  so  also  has  their  original 
order  of  exercises^  saving  only  such  incidental  modifications  of  them 
as  local  or  temporary  circumstances  have  from  time  to  time  suggested 
and  warranted.  An  evening  session  opens  the  Conference,  at  which 
a  sermon  is  preached,  with  the  usual  accompanjring  services.  An 
early  morning  session  is  devoted  to  socially  religious  uses ;  and  a 
later  morning  session  furnishes  opportunity  for  the  reading  of  an  es- 
say, duly  provided  for  by  the  officers  of  the  body,  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  general  theme  of  which  it  treats,  to  be  continued  in 
the  afternoon,  and  for  the  consideration  of  such  other  topics  of  im- 
portance as  may  properly  command  the  attention  of  the  Conference. 
These  meetings  have  almost  invariably  been  largely  attended, — ^nearly 
all  the  constituent  societies  being  represented  in  them  by  duly  chosen 
delegates,  of  which  each  society  is  entitled  to  six,  of  either  sex,  and 
many  of  them  by  other  persons,  drawn  to  them  by  a  living  interest  in 
their  proceedings,  and  in  the  work  they  are  designed  to  promote, — the 
extension  of  the  principles,  spirit,  and  power,  of  a  rational  liberal 
Christian  faith.  -  They  have  been  characterized,  with  scarce  an  ex- 
ception, by  a  clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  Christian  truth,  by  a 
vigorous  and  thoughtful  discussion  of  important  practical  themes 
relating  to  personal  duty  or  church  life,  by  an  earnest,  reverent  spirit, 
and  by  a  manifest  desire  for  mutual  fellowship  and  co-operation  in 
advancing  the  great  interests  of  true  piety  and  morality  in  the  indi- 
vidual soul  and  in  the  world.  Very  little  time  has  been  spent — 
wasted,  I  should  say, — ^upon  needless  disputations  touching  subjects 
not  of  immediate  practical  importance,  upon  negations  and  denials  and 
differences,  upon  its  own  shortcomings,  or  the  shortcomings  of  other 
bodies.     But,  emphasising  the  great  verities  of  our  liberal  faith,  the 
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Conference  has,  nnder  their  inspiration  and  guidance,  taken  up  the 
consideration  of  the  work  demanding  active  and  consecrated  effort  in 
all  our  societies, — ^the  work  lying  open  before  all  ejes, — and  address- 
ed itself  with  resolute  purpose  and  persevering  determination  to 
devising  means  and  methods,  and  urging  motives  for  its  prosecution 
and  accomplishment  in  the  most  simple,  straightforward,  and  effectual 
way.  As  an  indication  of  the  general  line  of  activity  along  which 
the  energies  of  the  Conference  have  been  expended,  it  may  be  said 
that  sermons  have  been  preached  upon  the  following  suggestive  topics : 
"  The  Power  of  a  Religious  Ideal,"  "  The  Conditions  of  Denomina- 
tional Growth,"  *'  Christian  Liberty,  What  it  is  and  what  to  do  with 
it,"  "The  True  Object  of  Life,"  "The  Dnitarianism  of  ReUgion," 
and  "  The  Purpose  of  the  Mission  of  Christ."  And  essays  have  been 
presented  and  discussions  held  upon  "  Some  of  the  Methods  employ- 
ed to  promote  Church  Life,"  under  which  was  treated  the  matter  of 
amusements,  secularized  and  sensational  preaching,  art  and  the  ten- 
dency to  organize  around  men,  rather  than  upon  great  central  princi- 
ples and  ideas,  home  preparation  for  Sunday  services,  the  need  of 
increased  Biblical  instruction,  what  methods  can  be  employed  to 
promote  vital  spiritual  life,  and  personality  in  religion  as  a  help  to 
Christian  growth  and  useftdness.  These  topics  show  the  wide  range 
which  the  thought  and  activity  of  the  Conference  have  taken,  and  the 
vital  character  of  the  interests  involved  in  its  deliberations.  The 
influence  of  the  Conference,  under  such  an  administration,  is  far- 
reaching  and  salutary.  Wherever  it  is  held  a  new  awakening  seems 
to  take  place,  and  people  go  from  its  gatherings  to  their  constant 
paths  of  duty  and  effort  inspired  with  fresh  courage,  hope,  and 
enthusiasm,  for  the  discharge  of  the  great  trusts  of  life. 

Several  ministerial  changes  have  taken  place  within  the  limits  of 
the  Conference  during  the  past  two  years,  though  there  is  an  evidently 
growing  sense  on  the  part  of  both  clergy  and  laity  of  the  evils  attend- 
ant upon  brief  pastoral  settlements,  and  an  increasing  tendency  to 
more  permanent  relations  of  this  sort  as  a  condition  of  healthful 
growth  and  of  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity  to  all  concerned. 

According  to  the  yearly  returns  received  by  the  Secretary  from  the 
several  churches  composing  the  Conference,  in  response  to  printed 
circulars  addressed  to  their  respective  pastors,  it  is  made  to  appear 
that  most  of  them  are  enjoying  a  good  degree  of  prosperity ;  a  few 
are  at  a  stand-still, — ^instances  of  which  occur,*  strangely  to  say,  in 
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some  of  our  most  thriving  towns, — and  a  few  others,  on  account  of 
the  diminution  going  on  in  the  rural  districts,  both  in  popnlatioa  and 
business  enterprises,  are  declining.  The  Sabbath  Schools  are  doing 
moderately  well,  some  excellentlj.  Manj  of  our  societies  are  organ- 
ized more  or  less  in  detail  and  efficiently  for  outside  work.  A  few  of 
them  hold  socially  religious  meetings  during  the  week ;  most  of  them 
social  meetings  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  either  weekly  or  at 
frequent  intervals.  There  is  in  all  directions  a  growing  tendency  to 
enlarge  the  field  of  church  activity,  and  to  bring  the  influence  and 
work  of  the  church  to  bear  more  directly  and  powerfully  upon  the 
customs  of  society  and  the  common  every-day  life  of  men.  Systematic 
charities  are  receiving  continued  support,  and  reform  enterprises  are 
commanding  the  attention  and  engaging  the  active  energies  of  our 
people.  New  churches  are  built  and  old  ones  are  remodelled  from 
time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  so  as  to  include 
all  the  *' modem  improvements"  for  promoting  good  cheer,  intellec- 
tual culture,  moral  advancement.  Christian  fellowship,  a  generous 
hospitality,  and  the  building  up  of  the  cause  of  Divine  truth  and  hu* 
man  good. 

In  a  few  localities  special  efforts,  in  the  form  of  Christian  unions, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  have  taken  organized  form,  and  have . 
demonstrated  their  value  as  an  agency  for  good  to  the  young  people  of 
our  societies  and  to  those  outside,— ^drawing  them  away  from  slippeiy 
places  into  surer  pathways,  away  from  the  ruinous  seductions  of  evil 
influences  and  evil  men  into  the  society  of  the  good  and  to  those  other 
influences  that  lead  onward  and  upward  into  a  purer,  richer,  nobler 
life, —  BO  thwarting  effectually  the  pui^ses  and  machinations  of 
the  devil  and  his  angels,  and  giving  the  kingdom  and  the  power  to 
those  to  whom  it  belongs, — ^to  Grod  and  his  dear  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

I  regret  to  feel  obliged  to  report  that  the  contributions  of  the  Wor- 
cester Conference  to  denominational  and  missionary  purposes  for  the 
past  two  years  have  shrunk  away  from  the  aggregate  of  $7500  for  the 
two  preceding  years  to  $5100.  Your  inexorable  President  will  not 
allow  me  a  single  moment  to  explain  the  reason  of  this  decline,  or  to 
put  in  the  semblance  of  an  apology,  but  only  to  say  that  we  hope  for 
a  better  record  in  this  respect  during  the  two  years  to  come. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  demand  existing  for 
missionary  work,  both  within  the  limits  of  the  Conference  and  eke- 
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where,  and  an  effort  was  made  a  year  ago  to  establish  a  Conferenee 
Ministry  at  large.  Much  interest  was  manifested  in  different  quarters 
in  this  undertaking,  but  it  failed,  for  the  time  being,  for  want  of  the 
requisite  pecuniary  encouragement.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the 
seed  sown  in  its  behalf  will  ripen  into  a  rich,  abundant  harvest,  there 
and  elsewhere,  in  some  of  the  years  ahead,  in  order  to  its  grandest 
possible  efficiency  as  a  social,  moral,  and  spiritual  force. 

The  widely  recognized  needs  of  our  Conference  instrumentality  in 
our  churches  and  in  the  world  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Renewed  personal  consecration  and  a  profounder  spiritual  life. 

2.  A  just  appreciation  of  the  intrinsic,  imperishable  value  of  our 
distinctive  faith,— of  its  great  central  principles  and  ideas  as  forces  in 
the  redemption  of  the  human  soul,  and  as  essential  elements  of  the 
best  order  of  human  civilization. 

8.  An  awakened  interest  on  the  part  of  several  of  our  ministers  in 
the  work  of  the  Conference. 

4.  A  more  earnest  and  active  missionary  zeal. 

5.  Larger  measures  of  the  spirit  of  the  living  God,  by  the  inspirar 
tion  and  quickening  power  of  which  alone  our  efforts  are  to  prove 
availing,  and  the  final  victories  of  our  faith  to  be  achieved. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


THE  NORTH  MTODLESEX  CONGREGATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  UNITARIAN  AND  OTHER  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES. 

SECBETABT — REV.   JOHN    M.   L.    BABCOCK,   OP  OBOTON,   MASS. 

This  Conference  can  give  a  very  brief  summary  of  its  history  for 
two  years,  but  the  facts  of  that  history  cannot  be  accommodated  to 
any  artificial  method  of  Conference  action. 

We  find  within  our  territorial  limits  but  few  opportunities  for  mis- 
sionary work,  and  as  a  Conference  we  have  undertaken  directly  no 
enterprise  of  that  nature.  But  we  are  not  destitute  of  the  spirit 
which  delights  in  such  activities.  A  village,  situated  in  territory 
coounon  to  the  New  Hampshire  Unitarian  Association  and  ourselves, 
in  which  an  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  a  Unitarian  Society,  has 
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been  supplied  grataitouslj  with  preaching  every  Sunday  for  a  year, 
by  two  ministers  belonging  to  this  Conference,  and  two  belonging  to 
that  Association,  with  a  quite  promising  prospect  of  permanent  sac* 
cess. 

The  form  in  which  the  missionary  spirit  develops  itself  through  our 
Conference  action,  is  that  of  pecuniary  contribution.  Our  contribu- 
tions to  the  treasury  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  pass 
through  our  own  treasury,  a  method  in  which  our  churches  are  well 
united,  and  one  admirable  for  securing  concert  of  action.  This 
department  is  under  the  supervision  of  our  faithful  Treasurer,  who  has 
rare  genius  for  the  work,  and  whose  enthusiasm  is  so  diffusive  that 
every  parish  usuaUy  contributes  each  year.  Our  contributions  have 
been  regularly  increased  every  year  since  our  organization  until  the 
last.  The  diminution  in  the  total  amount  last  year  was  caused 
probably  not  more  by  the  stringency  of  the  money  market  than  it  was 
by  the  impression  that,  measured  by  the  standard  of  relative  ability, 
other  Conferences  were  not  giving  as  much  as  we  did.  And  this  fact 
is  offered,  not  on  the  ground  that  one  failure  in  duty  justifies  another, 
but  as  indicating  the  existence  of  a  law  of  human  action,  by  the 
operation  of  which  it  is  impossible  in  this  world  for  a  man  to  mnifitAjfi 
a  standard  of  action  very  far  in  advance  of  his  fellows ;  that,  in  a 
word,  the  race  goes  up  or  Sown  together.  We  claim  no  credit  thai 
we  have  given  more  money,  relatively,  for  missionary  purposes,  than 
other  Conferences  have,  if  it  be  a  fact.  We  shall  continue  our  contri- 
butions, in  greater*  or  less  amount,  whatever  others  may  do,  to  the 
treasury  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  so  long  as  that 
Association  does  not,  by  its  own  action,  forfeit  our  sympathy  or 
confidence ;  and  we  shall  then  doubtless  continue  them  through  other 
channels. 

The  best  results  of  our  Conference  activity  cannot  be  expressed  in 
the  form  of  statistics.  The  term  '^Congregational"  in  our  title  is 
indicative  of  the  basis  of  our  organization.  We  have  no  meeting  of 
delegates  of  our  churches ;  but  our  fourteen  societies  meet  twice  a 
year  in  one  great  congregation,  and  all  members  of  our  parishes  are 
members  of  our  Conference.  We  have  to  report  again,  that  the  maia 
business  for  which  we  meet  is  discussion  ;  and,  save  in  the  previous 
designation  of  a  subject,  and  a  provision  for  an  opening  address,  the 
discussion  is  absolutely  uncontrolled  and  free.  We  take  this  course, 
not  because  it  is  the  only  thing  we  can  do,  but  in  the  conviction  that  it 
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is  the  best  thing  to  be  done.  We  believe  in  disGUBsion  as  a  positive 
moral  force;  so  we  do  not  go  to  our  sessions  saying,  "We  want 
less  of  this  interminable  talk,  and  more  of  real  work :  let  us  not  fill 
our  meetings  so  full  of  mere  sentiment,  but  have  more  of  the  special 
activities  which  deepen  the  religious  life ;" — we  should  as  soon  think 
of  saying  to  Nature,  "  Do  not  fill  the  summers  so  full  of  showers  and 
sunshine,  but  give  us  more  grain  and  fruit." 

We  know  we  might  adopt  a  more  artificial  system.  We  might  un- 
dertake to  set  up  the  phantom  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  We  might 
assume  to  legislate  for  the  churches.  We  might  define  our  theological 
position,  and  warn  off  intruders.  But  we  have  no  taste  for  such  con- 
trivances. We  aspire  to  the  moral  strength  that  comes  of  growth,  and 
seek  the  fruit  developed,  not  by  hot-house,  but  by  natural  methods. 

We  design  to  take  up  only  practical  and  vital  subjects ;  that  is, 
subjects  not  too  far  removed  from  the  Actual,  and  not  shutting  out  the 
vision  of  the  Ideal.  Since  the  last  report,  we  have  discussed  the 
subject  of  "  Sunday  Schools,"  of  "  Denominationalism,"  and  of  the 
"  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Crime."  The  consideration  of  the  latter 
topic  was  so  interesting,  and  deemed  so  useful,  that  an  abstract  of  the 
discussion,  together  with  the  able  address  with  which  one  of  oiir  lay- 
men opened  it,  was  afterward  put  in  print,  and  circulated  in  pamphlet 
form. 

Each  year  of  our  existence  discloses  more  and  more  the  great  value 
of  ojir  Conference  as  a  social  force.  In  the  opportunities  for  personal 
acquaintance  which  our  gatherings  afford,  in  the  enlargement  of  our 
personal  sympathies  by  social  intercourse,  and  in  the  new  impulse  given 
to  thought  by  the  interchange  of  views,  we  find  sources  of  higher  moral 
purpose  and  nobler  aspiration.  That  we  go  to  our  sessions  as  to  a 
harvest,  is  attested  by  the  increasing  numbers  that  throng  them.  We 
are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  results  already  witnessed.  But, 
happy  to  know  that  that  divergence  of  opinion  which  is  so  essential  an 
element  of  a  profitable  meeting  is  not  incompatible  with  a  spirit  of 
harmony  and  co-operation,  and  rejoicing  to  see  that  the  clouds  of  isola- 
tion are  dispelled,  while  we  become  more  united  in  a  common  purpose 
to  cherish  and  embody  the  highest  conceptions  of  truths  and  righteous- 
ness, we  are  not  without  hope  that  we  may  yet  have  the  strength  to 
explore  new  fields  of  experience,  and  faith  to  develop  higher  fruits  of 
Christian  life. 
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ESSEX  CONFERENCE  OF  LIBERAL  CHRISTLAN 
CHURCHES. 

SECRETARY — REV.    8.   B.   STEWART,   OF  LTNK,   MASS. 

This  Conference  embraces  seventeen  societies.  More  than  half  are 
of  Puritan  origin,  dating  back  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  standing  now  as  memorials  of  various  transformations 
of  religious  opinion.  The  remainder  exist  by  direct  planting  and 
training  as  societies  for  the  support  of  Unitarian  or  Liberal  Chns- 
tianity. 

The  most  notable  movement  of  a  missionary  character  that  we  have 
to  record  is  the  Swampscott  Church,  ^^  exceptional  and  unique  in  all 
respects,  with  an  annual  activity  of  three  months,  followed  by  nine 
months  of  repose."  Swampscott  is  a  watering  place,  and  the  society 
originated  in  morning  and  evening  services  held  by  Rev.  John  F.  W. 
Ware,  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  attended  by  sununer  residents.  Grad- 
ually the  villagers  and  fishermen  drifted  in,  and  Mr.  Ware  reports 
that  ^^  a  marked  interest  has  been  excited  in  the  community,  a  decided 
amelioration  of  opinion  towards  Unitarianism.  Some  have  declared 
themselves  outcomers  from  the  old  faith.  There  were  no  Unitarian 
sympathizers  when  the  project  was  conmienced.  The  society  is  fairly 
a  missionary  work..  Boarders  at  the  hotels,  from  a  distance,  first 
hear  the  dreaded  heresy,  impressions  are  carried  away,  and  discussions 
ensue  of  what  has  been  done." 

We  have  not  many  such  opportunities.  Neighboring  pastors  have 
endeavored  to  fan  a  little  flame  of  liberal  thought,  here  and  there,  in 
some  orthodox  village,  but  with  no  especial  success  so  far  as  organiz- 
ation is  concerned.  In  a  community  where  social  and  theological 
lines  are  so  closely  drawn,  we  must  wait  patiently  for  the  gradual 
diffusion  of  a  moral,  rational  faith,  by  means  of  silent  and  unobtru- 
sive influences. 

All  of  our  societies  have  settled  ministers, — ^three  vacant  pulpits 
having  been  supplied  during  the  past  two  years.  All  are  self-sustain- 
ing and  prosperous,  and  nearly  all  have  made  contributions  to  the 
support  of  the  work  of  the  Unitarian  Association. 

The  semi-annual  meetings  of  the  Conference,  held  usually  in  Feb- 
ruary and  October,  are  always  well  attended ;  and  the  summer  excur- 
sion brings  together  large  representations  firom  all  quarters,  as,  for 
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example,  in  Jane  last,  when  five  hundred  or  more  from  the  Essex 
connty  societies  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol,  at  his 
seaside  residence  in  Manchester, — ^and  here  it  would  be  an  omission 
not  to  say  that  Dr.  BartoFs  habitual  presence  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference  has  largely  contributed  to  the  interest  which  they  inspire, 
and  that  we  have  found  great  support  in  his  word,  always  fresh  and 
intuitive,  always  pervaded  with  beauty  and  sincerity. 

Essex  Conference  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  a  defender  of 
free  thought,  a  friend  of  all  liberal  and  outspoken  thinkers.  It  has 
maintained  a  kindly  attitude  towards  the  more  radical  movements  of 
thought,  whose  origin  and  incentive  may  be  traced  in  the  principles 
and  movements  of  Unitarianism.  Indeed,  it  has  extended  the  hand 
of  welcome  to  men  whom  modem  Unitarianism  has  excluded  from  its 
fellowship.  And  it  has  done  this  in  obedience  to  a  sense  of  duty 
which  bids  it  respect  the  progressive  phases  of  theology.  In  its  or- 
ganization are  implied  no  bonds  except  ^'  unity  of  the  spirit  and 
co-operation  in  Christian  work."  Its  doors  are  open,  and  it  is  more 
anxious  to  receive  the  truth  which  science  and  experience  are  contin- 
ually revealing  than  to  perpetuate  traditional  opinions.  It  has  no 
sympathy  with  a  denominationalism  that  fetters  the  intellect  and 
restricts  the  fellowship  of  the  spirit  by  creeds  or  technicalities  of 
thought. 

This  Conference,  therefore,  has  constantly  resisted  the  iDfluences 
which  have  been  of  late  years  at  work  to  narrow  the  fellowship  of  the 
liberal  body.  Its  action  in  respect  to  the  Constitution  of  the  National 
Conference  is  already  before  you. 

The  erasure  of  the  name  of  the  minister  of  a  church  in  long  and 
regular  fellowship  with  us  from  the  Year  Book  of  the  Association,  on 
account  of  latitude  of  interpretation  of  Christianity  in  its  relation  to 
Universal  Religion,  this  Conference  has  also  met  with  unqualified  dis- 
approval. The  subject  was  brought  before  its  last  meeting  for  discus- 
sion, because  of  the  danger  that  seemed  to  threaten  one  of  the  great 
principles  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending.  And  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  Conference  is  grieved  by  the  recent  acts  of 
illiberality  on  the  part  of  the  Unitarian  Association,  both  in  the  light 
of  the  teachings  of  the  great  founder  of  Unitarianism  in  America,  and 
the  prevailing  spirit  which  has  accompanied  the  growth  of  Liberal 
Theology,  and  of  its  own  love  and  respect  for  individual  freedom  of 
opinion. 
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With  this  exception,  the  Conference  heartily  accords  with  the  objects 
and  purposses  of  the  larger  organizations  of  Unitarians,  and  with  the 
work  of  other  Conferences. 

And  we  think  we  can  say  that  there  is  no  lokewarmness  in  our 
societies,  nor  in  the  efforts  of  their  pastors.  There  is  the  same  activity 
in  good  works  as  ever ;  the  same  fellowship  with  the  progressive  and 
liberalizing  tendencies  of  thought ;  the  same  interest  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  an  enlightened  religious  faith.  Our  pastors  are  men  who 
carry  courage  to  their  work ;  our  people  are  active  and  hopefbl. 
Our  monthly  ministers'  meeting  brings  the  pastors  into  happy  rela- 
tions for  personal  improvement ;  our  Conference  meetings  afford  op- 
portunity for  more  general  discussion  of  religious  thought  and  meth- 
ods, and  for  the  culture  of  a  larger  fellowship. 

With  these  aids,  therefore,  we  trust  that  our  conmion  usefulness  is 
being  constantly  augmented. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NORFOLK  CONFERENCE  OF  UNITARI- 
AN AND  OTHER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

SECRETARY — ^REY.    FRANCIS  C.   WILLIAMS,    OF  HTDE   PARK,  MASS. 

The  Norfolk  Conference  is  a  living,  vigorous  body  of  twenty-three 
chm*ches  in  and  near  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Mass. 

All  the  ministers  of  these  churches,  in  active  service,  regularly  at- 
tend its  meetings  and  take  part  in  its  doings.  It  embraces  some  of 
the  largest  and  strongest  parishes  of  our  denomination,  and  some  of 
the  smallest  and  feeblest  also,  and  it  does  an  excellent  work  in  bringing 
all  into  acquaintance  and  sympathy,  and  in  promoting  a  Christian 
fellowship  which  would  hardly  otherwise  exist. 

The  regular  meetings  have  been  of  a  very  social  and  hospitable 
character ;  and  beyond  their  value  in  these  important  particulars,  we 
can  report : — 

1.  What  we  are  talking  about. 

2.  What  we  are  doing. 

1.  Our  subjects  have  been,  "Personality  of  Christ,**    "Social 
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Element  of  Christian  church  life,"  *'  Proper  organization  of  a  Christ- 
ian (liberal)  church,"  "  The  character  of  Christ  an  adequate  basis  for 
a  religion,"  "  Spirituality,"  and  '*  Temperance," — all  which  were 
treated  in  an  earnest  straight-forward  waj,  theological  discussions 
being  omitted ;  and  the  last,  that  of  Temperance,  being  dealt  with  in 
a  very  excellent  and  helpful  spirit.  The  addresses  have  been  given 
wholly,  and  the  discussions  conducted  chiefly,  by  the  ministers. 

n.  What  we  are  doing.  The  Conference  has  engaged  the  parishes 
in  local  missionary  work,  with  good  success.  It  brought  to  notice 
the  need  and  opportunity  of  a  young  society  at  Hyde  Park.  It 
gathered  information,  created  an  interest  among  the  churches,  and 
was  the  means  of  collecting  generous  contributions  for  this  local  ob- 
ject ;  and  this  to  the  advantage,  and  not  to  the  detriment,  of  the  fund 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  A.  U.  A.  From  this  new  familiarity 
with  such  enterprises,  and  from  directly  personal  observation  of  the 
good  done  by  judicious  aid,  the  churchea  are  to-day  more  ready  than 
ever  to  give  the  general  executive  committee  the  means  to  foster 
similar  efforts,  though  at  a  distance  from  Unitarian  centres.  "The 
charity  begun  at  home  is  not  narrowing,  but  diffusive."  When  the 
contribution  for  the  local  object  was  taken,  at  a  different  time  from 
that  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  A.  U.  A.,  this  latter  was  not 
lessened,  and  the  local  donation,  forwarded  perhaps  through  the  A.  U. 
A.,  has  been  a  clear  addition  to  the  usual  gifts.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  if  the  talking  has  been  done  chiefly  by  the  ministers,  the  working 
has  been  mostly  by  the  laymen  and  laywomen  of  the  Conference, 
which  seems  a  very  proper  division  of  labor. 

We  cannot  forget,  in  our  review,  the  death  of  our  youngest  minis- 
ter, the  beloved  junior  pastor  of  the  church  in  Milton,  and  the  sick- 
ness which  has  touched  heavily  some  of  our  older  brethren ;  while 
we  remember,  also,  the  promise  and  prosperity  of  the  young  society  at 
Hyde  Park,  and  the  welfare  of  the  honored  church  at  Jamiuca  Plain, 
which  rejoices  in  throwing  off  during  the  past  year  a  debt  of  $20,000, 
and  in  contributing  its  full  average  to  local  charities  and  to  the  A.  U. 
A.  On  the  whole,  by  the  Conference,  in  the  last  two  years,  the 
condition  of  the  churches  has  been  improved,  social  and  religious  life 
quickened,  and  the  cause  of  truth,  righteousness,  and  charity,  quietly 
and  steadily  advanced. 
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SOUTH  MIDDLESEX  CONFERENCE  OF  CONGREGATION- 
AL  (UNITARIAN)  AND  OTHER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

SECBETART — ^BET.  JOHK  B.  OBEEN,  OF  CHELSEA,  MASS. 

This  Conference  now  comprises  thirtj-three  societies,— one,  that  at 
Behnont,  having  formally  connected  itself  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference. 

Since  our  last  report  to  this  hody,  six  regular  meetings  have  been 
held.    The  topics  for  consideration  and  discussion  have  been  as  follows : 

1st.  "  The  nature  and  necessity  of  personal  consecration  to  Crod." 

2d.  *'  Spiritual  power  in  the  Church,  how  to  acquire  and  use  it." 

dd.  '^  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  consecrated  ministry  which 
is  not  the  product  of  a  consecrated  church." 

4th.  *'  The  Bible ;  how  to  use  it." 

5th.  What  ought  Unitarians  to  do  for  the  religious  life  of  their 
societies  ?" 

6th.  ^'  How  can  the  pulpit  and  the  pews  be  brought  into  more  vital 
religious  relations  ?" 

The  meetings  have  all  been  well  attended,  and  the  discussions  very 
generally  participated  in. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  series  of  six  was  held  at  Newton  on  the 
29th  of  January,  1873,  and  as  it  gave  the  key-note  for  all  those 
which  have  followed,  and  gives,  perhaps  better  than  anything  else 
can,  the  spirit  of  our  Conference,  the  Secretary  can  do  no  better  than 
report  the  condensed  statement  with  which  Dr.  Sears,  (who  opened 
the  discussion  on  that  occasion,)  closed  his  remarks.  He  said,  Ist, 
That  the  Christ,  not  of  history  only,  but  the  living  Christ  as  he  comes 
into  every  true  church  to-day,  claims  of  his  followers  the  consecration 
to  him  and  his  work  of  mind,  heart,  hand,  influence,  possessions  and 
opportunities  for  the  diffusion  of  his  gospel  in  the  salvation  of  men. 

2d.  That  only  as  we  are  thus  consecrated,  do  we  become  living 
members  of  the  living  Christian  body,  and  receive  the  Paradete 
which  he  promised  to  send. 

dd.  That  we  of  this  Conference,  ministers,  laymen,  and  lay-women, 
could  propose  no  nobler  and  no  higher  work  than  to  make  the  churches 
within  its  limits  the  central  forces  which  should  draw  into  them  and 
consecrate  to  Gt)d  the  best  gifts  of  all  members  of  our  religious  socie- 
ties, and  thus  secure  to  Uiem  the  blessings  of  Pentecostal  times. 
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With  remarkable  unanimity  the  churches  of  this  Conference  workv 
in  the  direction  here  indicated. 

Twentj-four  ministers  are  settled  over  twenty-seven  societies,  and 
six  societies  have  no  settled  pastor. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Secretaries  and  Treasurers  of  the  Local  Con- 
ferences, held  in  Boston  on  the  10th  of  March  last,  a  series  of  ques- 
tions was  agreed  upon,  which  should  be  sent  to  the  pastors  of  the 
various  societies,  with  a  view  to  eliciting,  with  some  degree  of 
definiteness,  the  condition  of  the  societies. 

In  the  South  Middlesex  Conference,  the  following  is  the  partial 
result :  Whole  number  of  circulars  sent  out,  27 ;  replies,  15.  To  the 
question,  '^  What  special  activities,  besides  your  Sunday  services,  are 
put  forth  among  your  people  for  deepening  the  religious  sentiment  of 
life  T'  we  have  fifteen  replies.  Of  these  two  report  regular  Friday 
evening  conference  and  prayer  meetings,  with  brief  lecture.  One 
reports  an  occasional  conference  and  prayer  meeting.  Another 
reports  six  vestry  meetings  during  the  year,  with  a  weekly  adult  Bible 
class. 

To  the  question,  '^What  special  activities  are  put  forth  among 
your  people  for  social  improvement  or  reform?"  we  have  fifteen 
replies,  and  all  seem  to  have  something  which  they  regard  as  special 
activities  for  this  purpose.  Some  report  social  suppers  in  the  vestry, 
with  ladies'  sewing  societies.  Some  have  literary  societies,  with 
frequent  meetings.  One  reports  a  Freedman's  Aid  Society,  which 
supports  a  teacher  at  the  South.  One  reports  a  sewing  school  for 
poor  children,  with  occasional  public  entertainments  to  lift  up  the 
public  standard  of  ^'  good  times,*' 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  among  the  churches  which  compose 
the  South  Middlesex  Conference,  while  special  activities  to  promote 
reform  and  social  improvement  are  very  generally  adopted,  special 
activities  for  the  deepening  of  the  religious  sentiment  and  life  are  al- 
most wholly  ignored. 

This  may  not  be  the  best  place  to  draw  inferences,  or  express  per- 
sonal opinions,  yet  the  writer  of  this  report  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  ask  the  question  whether  this  all  but  total  indifference  to  the 
methods  by  which  the  religious  teachers  of  other  Christian  bodies 
seek  to  generate  and  keep  alive  the  religious  life  among  their  people, 
may  not  have  something  to  do  with  the  spiritual  deadness  of  our 
churches  and  the  lack  of  missionary  zeal  in  our  body. 
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We  have  to  do  our  work  among  people  essentiallj  the  same  as  those 
who  compose  the  churches  of  other  names.  The  work  to  be  done  is 
essentially  the  .same — ^to  generate  and  keep  alive  spiritual  life.  The 
obstacles  in  the  way,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  are  essential- 
ly the  same  for  both  classes,  and  can  we  safely  afford  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  methods  which,  in  spite  of  an  irrational  and  indefensible  theol- 
ogy, are  yet  so  successful  among  other  Christian  workers  in  deepening 
the  religious  sentiment  and  life? 

The  societies  of  this  Conference  contribute,  with  considerable 
unanimity  and  regularity,  to  the  funds  of  the  A.  U.  A.,  but  there  is 
ample  room  for  improvement  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  hoped 
some  scheme  for  the  perfecting  and  increasing  of  the  contributions  of 
the  churches  may  be  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  this  body. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining,  with  definiteness,  what  opportunities 
for  the  establishing  of  new  societies  existed  within  the  bounds  of  our 
Conference,  a  committee  was  appointed  at  a  recent  meeting,  and  a 
movement  has  been  undertaken,  in  co-operation  with  the  A.  U.  A., 
at  Maiden,  a  growing  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  where 
there  are  a  number  of  pronounced  Unitarians,  and  where,  with  the 
aid  of  the  churches,  a  self-sustaining  society  might  soon  be  built  up. 


THE  SUFFOLK  CONFERENCE  OF  UNITARIAN  AND  OTH- 
ER CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

SECBETAKY — ^BEY.   GEO.  "I..    CHAmST,   OF  BOSTON,   MASS. 

The  business  of  the  Suffolk  Conference,  Eke  that  of  the  churches 
composing  it,  is  of  two  kinds ;  1st,  Charitable  or  Philanthropic  work ; 
2d,  Teaching  and  Worship. 

In  the  first  department  we  report  that  we  held  a  series  of  meetings 
on  Thursday  evenings  during  the  last  winter,  at  which  representatives 
of  the  various  charitable  organizations  of  Boston,  presented  valuable 
statements  of  their  aims,  their  methods  and  their  needs.  It  having 
come  to  light,  at  the  very  firsi  meeting,  that  our  State  Laws  in  relation 
to  paupers  and  what  should  constitute  a  settlement  for  them,  were 
unjust,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  a  change  in  these  laws.  A' 
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petition  signed  by  our  officers  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  was 
favorably  received  by  that  body,  and  its  purpose  was  accomplished  by 
improved  legislation  upon  the  subject. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  call  together  representatives  of  the 
out-of-door  relief  agencies  in  the  city,  and  endeavor  to  secure  confer- 
ence and  co-operation  between  their  agents.  This  movement  has  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  organization,  called  the 
"  Boston  Charitable  Relief  Conference,"  which  includes  the  leading 
charities  of  the  city.  They  will  hold  regular  monthly  meetings.  The 
value  of  such  a  meeting  in  protecting  each  society  from  the  impositions 
of  professional  beggars,  will  not  be  less,  than  its  use  in  discovering 
real  objects  of  charity  and  the  best  methods  for  their  assistance. 

At  the  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  condition  and 
needs  of  ouf  hospitals,  it  was  discovered  that  nearly  all  of  them  were 
worked  beyond  their  means  and  to  the  full  extent  of  their  accommo-  . 
dations.  The  board  of  government  of  the  Conference  were  requested 
to  confer  with  the  trustees  of  these  hospitals  and  also  with  leading 
churches  of  other  denominations,  and  see  if  it  would  be  desirable  and 
possible  to  unite  in  a  Hospital  Sunday,  or  one  day  on  which  a  collection 
for  the  hospitals  should  be  taken  up  in  all  the  churches.  As  a  result 
of  this  action,  the  churches  of  Boston,  of  every  sect  and  name,  were 
persuaded  to  take  a  collection  on  the  second  Sunday  of  last  May,  for 
the  use  of  the  hospitals.  About  fourteen  thousand  dollars  were  taken 
in  this  way,  and  distributed  among  the  hospitals,  according  to  the 
amount  of  gratuitous  services  rendered  by  each.  A  permanent  com- 
mittee composed  of  clergymen  and  laymen  of  each  denomination  has 
been  formed,  and  the  favor  which  has  attended  this  plan  of  adding 
to  the  income  of  our  hospitals,  warrants  the  hope  of  its  increasing 
success  in  coming  years. 

A  responsible  committee  has  been  appointed  to  provide  a  hospital 
for  convalescents.  This  was  done  at  the  earnest  desire  of  physicians 
connected  with  the  present  hospitals.  They  stated  that  many  patients 
were  kept  by  them  longer  than  their  condition  demanded,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  patients,  because  they  could  not  be  sent  to  their  poorly 
furnished  homes. 

In  the  second  department,  the  purely  Ecclesiastical,  we  can  only  say 
that  we  offer  no  report  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  several  church- 
es composing  our  Conference,  because  we  know  nothing  about  it. 
Our  number  of  churches  does  not  diminish,  and  each  of  them  has  an 
independent  way  of  minding  its  own  business.     We  can  find  no  fault 
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with  this,  in  so  far  as  its  affairs  are  its  own,  bnt  in  the  business  of 
waging  warfare  with  the  forces  of  evil  in  the  world,  we  conld  wish  for 
more  unitj  of  action  than .  we  have  jet  secured.  One  new  church, 
the  ''Broadwaj  Christian,''  at  South  Boston,  has  been  added  to  the 
list.  The  single  exception  which  might  be  made  to  our  statement  of 
undiminished  societies,  is  the  final  dismemberment  of  the  Music  Hall 
Society.  It  is  true  that  that  Association  has  ceased  to  hold  its  usual 
services  in  the  Music  Hall,  but  other  services  will  take  their  place. 
The  Conference  has  secured  this  favorite  meeting-house  of  the  people, 
and  will  begin  a  series  of  Sunday  evening  discourses  in  it  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  This  is  a.  renewal  of  the  theatre 
meetings  inaugurated  by  the  Conference,  and  only  omitted  because  the 
leading  theatres  of  the  city  adopted  a  rule  not  to  rent  their  buildings 
for  any  free  meetings.  The  wisdom  of  thus  sowing  seed  by  the 
wayside  has  been  questioned  by  some,  but  we  count  it  a  worthy  kind 
of  satisfaction  that' the  fowls  of  the  air  are  probably  the  better  for  it. 
Our  movement  this  winter  will  probably  be  attended,  however,  with 
some  provision  for  reaping  whatever  seed  may  ripen  in  this  exposed 
soil.  A  people's  Sunday  School,  with  open  doors  to  all,  is  a  part  of 
the  programme. 

Besides  this  promise  for  free  worship,  the  Conference  has  stood  ready 
with  heart  and  purse  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  churches  under  its  auspices, 
and  at  its  suggestion,  four  missionary  meetings  were  held  by  the  A.  U. 
A.  last  winter,  in  as  many  different  churches,  and  the  interests  of  a 
liberal  form  of  Christianity  were  commended  to  our  people,  with  voices 
that  called  the  roll  of  a  suffering  humanity,  and  won  respect  all  around 
the  world.  The  reports  of  interest  in  the  cause^of  Christian  Liberal- 
ism, which  is  our  cause,  from  men  who  knew  whereof  they  affirmed, 
contained  the  material  and  incentive  to  a  noble  missionary  cause  for 
us,  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Hungary,  India,  Japan,  and 
Iceland,  not  to  speak  of  the  now  familiar  fields  in  our  own  country. 

The  prophecy  made  in  our  report  at  the  last  National  Conference, 
that,  here  and  there,  our  local  Conference  would  find  itself  the  inheritor 
of  duties  formerly  attended  to  by  temporary  committees  and  associa- 
tions formed  for  the  day,  has  already  come  true.  The  morning 
meetings  for  prayer  during  Anniversary  Week  now  depend  upon  our 
provision.  Ministerial  Associations,  in  the  hour  when  heart  and 
fiesh  fail  them,  find  in  the  Suffolk  Conference  a  convenient  hospital 
and  inn.    Thanks  to  the  last  National  Conference,  held  in  Boston, 
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with  its  welcome  demand  upon  our  hospitality,  we  have  had  an  ade- 
quate treasury.  The  surplus  funds  contributed  for  entertainment  at 
that  time,  have  been  found  sufficient  to  furnish  forth  a  feast  for  the 
Ministerial  Union,  the  Boston  Association,  and  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  at  times  when  their  numerous  convocation  exceeded 
the  means  of  private  hospitality. 

To  recapitulate,— -our  record  of  progress  for  the  two  years  just  clos- 
ing, includes,  under  the  head  of  Charity : 

1.  New  and  improved  legislation  on  behalf  of  paupers. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  ^^  Charitable  Conference,"  embracing  all  the 
out-of-door  relief  agencies  of  the  city. 

8.  The  successful  institution  of  Hospital  Sunday. 

4.  The  formation  of  a  committee  on  a  Convalescent  Hospital. 

Under  the  head  of  church  welfare  and  public  worship,  it  reports  all 
the  churches  living,  some  in  new  and  elegant  edifices,  all  in  the  hope 
of  better  things  to  come  ;  one  new  church  organization — a  rescue  from 
dissolution  of  the  people's  meeting  in  the  Music  Hall ;  services  to  various 
religious  associations  which  have  given  them  new  cheer  and  life ;  and 
missionary  meetings  full  of  discovered  opportunity  for  a  liberal  Christi- 
anity. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted* 


THE  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  WESTERN  UNITARIAN 

CHURCHES. 

SECRriABT — EEV.    B.    S.    miNTINa,    OF  DAVENPOET,    IOWA. 

It  will  be  uaueces&ary,  in  this  report,  to  cover  ground  occupied  by 
the  report  presented  two  years  since,  which  gave  a  retrospective  re- 
view of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Western  Conference  during  the 
laat  twenty  years*  It  ia  desirable,  however-j  that  the  relation  of  the 
Western  Conference  to  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  its  recent 
action,  its  new  lease  of  Ufe,  and  its  present  and  prospective  usefulness, 
should  be  briery  coDsiUered, 

The  Western  Conference  was  organized  for  two  uses.     The  first 
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was  to  perform  missionary  work  bj  propagating  the  doctrines  of  Lib- 
eral Christianitj,  and  to  raise  money  for  that  purpose.  The  second 
was  to  cultivate  a  fraternal  interest  between  all  the  societies  connected 
with  it,  and  secure  the  Christian  fellowship  of  both  ministers  and 
laymen  through  social  intercourse  and  helpfulness. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Conference,  the  contributions  for 
the  missionary  work  were  generous  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  four 
or  five  societies  did  all  the  contributing. 

The  second  ten  years  the  proportion  of  contribution  to  the  wealth 
was  much  less  than  during  the  first  ten  years.  Social  causes  that  had 
distracted  the  country,  had  also  divided  the  Conference,  and  money 
ceased  to  fiow  into  its  treasury.  And  when  the  new  era  came  to  the 
coimtry)  and  the  tide  of  social  interest  rose  to  its  flood  height  in  the 
Conference  at  Chicago  in  1867,  some  of  the  earnest  missionary  workers 
of  the  West  began  to  think  the  Conference  had  done  its  best  work ; 
hence  a  proposition  was  offered  to  suspend  its  treasury,  and  in  the 
future  make  all  contributions  directly  to  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. This  proposition  was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Conference  at  the  session  of  1869,  and  since  that  time  the  treasury 
of  the  Western  Conference  has  been  merely  nominal.  The  unusual 
financial  condition  of  the  country,  arising  first  from  the  Chicago  fire, 
secondly,  from  the  Boston  fire',  and  thirdly,  firom  the  commercial  panic, 
has  deranged  all  plans  for  work  dependent  on  charity,  within  the  last 
three  years,  and  if  it  had  not  so  been,  the  geographical  distance  between 
Boston  and  the  Western  Society,  which  also  brings  distance  in  interest, 
would  naturally  make  the  Western  contributions  small. 

Personal  observation  has  shown  that  the  contributions  to  the 
funds  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  from,  the  West  are  gen- 
erally by  persons  who  come  from  the  Eastern  States,  the  genuine 
Western  man  not  having  come  to  the  rescue.  To  gain  his  contribu- 
tion, there  must  be  a  Western  Association,  with  its  treasury,  and 
work  must  be  done  at  his  door. 

Without  a  treasury,  the  Western  Conference  became  a  meeting  for 
discussion  and  criticism,  with  no  motive  for  missionary  work  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  resources.  Missionary  reports  could  be  heard,  but 
as  the  funds  to  support  the  missionaries  came  from  another  association, 
no  measures  were  taken  to  raise  the  money  to  support  Western  mis- 
sions. As  a  missionary  conference,  the  meetings  at  Quincy,  Illinois, 
in  1869,  and  at  Cleveland  j  in  1870,  were  failures,  and  would  be  called 
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nothing  more  than  social  festivals,  with  good  talking  and  good  things 
to  eat  It  was  evident  that  the  life  in  the  body  of  the  Conference  was 
suspended,  and  some  persons  believed  that  to  attempt  to  revive  it 
would  be  useless. 

In  the  meantime  Local  Conferences  had  been  organized  to  co-oper« 
ate  with  the  National  Conference,  and  the  conviction  was  gaining  that 
within  its  limits  these  could  be  substituted  for  the  Western  Conference. 

This  position  was  definitely  advocated  in  the  report  on  Western 
Missions  presented  to  the  National  Conference  at  its  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton, 1872. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  opinion  found  any  advocates  with  the 
ministers  then  living  in  the  West.  On  the  contrary,  the  conviction  is 
universal  that  an  annual  conference  of  all  the  Western  Unitarian  So- 
cieties is  a  social  necessity  and  an  essential  part  of  the  programme  for 
our  Western  work.  So  difficult  is  it  to  maintain  a  local  conference 
among  societies,  each  in  perfect  isolation  from  others,  that  without  an 
annual  conference,  in  which  all  the  societies  can  participate,  the  min- 
ister at  his  post  in  Kansas,  Southern  Illinois,  Nebraska,  and  Colora- 
do, finds  himself  entirely  cut  off  from  the  active  symnathy  and  friendly 
co-operation  of  his  brethren.  No  method  can  be  planned  of  greater 
utility  to  our  Western  work  than  a  meeting  once  a  year  of  aU  the 
workers  in  the  Western  missionary  field,  and  for  many  years  yet, 
every  society,  even  in  the  heart  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  will  be  a 
missionary  post. 

This  demand  for  fellowship  among  the  scattered  ministers  of  the 
West,  brought  them  to  the  Conference  at  Meadville  in  1872,  after  two 
years  without  a  Conference. 

That  Conference  was  composed  mainly  of  delegates  from  the  smaller 
societies,  no  delegates  coming  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louisville, 
Quincy,  Detroit,  nor  from  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  at  Cincinnati. 
But  then  and  there  the  Western  Conference  rose  and  came  out  of  its 
tomb,  put  off  its  grave  clothes,  and  put  on  working  garments. 

Its  reanimation  was  not  accomplished  without  spasms  and  contor- 
tions, but  finding  itself  alive,  it  had  the  audacity  to  vote  itself  into 
Chicago  in  1873,  "  with  or  without  an  invitation." 

At  the  Meadville  Conference  a  proposition  was  adopted  addressed  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American   Unitarian  Association, 
urging  that  the  Conference  become  co-operative  with  the  Asaociation  in 
both  the  raising  and  expending  of  money  and  all  other  methods  of 
missionary  work  in  the  West. 
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The  proposition  elicited  the  following  response  from  the  ExecatiTe 
Committee  of  the  Association  —  *'  We  heartily  accord  with  your  pur- 
pose to  administer  as  wisely  as  possible  the  missionary  work  of  our 
cause  in  the  West,  and  to  stimulate  the  abler  churches  of  our  faith 
within  your  limits  to  fresh  zeal,  more  active  co-operation,  and  larger 
generosity  in  this  work."  •  ♦  "  And  while  we  have  no  right  to 
surrender  to  other  hands  the  trust  and  its  responsibilities  committed  to 
our  charge,  we  will  cheerfully  welcome  the  counsel  and  help  of  the 
Western  Conference,  or  its  Executive  Committee,  in  wisely  admimster- 
ing  our  appropriations  of  money  to  Western  missionary  work/' 

At  the  Conference,  held  in  Chicago,  in  May,  1873,  the  following 
response  was  made  to  the  communication  from  the  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion: 

^'  Resolved,  That  the  Western  Conference  authorize  and  instruct 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  advise  and  co-operate  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  in  regard  to  all 
matters  of  missionary  work,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  A.  U.  A.,  Sept.  9,  1872,  and 
accepted  by  this  Conference." 

This  correspondence  shows  that  these  two  bodies  have  joined  hands 
to  do  the  missionary  work  of  the  West.  The  purpose  and  will  are 
good,  but  now  what  lack  we  but  the  means?  The  Conference  of  1873 
in  Chicago,  was  a  happy  reunion  of  many  friends  who  had  not  thus 
met  since  the  session  of  1867.  While  expending  its  energy  too  much 
in  the  usual  talk,  it  opened  the  way  for  the  more  successful  conference 
at  St.  Louis,  in  May,  1874.  The  Conference  was  then  most  happy  to 
renew  the  fellowship  of  former  days,  with  the  church  of  the  Messiah, 
and  also  to  establish  fraternal  relations  with  the  Church  of  the  Unity. 

The  brilliant  correspondent  of  the  Christian  Register,  describes  the 
Conference  as  ''  a  social  festival,  three  days  long,"  and  yet  the  ^^thing 
that  made  the  Conference  successfrd  was  the  promptness  in  the  dispatdi 
of  business."  ''  Then,  too,  the  harmony  of  the  Conference  was  delight- 
ful. This  harmony  moreover,  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  sect."  At 
the  Wednesday  evening  meetings.  Unitarian,  Liberal  Orthodox  and 
Rabbi  Sonneschein,  spoke  from  the  same  platform.  *'  All  the  words 
were  of  mutual  respect,  sympathy,  help,  and  faith  in  the  good  time 
coming  of  religious  union  in  religious  freedom." 

This  Conference  was  more  thoroughly  pervaded  by  the  missionary 
spirit  than  any  other  of  recent  years ;  hence  our  Western  work  was 
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kept  before  the  meetings  till  thoroughly  disposed  of.  We  are  beginning 
to  believe  in  some  small  measure,  I  trust,  what  Max  Muller  has  shown 
by  his  lecture  on  missions,  that  only  those  religions  having  the  mission- 
ary spirit  deserve  to  live.  This  is  equally  true  of  any  religious  de- 
nomination. 

Ailer  full  debate,  the  Conference  resolved  that  the  Western  churches 
should  mainly  assume  the  support  of  a  Western  missionary  agent. 
We  shall  soon  see  how  that  resolution  will  be  sustained  by  the  different 
x^hurches  in  the  West. 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Western 
Conference  that  a  sum  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  dollars  annually 
would  be  required  to  keep  a  missionary  in  the  field,  and  through  a 
circular  they  recommend  that  on  or  before  the  second  Sunday  in  Octo- 
ber, a  collection  or  subscription  be  made  in  each  of  the  Western 
churches  for  this  purpose,  and  such  contributions  be  sent  to  the  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  B.  P.  Moulton,  838  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  following  By-Laws  have  been  adopted  by  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Conference : 

Abticle  I.  This  Board  shall  hold  stated  meetings  semi-annually : 
one  at  Chicago,  in  the  month  of  October,  and  the  other  at  the  time 
and  place  of  &e  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Conference. 

Abticle  II.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Secretary,  at 
any  time,  by  the  request  of  the  President. 

Article  III.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Abticle  IV.  This  Board  shall  have  direction  of  the  missionary  to 
be  employed  by  the  authority  and  under  the  vote  of  the  Western  Con- 
ference, May  7,  1874. 

Abticub  v.  Each  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  speci- 
ally superintend  the  missionary  work  in  the  district  or  local  Conference 
which  he  represents. 

Abticle  VI.  The  Treasurer  shall  nuike  a  financial  report  at  each 
stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

In  the  future  the  Western  Conference,  if  it  would  truly  live,  must 
be  a  missionary  body.  To  that  end  all  its  talent  and  energy  should 
be  directed.  With  forly  societies  now  organized,  in  ten  states  and  one 
territory,  not  including  California  and  Oregon,  having  an  area  of 
743,257  miles,  and  a  present  population  of  about  18,000,000,  the 
Conference  must  make  good  use  of  its  present  leaven  to  produce  any 
effect  upon  such  a  vast  quantity  of  material. 
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But  the  effect  is  apparent  wherever  we  have  societies  located  at  the 
centres  of  social,  political,  and  educational  influences. 

There  are  scores  of  such  places  not  yet  occupied,  and  which  may 
be  soon  if  the  missionary  fund  is  sufficiently  increased,  and  which  will 
be  occupied  at  no  distant  day,  in  obedience  to  the  uniform  law  by 
which  liberal  principles  are  evolved  from  the  advancing  mental  growth 
of  the  people.  Money  now  invested  in  missionary  stock  for  the  West, 
yields  better  interest  than  that  invested  in  Western  railroads,  wiUioat 
the  danger  of  adverse  legislation  by  the  Grangers.  We  have  only  to 
labor  and  to  wait,  and  the  West  will  bring  its  increase. 


REPORT  OF  THE  UNITARIAN  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

8ECRBTABT — MR.   JOHN  KNEELAKD,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

Since  the  time  of  the  last  report  to  this  Conference,  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society  has  carried  on  the  work  it  was  organized  to 
do,  not  entirely  as  it  would,  but  as  well  as  it  could.  That  work, 
measured  by  the  means  furnished  for  its  accomplishment,  may  seem 
of  some  account ;  but,  measured  by  the  responsibility  of  Unitarians 
in  this  direction,  and  their  ability,  must  be  set  down  as  small  indeed. 

Funds. — ^About  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  have  been 
contributed.  To  meet  the  exigencies  of  business,  to  make  up  de- 
ficiencies in  the  publication  of  periodicals  and  text-books,  to  pay 
official  expenses,  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  the  sum  named  is 
altogether  too  small,  and  could  not  possibly  give  the  promise  of  much 
accomplishment. 

And  yet  the  Unitarian  denomination  is  made  up  of  generous,  open- 
handed  people.  No  cause  that  can  make  itself  felt  as  worthy,  goes  to 
them  for  help  in  vain.  Why  do  they  let  the  Sunday  School  cause  in 
the  limits  of  their  own  denomination  languish  ?  Because  they  have 
no  great  faith  in  that  cause,  not  knowing  the  power  of  a  good  Sunday 
School,  but  knowing,  in  some  instances,  too  well,  the  uselessness  of  a 
poor  one. 

Text  Books. — ^The  list  is  a  long  one, — ^rather  out  of  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  denomination.  Some  of  the  books  represented  upon  it 
have  done  long  service,  and  are  still  in  fair  demand.  Carter's  books, 
and  Allen's,  hold  their  own  very  well.  Of  the  more  modem  books, 
and  for  young  children,  '*  Early  Lessons  about  the  Saviour,"  *'  Sunday 
Lessons  for  Young  Children,"  and  '*  Every  Sunday,"  are  good  books 
and  are  much  used.  The  society  has  purchased  the  plates  and  copy- 
right of  the  first  two  of  these  within  the  past  two  years.  The  last  is 
a  new  book  for  the  youngest  children,  with  a  lesson  for  every  Sunday 
in  the  year,  and  was  prepared  by  one  of  our  most  successful  infant 
class  teachers. 

^^  Sunday  School  Lessons." — ^The  publication  of  this  monthly 
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sheet  was  commenced  two  years  ago.  Its  aim  was  to  meet  the  want 
for  lessons  in  a  shape  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  various  classes  of 
scholars,  and  thus  facilitate  the  adoption  of  the  one-lesson  system  in 
the  Sunday  Sehools ;  also  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  such  of  our 
schools  as  might  choose  to  come  into  a  uniform  system  to  do  so.  But 
our  schools  vary  so  much  in  the  number  of  sessions  per  year,  and  in 
the  seasons  in  which  their  sessions  are  held,  that  the  latter  object  can 
be  gained  only  as  far  as  a  few  schools  are  concerned.  This,  however, 
is  of  minor  importance.  It  is  the  one  lesson  for  the  school  that  gives 
the  great  advantage,  and  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school. 

In  these  ^^  Lessons,"  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  are  presented. 
The  point  now  reached  is  the  commencemement  of  his  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem.     The  series  will  be  completed  in  one  more  year. 

To  say  that  these  ''  Lessons"  are  approved  by  all  who  use  them, 
would  be  to  say  not  the  truth.  Unitarians  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
giving  anything  a  unanimous  endorsement,  and  surely  they  cannot 
these  '^  Lessons."  But  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  course  followed 
meets  the  warm  approval  of  very  many  of  our  best  superintendents 
and  teachers.  Between  eight  and  nine  thousand  copies  are  monthly 
distributed  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Sunday  Schools. 

The  Teacher's  Guide. — ^This  is  a  companion  to  the  "Lessons," 
and  is  designed  to  furnish  the  teacher,  who  often  has  no  time  or  op- 
portunity to  search  books  of  reference,  such  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  lessons.  In  many  schools  the 
"Guide"  is  furnished  to  the  older  scholars.  Nearly  two  thousand 
copies  are  monthly  distributed. 

The  Datsprinq. — ^This  magazine  for  the  children  remains  about 
the  same  in  appearance,  quality,  and  circulation.  An  edition  of 
fifteen  thousand  is  printed  monthly.  It  makes  a  handsome  bound 
volume  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  finds  a  welcome  in  the  children's 
libraries. 

The  Segretart. — ^This  officer  has  prepared  the  periodical  publi- 
cations of  the  society,  superintended  the  work  of  the  office,  and  visits 
ed  Sunday  Schools  as  opportunities  have,  offered.  His  time  has  been 
fully  employed,  not  even  a  vacation  breaking  in  upon  his  round  of 
duties. 

Annual  Meetings. — ^The  society  held  its  last  annual  meeting  in 
Manchester,  X.  H.  It  was  a  large  gathering,  taxing  to  the  utmost 
the  cheerful  hospitality  of  the  Manchester  Unitarians.  It  was  a  stir- 
ring, harmonious,  useful  occasion.     Though  all  present  sounded  not 
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the  same  note,  yet  all  were  in  the  same  key.  Increased  hope  and 
new  courage  came  into  the  hearts  of  all.  The  next  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  14  and  15th,  and  the  interest 
already  manifested,  and  the  arrangements  made,  give  promise  of  a 
meeting  not  below  any  of  its  predecessors  in  importance  and  usefulness. 

Other  Obganizations. — Of  the  county  organizations,  the  Wor- 
cester and  Norfolk,  of  Massachusetts,  are  the  only  ones  that  give 
manifestation  of  a  vigorous  life.  The  annual  meetings  of  these 
societies  have  been  largely  attended ;  the  subject  matters  introduced, 
practical,  and  in  the  highest  degree  interesting ;  and  the  influence  for 
good  has  been  unmistakable.  Some  of  the  Local  Conferences  devote 
one  session  each  year  to  Sunday  School  interests,  and  in  some  instances 
marked  results  have  flowed  therefrom.  During  the  past  year  a  Sun- 
day School  society  has  been  instituted  in  the  West,  which  seems  to 
show  signs  of  that  energy  which  is  characteristic  of  Western  under- 
takings. It  has  entered  upon  the  preparation  of  a  new  music  book 
for  Sunday  schools,  and,  judging  from  the  character  of  the  men 
interested,  will  give  us  an  excellent  work.  The  Secretary,  Rev. 
Jenk.  L.  C.  Jones,  prepares  and  issues  a  monthly  publication,  ^'The 
Sunday  School,"  giving  now  a  series  of  lessons  in  the  line  of  Jewish 
history. 

The  Sunday  Schools. — ^This  society  is  not  in  that  relation  to  all 
the  Unitarian  Sunday  Schools  that  is  desirable.  It  ought  to  be  able 
to  state  the  number  and  condition  of  all  such  schools.  But  all  efforts 
to  obtain  complete  statistics  have  failed.  That  result,  however,  can 
only  be  reached  through  the  full  co-operation  of  superintendents.  The 
society  is  sometimes  deprived  of  this  from  want  of  thought  on  their 
part,  and  sometimes  from  an  excessive  individuality  that  disdains  all 
co-operation  with  others. 

The  number  of  distinctive  Unitarian  Sunday  Schools  will  probably 
reach  three  hundred.  The  majority  of  these  are  certainly  in  a  living 
and  growing  condition,  and  from  among  them  may  be  selected  some 
of  the  best  Sunday  Schools  in  the  world.  But  it  is  lamentable  how 
small  the  efforts  made  by  the  denomination  to  establish  new  schools 
upon  which  to  build  up  new  churches,  or  to  furnish  those  they  have 
with  all  that  is  needful  for  vigorous  and  well  directed  life. 

This  Society  and  the  Denomination. — ^That  there  is  not  that 
relation  between  this  society  and  the  denomination  as  a  whole  that 
tfhould  exist  must  sadly  be  confessed.     Only  about  sixty  or  seventy  of 
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the  Unitarian  societies  contribute  to  its  funds,  and  some  of  these  to 
but  a  very  small  extent.  This  state  of  things  must  come  from  one  of 
two  reasons,  or  firomboth.  One  is  that  the  Sunday  School  cause  is 
not  worthy  of  support ;  the  other,  being  worthy,  this  society  is  not 
the  organization  through  which  it  is  to  be  supported. 

If  the  latter  opinion  prevail  to  a  large  extent,  then  let  this  society 
be  swept  away,  and  let  Sunday  School  interests  be  entrusted  to  an 
organization  that  has  or  shall  have  the  confidence  of  the  denomination. 
As  for  the  former  reason,  let  all  the  ministers  of  our  denomination, 
and  all  the  wise  men  and  women  who  are  not  ministers,  unite  to 
shame  it  out  of  existence.  Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
the  general  work  of  providing  for  the  religious  education  of  the  young ! 
Let  that  siun  soon  grow  to  ten  thousand. 

The  Outlook. — ^The  aspect  of  things  about  us  is  encouraging, 
though  not  absolutely  inspiring,  except  on  the  side  of  grand  opportu- 
nity. We  have  many  excellent  Sunday  Schools,  green  spots  about  the 
wells  of  life.  We  have  strong,  earnest  men  and  women,  who,  with 
warm  hearts  and  intelligent  minds,  are  devoting  themselves  to  Sunday 
School  work ;  many  faithful  and  wise  ministers,  who  give  their  best 
thought  and  energies  to  the  young.  But  still  it  is  true  that  many  Sun- 
day schools,  and  some  of  them  connected  with  strong  and  influential 
parishes,  are  very  weak  and  inefficient ;  that  our  Sunday  School 
teaching,  as  a  whole,  is  not  up  to  the  level  of  the  teaching  in  the 
week-day  school;  that  the  Sunday  School  is  not  regarded  as  an 
institution  of  vital  importance ;  that  no  subject  relating  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches  to  the  young, 
has  ever  loomed  up  large  enough  to  come  within  the  horizon  of  a 
National  Conference.  So  there  is  work  enough,  grand  work  enough, 
to  be  done.     Let  whoever  will,  be  inspired  to  do  it. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   AMERICAN  UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

SECRETABT,   REV.    RUSH  R.    SHIPFEK,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  among  the  religions  of  the  worid,  Christianity  is  pre-eminent  in 
its  resources  of  light  and  love  to  help  mankind  up  and  on  ;  that  hu- 
manity needs  it ;  that  it  is  not  a  fetter  and  hindrance  to  human  pro- 
gress, but  an  inspiration  of  larger  liberty ;  that  it  is  not  an  enslave- 
ment of  the  soul,  but  emancipation  from  superstition,  sensuality, 
and  selfishness.  Steadily  refusing  to  define  Christianity,  but  leaving 
every  man  to  do  so  for  himself,  it  invites  all  Christians  to  its  fellowship 
and  co-operation.  To  difiuse  pure  Christianity,  it  was  originally 
formed,  and  exists  to-day.  Believing  this  to  be  the  sentiment  and 
purpose  of  the  Unitarian  people,  the  Association  aims  to  represent 
and  serve  them  in  doing  this  work.  Legally  incorporated,  with  power 
to  hold  trusts  and  administer  them,  the  Association  is  organized  with 
the  simplest  possible  machinery  for  efficiency.  It  is  but  a  channel  for 
conveying  your  bounty  to  the  objects  of  your  choice,  an  instrument 
for  transmuting  gold  into  spiritual  bread  and  sending  it  to  needy 
souls.  Its  ability  each  year  is  directly  measured  by  the  resources  you 
furnish.  Its  opportunities  are  world-wide,  its  usefulness  bounded  only 
by  the  limits  of  your  generosity. 

We  rejoice  in  this  Conference  of  our  constituents*  We  are  repre- 
sented in  this  meeting  not  by  three  delegates  only.  In  large  propor- 
tion the  members  of  the  Association  and  of  this  Conference  are  the 
same.  As  sometimes  in  the  drama,  the  same  person  appears  here  in 
another  dress  and  character.  This  meeting  brings  kindling  impulse  to 
larger  zeal  and  generosity,  quickens  our  interest,  and  gives  direction 
to  our  purpose.  The  Association  is  but  the  executive  arm  to  carry 
that  purpose  into  effect. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  recognizes  this  vital 
relationship  with  the  Local  Conferences.  With  satbfaction  we  wit- 
ness their  steadily  growing  interest  and  work.  We  welcome  and 
depend  upon  their  aid,  not  only  in  collecting  the  yearly  fund,  but  also 
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in  wisely  distributing  it.  Between  us  there  can  be  rightfully  no 
jealousy  or  rivalry.  In  reality  none  has  thus  far  appeared.  Our 
constituency  and  interests,  our  resources  and  purpose,  are  the  same. 
We  are  parts  of  one  body,  and  members  one  of  the  other. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association  deems  it  his  privilege,  as  well  as 
duty,  to  attend,  so  far  as  possible,  the  local  Conference 
meetings ;  to  place-  himself  in  friendly  relationship,  not  merely 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  appeal  for  pecuniary  contri- 
butions, but  to  become  an  active  participant  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  hour,  and  contribute,  as  he  is  able,  to  the  interest 
and  profit  of  the  occasion.  It  is  a  duty  fraught  with  personal  pleasure 
and  satisfaction,  and  he  bears  cheerful  testimony  to  the  hearty  hospi- 
tality with  which  he  is  everywhere  greeted. 

From  wide  observation  he  desires  to-day  to  bear  this  emphatic 
testimony.  The  Conference  meetings  are  most  profitable  when  given 
to  the  discussion  of  high  themes  of  spiritual  import,  and  made  meetings 
of  inspiration  for  larger  enthusiasm  and  generosity;  and,  while 
considering  with  general  direction  the  missionary  work  within  their 
own  borders,  kept  free  from  business  entanglements  and  dry  detaib, 
which  become  perplexing  and  tedious,  which  cannot  ibe  satisfactorily 
adjusted  or  even  fully  reported  and  discussed  in  open  meeting,  and  are 
always  more  efficiently  managed  by  a  business  conmiittee.  If  we 
break  the  unity  and  harmony  enjoyed  for  seven  years  past  in  co-oper- 
ation through  a  single  treasury,  there  is  danger  of  division  and  disin- 
tegration of  our  forces,  resulting  in  weakness.  Our  people  are  not 
yet  ready  for  a  two-fold  gift  to  our  missionary  work  in  a  single  year. 
A  divided  contribution  will  not  so  probably  double  as  it  will  diminish 
the  total.  Nor  are  our  missionary  activities  so  numerous  or  large  as 
to  require  local  division.  We  are  not  overwhelmed  by  the  multitade 
of  our  agencies.  Nor  is  the^  whole  field  too  large  to  be  fairly  viewed 
in  detail  by  every  minister  who  will  interest  himself  in  the  subject. 
In  union  is  strength.  And  we  speak  to-day  for  unity  in  our  mission- 
ary administration.  Dividing  our  small  fund  into  many  treasuries, 
we  shall  form  feeble  rills  with  petty  trickling,  threatening  to  lose  them- 
selves in  the  sand.  Uniting  our  full  forces,  we  may  form  a  respecta- 
ble stream,  whose  power  shall  be  seen  and  felt  throughout  the  land. 

In  the  department  of  our  literature,  we  have  continued  to  send  free- 
ly to  colleges,  public  and  parish  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  full  sets 
of  our  publications,  in  parcels  of  about  thirty-five  volumes  each.    In 
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all  such  institutions  a  general  rule  prevails,  preventing  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  to  any  sectarian  books.  Hence  they  must  go  as  a 
gratuity,  or  not  at  all.  We  have  deemed  it  a  sufficient  welcome  that 
our  books  are  made  freely  accessible  to  the  public.  The  cost  of  our 
monthly  gratuity  makes  steady  draught  upon  our  treasury.  Of  the 
utility  of  the  gifl  we  cannot  doubt,  by  the  responses  that  come  to  us. 
To  multitudes  this  opens  the  only  opportunity  of  acquaintance  with 
.the  liberal  faith.  « 

For  two  years  we  have  been  sending  packages,  often  volumes  each, 
illustrating  the  Unitarian  faith,  to  the  Trinitarian  ministers  of  New 
England.  The  words  of  welcome  and  gratitude  with  which  they  are 
received,  and  the  promises  given  that  they  will  be  faithfully  read  and 
candidly  considered,  afford  cheering  assurance  of  the  growing  liberal- 
ity of  our  time.  Let  us  cease  to  complain  of  narrow  bigotry  shutting 
the  door  against  our  thought.  The  ministers  of  New  England  are 
eager  to  know  the  truth.  Their  doors  are  flung  wide  open.  If  we 
have  any  truth  to  impart,  let  us  use  our  ample  opportunity. 

At  our  last  Anniversary  Meeting,  it  was  unanimously  recommended 
that  we  offer  as  a  free  gift  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Channing, 
to  every  minister  in  America.  For  such  an  offer  the  time  is  ripe  and 
propitious.  Old  prejudices  are  fast  passing  away,  and  multitudes  are 
ready  to  welcome  the  principles  of  spiritual  freedom  he  so  grandly 
preached.  During  anniversary  week  it  was  said  by  the  President  of 
Harvard  University  that  if  the  site  of  the  old  Federal  Street  Church 
were  but  a  plat  of  grass,  with  a  stone  inscribed,  "  Here  Channing 
preached,"  it  would  be  worth  more  to  the  best  welfare  of  the  city  and 
its  future  prosperity  than  the  costly  warehouses  that  now  cover  the 
spot,  with  all  their  annual  tribute  to  the  city  treasury.  The  noble 
sentiment  found  cordial  response.  But  far  better  than  any  dead 
monument  of  stone  would  be  the  word  of  Channing  as  a  living  memo- 
rial, making  him,  though  dead,  yet  speak,  and  repeat  to  thousands  of 
souls  his  gracious  and  inspiring  message.  The  Executive  Committee 
are  now  preparing  a  fresh  edition  of  his  works  in  a  single  volume,  of 
larger  page  and  type  than  the  English  edition,  which  has  had  the  great 
success  of  circulating  thirty  thousand  copies.  After  the  stereotype 
plates  shall  have  been  paid  for,  it  is  hoped  that  the  volume  may  be 
produced  so  that  every  gift  of  one  dollar  shall  send  a  copy  into  some 
minister's  library.     We  have  already  received  generous  contributions. 
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With  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  hand,  we  may,  by  judicious  adver- 
tising, create  immense  demand,  and  swiftly  supply  it. 

At  the  last  Conference  Meeting  a  resolution  was  offered  which  gave 
expression  to  a  wide-spread  feeling  looking  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  magazine  of  critical  and  theological  thought.  Arrangements 
were  made  which  gave  promise,  in  the  "  Unitarian  Review,"  of  the 
fulfilment  of  our  hope.  The  few  numbers  already  issued  have  fur- 
nished articles  rich  in  scholarship  and'  original  thought.  To  its  ser- 
vice our  brother,  Charles  Lowe,  was  bringing  his  ripe  experience, 
rare  tact,  and  consecrated  zeal.  It  was  already  winning  for  him  a 
new  influence  and  fame.  To  the  fresh  flowers  laid  upon  his  green 
grave  this  Conference  would  tenderly  add  the  tribute  of  its  admiration 
and  love.  Let  us  cherish  this  work  of  his  latest  planting,  whose 
perennial  life  will  bear  ever  fresh  flowers  of  spiritual  truth. 

In  special  enterprises  of  helpfulness  we  offer  but  a  brief  simimary. 
Rev.  Mr.  Dall  continues  his  zealous  work  in  India,  with  the  efficient 
aid  of  Miss  Chamberlain,  besides  several  native  teachers.  Of  the 
value  of  our  aid  to  the  Unitarians  in  Hungary,  for  translation  and 
publication  of  Channing,  our  brothers  Hale,  Fretwell,  and  Morison 
have  given  favorable  account.  The  Secretary  of  thtf  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  also  assisted  last  winter  in  organizing  meetings  and 
publishing  and  circulating  reports  and  appeals  by  which  a  considerable 
sum  was  collected  and  sent  towards  sustaining  two  professors  in  the 
University  of  Pesth  under  their  charge.  The  desire  felt  for  many 
years  for  a  service  of  Liberal  Christianity  in  Paris,  in  the  English 
language,  was  for  a  season  fulfilled  by  Rev.  Ath.  Coquerel,  Jih»  Op- 
pressed with  heavy  disabilities  in  his  ministry,  through  bitter  bigotry 
and  opposition,  he  has  passed  a  severe  ordeal.  At  present  he  is 
prostrated  by  sickness  and  overwork,  and  his  colleagues  struggling  to 
maintain  the  only  ministry  of  Liberal  Christianity  in  the  city.  To 
their  prosperous  brethren. in  America  they  appeal  for  aid. 

Miss  Bradley's  excellent  and  well-known  service  in  Wilmington,  N. 
0.,  has  prospered  and  received  our  support,  until,  temporarily  disabled 
by  sickness,  she  has  for  the  past  year  been  recruiting  her  health  bj 
foreign  travel.  In  her  absence  the  work  has  not  ceased.  As  she  is 
now  ready  partially  to  resume  it,  the  friends  of  the  school  ask  our 
renewed  aid. 

Our  only  recent  assistance.to.the  colored  people  has  been  through 
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the  service  rendered  hy  Professors  of  Antioch  College  to  Wilberforce 
University,  in  Ohio,  in  charge  of  Bishop  Payne,  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This  service  is  welcomed  with  touching 
expressions  of  gratitude.  Opportunities  for  mighty  and  valuable  in- 
fluence among  this  people  are  open  to  us.  We  have  pledged  them  our 
good  will.  We  owe  them  a  debt  of  material  aid,  which  we  have 
hardly  begun  to  redeem. 

Till  recently,  an  assistant  secretary  was  sustained  by  our  treasury, 
in  active  service  by  correspondence,  and  by  travelling  and  preaching 
through  the  West.  A  similar  service  is  rendered  in  Maine  by  Rev, 
Dr.  Wheeler,  and  for  the  passing  months  in  this  vicinity  by  Rev.  W. 
S.  Heywood,  of  Hudson,  both  of  whom  find  calls  for  their  service 
beyond  the  measure  of  any  man's  time  and  strength,  and  opening 
fields  for  culture  that  only  need  money  and  fit  workmen  to  plant  living 
gardens.  Rev.  J.  L.  Douthit  receives  partial  support  from  our  treas- 
ury, and  renders  similar  service  in  Southern  Illinois.  Among  all  our 
enterprises,  we  deem  none  superior,  in  far-reaching  influence  and  ef- 
fect, and  permanent  though  unreckoned  value,  to  the  efficient  minis- 
tries of  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  the  seat  of  Cornell 
University,  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Brigham,  at  Ann  Arbor,  the  seat  of  the 
Michigan  State  University. 

We  have  aided  many  needy  societies  in  New  England,  the  Middle 
States,  and  the  West,  and  have  recently  voted  an  appropriation  for 
missionary  service  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  vicinity,  in  charge  of 
Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot. 

We  have  also  sent  to  the  care  of  the  Professors  in  the  Divinity 
School,  in  Cambridge,  and  the  Theological  School,  Meadville,  Pa., 
appropriations  to  the  beneficiary  funds  to  aid  students  preparing  for 
the  ministry. 

Besides  these,  are  many  special  temporary  activities,  requiring 
funds  in  small  amounts.  A  small  sum  has  been  voted  for  special 
school  purposes  among  the  Ute  Indians,  for  the  use  of  our  two  agents, 
Rev.  E.  H.  Danforth  and  Rev.  H.  F.  Bond,  who,  under  government 
employ,  have  recently  taken  charge  of  the  Indian  missions  in  Colora- 
do. Also  a  small  expense  was  incurred  by  a  series  of  services,  during 
the  past  seven  Sundays,  at  Saratoga,  in  which  several  of  our  leading 
ministers  have  generously  given  their  labor  gratuitously,  with  only  the 
necessary  expenses  paid.  These  services  have  kindled  great  interest, 
and  such  hearty  response  from  people  to  whom  our  faith  is  new,  that 
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we  have  here  a  hint  of  what  we  may  well  do  in  similar  manner  in 
every  returning  summer. 

In  the  ebbing  tide  of  the  last  two  years,  it  has  been  a  struggle  to 
carry  on  our  work  steadily,  and  impossible  to  launch  any  new  enter- 
prise. We  have  been  compelled,  with  painful  frequency,  to  neglect 
inviting  opportunities  that  have  summoned  us.  In  all  our  Conferences 
we  rejoice  to  see  an  awakening  zeal  for  missionary  work.  We  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  self-culture  and  self-salvation,  but  eager  to  regen- 
erate the  world,  and  beginning  '*to  look  out,  not  in."  The  complaint 
and  criticism  that  we  are  not  doing  half  enough  is  a  most  righteous 
discontent  and  a  most  hopeful  sign.  As  yet  it  is  in  the  preliminary 
stages  of  talk.  There  is  danger  of  its  becoming  only  an  inflation  of 
paper  currency.  To-day  we  ask  you  to  put  your  missionary  zeal  on  a 
gold  basis. 

To  carry  the  work  as  reported  requires  $40,000  per  year.  Even 
with  this  amount  we  cannot  enlarge  our  operations,  but  must  say  No 
to  many  fresh  and  worthy  appeals,  and  are  forced  to  anxious  debate 
where  we  can  possibly  cut  off.  There  ought  to  be  no  diminuendo  in 
our  work.     Forward  should  be  our  motto. 

A  table  of  conference  contributions  for  the  last  nine  years  has  been 
prepared,  and  is  herewith  submitted.  It  shows  at  a  glance  that  where 
the  appeal  is  regularly  welcomed  and  reinforced  by  minister  and  com- 
mittee, and  a  contribution  called  for,  the  amount  comes  in  a  steady 
stream.  And  the  very  great  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  is  a  sign  not  so 
much  of  diminished  interest  and  resource  as  of  careless  and  neglected 
administration.  Our  congregations  to-day  represent  and  wield  a  larger 
wealth  than  they  did  nine  years  ago.  It  is  believed  that  with  hearty 
reinforcement  from  the  pulpit,  and  careful  collection  of  the  people's 
willing  gift,  the  sum  of  $100,000  may  be  steadily  reached  year  by 
year. 

Give  us  $100,000  this  year,  and  we  shall  enlarge  our  accustomed 
work  in  every  direction.  With  a  small  added  expenditure,  we  shall  do 
much  for  our  friends  abroad,  and  more  for  ourselves,  in  making  real 
the  world-wide  fellowship  of  which  we  theorize  so  much.  We  will 
do  something  toward  redeeming  our  obligations  to  the  colored  man ; 
helping  him, — ^not  to  join  our  sect,  for  that  we  care  little, — ^but  to  find 
the  light  of  a  practical  religion  that  shall  inspire  him  to  a  nobler  man- 
hood and  citizenship.  As  at  Ithaca  and  Ann  Arbor  we  will  reinforce 
the  fountains  of  best  influence  for  all  the  West.     We  will  begin  the 
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much-needed  church  edifice  in  Washington.  We  will  help  struggling 
societies  East  and  West  to  walk  alone.  We  will  establish  churches 
in  more  than  six  of  the  leading  cities  of  America :  at  the  manufactur- 
ing cities  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  Newark,  N.  J. ;  at  St.  John,  N.  B., 
and  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  and  at  the  state  capitals,  Albany,  Indianapolis, 
and  Atlanta.  We  will  send  out  the  word  of  Channing,  '*  the  grand 
Christian  saint  and  man  of  God,"  whose  light  shall  for  many  a  sleep- 
ing or  wearily  waiting  soul  break  the  ancient  night,  and  usher  in  the 
brighter  day. 

There  are  multitudes  in  our  land  to-day  who,  in  their  deeper  experi- 
ence, hold  the  substance  of  Unitarian  faith,  and  when  they  give  inde- 
pendent utterance  to  their  real  thought  actually  talk  Unitarianism 
without  knowing  it.  We  believe  we  have  the  word  that  shall  voice 
the  sentiment  now  latent  in  the  heart  of  the  American  people.  It  but 
needs  that  we  boldly,  sweetly,  sing  the  music  of  the  pure  gospel,  and 
we  shall  start  the  tune  in  which  the  people  will  join  in  mighty  chorus. 

To  one  born  and  brought  up  in  the  West,  from  childhood  taught  to 
.  revere  Boston  as  the  new  Jerusalem  of  our  faith,  where  the  light  of 
Liberal  Christianity  was  supposed  to  shine  with  the  fullness  of  day,  it 
is  a  matter  of  perpetual  and  unutterable  amazement  that  even  under  the 
very  shadow  of  Boston  church-steeples  so  few  recognize  the  principles 
of  freedom,  fellowship,  faith,  and  righteousness  for  which  the  Unitari- 
an name  stands.  With  fastidious  reticence  and  reserve  we  have  sought 
to  enjoy  our  faith  apart  and  alone,  as  a  private  luxury,  deeming  the 
open  proclamation  of  it  an  invasion  of  others*  rights.  Strangely  we 
have  hidden  our  light  under  a  bushel.  We  have  been  so  anxious  that 
our  left  hand  should  not  know  what  our  right  hand  was  doing  that  we 
have  kept  both  hands  exceedingly  still.  Our  faith  has  been  held  like  dainty 
volumes  that  shrink  from  the  world's  rude  criticism,  issued  for  the  sight 
of  a  select  circle  of  congenial  spirits,  and  marked  on  the  title-page, 
*'  Printed  only  for  private  circulation  ;  not  published.". 

Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  is  the 
call  of  the  Spirit  to  every  soul  and  church  that  has  any  glad  tidings  for 
humanity. 

Do  Unitarians  with  sensitive  refinement  shrink  from  propagandism  ? 
There  is,  indeed,  a  Pharisaic  proselytism  that  would  compass  sea  and 
land  to  gain  a  convert,  and  leave  him  tenfold  more  than  before  a  child 
of  hell.  But  there  is  a  divine  propagandism  that  is  but  a  consecrated 
service  of  God  and  the  truth,  to  which  we  are  summoned  by  our  birth- 
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right  and  all  the  calls  of  Heaven.  Ab  the  sun  pushes  his  light  and 
heat  into  every  nook  and  comer  of  our  planet,  Nature's  great  propa- 
gandist of  life  and  joy,  so  God,  the  Central  Sun,  exists  to  bless  and 
pour  forth  perpetual  love.  And  Jesus,  his  divinest  representative, — 
who  to  this  end  was  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  into  the  world  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  truth,  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister,  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  the  most  illustrious  propa- 
gandist of  truth  and  love, — ^summons  all  his  followers  and  friends  to 
obey  his  God-like  example.  If,  indeed,  any  people  doubt  whether  they 
have  a  gospel  to  impart,  they  go  to  their  rightful  place  on  the  lower 
seats  in  the  primary  school  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  the  law  of 
the  universe  announced  by  Jesus,  whoever  would  be  greatest  must  be 
servant  of  all.  The  church  that  most  heroically  forgets  self  in  glad 
and  practical  service  of  humanity,  will,  by  the  logic  of  events,  go  to  the 
front  in  the  estimation  of  mankind ;  and,  alike  by  Divine  Providence 
and  th6  willing  homage  of  men,  be  assigned  the  honorable  post  of 
leadership  in  the  grand  army. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  DUTY  AND  OPPOR- 
TUNITY OF  OUR  CHURCHES. 

BT  JOHN   FRETWELL,    JB. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Church  of  Rome,  spite  of  all  its 
errors,  was  the  greatest  moral  force  then  in  existence,  there  went 
forth  from  Britain,  the  westernmost  part  of  the  then  discovered  world, 
a  missionary,  Winfried,  whose  earnest  Christian  preaching  had  a 
marvellous  effect  in  quelling  the  international  dissensions  of  his  time, 
and  giving  to  the  church  a  supreme  voice  in  the  settlement  of  disputes 
wl^ch  had  up  to  that  time  been  decided  only  by  brute  force. 

The  thankful  Germans  called  the  English  Winfried  Saint  Bonifacius, 
*'  the  doer  of  good,"  but  the  moral  force  which  he  and  men  like  him 
gained  for  the  Romish  church,  was  prostituted  to  base  purposes,  and 
so  passed  into  worthier  hands. 

The  late  meeting  of  German  Bishops  at  the  grave  of  that  Bonifacius 
whose  bones  they  still  revere,  but  whose  spirit  has  long  passed  away 
from  them,  and  the  action  of  the  same  bishops  in  regard  to  the  Franco- 
German  war,  served  but  to  show  that  their  church  and  its  Jesuit 
leaders,  that  ^^  Bluck  Internationale  "  who  are  as  dangerous  to  modern 
society  as  the  ^^ Bed  Internationale"  of  Communism,  attain  their 
objects  rather  by  fomenting  international  animosities,  than  by  acting, 
like  Winfried,  in  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  the  Prince  oi 
Peace. 

The  churches  of  the  Reformation  were  forced  from  'the  very  begin- 
ning into  a  warlike  attitude  towards  the  men  who  supported  the  arro- 
gant claims  of  Rome.  Again  and  again  were  they  compelled  to  seek 
the  alliance  of  governments  whose  leaders  cared  little  about  principles, 
but  only  for  the  political  ends  to  which  they  could  use  the  tremendous 
force  which  the  new  religion  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  their  people. 
And  so  these  churches  were,  by  the  very  circumstances  of  their  birth, 
forced  into  a  position  which  made  them  hostile  to  one  of  the  grandest 
objects  of  universal  Christianity. 

Even  in  Winfried's  own  birth-land,  the  Anglican  church,  enjoying 
more  favorable  external  conditions  than  any  other  Protestant  church 
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in  the  world,  associated  with  the  most  glorioas  passages  of  our  nation- 
al development,  and  having  a  powerful  hold  upon  the  most  cherished 
feelings  of  the  non-conformist  Englishman,  has  proved  hostile  to 
national  peace  since  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  brought  its  claims 
into  collision  with  the  rights  of  the  sister  churches  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  And  how  much  more  tyrannical  and  grasping  would  its 
priesthood  become,  did  not  the  resolute  hand  of  our  political  dissent- 
ers enforce  some  regard  to  justice  ! 

In  this  Western  world  a  new  experiment  is  being  tri^d.  All  our 
religious  republics  have  room  here  to  carry  out  their  principles  with  a 
fair  field  and  no  fhvor.  The  strongest  faith  will  conquer  in  the  long 
run  ;  and  among  all  the  questions  to  which  I  seek  a  reply  from  the 
National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  churches  at 
Saratoga,  this  stands  first :  Can  the  church  of  the  free  bom  in  this 
Western  world  perform  that  duty  to  humanity  which  the  state  churches 
of  the  old  world  have  so  signally  failed  to  do  ? 

You  cannot  send  your  Winfrieds  to  Europe,  they  go  there  nowadays 
for  rest,  and  not  for  work  ;  the  •  latter  calls  them  ever  Westward,  but 
other  methods  are  open  to  us  to-day,  and  without  neglecting  your  home 
work,  you  may  help  the  good  work  in  Europe  by  giving  wisely  your 
aid  and  sympathy  to  those  developments  of  the  Christian  life,  akin  to 
your  own,  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  every  country ;  thus  serving  to 
knit  together  in  Christian  sympathy,  the  leaders  of  the  ideal  life  in 
every  land,  and  creating  a  spiritual  force  in  favor  of  truth  and  justice, 
which  shall  in  time  grow  so  strong  as  to  overrule  the  petty  jealousies, 
ambitions,  and  meannesses  which  now  embitter  international  relations. 

For  some  years  past,  wherever  my  business  travel  has  led  ntie,  I 
have  tried  to  find  out  men  and  institutions  in  each  country  whose 
spirit  was  akin  to  our  own,  though  it  might  manifest  itself  in  widely 
different  forms  ;  and  I  wish  to  lay  before  your  Committee  on  Fellow- 
ship the  means  which,  if  rightly  used,  may  enable  us  to  help  these 
men  and  institutions,  here  simply  by  mutual  intercourse,  thereby  giv- 
ing material  aid  to  those  who  have  the  will  and  spiritual  energy,  but 
lack  those  external  means  with  which  the  English-speaking  nations  are 
blessed  in  so  much  higher  a  degree  than  any  other  race ! 

Great  BRirAiN. — Of  the  churches  in  my  own  country  I  need  not 
speak.  The  good  word  of  your  representatives  has  often  been  heard 
by  them,  and  each  year  brings  us  into  closer  sympathy  with  each 
other. 
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TRAifSYLVANiA. — ^Let  me  give  the  first  word  to  the  most  distant  of 
all ;  to  .those  people  of  whom  the  President  of  your  Council  said  that 
while  we  were  settling  our  internal  affairs,  they  were  keeping  the 
Turks  off  our  backs.  Three  hundred  years  ago  the  very  principle, 
without  which  peace  is  impossible,  either  between  nations  or  churches, 
that  of  equal  justice  to  all,  was  for  the  first  time  in  history  put  into 
actual  practice  by  the  first  Unitarian  prince  of  Transylvania,  who 
thus  gave  to  the  theologically  distinctive  name  of  his  chuf eh  a  new 
signification,  inasmuch  as  he  made  it  possible,  so  far  as  a  ruler  could 
do,  for  opposing  churches  and  races  to  live  in  unity  with  each  other. 
The  ambition  of  the  Hapsburgs  made  this  unity  impossible,  and  at 
last  has  brought  upon  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  at  Solferino  and 
at  Sadowa,  the  late  but  certain  material  punishment  of  its  rulers*  long 
contempt  for  moral  law.  When,  taught  at  last  by  this  punishment, 
the  Austrian  government  is  trying  more  Christian  means  of  binding 
together  in  one  community  of  interests  the  eighteen  different  national- 
ities and  the  chaos  of  religious  organizations  which  make  up  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Hungary  and  Empire  of  Austria,  we  may  use  our 
legitimate  influence  upon  our  Unitarian  brethren  in  Transylvania  to 
aid  in  the  work  of  a  reconciliation  founded  upon  a  just  recognition  of 
all  men's  rights.  Their  opportunity  is  now  a  magnificent  one.  The 
second  University  of  Hungary  has  been  established  at  Kolozsvar ;  its 
Rector  Magnificus  is  the  President  of  the  Unitarian  Consistory ;  its 
Pro  Rector,  Samuel  Brassa,  was  some  years  ago  delegate  from  the 
Unitarian  churches  of  Transylvania  to  those  of  England ;  other  pro- 
fessors at  the  University  have  been  trained  at  the  college  over  which 
Profcfssor  Martineau  presides,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Unitarian  Association.  So  sure  it  is  that  where  leaders  in  the 
work  of  education  of  the  country  are  needed,  our  people  are  always 
to  be  found  in  the  van-guard.  And  more  than  this.  Through  this 
old  border-land  between  the  Asiatic  and  the  European  cultures,  the 
iron  road  is  now  being  laid  which  will  in  time  form  the  great  highway 
from  the  Occident  to  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India.  At  this  chief  sta- 
tion on  the  route,  we  have  no  need  to  establish  missions,  like  the 
American  missions  in  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  producing  small  re- 
sidts  by  great  efforts.  But  we  have  a  band  of  missionaries  trained 
ready  for  our  work,  not  deaf  to  our  call,  but  eagerly  and  hopefully 
looking  towards  us  for  all  the  light  and  life  and  help  that  we  can  give 
them,  and  ready  to  use  it  for  the  good  of  their  neighbors,  no  matter 
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to  what  creed  or  race  they  may  belong.  The  opportunity  is  given  na 
of  aiding  in  a  great  and  promising  work  by  an  expenditure,  which,  in 
comparison  to  that  lavished  by  other  Christian  bodies  on  far  less  hope- 
ful undertakings,  is  small  indeed.  We  need  not  send  a  single  mis- 
sionary thither,  for  they  are  there  already.  We  need  only  aid  in 
strengthening  schools  and  churches  which  have  given  good  proof  al- 
ready of  their  spiritual  and  moral  usefulness. 

And  so  I  hope  that  the  movement  now  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Hale  to 
help  them  will  be  warmly  and  persistently  supported  by  the  Unitarian 
churches  of  America.  I  have  also  noted  a  freer,  fresher  life  among 
the  other  Protestant  churches  of  Transylvania,  which  are  also  doing 
much  to  lead  on  the  people  to  a  better  life  ;  but  because  these  bear  the 
names  of  Luther  and  of  Calvin,  they  receive  aid  from  people  who 
would  never  give  it  to  the  Unitarian. 

The  Hungarian  Protestant  Association,  established  two  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Ballagi,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  older  Hungarian  Uni- 
versity of  Pesth,  offers  to  all  Protestants,  even  to  some  liberal  Cath- 
olics, a  conmion  bond  of  union  for  Christian  work.  It  is  in  firiendlj 
relations  with  the  German  Protestant  Association,  and  will  thus, '  I 
hope,  conduce  to  remove  the  ill  feeling  which  the  long  struggle  between 
the  Hungarians  and  the  Hapsburgs  had  left  between  the  two  national- 
ities. It  will  probably  do  in  the  plains  of  Hungary  the  good  work 
which  the  Unitarians  are  doing  in  Transylvania,  and  many  of  these 
latter  are  among  its  most  active  members.  It  will  prove  a  good 
means  for  uniting  the  progressive  men  of  all  the  Christian  churches  of 
Hungary  in  the  work  of  elevating  their  fellow  citizens ;  and  as  ire 
have  sent  our  word  of  greeting  to  the  German  Association,  I  hppe  we 
shall  do  the  same  to  its  less  fortunate  sister  on  the  Danube. 

Austria. — ^The  utter  indifference  of  the  Austrian  people  to  any  form 
of  religion  is  most  discouraging.  Even  the  old  Catholic  movement 
has  been  weaker  there  than  in  any  other  German-speaking  oountiy, 
and  the  Protestants  are  still  treated  with  the  greatest  unfairness  by  the 
government.  While  the  Protestants  are  forced  to  support  Boman 
Catholic  schools  and  institutions,  the  Protestant  schools  are  degraded 
to  the  rank  of  private  adventure  schools,  and,  in  1872,  eighty-six  of 
them  were  closed  for  want  of  funds,  and  the  Austrian  government  has 
refused  to  permit  the  establishment  of  an  evangelical  Protestant  facul- 
ty at  the  University  of  Vienna.  The  Protestant  churches  in  Vieima 
itself  seem  to  be  rich  in  funds  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  but 
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comparatively  poor  in  spiritual  life.  The  most  edifying  instances  of 
practical  religious  life  that  I  found  in  Austria  were  among  the  poor 
and  miserably  paid  evangelical  teachers  and  preachers  in  the  villages 
of  Austrian  Silesia  and  Galicia.  The  population  of  this  northern 
frontier  land  is  mostly  Slavonic  and  Roman  Catholic.  Here  and  there 
small  colonies  of  Germans  are  scattered  among  them.  These  Ger- 
mans were  among  the  earliest  converts  to  Protestantism,  and  have 
suiFered  more  severely  for  their  faith  than  even  the  Unitarians  of 
Transylvania,  and  are  still  most  ardently  attached  to  it.  Although  in 
some  cases  the  Helvetian,  in  others  the  Augsburg  confessions  of  faith 
are  made  the  standard  of  religious  teaching,  yet  the  people  are  too 
simple  minded  to  think  much  about  distinctions  of  creed,  and  in  prac- 
tical ethics  these  evangelical  comtnunities  are  far  superior  to  their 
ignorant  and  brutalized  Slavonic  fellow  subjects.  The  salaries  of  their 
preachers  and  teachers,  paid  partly  by  their  poor  hearers,  partly  by 
the  aid  of  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Association,  are  miserably  small. 
Many  of  the  teachers  have  been  trained  at  the  seminary  at  Biclity,  in 
Austrian  Silesia,  which  is  under  the  management  of  Senior  Carl 
Theodor  Haase,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  German  Protestant 
Association.  The  course  of  study  there,  liberal  as  that  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Home  Missionary  Board  at  Manchester,  is  admirably  adapted 
to  make  the  teachers  not  only  religious  guides  of  their  people,  but  also 
their  advisers  in  the  practical  work  of  the  garden,  the  farm,  and  the 
workshop.  The  cost  of  boarding  each  pupil  is  but  one  hundred  and 
seventy  florins,  or  about  eighty-five  paper  dollars,  for  the  term  of  nine 
months. 

The  Bielity  Seminary,  where  they  are  trained,  lies  too  far  aside 
from  the  beaten  path  of  travel  to  get  much  external  aid  ;  nay,  even 
the  fact  of  its  principal's  connection  with  the  Protestanten  Verein,  is 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  prejudicial  to  it ;  yet  I  have  found  few 
institutions  which,  in  proportion  to  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  do  so 
much  good  and  meet  so  well  the  practical  religious  needs  of  their  peo- 
ple. Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  fVee  Religious  As- 
sociations, (the  Freie  Gcmeinden  or  Reform  Vereine,)  but  in  every 
case  the  disintegrating  element  in  them  has  proved  too  strong  to  per- 
mit a  useful  existence.  The  minister  of  one  of  these,  Forstner,  some 
years  ago  applied  for  recognition  by  the  Unitarian  Consistory  of 
Transylvania ;  but,  after  consulting  the  committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign    Unitarian  Association,   the   Consistory  declined  to  admit 
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Forstner  and  hip  society  to  their  fellowship.  He,  however,  not  mere- 
ly assumed  the  Unitarian  name,  but  also  dubbed  himself  superintend- 
ent, or  bishop  ;  but  soon  becoming  involved  in  some  very  bad  scan- 
dals, found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  country,  and  was  soon  after  con- 
demned to  a  richly  deserved  imprisonment  in  Bavaria.  The  honest 
members  of  the  society  which  had  been  so  grievously  comj^romised  by 
his  conduct,  formed  a  new  society,  called  the  Church  of  Reason, 
which  is  now  dependent  on  the  unpaid  ministrations  of  August 
Schwella,  a  man  whose  good  reputation,  both  before  and  after  he 
lefl  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  was  without  a  spot,  and  who 
seemed  to  me,  when  I  met  him  in  1874,  to  have  much  eloquence, 
culture,  and  religious  force.  Both  he  and  his  hearers  are  too  honest 
to  call  themselves  either  Christian*  or  Unitarian,  for  the  sake  of  the 
consideration  which  the  name  might  bring  them. 

Germany. — Since  the  letter  of  greeting  addressed  by  your  Commit- 
tee on  Fellowship  to  the  German  Protestanten  Verein,  this  AsiK>cia- 
tion,  although  not  strictly  Unitarian,  is  in  friendly  communication 
with  the  Unitarian  societies  of  America,  Great  Britain,  and  Hungary. 
It  is  more  comprehensive  than  our  churches,  having  among  its  leaders 
many  men  whom  we  should  here  describe  as  Trinitarian  Congrega- 
tionalists,  others  again  who  would  rather  take  the  platform  of  the 
Free  Religious  Associations,  although'  there  are  none,  I  believe,  who 
would  reject  the  Christian  name.  The  pastors  among  its  members 
are  not  come-outers,  as  we  are ;  they  are  trying  to  see  what  liberty  of 
teaching  and  preaching  can  be  maintained  in  the  pulpits  of  the  United 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  of  Germany  ;  and  the  Sydow  case 
may  serve  to  show  how  far  they  have  been  successful.  Dr.  Sydow, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  venerated  preachers  of  Berlin,  had,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  before  the  Union's  Verein,  (which  is  affiliated  to  the 
Protestanten  Verein,)  not  only  maintained  the  simple  humanity  of 
Christ,  but  had  especially  expressed  his  doubts  of  the  miraculous 
conception,  a  dogma  which  it  was  attempted  to  introduce  into  a  creed 
for  at  least  one  Unitarian  church  of  America.  In  consequence  of  this 
lecture,  the  Consistory  forbade  him  to  exercise  his  pastoral  functions. 
Thereupon  twelve  of  the  principal  preachers  of  Berlin,  whose  church- 
es were  under  the  authority  of  this  Consistory,  declared  that  they 
held  the  same  opinions  as  Sydow.  Protests  against  the  action  of  the 
Consistory  were  made  by  the  magistracy  of  Berlin,  by  fifteen  hundred 
leading  citizens,  by  fifty  members  of  the   Dreifaltigkeits  Gemeinde, 
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(Trinity  Church,)  and  by  members  of  the  churches  in  the  provinces 
of  Bradenburg,  Silesia,  Pommerania,  and  the  Rhineland.  After  long 
delay,  and  legal  consultations,  the  Supreme  Council  reversed  the  action 
of  the  Consistory,  whose  president,  (singularly  enough,  a  son  of  the 
philosopher  Hegel,)  requested  Dr.  Sydow  to  resume  his  pastoral 
functions.  The  decision  of  the  council  avoided  any  reference  to  the 
principle  which  was  at  stake  in  this  matter,  the  right  of  preaching 
what  most  of  the  pastors  believe,  but  based  its  dismissal  of  the  charge 
against  Sydow  on  the  merely  technical  ground  that  his  heterodoxy  had 
been  preached  not  from  the  pulpit,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  pas- 
toral ministrations,  but  in  a  secular  hall !  This  was  an  unsatisfactory 
compromise,  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  for  the  religious 
life  of  Germany  if  Dr.  Sydow  had  been  expelled,  for  then  every  lib- 
eral preacher  and  every  liberal  and  religious  layman  in  Germany 
would  have  had  a  clear  issue  before  him.  The  German  Protestant 
Church  is  utterly  emasculated  by  its  unsatisfactory  relation  to  the 
state,  which,  whether  it  expels  the  Jesuits,  or  torments  the  Freie 
Gemeinden  by  police  chicanery,  is  guided  only  by  political  expediency, 
never  by  prinoiple. 

I  must  confess  that  I  should  personally  have  desired  an  intercourse 
between  our  nonconformists  and  the  voluntary  religious  organizations 
of  Germany,  which  had  the  courage  to  help  themselves ;  but  after 
watching  the  career  of  the  Protestant  Friends  of  the  German  Catho- 
lic churches  founded  by  Rouge  and  Zerski,  and  other  similar  attempts 
at  religious  reform  in  the  past  25  years,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Prot- 
estanten  Verein  is  the  only  organization  which  is  likely  to  do  really 
good  service  in  this  direction  to  the  German  people.  And  our  inter- 
course with  this  association  may  help  both  the  German  and  the  An- 
glo-Saxon peoples,  by  bringing  about  a  closer  interaction  of  the 
thoroughness  of  German  theologic  culture  on  the  one  side,  with  that 
strength  of  religious  conviction  on  the  other,  which  has  given  to  the 
noncomformist  churches  of  old  England,  and  the  Congregational 
churches,  orthodox  or  liberal,  of  New  England,  so  tremendous  an 
influence  on  the  national  life  of  their  respective  peoples.  This  friend- 
ly intercourse,  too,  is  of  direct  importance  to  America,  because  it 
may  react  upon  our  relations  to  the  German  churches  in  the  United 
States,  and  help  to  promote  a  more  cordial  fellowship  between  those 
men  of  both  races  who  are  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  commonwealth.     Let  me  refer  but  to  one  in- 
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stance.  Botli  the  Mississippi  German  and  the  New  England  Puritaii 
are  equally  sincere  in  their  hatred  of  intemperance ;  but  late  events 
have  shown  that  their  methods  of  combating  this  evil  are  directly 
antagonistic  to  each  other,  and  wherever  they  come  into  contact,  serve 
but  to  increase  the  chasm  between  the  two  races.  Is  there  not  here 
work  for  us  who  pride  ourselves  upon  being  freer  from  sectarianism, 
national  or  theological,  than  any  other  union  of  churches,  to  unite 
those  who  are  so  frequently  divided,  not  firom  will,  but  from  want  of 
insight? 

France. — In  former  days  Strasburg,  the  home  of  Colani  and 
Reuss,  did  good  work  as  a  centre  of  liberal  theology  for  France ;  but 
since  Germany  has  regained  its  old  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  our  only  connection  with  the  liberal  Christians  has  been 
through  Monsieur  Athanase  Coquerel.  The  Protestant*  churches  of 
France,  like  those  of  Germany,  are  so  debilitated  by  State  protection, 
as  to  be  unable  to  stand  alone  ;  and  while  their  only  hope  is  in  union, 
are  attempting  to  drive  out  of  their  fellowship  those  liberal  elements 
of  which  Pastor  Coquerel  is  the  representative.  The  UnitarianB  of 
England  have  of  late  years  sent  much  pecuniary  aid  to  the  oppressed 
liberals,  and  the  plan  has  often  been  mooted  of  uniting  with  the 
Americans  to  secure  a  church  at  Paris,  in  which  not  only  Pastor 
Coquerel  might  minister  to  his  people,  but  also  services  could  be 
conducted  in  the  English  tongue  by  Unitarian  ministers  from  England 
or  America.  Such  a  union,  if  made  with  judgment,  must  give 
strength  to  the  cause  of  liberal  Christianity  far  beyond  its  mere  local 
influence  in  Paris,  and  would  bring  many  of  our  people,  who  know 
Paris  only  as  a  city  of  pleasure,  into  intimate  connection  with  some  of 
the  most  earnest  men  in  France. 

SwTTZERLAKD. — ^It  is  refreshing  to  turn  away  from  the  atmosphere 
of  compromise  which  stifles  the  religious  life  of  Germany  and 
France,  and  regard  that  mountainland  which  has  so  often  been  at  once 
the  cradle  and  the  refuge  of  political  and  religious  liberty.  The 
Swiss  people  have  been  too  long  accustomed  to  habits  of  jelf  govern- 
ment to  be  misled  even  when  their  leaders,  as  at  this  moment  Father 
Hyacinthe,  are  doubtful  and  inconsistent.  The  old  Catholic  move- 
ment has  found  supporters  not  only  among  the  men  of  culture,  but  in 
all  classes  of  the  people ;  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  for  them  a  better 
protection  against  ultramontane  intrigues  than  all  the  Bismarcklan 
measures  in  the  world. 
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Those  principles  of  congregational  self  government,  of  the  right  of 
the  pastor  to  speak  out  his  convictions  as  freely  in  the  pulpit,  as  the 
professor  of  theology  does  in  his  university  lectures,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  church  from  State  patronage  and  control  which  exist 
but  on  paper  in  the  declarations  of  the  Protestantenverein,  have  in 
Switzerland  become  facts.  Switzerland  has  given  to  the  Protestanten- 
verein two  of  its  best  leaders  in  Schenkel  and  Lang ;  and  a  paper 
edited  by  the  latter,  Zeitstimmen  aus  der  Schw^iz,  has  for  many  years 
past  been  the  clearest  exponent  on  the  European  continent  of  liberal 
religious  principles  and  of  the  best  results  of  modem  scientific  theolo- 
gy. It  has  lately  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Reform,  and  is  edited 
by  Pastor  Lang  of  Zurich  and  A.  Bitzius  of  Twann.  These  are  both 
men  of  great  religious  power,  and  not  afraid  to  speak  their  convic- 
tions, and  so  the  intelligent  democracy  of  the  Swiss  churches  gather 
round  them,  while  men  like  Hyacinth,  who  would  be  aristocrats, 
petted  orators,  bishops,  anything  but  ministers  to  a  Christian  people, 
turn  aside  from  the  work  of  reform  so  soon  as  their  personal  interests 
seem  endangered.  While  for  students  of  liberal  theology,  Zurich  may 
be  less  attractive  at  this  moment  that  Jena,  it  still  has  its  Schweizer, 
Keim,  and  Volkmar  ;  and  he  who  cares  not  only  for  books,  but  also 
for  the  religious  life  of  the  people,  will  learn  more  in  Zurich  than  in 
any  German  university.  An  interchange  of  our  publications  with 
those  of  these  modem  Swiss  reformers  would  be  the  beginning  of  a 
useful  intercourse. 

Italt. — ^The  old  Catholic  movement  begins  to  make  progress,  even 
in  Rome  itself.  The  ex-Jesuit  Professor  Vincenzo  a  Caprera  edits  its 
organ  Patria  e  Vangelo ;  and,  more  progressive  in  one  respect  than 
even  the  German  Protestants,  it  declares  openly  for  separation  between 
church  and  state,  and  for  congregational  government. 

The  Waldensian  churches  have  a  firm  organization,  a  well  organ - 
i£ed  and  learned  ministry,  and  a  splendid  history,  and  although  not 
so  liberal  in  dogma  as  we  are,  will  probably  form  the  best  nucleus  for  • 
the  Protestant  church  of  Italy. 

American,  English  and  German  Evangelical  missions  are  also 
working  in  various  parts  of  Italy  in  comparative  harmony  with  each 
other,  while  the  Unitarian  professors,  Filopanti  and  Bracciforti,  are 
doing  good  work  by  their  preaching  and  translations  of  Channing,  for 
which  they  receive  pecuniary  support  from  England.  We  have, 
however,  so  little  trustworthy  information  on  these  matters,  that  it  is 
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difficult  to  bestow  aid  judiciously,  and  I  can  but  suggest  the  desirabil- 
ity of  collecting  reports  from  the  personal  inspection  of  those  wealthy 
American  Unitarians  who  make  Italy  their  pleasure  ground,  and  who 
might,  with  little  trouble  and  expense,  do  good  missionary  work  for 
Christian  liberty,  if  supported  by  some  central  organization. 

Spain. — ^In  all  the  tumult  of  civil  war,  the  work  of  evangelization 
goes  quietly  and  steadily  forward.  In  Madrid,  Xerez,  Yalladolid, 
Barcelona,  Huelva,  jCadiz,  Seville,  Malaga,  Cordoba,  Cartagena, 
Granada,  Saragossa,  are  Protestant  mission  churches,  supported 
principally  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  led  by  Spanish  pastors, 
who  have  been  trained  at  Lausanne,  (French  Switzerland,)  or  in 
Germany.  Their  first  general  synod  was  held  in  June,  1873.  The 
first  article  of  its  constitution  is  as  follows :  '^  The  Christian  Spanish 
Church  has  no  other  head  than  Jesus  Christ,  no  other  Rule  of  Faith 
and  Morals  than  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  it  is  independent  of  the  state, 
but  respects  its  laws,  and  demands  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  rights 
which  are  accorded  by  the  Spanish  constitution."  One  of  the  noblest 
leaders  of  this  church,  Carrasco,  was  drowned  on  his  way  home  from 
New  York,  afler  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
For  the  liberal  Christian  churches  there  seems  to  be  no  room  in  Spain 
at  present. 

Holland. — ^The  synod  of  the  Dutch  national  church  has  appointed 
a  committee  of  nine,   consisting  of  three  orthodox  members,  three 
moderates,  and  three  representatives  of  the  so-called  modem,  or  lib- 
eral school,  to  suggest  some  means  by  which  the  church  may  be  kept 
together   in  one   organization.     The   task   seems   impossible.     The 
orthodox  propose  a  truce  of  three  years,  during  which  a  representative 
synod  shall  decide  on  a  creed.     The  half  and  half  party  of  the  Gro- 
ningen  school  are  content  to  have  a  creed,  if  it  does  not  exclude  them. 
One  of  their  leaders,  Hofstede  de  Groot,  is  not  opposed  to  liberty  of 
conscience,  but  yet  would  prevent  the  ministers  from  saying  that  the 
story  of  the  miraculous  conception  is  mythical  I     The  liberals,  true  to 
their  principles,  wish  to  leave  the  decision  as  to  matters  of  faith  and 
discipline  in  the  power  of  each  independent  congregation ;  but,  being 
in  the  minority,  they  will  probably  be  excluded  from  the  national 
church.     One  of  our  London  preachers  has,  jissisted  by  the  Hibbert 
trust,  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  the  religious  life  of  Holland, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  he  be  applied  to   for  information  which  may 
be  of  use  in  compiling  the  Directory  of  Liberal  Churches,  which  the 
Council  propose  to  publish. 
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PORTDOAL. — Although  Portugal  enjoys  peace,  and  its  rulers  have 
intermarried  with  Protestant  German  families,  its  laws  are  so  much 
more  intolerant  than  those  of  its  war-stricken  neighbor,  Spain,  that 
Portuguese  priests  who  have  become  Protestants  were  at  the  same 
time  obliged  to  get  naturalized  as  Spanish  subjects,  in  order  to  escape 
that  severe  punishment  which  is  threatened  bj  the  laws  of  the  country 
against  the  Portuguese  subjects  who  openly  renounce  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith. 

The  only  Protestant  church  in  the  country  is  under  the  protection 
of  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  It  is  very  poor,  and  mainly  supported 
by  English  and  German  Protestants.  So  here,  too,  there  is  little 
opening  for  the  more  advanced  phases  of  Christian  faith. 

Russia. — Everything  that  is  in  the  least  degree  connected  with 
freedom  of  conscience  is  so  utterly  hateful  to  the  Russian  government 
that  it  would  have  no  place  in  this  report  at  all,  but  for  those  German 
provinces  in  the  east,  which  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  under  the 
Czar's  authority.  Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  drive  both  Catho- 
lics and  Lutherans  into  the  Greek  church,  but  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  have  been  partly  successful  in  deferring,  at 
least,  the  tyrannical  measures  employed  by  the  Russian  officials. 
Whatever  is  religiously  progressive  in  Russia  is  German,  and  the 
Panslavist  government  would  gladly  crush  out  German  language, 
culture,  and  religion,  altogether. 

Turkey. — This  Mohammedan  Empire  has  perhaps  more  right  than 
the  nominally  Christian  Russian  Empire  to  a  place  here,  inasmuch  as 
the  government  does  not  place  any  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  evan- 
gelical missionary  societies.  Being  monotheists,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  best  class  of  Mohammedans  wiU  have  more  sympathy  with  a 
Unitarian  than  with  a  Trinitarian  theology,  and  I  mentiou  them  in 
this  connection  because  I  believe  that  the  aid  given  to  the  Unitarian 
schools  in  Eolozsvar  may  help  bye  and  bye  to  make  the  Unitarian 
College  of  this  place  a  missionary  centre  for  the  whole  east  of  Europe. 
The  railway  through  Turkey  to  India  crosses  Transylvania,  and  the 
Szeklers  are  both  in  language  and  habits  of  thought  so  much  more 
closely  allied  to  the  Turks  than  the  western  races  are,  that 
they  will  be  the  best  lever  by  which  we  can  move  these  countries 
forward  on  the  path  of  progress.  So  if  we  cannot  achieve  such 
immediate  results  in  Turkey  as  the  Board  of  American  missions  has 
done,  we  may,  by  judicious  aid  to  Kolozsvar,  do  much  more  lasting 
service  in  the  long  run. 
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The  Gebmans  ik  Ahebica. — ^The  anti-Christian,  or  atheistic 
portion  of  the  Oermaus  resident  in  America,  has  made  so  much  noise 
that  one  is  apt  to  overlook  the  less  demonstrative  life  of  those  who 
still  cherish  their  church  institutions.  Of  these,  so  far  as  they  are 
orthodox,  Pastor  Krununacher  of  Brandenburg,  who  came  as  German 
delegate  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  has  given  a  very  interesting 
account  in  a  little  book  just  published  by  Wackemagel  and  Bendel  at 
Reading,  Pa.,  entitled  ^'  Deutshes  Leben  in  Nordamerika."  These 
orthodox  churches  are  well  organized  and  well  supported;  some  of 
them,  especially  the  German  Methodists,  even  send  out  missions  to 
convert  their  countrymen  in  Europe.  But  beside  these  exclusive 
creed  churches,  there  are  scattered  through  the  United  States  a  large 
number  of  German  independent  Protestant  congregations,  organized 
on  the  same  principles  as  our  own,  which,  because  they  are  exduded 
on  the  ground  of  creed  from  the  synods  and  presbyteries,  and  have  no 
organization  among  themselves,  lead  but  an  isolated  and  therefore 
precarious  existence.  To  such  churches  we  could,  through  our  organ- 
ization, render  an  immense  assistance.  Some  few  of  them  in  the 
West  are  united  for  mutual  .assistance ;  and  as  they  are  represented  at 
the  National  Conference  by  Reverend  Adolphus  Thomas,  I  beg  leave 
to  withdraw  my  report  on  them,  and  replace  it  by  one  which  this 
gentleman  has  written  for  me,  and  of  which  I  hand  you  a  translation. 
One  of  the  chief  dangers  which  threatens  these  isolated  independent 
churches  is  that  when  they  lose  their  present  liberal  pastors,  having 
no  mutual  intercourse  and  means  of  making  their  wants  known, 
they  will  have  to  rely  for  pastoral  supplies  on  the  synods,  and  so  lose 
that  liberty  in  regard  to  creed  which  they  now  possess.  Pastor 
Thomas's  paper  suggests  some  means  by  which  we  may  aid  them  to 
overcome  this  evil. 

Since  I  submitted  this  report  to  the  Council,  I  am  informed  that  a 
Dr.  Gauss,  whose  application  some  time  ago  to  the  officers  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  for  aid  in  establishing  a  German 
Unitarian  church  in  the  West,  could  not  receive  immediate  attention, 
because  it  was  necessary  to  make  very  careful  inquiries  before  engag- 
ing a  new  man  for  work  in  this  hitherto  unexplored  field  of  missionary 
labor,  has  now  applied,  with  more  immediate  success,  to  our  -Univer* 
salist  brethren  in  New  York,  informing  them  that  Unitarianism  is  too 
loose  for  the  Germans.  While  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Universalists 
also  have  turned  their  attention  to  Christian  work  among  our  Genaao 
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fellow  citizens,  I  would  earnestlj  deprecate  the  idea  of  establishing^ 
specially  Unitarian  churches  among  the  Germans  as  a  superfluous 
waste  of  power,  because  hy  so  doing  we  shall  only  serve  to  weaken 
those  liberal  German  churches,  which,  already  too  weak  in  organiza- 
tion and  in  finance,  are  honestly  and  earnestly  striving  to  do  our 
work,  and  we  shall  impede  the  attainment  of  our  own  object  by 
exciting  an  excusable  Jealousy  among  the  Germans. 

Let  us  rather,  as  with  the  Unitarians  in  Transylvania,  strive  to  find 
out  the  true  men  who  are  doing  our  work  among  the  Germans 
already,  no  matter  whether  they  are  called  Unitarian  or  Evangelical, 
and  who  have,  by  years  of  persistent  work,  proved  their  fitness  for 
the  task ;  and  let  us  give  these  men  and  their  churches  all  the  aid 
and  sympathy  which  we  can  command.  To  show  the  way  in  which 
we  can  help  these  churches,  I  allude  to  the  annexed  report,  prepared 
at  my  request  by  Pastor  Thomas,  the  German  delegate  to  your  Gon« 
'  ference,  and  remain 

Yours  Respectfully, 

JOHN  FRETWELL,  Jr., 

Delegate  of  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  England,  and 
of  Supreme  Consistory  of  Unitarians  in  Hungary,  at  Eolozsvar;. 

[  Errata.— On  page  99,  imtead  of  Brana,  read  Brasaal ;  page  97,  instead  of  Blelit7,.read> 
Bielits;  page  99,  instead  of  Boage,  read  Bonge;  instead  of  SSerski,  read  Caerski.] 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TWO  GERMAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  LIBERAL  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Translated  from  the  Oerman  Report  of  Pastor  Adolphua    Thomasy 
Delegate  from  these  AssocitUions, 

Besides  the  very  large  number  of  German  churches  in  the  United 
States  which  are  connected  with  some  synodal,  or  other  sectarian  or- 
ganization, imposing  a  fixed  creed,  there  is  a  large  and  hitherto 
uncounted  number  of  independent  congregational  churches,  as  liberal, 
both  in  their  government  and  their  theology,  as  the  so-called  Unitarian 
chtirches.     There   are  nine   such  churches  in   Cincinnati,  seven  in 
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Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  vicinity,  one  in  Chicago,  two  in  New  Orleans, 
&c.  Resembling  each  other  in  their  congregational  independence  and 
tolerance  of  the  greatest .  divergencies  of  creed,  they  include  a  few 
orthodox  churches  also.  They  have  no  external  bond  of  union,  but 
some  of  the  more  liberal  churches  have  formed  two  organizations  for 
mutual  help. 

I.  The  Protestant  Union  of  Liberal  Christian  Churches  in  North 
America,  which  was  established  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1863,  is  the 
oldest.  It  includes  congregations  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Pennsylva- 
nia, West  Virginia,  Texas,  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana.  It  adopted  as 
its  organ  the  ^'Protestantische  Zeitblatter,"  established  twenty-five 
years  ago  by  Pastor  Kroll,  of  Cincinnati,  and  now  edited  by  Pastor 
Eisenlohr.  It  publishes  also  a  Sunday  School  magazine,  (Der  Christ- 
liche  Jugeudfreund,)  KrolFs  Hynmbook  and  Eisenlohr's  Catechism. 
Once  a  year  it  holds  a  conference.  Among  other  philanthropic  works, 
it  has  founded  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  of  Cincinnati,  w^hich  is 
entirely  supported  by  the  independent  German  churches  of  the  city. 
This  union  has  sufiered  much  by  the  internal  dissensions  and  religious 
indifference  of  its  members,  and  has  at  present  only  twelve  churches 
in  connection  with  it. 

II.  The  Union  of  Independent  Evangelical  Protestant  German 
Churches  in  the  West  was  organized  in  1869,  partly  by  ministers  from 
the  above  named  organization,  which  it  resembles  in  its  tendencies, 
and  with  which  it  maintains  a  friendly  intercourse.  Radical  tendencies 
are,  however,  more  strongly  represented  among  the  German  laity  in 
the  West  than  in  Ohio.  The  fourteen  churches  of  this  union,  located 
principally  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  maintain  several  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  children  of  their  members  under  more  direct- 
ly religious  influences  than  those  which  prevail  in  the  public  schools. 
The  two  liberal  churches  of  St.  Louis,  for  instance,  maintain  four  sudi 
schools.  The  organ  of  the  Union  is  '^  Protestantisches  Familien- 
blatt,"  published  by  Rev.  Pastor  Eberhard,  in  St.  Louis. 

The  associations  are  united  by  their  common  faith  in  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus,  explained  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  modem  theological 
science.  Recognizing  the  spiritual  leadership  of  Jesus  of  NazareUi, 
they  regard  the  theories  about  his  nature,  not  so  much  as  an  essential 
article  of  religious  faith,  but  as  a  most  important  means  of  promoting 
the  religious  life.  They  are  guided  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  rather 
than  by  the  letter  of  Scripture.     Their  preachers  enjoy  therefore  the 
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utmost  freedom  of  conscience,  and  the  churches  include  men  of  all 
shades  of  religious  thought,  Freethinkers,  Mystics,  Lutherans,  Cal- 
vinists,  Unitarians,  and  Trinitarians,  and  adherents  of  the  German, 
Swiss,  and  Dutch  Reformed  churches,  united  only  by  the  bond  of 
practical  Christianity. 

The  association  claims  just  as  little  authority  over  the  churches 
composing  it  as  these  churches  do  over  their  individual  members,  and 
thus  takes  quite  an  exceptional  position  among  the  German  churches. 
Most  of  the  cultivated  Germans  look  upon  it  favorably,  without  taking 
any  active  part  in  its  work.  The  outsiders,  whose  number  is  at  least 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  church-goers  among  the  German  popula- 
tion of  this  country,  form  the  chief  objects  of  missionary  work.  Its 
methods  have  been  confined  to  preaching,  religious  instruction  of 
children,  and  the  work  of  the  ladies'  associations  and  choral  societies. 
The  associations  have  been  in  fellowship  with  the  Western  Unitarian 
Conference,  the  German  Protestant  Association,  and  the  Reformers  of 
Switzerland.  Each  congregation  manages  its  own  financial  affairs, 
and  is  self  supporting. 

Occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  the  bigots  of  orthodoxy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  materialism  on  the  other,  the  liberal  churches 
are  exposed  to  a  sharp  crossfire  from  both  sides.  It  seems  impossible 
to  reconcile  these  two  extreme  parties,  and  any  attempt  to  conciliate 
one  party  only  serves  to  alienate  the  other.  Another  great  danger 
which  threatens  the  liberal  churches  is  a  result  of  the  want  of  clear 
and  definite  religious  convictions  among  the  laity,  and  excepting  a  few 
of  the  strongest  churches,  there  is  great  danger  of  their  losing  their 
independence,  and  falling  into  the  power  of  the  orthodox  synods. 

The  extreme  looseness  of  the  organization  makes  it  difficult  to  give 
sufficient  security  either  to  pastor  or  people.  It  is  also  too  weak 
financially  to  send  out  missionaries,  or  to  establish  new  churches. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of  capable  young  German  min- 
isters. The  supply  of  these  in  Germany  itself  is  very  scarce,  (and 
this  question  occupies  the  serious  attention  of  the  German  Protestant 
Conference  at  Wiesbaden.)  It  is  impossible  to  offer  sufficient  pecuni- 
ary inducements  to  men  of  high  culture,  or  to  raise  funds  for  training 
preachers  here  ;  while  the  young  men  trained  in  the  orthodox  semina- 
ries are  deficient  in  the  necessary  mental  power  and  culture.  We 
suffer  also  in  reputation  from  the  abuse  of  our  name  by  mere  adven- 
turers. 
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In  our  intercourse  with  the  Unitarian  churches  of  America,  we  do 
not  suppose  that  we  can  offer  anj  advantages  to  the  latter.  The 
advantage  would  Qeem  to  be  altogether  on  our  side.  But  the  cause  of 
liberal  Christianity  would  gain  by  a  more  intimate  connection  between 
the  practical  methods  of  American  church  life  and  the  scientific  theol- 
ogy of  Germany,  and  such  an  intercourse  would  indirectly  serve  to 
promote  a  more  cordial  understanding  between  the  native  and  German- 
born  citizens  of  America.  Believing  that  the  Unitarians  are  superior 
to  the  petty  differences  of  sects  and  to  narrow-minded  proselytism,  the 
writer  begs  to  make  the  following  suggestions  for  the  promotion  of 
friendly  intercourse  and  mutual  understanding  between  the  Unitarians 
and  the  liberal  German  churches. 

1.  Interchange  of  publications,  both  periodicals  and  books. 

2.  The  representation  of  the  two  bodies  at  each  other's  Conferences 
by  delegates,  and  by  reports  on  the  practical  work  of  their  respective 
churches. 

3.  The  extensive  connection  of  the  Unitarians  might  be  made 
available  to  bring  into  friendly  intercourse  with  us  those  independent 
German  churches  which  are  at  present  out  of  reach,  (for  instance,  in 
Chicago.) 

4.  So  long  as  we  have  no  independent  German  divinity  schools,  we 
would  thankfully  accept  such  aid  as  Harvard  or  MeadviUe  could  ren- 
der in  preparing  our  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry  among  the 
Germans. 

5.  There  are  several  places,  like  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  or  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ,  where  there  is  an  excellent  opening  for  liberal  Christian  work 
among  the  Germans.  In  such  cases  Unitarians  acquainted  with  those 
districts  could  render  us  most  valuable  moral  and  financial  aid. 

I  venture  to  lay  these  proposals  before  the  Conference  as  a  modest 
endeavor  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  Unitarians  may  aid  their 
German  fellow  citizens,  if  they  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  do 
more  for  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth  than  our  small  means  enable 
us  to  do.  * 
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REPORT  OF  ANTIOCH  COLLEGE. 

YELLOW  8PBIN68,   OHIO. 

Antioch  College,  as  now  organized,  consists  of  a  Preparatory  De- 
partment^  in  which  the  coarse  of  study  covers  three  years,  and  a 
CoUege  Department^  with  the  usual  four  years'  curriculum. 

These  courses  of  study,  arranged  by  that  eminent  educator,  Horace 
Mann,  and  modified  by  his  successors  in  the  Presidency  of  the  institu- 
tion, are  believed  to  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  school, 
and  to  be  in  close  accord  with  the  needs  of  the  present  time.  In  them 
the  rights  of  the  sciences,  English  and  other  modem  languages,  were 
early  and  fully  recognized.  The  foresight  of  those  who  shaped  the 
courses  of  study  at  Antioch  is  testified  to  by  the  action  of  the  most 
famous  colleges  in  the  country,  which  are  modifying  their  require- 
ments  in  a  similar  manner. 

It  is  no  slight  recommendation  of  Antioch  that  it  is  located  in  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  and  healthful  districts  in  the  West,  singularly 
free  from  the. malarious  influences  which  so  generally  prevail  there. 

The  outfit  of  the  college  is  good,  its  apparatus  ample  and  valuable, 
its  library,  though  not  large,  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose  ;  both 
library  and  apparatus  are  freely  and  constantly  used,  so  that  in  our 
small  classes  the  students  gain  a  greater  familiarity  with  books  and 
instruments  than  can  be  acquired  in  many  colleges  with  larger  classes 
and  more  ample  appointments  sparingly  used.  A  student  at  Antioch 
can  have  free  range  of  the  library,  and  in  many  cases  perform  scien- 
tific experiments  with  his  own  hands. 

Of  the  instructors,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  sufficient  in 
number,  are  accomplished,  experienced,  and  thoroughly  devoted  to 
their  work. 

The  intercourse  between  teachers  and  pupils  is  remarkably  free 
from  the  reserve  and  distrust  which  mark  the  relations  of  professors 
and  students  in  most  schools  for  higher  education.  The  teacher  is 
recognized  as  the  natural  friend  and  adviser  of  the  student,  and  they 
readily  become  personal  friends.  This  state  of  feeling  explains,  in 
part,  the  strong  affection  which  Antioch  awakens  among  its  students. 
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Another  characteristic  of  Antioch  is  the  spirit  of  eaniest  study 
which  marks  its  students  and  allows  little  room  for  low  or  trifling 
aims.  A  large  portion  of  the  college  students  are  mature  men  and 
women,  with  limited  means,  but  unbounded  hope  and  courage.  Their 
success  and  livelihood,  they  feel,  depend  upon  their  own  exertions, 
and  every  moment  and  privilege  are  precious  to  them.  So  vigorous 
and  untiring  are  the  efforts  put  forth  that  the  greatest  difficulty,  oflen, 
is  to  prevent  overwork.  This  tendency,  while  compelling  the  teachers 
to  limit  study  in  some  cases,  shapes  public  opinion,  welcomes  and 
supports  a  high  standard  of  scholarship,  and  makes  indolence  dis- 
creditable. 

Many  of  the  students  partially  support  themselves  by  manual  labor. 
This  makes  toil  honorable,  poverty  and  close  economy  no  disgrace. 
Tliose  of  small  means  make  public  opinion  in  social  matters  favorable 
to  simplicity  and  intelligence.  Expensive  habits  are  seldom  found, 
and  are  deemed  undesirable  ;  the  formation  of  luxurious  tastes  meets 
with  no  encouragement,  and  it  is  hoped  that  fashion  and  extravagance 
may  be  kept  at  a  distance. 

Therefore  the  school  expenses  for  tuition,  rent,  board,  books,  fuel, 
&c.,  hardly  exceed  two  hundred  dollars  per  year, — ^a  sum  which  often 
little  more  than  pays  tuition.  Even  at  this  low  rate,  many,  especially 
young  women,  cannot  remain  to  finish  the  course,  or  any  great  part 
of  it. 

Great  good  could  be  done  if  a  number  of  scholarships  could  be 
founded  for  the  aid  of  good  students  of  small  means. 

The  faith  and  determination  which  prevail  was  shown  in  the  case 
of  a  young  woman  of  feeble  health,  without  parents  or  friends  to 
whom  she  could  look  for  help,  who,  upon  reaching  Antioch,  had  bat 
one  dollar  towards  meeting  the  expenses  of  a  college  course.  She 
has  incurred  no  debt,  and  will  probably  be  able  to  complete  her  course. 
For  such  we  ask  aid.  The  freedom  of  selecting  studies  granted  to 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  take  the  entire  course,  is  particularly  fa- 
vorable to  young  women  who  wish  to  study  in  special  directions,  and 
the  number  of  such  earnest  students  is  increasing,  to  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
stitution. We  believe  that  the  advantages  of  a  college  course  for  young 
women  are,  other  things  being  equal,  greater  in  a  school  like  Antioch, 
in  which  the  number  of  men  and  of  women  is  nearly  the  same.  Here 
coeducation  is  no  experiment,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  it  is  at  many 
colleges. 
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The  Preparatory  Department  offers  unusual  advantages  as  a  fitting 
school,  from  the  fact  that  its  classes  are  small,  and  taught  in  good 
part  bj  the  permanent  teachers  of  the  college. 

With  these  and  other  advantages,  and  peculiar  attractions  for  those 
of  liberal  faith,  we  ask  that  our  work  be  carefully  examined,  and  that 
if  it  be  approved,  our  friends  bestow  on  us  a  more  liberal  patronage, 
which  we  believe  we  deserve. 

We  would  remind  the  friends  of  unsectarian  education  that  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  region  peopled  by  several  millions,  dotted  over  with 
feeble  sectarian  colleges,  none  of  them  equal  to  any  one  of  a  dozen 
colleges  which  could  be  named  east  of  the  Hudson,  but  each  striving 
to  gain  for  itself  the  foremost  place,  and  to  become  the  true  college  of 
this  large  population  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  A  few  years  will, 
in  all  probability,  decide  the  question.  Some  one  will  have  gained 
that  prominent  position  which  will  make  all  the  rest,  in  a  certain 
sense,  its  tributaries.     Will  you  let  Antioch  be  left  behind  in  the  race? 
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THE  CAUSES  AND  CURE  OF  INTEM- 
PERANCE. 

BT  REV.   J.   H.   HKTWOOD,   OP  LOUISVILLE,   KT. 

Many  months  since,  the  Council  of  the  National  Conference  request- 
ed a  number  of  gentlemen  preeminently  fitted  by  experience,  capacity, 
and  character,  for  the  office,  to  act  as  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a  full  report  upon  the  subject  of  Temperance.  It  was  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  the  Council  that  thus  a  paper  would  be  se- 
cured, so  catholic  in  spirit,  so  comprehensive  in  range,  and  so  ex- 
haustive in  treatment,  as  to  prove  alike  satisfactory  to  the  Conference, 
and  serviceable  to  our  country.  Afler  long  delay  the  Council  learned 
that  press  of  occupation  and  other  causes  would  prevent  the  Committee 
from  acting,  and  then,  through  its  Secretary,  it  requested  um  to  report 
upon  the  subject.  Regretting  much  that  the  Committee  could  not  act, 
I  rejoice  to  learn  that  our  friend  and  brother,  Mr.  Weeden,  will  pre- 
sent a  paper  expressive  of  his  thought  on  the  all-important  subject. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  through  your  earnest  and  thorough  discus- 
sion some  conclusions  may  be  reached,  and  some  action  taken  worthy 
of  the  christian  bodies  here  represented.  At  my  request.  Dr.  J.  R. 
Buchanan,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  distinguished  anthropologist,  has 
given  his  thought  upon  "  The  Scientific  Views  of  Intemperance  audits 
Remedy,"  in  a  paper  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  in  con- 
nection with  this  report. 

Saratoga  is  a  good  and  suitable  place  for  discussion  of  the  temper- 
ance question  or  questions.  None  better.  Historic  associations  and 
memories  make  the  discussion  especially  pertinent  here. 

It  was  in  Moreau,  Saratoga  Co.,  in  the  year  1808,  that  the  first 
Temperance  Society  of  America  was  formed,  its  founder  being  a  phy- 
sician, Dr.  B.  J.  Clark,  the  Medical  Profession,  to  its  honor  be  it 
said,  having  furnished,  from  the  days  of  Dr.  Rush,  whose  '^  Medical 
Inquiries,"  in  1794,  called  earnest  attention  to  the  evil  effects  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  many  of  the  ablest,  wisest,  and  most  j>ersistent  friends 
and  advocates  of  temperance. 

The  members  of  the  Moreau  Society  pledged  themselves  to  entire 
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abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion, that  the  use  of  wine  at  public  dinners  M'^as  permitted.  A 
recently  organized  California  temperance  association,  we  are  told, 
limits  the  beverages  of  its  members  to  wine,  beer  and  cider,  *'  except 
when  laboring  under  a  sense  of  discouragement,  and  then  whiskey 
shall  be  allowed."  The  sense  of  discouragement  is  wonderfully  com- 
mon in  some  portions  of  our  western  and  southwestern  country,  and, 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  frequency  and  prominence  of  whiskey 
advertisements,  is  not  utterly  unknown  in  other  parts. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  also,  that  it  was  in  this  town  of  Saratoga, 
in  1836,  thirty-eight  years  ago,  a  little  more  than  the  life-time  of  a 
generation,  that  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  was 
adopted  as  the  essential,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  temperance 
reformation.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  principle  as  tested  by 
the  experience  of  a  generation,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  sound  or 
fallacious,  none  can  doubt  that  its  adoption  marked,  if  it  did  not 
make,  an  era  in  this  great  movement. 

Local  association,  then,  and  historic  memories,  render  Saratoga 
preeminently  the  fitting  place  for  the  consideration,  or,  if  you  will, 
the  reconsideration  of  the  important  topic.  Nowhere  else  could  the 
discussion  be  more  pertinent. 

And  surely,  by  no  Christian  body  should  that  discussion  be  made 
more  thorough  and  searching  than  by  Unitarians.  We  should  be 
recreant  alike  to  the  fundamental  principles  and  the  vital  spirit  of  the 
denomination,  and  to  the  grand  memories  and  inspiring  examples  of 
noble  leaders,  if  we  were  not  to  stand  in  the  forefront  as  whole-souled 
and  unswerving  friends  and  efficient  advocates  of  temperance.  If 
there  be  any  one  thing  that  from  the  beginning  has  characterized  Uni- 
tarianism  and  given  it  honorable  distinction,  it  is  the  emphasis  placed 
by  it  upon  the  inherent  worth,  the  inestimable  value,  of  human  na- 
ture ;  and  its  continued  protest,  earnest  and  indignant,  against  what- 
ever tends,  in  thought,  custom,  institution,  to  degrade  this  nature,  to 
disfigure  and  wrong  the  divine  image  impressed  on  it.  Our  spiritual 
fathers  and  leaders,  and  worthier  leaders  no  Christian  denomination 
ever  had,  as  they  sought  to  be  always  true  to  God,  so  they  endeavored 
always  to  be  loyal  to  the  nature  on  which  He  had  impressed  his  own 
likeness.  Channing,  Worcester,  Peirce,  Lowell,  the  Wares,  father 
and  son,  Gannett,  Palfrey,  still  continued  to  us,  Allen,  Pierpont, 
May,  and  their  worthy  associates  and  strong  helpers  in  the  laity, 
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Emerson,  Hoar,  Dr.  John  Ware,  and  many  others  kindred  in  spirit, 
were  made,  and  inevitably,  devoted  friends  of  temperance,  by  the 
same  reverence  for  God  and  Christ,  the  same  profound  respect  for 
humanity,  which  made  them  friends  of  religious  liberty,  of  education, 
and  universal  freedom. 

When  Samuel  J.  May,  with  characteristic  independence  and  decis- 
ion, in  defiance  and  reproof  of  the  then  almost  universal  opinion, 
refused  to  provide  spirituous  liquors  for  the  men  who  came  to  assist  in 
raising  the  frame  of  his  house,  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  choosing  to  have 
the  timbers  lie  on  the  ground  till  doomsday,  and  the  house  remain 
forever  unbuilt,  rather  than  give  in  to  a  custom  fraught  with  moral 
peril,  he  typified  true  Unitarianism,  genuine  liberal  Christianity,  in 
its  fixed  antagonism  to  every  opinion,  custom,  usage,  that  ministers 
to  intemperance  and  prevents  the  upbuilding  of  God's  temple  of  hu- 
manity in  purity,  beauty,  and  divine  symmetry.  With  so  glorious  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  surrounding  us  and  forever  reminding  us  that  man 
is  not  man,  so  long  as  intemperance  dishonors  and  degrades  him, 
indifierence,  non-committalism,  were  a  stigma  and  a  shame.  ^'  Ex- 
celsior "  was  the  legend  on  the  banner  when  borne  by  the  fathers' 
hands,  and  it  must  wear  no  less  inspiriting  device  when  in  the  hands 
of  the  sons. 

We  must  welcome,  then,  the  most  thorough  discussion  of  the  tem- 
perance problem,  and  hold  ourselves  ready  to  accept  heartily  the 
solution,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  thought,  experience,  science, 
morality  and  religion  may  give  us.  And  we  must  endeavor  to  have 
the  discussion  marked  by  candor,  fairness,  courtesy,  justice.  The 
bitterness  by  which  discussions  of  this  momentous  problem  have  been 
too  often  marked,  and  the  consequent  alienations,  are  greatly  to  be 
deplored.  The  misunderstandings  and  denunciations  that  have  made 
a  wide,  almost  impassable  gulf,  between  many  of  our  adopted  fellow 
citizens  and  those  of  American  birth,  are  painful  in  the  extreme.  In 
our  western  country  these  unfortunate  divisions  are  .specially  marked. 
On  the  one  side,  you  will  occasionally  witness  the  manifestation  of  a 
narrow,  bigoted,  provincial  spirit,  which,  ignorant  of  foreign  customs 
and  training,  and  unmindful  of  early  associations  and  varying  educa- 
tional influences,  is  quick  to  denounce  the  mass  of  foreign-born  citi- 
zens, the  Germans  particularly,  as  utterly  and  purposely  hostile  to 
temperance, — ^liquor-lovers  and  drunkard-makers.  On  the  other  side, 
you  find  not  a  few  foreign-born  citizens,  who,  equally  ignorant  of  the 
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Spirit  of  American  life,  and  of  the  genius  of  American  institutions, 
and  not  appreciative  either  of  the  vast  injury  caused  by  wide-spread 
intemperance  in  our  country,  or  of  the  pure  inspirations  of  benevo- 
lence and  patriotism,  which  have  made  large  numbers  of  our  wisest 
and  best  men  and  women  advocates  of  total  abstinence,  ridicule  and 
curse  the  friends  of  temperance  as  puritan  h3rpocrites  and  bigots, 
or,  using  terms  less  euphonious  and  intelligible,  as  muckers  and  tem- 
perancists.  Be  not  surprised  if  jou  do  not  find  these  words  in  jour 
standard  dictionaries.  Passion  and  prejudice  have  etymologies  and 
lexicons  of  their  own. 

All  such  misunderstandings  and  alienations  are  to  be  deprecated. 
The  greatness  of  the  subject,  and  its  vital  connection  with  society's 
best  interests,  demand  the  spirit  of  truth  and  justice,  comprehensive- 
ness of  thought,  disposition  and  ability  to  look  from  different  points  of 
view  all  around.  Total  abstinence  men  must  try  to  realize  that  men 
who  cannot  satisfy  themselves  of  the  soundness  of  that  principle,  may 
yet  be  sincere  friends  of  temperance.  And  men  who  take  the  other 
ground,  and  who,  sometimes  in  their  fervor,  pronounce  the  friends  of 
total  abstinence  the  worst  foes  of  temperance,  must  be  induced  to  qual- 
ify such  language  very  materially,  if  not  to  retract  it  altogether,  for 
surely,  on  reflection,  they  will  admit  that  there  are  circumstances  in 
which  and  times  when  and  persons  for  whom  total  abstinence  from  all 
alcoholic  stimulants,  and  peremptory  and  absolute  prohibition  of  their 
use,  are  clearly  just  and  right.  Beyond  question,  for  the  men  and 
women,  unfortunately  not  feW  in  number,  who,  because  of  inherited 
tendency,  or  because  of  the  diseased  appetite  occasioned  by  long-in- 
dulged habit,  cannot  taste  of  alcoholic  liquors  without  awakening  un- 
controllable and  maddening  desire,  total  abstinence  is  not  desirable 
only,  but  is  imperatively  demanded  for  the  preservation  of  health, 
reason,  life. 

And,  certainly,  no  one,  with  any  love  for  humanity,  will  deny  that 
for  the  Indians  da  our  frontier,  to  whom  alcohol  is  frenzy,  murder, 
death,  entire  abstinence  from  whiskey  and  all  other  fiery  stimulants, 
is  not  merely  proper  and  safe,  but  supremely  important  abo,  absolute- 
ly necessary ;  nor  will  he  deny  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  prohibition, 
and  prohibition  enforced  by  severest  penalties  of  law,  even  stem, 
prompt,  inexorable  military  law,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
scoundrels,  who  for  personal  gain  and  in  defiance  of  the  protests  of  our 
pioneer  settlers,  and  of  the  bravje  soldiers  sent  for  their  protection, 
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persist  in  selling  the  liquors  which  convert  savages  into  fiends  eager  to 
apply  the  burning  brand  to  cabins,  and  the  scalping-knife  to  their  in-* 
habitants.  Or,  turning  our  thought  from  the  rude  wilderness  to  the 
precincts  of  high  civilization,  no  true-hearted  man,  whatever  his 
theory,  could  look  upon  that  noble  woman,  of  whom  Elihu  Burritt 
tells  us,  of  Cambridge,  England,  daughter  of  a  professor  in  its  Uni«. 
versity,  a  woman  of  finest  culture  and  with  rare  graces,  fragile  in 
form  but  brave  in  heart,  going  into  the  dens  and  lairs  of  low  suburbs, 
and  by  the  magnetism  of  her  presence,  and  her  Christlike  tenderness 
and  love,  drawing  strong  but  brutalized  men  out  by  twos  and  threes, 
until  they  had  become  five  hundred  in  number,  to  a  long  school-room, 
where  she  spoke  earnestly  and  searchingly  evening  after  evening,  and 
the  roughest  and  fiercest  became  lowly  and  gentle,  ^^many  of  the 
vilest  made  devout  men,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  No  one  could  look 
upon  that  divinely  impressive  scene,  without  feeling  convinced  that  for 
those  five  hundred  men  and  their  associates  total  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  stimulants  is  wisdom,  safety,  life — without  feeling  pained 
and  mortified,  too,  that  in  this  nineteenth  century  civil  and  social 
organization  should  be  so  defective  and  low  as  to  permit  the  existence 
"  of  eighty  public  houses  in  a  population  of  a  little  upward  of  three 
thousand, — ^that  is  to  say,  a  public  house  for  every  forty  persons,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,"  public  houses,  drinking  houses,  so 
demoralizing  and  degrading  as  to  require  this  consecrated  woman's 
presence  and  love  to  rescue  their  visitors  from  ruin, — and  without 
fervently  invoking  the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  that  true  heroine,  so 
loving  and  so  wise,  who,  not  content  to  rescue  from  temptation,  has 
persevered  in  her  labors,  until  they  have  resulted  in  the  building  and 
furnishing  of  a  large  and  elegant  edifice, — a  Workingmen's  Hall, 
where  there  can  be  found,  in  her  own  emphatic  and  vividly  descriptive 
language,  ''society  without  sin,  and  recreation  of  mind  without  rmn 
of  soul." 

A  glance  at  society,  in  its  farthest  extremes,  from  its  loftiest 
heights  to  its  lowest  depths,  a  single  view  of  the  disinterested  labors 
of  the  true-hearted  and  pure  in  rescuing  and  saving  {he  .imperilled 
lost,  of  the  exposure  and  degradation  of  the  weak  and  unfortunate,  of 
the  villainy  of  the  unscrupulous  and  abandoned,  is  sufiicient  to  con- 
vince every  fair-minded  man,  that,  whatever  exception  may  be  taken 
to  total  abstinence  as  a  principle  of  universal  application,  there  are 
circumstances  and  conditionsin  which  it  is  unmistakably  right  and  of 
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supreme  importance,  and  that  tbe  men  and  women  who  then  and  there 
applj  it  are  real  benefactors.  So  much  for  the  candor,  breadth,  fair- 
ness, and  freedom  from  prejudice,  with  which  the  great  subject  should 
be  treated. 

How  the  greatness  of  the  subject  grows  upon  us,  as  we  reflect  upon 
intemperance,  upon  its  wide-spread  and  disastrous  influence,  its  long 
train  of  vices  and  crimes,  upon  its  incalculable  destruction  of  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  life,  its  waste  of  most  precious  resources  of 
health,  happiness,  and  character,  of  brain  power,  nerve  power,  and 
heart  power ;  in  a  word,  of  the  terrible  wrong  done  by  it  to  human 
nature  and  human  society,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  civilization. 

How  shall  this  vast  obstacle  be  removed?  Wliat  position  shall  the 
friends  of  temperance  take,  that  they  may  most  efibctively  labor  in  its 
removal?  When  the  able  men  who  are  making  our  coast  survey, 
began  their  interesting  and  important  triangulating  work,  they  meas- 
ured, with  exactest  care  and  infinite  pains,  a  level  line  on  the  ground 
to  form  their  base  line.  With  one  side  thus  obtained,  by  the  aid  of 
some  elevated  point  not  far  distant,  they  readily  get  the  other  two 
sides  of  a  triangle,  and  that  triangle  once  formed,  they  can  extend 
their  labor  indefinitely,  until  the  whole  land,  from  highest  summit  to 
deepest  valley,  shall  be  accurately  measured  and  mapped.  What  shall 
be  our  base  line  in  this  far-reaching  temperance  work  ?  Let  it  be 
this :  that  the  grand  end  of  society,  of  civilization,  is  the  formation 
of  perfect  manhood  and  womanhood.  Call  it  "brain-building,"  if 
you  like  the  language  of  the  eminent  physician,  whose  words  have 
lately  attracted  the  universal  attention  of  educators ;  or  character- 
building,  if  you  prefer  a  more  comprehensive  and  no  less  descriptive 
term.  Character-building,  the  development  of  perfect  manhood  and 
womanhood,  physical,  mentid,  spiritual,  is  the  consummation  of  true, 
pure  civilization.  Taking  this  as  our  base  line,  we  need  not  widely 
err  in  our  survey.  Once  admit  that  character-building  is  the  great 
end,  and  everything  can  be  tested  by  its  tendency  to  help  or  hinder  the 
attainment  of  this  end.  The  test  is  a  fair  one.  There  is  no  fanati- 
cism in  it.     It  commends  itself  to  reason  and  common  sense. 

Now  it  would  be  insulting  to  the  lowest  intelligence  to  ask  which  of 
the  two,  temperance  or  intemperance,  can  stand  this  test ;  for  there  is 
no  man  so  besotted  and  degraded  as  not  to  see,  when  he  has  any 
power  of  seeing,  and  not  to  acknowledge,  when  reason  has  even  mo- 
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mentary  ascendancy,  that  temperance  is  essential  and  intemperance 
fatal  to  brain-building  and  character-building.  But,  if  intemperance 
be  so  obviously  and  unmistakably  fatal  to  the  grand  design  and  con- 
summation of  civilization,  it  would  seem  to  follow  logically  and 
necessarily,  that  the  causes  of  intemperance  are  equally  adverse. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  causes  are  not  always  direct  in  action, 
nor  their  influence  upon  the  final  result  always  apparent,  it  may  be 
well  to  examine  them  and  to  apply  the  test.  And  such  examination 
is  the  more  pertinent,  since  a  clear  view  of  the  causes  of  intemperance 
will  help  us  in  discerning  its  remedies. 

What,  then,  are  the  causes,  or  most  powerful  occasions?  Mainly 
these  six : — 

1st.  Animalism, — or  the  preponderance  of  the  sensual  nature  over 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual, — ^with  its  characteristics  and  concomi- 
tants, uncontrolled  appetites  and  passions,  coarseness,  grossness, 
debasing  tastes,  vicious  and  corrupting  companionship. 

2d.  The  perversion  of  the  normal  desire  for  healthful  stimulants 
into  an  abnormal  craving  for  injurious,  even  poisonous  stimulants, — a 
perversion  due,  sometimes,  to  unfortunate  inheritance  of  temperament 
and  tendency,  sometimes  to  an  inadequate  satisfaction  of  the  natural 
and  normal  desire  and  need. 

3d.  Crushing  Poverty ,^-either  physical  poverty,  with  its  attendants 
and  adjuncts,  excessive  and  exhausting  labor,  unattractive  homes, 
crowded  and  repulsive  tenement  houses,  insufficient,  unsuitable,  and 
ill-cooked  food, — or  poverty  of  soul,  consequent  upon  gloomy,  depress- 
ing views  of  life  and  the  divine  government,  causing  it  practically  to 
be  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world. 

4th.  Extreme  Cerebral  Excitement  and  Nervous  Tension,  especially 
characteristic  of  city  life,  with  its  restlessness  and  whirl,  with  its 
ceaseless  demand  for  brain- work,  with  its  insane  desire  of  wealth  and 
impatience  with  slow  acquisition,  with  its  worship  of  fashion  and  love 
of  display,  and  its  many  false  ideas  and  ideals  of  living.  When  one, 
to  whose  mental  quickness  and  keenness  of  vision,  fertility  in  expedi- 
ents, and  rare  executive  power,  the  New  York  Clearing  House  was 
largely  indebted  for  its  origin  and  admirable  arrangement,  fell  a  victim 
to  intemperance,  an  illustration  was  given,  as  striking  as  it  was  sad, 
of  the  tendency  and  frequent  result  of  excessive  nervous  excitement 
and  exhaustion,  the  whiskey  having  been  resorted  to  in  the  first  place, 
not  from  love  of  it,  but  for  relief  and  stimulus  to  the  overtaxed 
powers. 
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5th.  Hie  Defective  OrganizcUion  of  Society,  in  its  failure  to  give 
sufficient  prominence  to  the  ennobling  spirit  and  refining  influence  of 
cultivated  womanhood.  The  fact  that,  wheneTer  men  have  invited 
educated  women  to  join  in  their  festivities,  literary,  patriotic,  or 
purely  social,  the  incoming  of  woman  has  been  marked  by  the  outgo- 
ing of  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  her  presence,  somehow  or  other, 
implying  and  effecting  the  4ibsence  of  whiskey,  brandy,  and  all  other 
alcoholic  liquors, — this  suggestive  fai^bt  is  alike  typical  of  her  legitimate 
influence  and  prophetic  of  the  elevated  condition  that  society  will 
reach  whenever  that  influence  shall  be  normally  prevalent. 

6th.  The  last  cause  to  be  mentioned  is,  Tlie  Power  of  False  Imr- 
pressiona  and  Assodationa,— either  such  association  as  that  which 
connects  geniality,  manliness,  gentlemanliness  with  the  social  glass, 
the  festive  cup,  the  flowing  bowl,  or,  if  you  prefer  less  conventional 
terms,  with  free  use  and  copious  draughts  of  brandy,  whiskey,  gin, 
rum,  champagne ;  or  such  impression  as  that  which  makes  the  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  favorable  to  increase  of  intellectual  power, — a 
superstition  in  regard  to  the  children  of  fancy  and.  imagination  some- 
what akin,  perhaps,  to  that  of  the  old  wives  in  Durham,  England,  who 
used  to  believe,  possibly  still  believe,  that  if  a  visitor,  going  into  a 
house  on  occasion  of  a  birth,  did  not  drink  a  glass  of  spirits,  the  child 
would  die ;  or  such  impression  as  that  which  makes  the  use  of  these 
stimulants  essential  to  full  development  of  physical  vigor,  symmetjy, 
efl*ective  energy, — ^an  impression  proved  erroneous  by  the  experience 
and  practice  of  gymnasts,  prize-fighters,  university  boat-crews,  base 
ball  clubs,  in  short,  of  all  who  make  the  attainment  of  perfect  physi- 
cal manhood  their  aim,  and  who,  in  seeking  to  attain  this  end,  either 
abstain  altogether  from  alcoholic  stimulants,  or  use  them  in  mildest 
form,  taking  nothing  stronger,  J  believe,  than  claret  wine  and  beer, 
and  using  them  very  sparingly ;  proved  erroneous,  too,  by  life  insur- 
ance statistics,  which  show,  according  to  Dr.  Lees,  that  the  health  of 
men  who  abstain  from  alcoholic  spirits  entirely  is,  on  the  average, 
one-half  better  than  that  of  moderate  and  free  drinkers  together,  and 
the  value  of  life  is  increased  by  abstinence  one-third.  Military  expe- 
rience is  also  in  accord  with  the  testimony  of  insurance  statistics. 

These  are  the  six  main  causes  of  intemperance,  and  they  are  all 
adverse  to  the  great  end  of  civilization,  and  adverse  Justin  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  obstruct  brain-building,  character-build- 
ing, the  formation  of  manhood  and  womanhood  complete  in  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  vigor,  symmetry,  and  beauty. 
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And  these  causes  suggest  to  us  that  the  remedy  for  intemperance  is 
to  be  found  not  in  any  one  specific  or  fancied  panacea,  but  in  the  con- 
stant, faithful  employment  of  the  various  agencies  and  instrumentali- 
ties by  which  wise,  true,  and  patriotic  men  are  seeking  to  elevate 
society  and  bring  it  into  conformity  to  the  noble  Christian  standard. 
These  are  the  educational  agencies  of  instruction,  training,  example, 
and  the  moral  and  religious  inspirations  and  influences  by  which  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  native  is  made  dominant  over  the  animal, 
and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health  is  secured,  and  life,  individual 
and  social,  is  made  calmer,  nobler,  purer ;  the  ministries  of  sanitary 
science  in  preventing  or  overcoming  the  abnormal  craving  for  alco- 
holic stimulants  by  suggestion  and  supply  of  healthful,  physical,  and 
moral  tonics,  and  of  political  economy  and  philanthropy  in  lessening 
the  burdens  of  poverty  and  substituting  hope  for  despair,  through 
sympathy  and  that  divine  principle  of  co-operative  industry  which 
makes  the  laborer  participant  of  the  results  of  his  toil  and  binds  him 
lovingly  to  his  brother-man ;  and  of  capital,  guided  by  wisdom  and 
enlightened  self-interest,  in  providing  for  toiling  men  and  women 
homes  instead  of  hovels,  houses  with  light  and  cheerful  rooms  and 
appliances  for  promotion  of  cleanliness,  health,  and  self-respect,  in 
place  of  pens  and  dens,  fetid  and  squalid ;  and  of  humanized  and 
humanizing  culture,  Aesthetic  taste,  in  opening  to  the  public  eye,  ear, 
mind  and  heart,  the  treasures,  privileges,  and  soul-kindling  and 
refining  influences  of  music,  painting,  literature,  in  conservatories, 
gardens,  museums,  art  galleries,  and  libraries,  and  in  establishing 
unions  for  Christian  work  and  Holly  Tree  Inns,  and  all  the  various 
agencies  of  Christianized  and  Christianizing  civilization,  by  which  not 
only  are  the  demons  of  darkness  and  sin  cast  out,  but  the  angels  of 
light  and  life  are  brought  in.  It  is  by  the  faithful,  ceaseless  employ- 
ment of  these  and  kindred  instrumentalities  that  men  and  communities 
are  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  plane  of  thought,  purpose,  custom,  life, 
and  temperance.  Self  control  in  all  things  is  to  become  universal,  and 
then  intemperance  wiU  be  regarded  with  the  same  pity  and  loathing 
with  which  lying  and  avarice  and  beastly  licentiousness  are  now 
viewed  by  the  true  and  the  pure. 

These  are  the  general  agencies  by  which  the  prevalence  of  temper- 
ance is  to  be  attained  and  secured.  But  are  there  no  special  instru- 
mentalities by  which  its  prevalence  and  triumph  may  be  aided  and 
hastened?    Certainly  there  are.     None  of  us,  who  have  ever  been 
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connected  with  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  the  Good  Templars,  Temple 
of  Honor,  or  kindred  associations,  and  have  thus  personally  known 
the  great  results  achieved  in  rescuing  the  exposed,  in  saving  the  lost, 
in  strengthening  the  weak,  and  in  educating  public  thought  and  con- 
science upon  the  evils  and  perils  of  intemperance,  can  doubt  the 
mighty  influence  exerted  and  the  great  aid  rendered  by  them. 

There  may  have  been,  we  know  there  have  been,  at  times,  manifest- 
ations by  some  members  of  these  organizations  of  a  narrow,  fanatical, 
and  proscriptive  spirit.  To  admit  that,  is  simply  to  say  that  they  have 
the  imperfections  attendant  upon  all  human  associations  ;  but  because 
of  such  imperfections  to  shut  one's  eye  to  the  solid  service  done  by 
them  would  be  to  manifest  a  much  less  generous  fanaticism.  Like 
the  Rechabites  and  Nazarit.es  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  have  a 
place  to  fill  and  an  important  work  to  do,  and  though  they  may  be 
transient  and  may  give  way  to  other  temperance  associations,  as  so- 
cial changes  and  emergencies  may  demand,  yet  no  close  observer  of 
men  and  things  can  fail  to  see  that  they  are  a  normal  growth  of  our 
country  and  time,  and  a  characteristic  feature  of  our  present  civiliza- 
tion. Not  all  of  us  can  conscientiously  work  with  them,  but  surely 
none  of  us  will  proscribe  those  who  can.  All  honor  and  justice  to 
any  and  all  members  of  the  great  human  family  who  are  laboring 
sincerely,  bravely,  perse veringly,  to  make  men  and  women  pure,  true, 
and  strong. 

Much  is  done  towards  lessening  the  temptations  to  intemperance, 
when,  through  the  influence  and  example  of  intelligent  and  reflned 
men  and  women,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  withheld  from  parties  and  other 
social  and  festive  entertainments.  These  stimulants,  whether  w^hiskey, 
brandy,  or  wine,  liquors  or  liqueurs,  are  at  best  but  luxuries,  and 
luxuries  which  to  many  are  full  of  peril.  Association  may  make  the 
punch-bowl  attractive  to  the  artist  when  he  visits  the  club-room,  but 
if  to  any,  if  to  one,  of  his  gifted  brotherhood,  through  intense  crav- 
ing or  lack  of  firm  will,  there  is  peril  in  that  bowl,  the  manly  heart 
within  his  breast  will  bid  him  consent  to,  nay,  demand  its  removal. 
From  communion,  with  kindred  minds  and  with  nature  in  her  various 
ministry,  comes  inspiration  to  the  consecrated  sons  of  art,  not  from 
the  genius  of  the  cup ;  and  even  if  he  had  power  to  make  the  pencil 
magical,  better  let  the  canvas  remain  bare  and  cold  forever,  than  have 
the  divine  image  on  a  human  soul  effaced  or  marred. 
Education,  hospitable   custom,  the  glow  of  excitement,  may  make 
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it  pleasant  to  a  gentleman  or  lady  to  offer  wine  freelj  to  guests  at  their 
evening  entertainment;  but  if  among  those  cordially- welcomed 
guests  there  are  any,  old  or  young,  who  cannot  drink  of  the  fasci- 
nating wine  without  an  excitement  of  the  unquenchable  and  fatal 
thirst,  and  who  find  it  hard  to  refuse  the  cup  when  presented  by  the 
hand  of  beauty  and  grace  and  friendship,  is  it  not  better,  is  it  not 
accordant  with  the  truest,  the  highest  hospitality,  to  withhold  the 
tempting  luxury  ? 

The  quick  response  of  many  to  this  inquiry,  I  am  aware  would  be, 
^'  No ;  if  a  man  is  so  weak  that  he  cannot  take  a  glass  of  wine  with- 
out drinking  to  drunkenness,  let  him  stay  at  home,  but  let  him  not 
expect  me  and  my  guests  therefore  to  deny  ourselves  a  grateful  and 
harmless  indulgence."  It  is  not  for  us  to  dictate,  one  to  another, 
what  we  shall  eat  or  drink,  or  what  we  shall  offer  to  guests.  Every 
one  must  act  in  accordance  with  his  own  sense  of  duty  and  social 
obligation.  But  it  will  harm  none  of  us  to  bear  in  mind  the  declara- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  thorough  gentlemen  of  the  olden  time,  and 
one  who  had  profoundest  sense  of  the  value  and  sacredness  of  indi- 
vidual freedom,  as  well  as  broadest  charity:  "It  is  good  neither  to 
eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy  brother  stum- 
bleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak."  And  the  principle  of  action 
presented  in  these  words  is  recognized  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  truest 
of  modem  men,  and  a  man  as  averse  as  the  sturdiest  Englishman  of 
them  all  to  temperance-ultraism,  John  Bright,  when  he  writes,  "I 
may  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  appeals  should  be  made  to  all  members 
of  Christian  churches,  in  the  hope  of  creating  a  great  public  opinion 
among  the  thoughtful  and  religious  classes  in  favor  of  the  temperance 
movement,  and  of  offering,  through  them,  to  the  view  of  the  nation, 
a  grand  example  of  abstinence  from  the  use  of  articles  which  are  so 
seldom  useful  and  so  often  pernicious." 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  men,  sincere  friends  of  temperance 
and  intelligent  students  of  civilization,  that  by  the  use  of  light  wines 
and  malt  liquors,  the  craving  for  strong  alcoholic  liquors  would  be  less- 
ened, if  not  altogether  overcome,  and  our  people  would  ere  long  be- 
come essentially  temperate.  And  the  alleged  freedom  from  drunken- 
ness of  the  vine-growing  and  wine-using  countries  of  Europe,  is 
adduced  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  soundness  of  the  position  taken. 
But  experience  and  observation  Tail  to  give  the  support  claimed.  In- 
creased familiarity  with  the  wine-using  countries  shows  that  drunken- 
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ness  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional  vice.  In  Spain  and  Italy  I  believe 
that  intemperance  is  rare,  but  in  France  it  is  very  common,  and 
increasing  at  a  rate  that  alarms  its  wisest  and  most  patriotic  citizens. 
French  physicians  tell  us  that  the  consumption  of  absinthe, — the 
intoxicating  liquor  introduced  by  the  soldiers  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  war  in  Algiers, — ^is  enormous ;  and  absinthe  is  one  of  the 
most  poisonous  of  liquors,  being  as  swift  as  it  is  fatal  in  its  effects. 

Moldavia  is  a  wine-using  country,  and  yet,  because  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  drunkenness,  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Jassy  have  in- 
duced the  Assembly  of  Moldavia  to  place  an  enormous  tax,  amounting 
almost  to  prohibition,  upon  the  retailing  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

Now  it  is  possible  and  probable  that  both  in  France  and  Moldavia 
the  craving  for  absinthe  and  other  intoxicating  liquors  may  be  attrib- 
utable in  large  measure  to  the  passions  and  vicious  excitements  gen- 
erated or  stimulated  by  war  and  other  convulsions,  but  the  salient 
fact  of  that  craving  and  its  excessive  indulgence  remains  to  tell  us 
that  not  in  the  use  of  wines  are  we  to  find  prevention  of  intemperance. 

And,  moreover,  were  there  little  or  no  intemperance  in  the  vine- 
growing  or  beer-using  countries  of  Europe,  we  could  not  thence  legit- 
imately infer  the  wisdom  or  desirableness  of  the  general  use  of  wine 
or  beer  in  our  own  land.  In  those  countries  frugality,  economy, 
deliberateness,  moderation,  are  general  characteristics,  while  with 
us,  whether  owing  to  climatic  influences  or  the  circumstances  of  our 
national  life,  the  almost  universal  tendency  is  to  excitement,  restless- 
ness, excess.  We  neither  eat,  drink,  transact  business,  nor  do  any- 
thing else  with  calmness  or  moderation.  It  is  illustrative  of  the 
prevalent  tendency  that  not  a  few  foreigners,  who,  in  their  European 
homes,  were  self-controlled,  after  being  resident  for  a  while  in 
America,  become  excessive  drinkers,  not  of  beer  only,  but  also  of  our 
strong  alcoholic  liquors. 

Without,  then,  presuming  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  customs  and 
habits  of  other  lands,  facts  and  tendencies,  as  it  seems  to  me,  make 
it  clear  that  in  our  country  we  cannot  look  to  the  general  use  of  wines  or 
malt  liquors  either  for  prevention  of  intemperance  or  as  its  remedy. 
What  beneficial  sanitary  purpose  or  purposes  these  and  other  alcoholic 
liquors  may  serve  in  cases  of  infirmity,  prostration,  disease,  age,  it  is 
for  wise  and  conscientious  physicians  and  physiologists  to  determine. 
But  when  we  see  that  many  of  our  wisest  physicians  are  exceedingly 
cautious  in  recommending  their  use,  some  being  utterly  averse  to 
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prescribing  them,  and  when  we  see  that  some  of  the  ablest  physiolo- 
gists denomice  alcohol  in  all  its  forms  as  a  poison,  while  others,  though 
pronouncing  it  technically,  a  food,  jet  so  limit  and  guard  its  use  as 
to  make  its  proportion  to  other  foods — the  more  natural  and  common — 
about  the  same  \9  FalstaflTs  proportion  in  his  memorable  bill  of  bread 
to  sack  ;  when,  for  example,  Hinton,  in  his  "Physiology  for  Practi- 
cal Use,"  a  very  recent  work  and  highly  regarded,  though  favoring 
"  fermented  drinks  as  useful  articles  of  food,"  and  stating  that  '^  the 
lymphatic,  the  over-large,  pale,  apathetic  personages  find  good  wine 
and  beer  not  only  their  best  medicine,  but  a  useful  adjunct  to  their 
dietaries,"  yet  says  very  emphatically  that  "  those  who  inherit  an 
unstable  mental  equilibrium,  irritable,  excitable  persons  and  epileptics, 
should  abstain  from  alcohol  as  rigorously  as  from  very  poison  ;"  when 
he  asserts,  in  general,  that  all  alcohol-containing  liquors  are  foods  to 
be  taken  with  discretion  and  extreme  caution ;  that  it  is  not  every 
habit  of  body  that  can  bear  them  at  all ;  that  they  are  foods  which 
should  be  reserved  for  extraordinary  service,  for  special  conditions  of 
disease  and  for  impaired  health  ;"  or,  when  our  good  medical  friend  in 
New  York,  whose  paper  published  a  few  months  since  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  awakened  very  general  interest,  though  approving  a 
moderate  use  of  wine,  yet  said  that  it  must  be  so  moderate  as  not  to 
cause  the  slightest  flushing  of  the  cheek,  or  the  slightest  acceleration 
of  the  tongue,  for  these  were  signs  of  alcohol's  injurious,  poisonous  in- 
fluence ;  when  we  thus  see  how  many  and  how  rigid  are  the  limitations 
assigned  by  the  physicians  and  physiologists  who  approve  the  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants,  and  consider  how  averse  many  of  their  brethren 
are  to  their  use  at  all,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency ;  when  we 
consider,  moreover,  that  the  members  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, in  the  session  recently  held  at  Detroit,  united  in  the  decla- 
ration that  '^  they  believe  that  alcohol  should  be  classed  with  other 
powerful  drugs,  that  when  prescribed  medicinally  it  should  be  done 
with  conscientious  caution  and  a  sense  of  great  responsibility,  that 
they  would  welcome  any  change  in  public  sentiment  that  would  confine 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  purposes  of  science,  art  and  medi- 
cine," united,  too,  at  the  same  time,  in  putting  emphatically  on  record 
their  opinion  "  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage  is  produc- 
tive of  a  large  amount  of  physical  and  mental  disease,  that  it  entails  dis- 
eased appetites  and  enfeebled  constitutions  upon  offspring,  and  is  the 
cause  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  crime  and  pauperism  in  our  large 
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cities  and  country  ;"  we  seem  to  be  brought,  bj  physical  and  medical 
experience,  to  the  conclusion  that,  whatever  may  be  desirable  for  the 
infirm  and  aged,  for  the  young,  the  vigorous,  the  healthy  and  mature, 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  stimulants  is  wisdom.  And  what  physiolo- 
gy and  sanitary  law  make  wisdom  for  the  individual,  looking  to  his 
own  good,  charity  and  philanthropy  make  beneficence  towards  the 
community. 

And  in  addition  to  the  aid  of  ennobling  example,   the  community 
needs  the  strengthening  influence  of  wise,  just,  impartial  law.     All 
law,  call  it  by  what  name  we  choose,  is  restrictive,  and  it  is  for  every 
community,  every  State,  to  decide  for  itself  what  the  degree  of  re- 
striction shall  be,  from  simple  regulation  up  to  most  rigid  prohibition. 
And  the  law  will  be  successful  just  in  proportion  as  it  expresses  the 
public  sentiment,  and  as  that  sentiment  is  pure,  wise,  and  true.     It 
may  take  the  name  and  form  which  years  ago  attracted  the  eye  and 
thought  of  the  world  to  the  State  of  Maine,  or  it  may  have  the  fea- 
tures of  local  option   and  dealers'  responsibility,  which  characterize 
the  favorite  laws  of  the  West,  and  it  will  fail,  or  it  will  succeed,  in 
the  degree  it  which  it  embodies  and  is  sustained  by  enlightened,  united 
and  determined  public  opinion,  failing,  it  may  be,  therefore,  in  some 
large  towns  and  cities,  while  having  full  success  in  smaller  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  rural  districts.  To  do  all  in  his  power,  then,  in  purifying  and 
ennobling  the  public  sentiment,  so  that  all  laws  in  which  it  finds  ex- 
pression, whether  pertaining  to  temperance  or  other  vital  interests, 
shall  command  reverence,  will  be  the  aim  of  every  Christian  citizen, 
of  every  true-hearted  patriot.     For  the  attainment  of  this  end,  all 
lovers  of  their  country  and  of  their  kind,  forgetting  political  diflTer- 
ences  and   all  other  differences,  can  work  together,  hand  in  hand, 
heart  to  heart.     Thus  working,  their  labor  is  not  in  behalf  of  tem- 
perance only,  but  of  that  divinely  beautiful  social  organism.  Christian 
civilization's  consummate  flower,  in  which  perfect  manhood  and  per- 
fect womanhood  shall  be  the  fulfilment  and  realization  of  the  sublime 
vision  for  which  our  Saviour  lived  and  died  and  lives  evermore.     For 
this  end  man  and  woman  will  both  work,  woman  not  less  earnestly 
than  man,  nay,  more  earnestly,  as  her  spiritual  eye  is  keener  to  dis- 
cern that  glorious  day— day   of  days — vividly  described  by  her  sister 
of  the  mighty  mind  and  of  the  prophet's  soul, — Mrs.  Browning. 

"  The  world's  old ; 
But  the  old  world  waits  its  hour  to  be  renewed ; 
Toward  which  new  hearts  in  individual  growth 
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Must  quicken  and  increase  to  multitude, 
In  new  dynasties  of  the  race  of  men,— 
Developed  whence  shall  grow  spontaneously 
Xew  churches,  new  economies,  new  laws 
Admitting  freedom,  new  societies 
Excluding  falsehood.    He  shall  make  all  new/' 

And  that  we  may  give  expression  to  our  desire  to  do  what  in  us  lies 
to  hasten  the  coming  of  that  great  renewing  hour,  maj  we  not  all 
here  and  now  unite  in  this  declai^tion  ? 

Resolved^  That,  remembering  with  gratitude  the  earnest  and  con- 
tinued assertion  by  our  fathers  of  the  essential  worth  of  human  na- 
ture, and  their  weighty  and  solemn  protest  against  whatever  tends  to 
injure  it  and  to  mar  and  deface  the  divine  image  impressed  upon  it, 
and  having  a  deepening  sense  of  the  infinite  wrong  done  by  intemper- 
ance to  human  nature  and  to  society,  we,  members  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches,  affirm  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  do  all  we  can,  by  voice  and  pen,  by  life  and  example,  to 
arrest  and  destroy  this  mighty  foe  of  civilization,  and  to  bring  society 
up  to  that  true  and  high  condition  in  which  all  laws,  customs,  usages, 
institutions  and  universal  public  sentiment,  shall  be  promotive  of  puri- 
ty and  sobriety,  and  shall  minister  constantly  and  powerfully  in  the 
development  of  genuine  and  noble  manhood  and  womanhood. 
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THE    MORALITY    OF    PROHIBITORY 
LIQUOR  LAWS. 

BT  MB.   WH.   B.   WESDEN,   OF  FBOYIDBNCB,   B.   I. 

The  movement  for  temperafiito  reform  has  divided  the  American 
people  into  three  classes :  those  who  refuse,  those  who  use,  and  those 
who  abuse,  liquors,— or,  abstinents,  temperates,  and  intemperates. 
Stiff  reformers  would  hardlj  admit  that  people  who  use  liquors  can  be 
temperate ;  but  their  own  invention  of  total  abstinence  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  thej  are  not  satisfied  with  the  term  temperance  as  applied 
to  themselves  or  their  own  party.  The  first  movement,  some  lortj- 
five  years  ago,  was  for  temperance ;  it  proved  unsatisfactory  iu  its  re- 
suUs,  and  about  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  since,  the  total  abstinence 
reform  was  instituted. 

This  movement  took  strong  hold  of  the.  moral  sense  and  of  the 
imagination  of  the  pubHc.  In  New  England,  especially,  whole  com- 
munities  were  changed,  and  their  social  life  renewed  by  this  influence. 
PubUc  sentiment  was  so  strong,  that  abstinence  became  common,  and 
temperance  almost  universal  in  the  villages.  In  cities  the  current  was 
in  the  same  direction,  though  less  decided,  and  the  party  of  intemper- 
ates  seemed  to  be  shrinking  to  a  minimum.  The  hope  among  reformers 
at  that  time,  was,  that  a  new  generation  educated  under  the  absti- 
nence principle,  would  further  strengthen  public  sentiment ;  that  the 
use  of  liquors  would  graduaUy  lessen  among  decent  people,  and  that 
the  whole  moral  force  of  the  better  disposed  elements  of  society  would 
restrain  the  few  who  could  not  control  their  passions,  or  the  intemper- 
ates, as  we  have  called  them. 

What  might  have  been  we  cannot  say,  but  the  fact  was  that  the 
more  ardent  of  the  abstinents  determined  to  turn  the  force  already 
acquired  into  a  new  channel,  and  to  bring  the  whole  power  of  society, 
through  law  and  through  govemmant,  to  bear  on  the  use  of  liquors. 
This  system  culminated  in  the  Maine  Law,  so  called,  which,  in  its 
various  forms  of  prohibition  and  State  Constabularies,  has  dragged 
its  way  through  legislatures  and  courte  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
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The  course  which  society  has  taken,  through  these  attempted  reforms, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  studies  of  modem  times.  Here  were  two 
small  minorities  at  either  end,  and  a  large  majority  in  the  middle, 
and  through  this  majority  of  temperate?,  the  abstinents  attempted  to 
control  the  action  of  the  whole.  They  would  so  hamper  the  sale  of 
liquors  that  their  use  should  be  greatly  hindered,  and  their  abuse 
prohibited.  The  theory  of  the  law  must  be  to  regulate,  the  actual 
intention  was  to  prohibit  the  sale.  The  result  would  seem  almost 
certain  at  first  glance.  As  we  said,  th^  whole  moral  force  of  the 
public  was  in  favor  of  temperance.  ^  targe  immigration  of  rude  and 
passionate  peoples  was  pouring  in  ;  to  restrain  them  from  abusing 
their  new  riches  in  debauchery  seemed  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired. 
If  any  use  of  liquor  was  harmful,  as  we  bad  been  taught,  if  the 
abuse  was  a  deadly  evil,  to  check  the  one  and  prohibit  the  other 
seemed  easy ;  and  this  notwithstanding  some  virtues  the  old  social 
system  might  possess.  All  moral  reforms,  if  well  grounded,  have 
finally  prevailed.  Slavery  had  some  good  features  in  rude  societies ; 
yet,  when  once  fairly  attacked,  it  has  gone  down  under  the  weight  of 
its  evils. 

The  action  of  the  great  middling  majority,  as  I  shall  try  to  show, 
was  peculiar  and  strangely  inconsistent.  The  abstinents  knew  what 
they  wanted ;  in  the  old  Mosaic  spirit,  they  said  nobly,  thou  shalt 
not  touch  the  accursed  thing !  The  intemperates  knew  their  want ; 
"  accursed  or  not,"  they  said,  *'  we  will  have  it."  What  diti  the 
temperates  do  ?     They  ^*  did  everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long." 

Afler  the  excitement  of  the  Washingtonian  reform  had  passed,  the 
moderate  men  would  not  admit  in  fact  that  the  use  of  liquors  is  al- 
ways bad.  They  would  not  even  submit  to  a  strict  medical  rule.  In 
conduct  each  man  should  be  his  own  physician,  and  prescribe  when 
the  little  for  the  stomach's  sake  was  necessary  This  was  a  freeman's 
privilege,  and  he  would  keep  it.  We  are  not  speaking  of  sodal 
drinkers  nor  tippling  convalescents,  but  of  the  great  body  of  sober, 
discreet  citizens,  who  were  neither  abstinents  nor  intemperates. 
They  make  the  larger  half  of  the  New  England  people ;  it  is  there 
the  legislative  reforms  have  been  bom ;  and  it  is  their  votes  which 
have  decided  all  the  prohibitory  issues.  If  any  one  doubta  the  relative 
power  of  this  element,  let  him  study  the  details  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
Over  and  above  the  drunkard's  demand,  which  is  steady,  comes  a 
great  consuming  demand  from  those  who  use  liq^uors  moderately,  and 
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this  demand  increases  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country. 
This  great  body  of  votes  does  not  appear  directly,  but  through  its 
latent  strength  in  the  political  parties,  the  abstineuts  have  carried 
their  measures. 

If  we  could  comprehend  the  strange  inconsistency  which  lies  in 
these  temperates,  which  moves  in  ourselves  whenever  we  discuss  this 
question,  we  should  begin  to  solve  this  fearful  problem.  It  is  a  well- 
known  principle  of  law,  that  every  right  carries  with  it  a  correspond- 
ing duty.  I  speak  of  right  leguUy ;  when  you  enact  that  one  class  of 
persons  shall  enforce  a  certain  law,  you  thereby  enlarge  the  right  of 
these,  and  you  obligate  another  class  by  a  duty.  The  law  officers 
must  execute,  all  others  comprehended  must  obey.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  strange  mist  in  our  minds  has  befogged  the  notions  of 
temperates  in  this  regard.  A  moral  right  is  essential  and  sacred, 
born  of  the  divine  within  ;  a  legal  right  is  a  constructive  and  techni- 
cal thing,  by  which  society  administers  order  and  justice.  While  it 
lasts  it  is  strong  as  gravitation  itself,  in  an  Anglo  Saxon  community. 
The  slave  Burns  was  driven  back  into  slavery  under  the  power  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  though  three-quarters  of  her  freemen  would 
have  killed  every  man  who  laid  a  hand  on  him,  if  simple  murder  had 
been  the  only  crime  involved. 

The  use  of  liquor  runs  so  easily  into  passionate  abuse,  that  every 
man  touches  it  nervously.  Above  all,  sensitive  persons  dread  the  in- 
fluence of  their  acts  upon  others.  All  this  we  formulate  at  the  polls 
into  a  legal  right  to  restrain  the  sale  of  the  dreaded  stuff;  the  legal 
duty  which  should  follow,  we  do  not  propose  to  ourselves,  but  lay  it 
upon  others.  £very  temperate  man  voting  prohibition  all  these  years, 
has  not  prohibited  himself  thereby ;  he  has  meant  to  prohibit  some- 
body else.  The  sale  and  the  use  of  liquors  prove  this.  The  temper- 
ates see  a  drunkard  in  the  gutter,  an  orphan  in  the  asylum,  a  whiskey 
dealer  wallowing  in  his  gains  ;  they  transmute  this  moral  sensibility 
into  a  legal  right  of  prohibition.  This  legal  right  thus  becomes  a 
tyranny,  for  there  is  no  corresponding  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
majority,  or  of  the  whole  public.  As  said  above,  the  legal  right  is 
imposed  by  the  majority,  who  must  always  include  the  temperates  ;  the 
legal  duty,  the  function  of  obedience,  is  laid  on  a  minority.  The  con- 
sequence is  the  same  which  has  proceeded  from  all  tyrannies ;  lying, 
fraud,  plunder,  and  suborning  of  testimony.  These  things  have  been 
done  by  good  men  with  good  intentions,  but  a  moral  purpose  cannot 
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sustain  a  legal  right  or  power,  unless  that  right  STmbolixes  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  people,  and  not  their  maudlin  sensibilities. 

The  effort  is  as  if  we  should  try  to  stop  a  rain  by  holding  a  dish 
under  the  nimbus  cloud.  While  the  cloud  is  mist,  put  wind  enougii 
under  it,  we  might  force  it  into  higher  air  and  finer  fog.  But  no  rain 
turns  back  into  fog  after  it  starts ;  it  becomes  then  a  force  greater 
than  either  the  air  or  mist  out  of  which  it  was  born. 

I  did  not  put  these  thoughts  together  to  introduce  my  individual 
opinion  of  temperance  or  intemperance.  Nothing  said  by  anj  person 
here  will  much  affect  the  opinion  of  anj  other  person  on  tliis  vital 
topic.  The  members  of  this  bodj  have  settled  this  question,  each  for 
himself*  But  I  find  the  discussion  raised  here  in  one  meeting  after 
another,  and  I  believe  that  we  should  act  upon  it  resolutely,  each  in 
his  own  conviction  and  according  to  his  own  conduct,  and  not  in  ao» 
cord  with  some  fancied  moral  standard,  which  no  society  has  yet 
worked  out. 

It  is  as  a  member  of  this  Unitarian  conmiunity,  and  not  like  a 
French  exhorter,  that  I  would  address  my  fellows,  seeking  all  togeth- 
er some  practical  action  on  a  matter  of  every-day  life.     Probably  no 
association  of  like  average  intelligence  in  any  country  would  contain 
fewer  drunkards  or  fewer  absiinents  than  this  body  before  me.     How 
many  of  you  abstain  from  the  use  of  liquors,  except  when  prescribed 
by  a  physician  ?     Do  not  qualify,  bat  say  outright,  whether  or  no  yoo 
treat  these  stimulants  like  deadly  poisons,  and  use  them  only  in  the 
extremes  of  life  and  death.     Where  are  we  as  individuals  on  this 
mastering  question  ?    What  are  we  ?    Are  we  not  two  generations, 
educated  in  the  full  light  of  this  agitation  ?    Are  we  not  decent  peo- 
ple, bred  out  of  good  puritan  stock?     Have  we  not  given  thought, 
conscience,  and  will  to  this  with  other  moral  questions  ?     You  see  the 
result  in  our  own  conduct.     What  else  can  you  expect  in  the  conduct 
of  others? 

We  have  claimed  to  establish  that  persons  may  hold  religious  con- 
victions independent  of  dictation.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will 
collectively  force  a  moral  conviction  on  individuals ;  nay,  more,  that 
you  will  force  a  conviction  on  others  which  you  do  not  absolately 
embody  in  your  own  conduct?  Where  is  the  basis  of  Unitarian 
ethics,  if  not  in  the  individual  man?  Other  systems  treat  eachindi* 
yidual  as  a  shattered  hulk,  stranded  by  influences  from  outside,  to  be 
raised  again  by  influences  from  without ;  we  claim  that  every  man  is 
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created*  anew  in  the  image  of  his  maker,  with  an  antidote  to  eyerj 
poison,  if  he  hat  nse  it, — an  antidote  which  shall  always  prevail.  We 
cannot  hlink  vice  nor  passion,  nor  rule  them  oat  of  the  world,  for  the 
benefit  of  any  fraction  of  the  world ;  we  must  master  them,  each  in 
himself. 

Not  for  you  and  me,  for  the  public  good,  these  laws  are  made, 
some  will  say. 

The  public  weal  requires,  above  all,  that  each  law-maker  shall  live 
his  own  law,  that  he  make  no  law  which  he  cannot  live.  We  expect 
to  join  a  hue  and  cry  after  a  thief  or  a  ravisher,  whenever  we  are 
needed ;  to  watch  in  the  night,  if  necessary,  to  seize  or  convict  him. 
How  many  of  you  would  join  in  a  liquor  prosecution,  and  wade 
through  all  the  moral  obliquity  these  laws  have  ever  occasioned? 
When  you  and  those  like  you  lose  the  firm  grit  which  will  protect 
your  property  and  your  daughters,  your  laws  will  do  you  little  good. 
This  principle  is  the  foundation  of  a  free  government.  We  Ameri- 
cans have  widened  the  epigram  of  the  grand  monarch.  Each  citizen 
says  with  truth,  ^'  I  am  the  State."  On  this  ground  we  have  carried 
the  government  through  its  life  struggles ;  the  citizens  made  the 
laws,  they  enforced  them.  These  reformers  propose  laws  which  must 
be  passed  by  our  votes,  sustained*  by  our  action ;  yet  they  are  laws 
which  we  cannot  apply  to  our  daily  conduct,  and  do  not  mean  to 
apply  to  it,  when  we  vote  them. 

Do  not  imagine  that  we  are  reinforcing  the  argument  of  the  absti- 
nents.  They  have  tried  it  for  fifty  years ;  if  it  is  sound,  it  will  prevail 
morally,  and  not  through  prostitution  of  the  true  principles  of  law. 
As  statesmen,  we  are  considering  this  question  ;  in  view  of  the  facts, 
in  view  of  our  own  convictions,  what  is  best  to  be  done?  Looking 
from  the  facts,  and  not  from  our  sympathies,  what  can  be  done? 

Do  not  think  that  these  laws  have  worked  out  temperance,  because 
they  have  stopped  a  few  Irishmen  from  drams,  or  sent  them  to  spree 
in  the  cities  where  their  neighbors  cannot  see  them.  Nor  that  the  laws 
sncceed  because  boys  are  driven  into  deeper  dens  of  shame  than  they 
were  when  the^e  was  no  prohibition.  In  damming  a  stream,  you  do 
not  stop  it.  The  current  ceases  to  the  eye,  but  while  the  sources  re- 
main, the  stream  gathers  new  force  and  cuts  new  channels,  even  more 
dangerous  than  those  you  dam. 

Any  law,  to  be  sustained,  must  look  straight  to  its  object,  with  no 
shadow  of  turning ;  the  object  must  be  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
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people.  To  make  a  law  which,  under  the  forms  which  regnlate  ordi- 
nary traffic,  has  for  its  actual  object  stopping  the  sale  of  a  poison, 
which  poison  the  majority  of  h&w-roakers  do  not  believe  to  be  a  poi- 
son, or  act  as  if  they  did  not  believe  it  such,  this  law,  I  say,  is  a 
fraud  and  a  tyranny. 

We  do  it  ignorantly,  but  we  do  it  no  less.  We  attempt  to  pass  the 
great  limits  of  government,  which  civilization  has  fixed.  As  an  able 
writer  says  in  another  connection,  we  try  *^  to  deluge  law  with  mor- 
als." The  evil  done  does  not  end  in  the  failure  of  the  particular 
measure  of  law,  thus  ill-directed.  Human  law  is  a  mighty  force ;  it 
faintly  reflects  the  power  and  order  of  omnipotence  itself.  Little  as 
it  may  be  on  the  infinite  side,  on  the  finite  side,  in  our  actual  life,  it  is 
the  grandest  reitlity  we  know,  or  in  that  respect  are  capable  of 
knowings 

When  you  put  this  majestic  force  into  the  hands  of  well-intentioned, 
but  mistaken  people,  you  do  not  help  morals,  you  hurt  law.  Yoa 
hurt  it  in  ways  you  know  not  of,  in  far-reaching  circles  beyond  your 
control.  The  whiskey-dealer  and  whiskey-drinker  laugh  at  your 
laws.  To  them  they  are  mere  contrivances,  like  the  last  patent  fly- 
catcher, soon  set  aside. 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  whole  barm  we  have  done  the  cause  of 
government  by  thus  educating  two  generations  of  immigrants  in  a 
defiance  of  law. '  As  they  see  it,  if  they  are  strong  enough  or  canning 
enough,. they  can  break  or  evade,  not  a  mere  statute,  but  law,  finite 
order  itself.  The  passionate  instincts  of  humanity  are  fearful  enough ; 
let  us  not  breed  crimes  out  of  the  law  which  nature  never  made.  Ar- 
tificial crimes  are  so  much  worse,  in  that  there  is  no  natural  antidote 
to  them.  If  we  mean  to  drink,  let  us  drink  1  If  we  mean  to  abstain, 
let  us  abstain  I  To  do  either  manfully  is  better  than  to  formulate  the 
sentimental  consciousness  of  the  majority  into  a  statute  which  shall 
attempt  to  make  morals  for  the  minority.  This  is  worse  than  Cesar- 
ism. 

Resolved^  That  this  Conference,  while  it  favors  laws  to  regulate  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  would  urge  on  its  members  the  practice  and  moral 
support  of  temperance,  holds  that  prohibitory  Uws  are  doing  more 
evil  than  good. 
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THE    VOLUNTARY    SYSTEM. 


BT  RBY.   CHAS.   O.   AKE8. 

At  the  request  of  the  Council,  I  introduce  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Conference  a  subject  quite  too  large  for  adequate  treatment  here, 
viz,'^  The  merits  and  Results  of  the  Voluntary  System  in  Church  Or- 
ganization and  Work." 

The  word  ^'  conference  "  well  expresses  the  nature  and  purpose  oC 
this  assembly,  and  hints  something  of  the  movement  which  has  called 
it  into  being.  We  meet  to  confer ^ — ».  .f.,  to  compare  views  and  prin- 
ciples, to  consult  and  deliberate  ;  but  we  bring  from  our  constituen- 
cies no  jot  of  power  to  commit  them  to  any  course  of  action  or  opin- 
ion, nor  to  create  any  sort  of  legislature  or  tribunal.  The  congrega- 
tions represented  inside  the  Conference  are  as  free  as  those  outside  ; 
perhaps  more  so,  as  they  enjoy  this  added  liberty  of  counsel  and 
co-operation. 

Further,  these  constituent  bodies — the  individual  churches,  whose 
delegates  we  are,  and  whose  divine  business  we  are  charged  to  tran- 
sact— ^themselves  live,  move,  and  have  their  being  under  the  same  law 
of  liberty.  As  no  church  compromises  its  corporate  liberty  by  member- 
ship in  this  Conference,  so  no  man  or  woman  compromises  personal 
liberty  by  membership  in  one  of  our  churches.  In  this  respect  the 
whole  sisterhood  of  Unitarian  churches  in  America  is  homogeneous 
and  harmonious. 

These  free  churches  find  the  justification  of  their  existence  in  that 
order  of  history  which  is  the  method  of  Providence,  and  not  in  any 
freak  of  human  wilfulness,  or  genius  for  sect-mongering,  or  passion 
for  disHent  and  schism.  They  do  not  claim  to  have  originated  a  new 
religion,  of  a  religious  movement,  by  ^'  spontaneous  generation ;"  but 
confess  themselves  a  product  and  outgrowth  of  deep  spiritual  causes — 
a  variety  of  plants  developed  in  God's  garden  by  His  own  culture,  yet 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  contingencies  of  earthly  soil  and 
climate.     Leaving  out  of  view  all  dynamic  or  vital  elements, — which 
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they  are  belieyed  to  share  in  common  with  other  Christians^ — ^their 
most  striking  structural  characteristic  is  found  in  their  absolute  liber- 
ty, or  in  the  absence  of  anj  ecclesiastical  forms,  traditions  and  meth- 
ods which  are  considered  binding.  On  this  ground,  more  eren  than 
for  their  theological  peculiarities,  they  are  well  called  ''  Protestants  of 
the  Protestants,''  as  they  might  also  be  called  *^  Americans  of  the 
Americans."  For  the  voluntary  system  which  these  churches  repre- 
sent is  related  by  common  principles  and  deep  analogies  to  that  free 
social  order  which,  even  more  than  the  republican  form,  constitutes 
the  great  American  experiment. 

I  may  not  magnify  overmuch  my  office  as  an  advocate,  so  fully  do 
I  accept  the  saying  of  that  other  Quaker,  William  Penn  :  '^  The  worst 
system  in  the  hands  of  good  men  is  better  than  the  best  system  in  the 
'hands  of  bad  men."  Also  the  saying  of  Goethe:  ''The  spirit  in 
which  we  act  is  the  highest  matter."  Yet  no  workman  can  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  question  of  tools ;  no  soldier  to  the  advantages  of  posi- 
tion. Other  things  equal,  the  economy  of  force  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  work  depend,  not  alone  upon  the  animating  spirit,  but  also 
upon  conditions  and  methods. 

Method  and  system  may  themselves  be  dictated  and  determined  by 
the  spirit.  A  people  schooled  in  servility  to  arbitrary  rule  will  yield 
with  less  questioning  to  the  authority  of  the  priest ;  while  a  free  peo- 
ple must  live  and  work  by  methods  in  which  they  are  considered  and 
consulted.  Thus,  in  America,  our  political  life,  co-ordinate  with  the 
national  genius,  has  powerfully  moulded  the  character  of  all  the 
churches,  compelling  a  more  or  less  flexible  administration,  even  with 
those  most  rigid  in  outward  constitution. 

The  line  of  present  inquiry  must,  therefore,  run  nearly  paraUel 
with  that  which  now  engages  the  nations  in  a  comparison  of  the  mer> 
its  of  popular  and  monarchical  government.  An  American  is  some- 
times stirred  to  a  mood  of  revolt  against  the  republic  as  a  monstrosi^ 
of  polity, — costly,  clumsy,  slovenly,  vulgar,  confused  and  ineffident, 
— ^yet  when  he  fairly  contrasts  our  state  and  prospects  with  those  of 
the  proud  old  nations,  he  returns  loyally  to  ''  Hail  Columbia  '*  and 
*'  Yankee  Doofdle::*'  Perhaps  in  examining  the  results  of  freedom  in 
religion  we  may-iiass  through  similar  disgusts  to  a  similar  happy  con- 
clusion. 

We  need  put  no;  particular  sect  or  church  on  trial.  The  free  spirit 
has  found  UiKg^  8C^>e  :in  ill  eodiesiastical  bodies ;  it  has  often  been 
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Tiolated  bj  those  who  daim  to  be  ito  champions.  Mr.  Colton  onlj 
exaggerates  a  sad  fact  in  sajing,  ^'  The  religious  historj  of  our  coun- 
try is  characterized  bj  a  constant  boasting  of  religious  freedom,  and 
an  untiring  effort  to  crush  it."  , 

The  Voluntary  System  is  that  which  commits  the  creation,  direction 
and  support  of  religion,  with  its  institutions  and  activities,  to  the  in- 
telligence, faith  and  love  of  the  whole  people,  lay  and  clerical.  It  is 
thus  distinguished  from  all  the  forms  of  ecclesiasticism  which  are 
modelled  more  or  less  on  popery,  which  find  government  and  gpiidance 
for  the  church  in  the  centralized  authority  of  a  priestly  caste, — self- 
constituted,  self-perpetuated, — or  in  functionaries  responsible  only  to 
each  other  or  to  some  common  and  human  head.  It  is  to  be  distin- 
guished also  from  the  system  which  calls  in  the  help  of  the  civil 
power,  either  to  levy  taxes  for  religious  purposes  or  to  maintain  a 
prescribed  faith  and  order,  into  which  all  children  are  supposed  to  be 
bom,  and  out  of  which  they  can  only  escape  at  the  peril  of  penalties 
or  disabilities.  It  differs  not  only  from  the  State-church,  but  also 
firom  the  church-state,  or  that  kind  of  corporate  authority  by  which 
officials  or  majorities  in  the  church  aim  to  maintain  order,  discipline, 
and  uniformity  by  a  polity  administered  in  the  secular  spirit, — as  if 
the  church  itself  were  a  State.  Quite  as  carefully  is  it  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  no-system,  or  religious  anarchy,  which  pushes  in- 
dividualism so  far  as  to  unsettle  all  recognition  of  common  principles, 
a  common  inspiration,  and  a  common  cause  or  kingdom  of  God,  thus 
disintegrating  and  dissolving  all  organization,  and  making  co-opera- 
tion impossible. 

The  Voluntary  System  may,  therefore,  be  wholly  consistent  with 
any  simplicity  or  complexity  of  machinery  which  itself  can  create  and 
employ,  provided  it  introduces  no  element  of  domination  or  inequal- 
ity of  rights.  It  b  plain  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  church, — i.  e.,  a 
body  of  religious  people, — it  must  have  a  structure  adequate  to  the 
ends  and  offices  of  its  own  life ;  it  must  have  an  organism  and  func- 
tions, order  and  law. 

The  Eternal  Wisdpm  and  Goodness  must,  indeed,  flood  and  over- 
flood  the  universe ;  but  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  or 
we  have  it  not  at  all.  Spiritual  life  for  man  is  limited  and  condition- 
ed by  the  natural.  The  men  of  science  might  even  now  be  searching, 
as  did  the  alchemists,  for  the  oZcaAe^f,  or  universal  solvent,  had  it  not 
occurred  to  some  of  them  that  even  if  they  found  it  they  could  not 
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keep  it,  as  it  would  dissolve  even  the  containiDg  vessels  and  escape 
again  into  the  abjss  from  which  it  was  summoned. 

Luther  savagely  breaks  out  against  the  unpractical  enthusiasts : 
*'  Do  jou  not  recognize  the  devil  in  all  this?  Do  jou  not  see  him 
opening  a  huge  mouth  and  crying,  ^  Spirit !  Spirit !  Spirit !'  and  all 
the  while  he  is  crying  thus,  destroying  the  bridges,  roads  and  ladders, 
— ^in  a  word,  every  possible  way  by  which  the  Spirit  may  penetrate 
into  you  ?  that  is  to  say,  the  external  order  established  by  God  in  the 
holy  baptism,  in  the  signs  and  symbols  and  in  His  own  Word.  Thej 
would  have  you  learn  to  mount  the  clouds  or  ride  the  wind  ;  but  they 
tell  you  neither  how,  nor  when,  nor  where,  nor  what."  We  may  not 
wholly  agree  with  Luther  as  to  '^  the  established  order,"  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  order — adequate  and  rational — is  as  clear  in  a  free 
church  as  in  the  popedom. 

The  Voluntary  System,  whether  in  church  or  State,  seeks  to  create 
and  maintain  such  an  order  under  conditions  which  do  not  hinder  but 
promote  among  the  members  the  fullest  possible  development  and  play 
of  personal  power  and  freedom, — ^itself  being  the  product  and  expres- 
sion of  their  collective  life  and  will.  In  ideal  perfection  such  a  cfiurch 
nowhere  exists,  because,  though  called  to  become  saints,  we  are  not 
yet  saints.  The  perfect  church,  like  the  perfect  family  and  perfect 
state,  which  it  invests  and  hallows,  can  only  come  with  that  uncloud- 
ed clearness  of  reason  and  unsullied  purity  of  love  which  would  make 
human  life  a  mirror  of  the  divine.  But  toward  that  ideal  we  toil  and 
tend,  mightily  assured  that  ^*  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty,"-*the  liberty  of  sonship,  of  service,  and  of  progress.  Of  that 
false  liberty  which  means  lawlessness  and  works  chaos,  let  its  own 
nestles  speak. 

Without  calling  in  question  the  integrity  of  countless  men  and  wo- 
men in  all  Christian  sects  and  communions,  it  may  yet  be  made  ap- 
parent that  neither  the  so-called  Catholic  nor  Protestant  churches  are 
legitimate  and  unperverted  outgrowths  of  the  spirit  and  teaching  of 
Jesus ;  that  he  never  sought  to  found  any  9uch  church  establishments ; 
that  he  was  more  intent  on  building  up  personal  righteousness  than 
corporate  religion  ;  that  he  sought  to  produce  a  certain  state  of  society 
rather  than  to  create  a  society ;  to  diffuse  ^^  salvation" — a  purifying 
influence — among  mankind,  and  not  to  organize  a  power  more  world- 
ly than  Judaism  itself.  The  apostle  who  said  that  Jesus  came  *^  to 
purchase  a  people  for  himself,"  was  surely  not  seeing  so  widely, or 
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• 
clearly  as  his  fellow  who  testified  that  '*  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world." 

It  was  legitimate  and  inevitable  that  those  who  caught  the  illumi- 
nation of  Jesus, — ^those  who  heard  and  heeded  the  call  of  God  through 
him, — should  flow  together  in  sympathy,  fellowship,  aspiration,  and 
joy ;  that  they  should  look  to  the  best  qualified  of  their  own  number 
for  instruction  and  leadership ;  that  every  such  group  should  become  a 
radiating  centre  of  missionary  zeal,  and  that  a  body  of  needful  rules 
and  regulations  for  their  collective  life  should  gradually  be  fashioned 
and  freely  changed. 

But  dogmatism  and  the  dogmatic  basis  were  quite  in  antagonism 
with  their  simple,  primitive  purpose.  Certainly  they  had  ideas,  prin- 
ciples, intellectual  perceptions,  and  convictions  of  the  understanding, 
but  all  these  were  subordinate  to  life.  The  inspired  life  of  a  believer 
was  the  all-sufficient  definition  of  Christianity,  outweighing  in  author- 
ity the  most  sacred  documents,  yet  illustrating  them.  The  Apostles 
risked  every  excess  of  fanaticism  rather  than  call  in  question  the  safe 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — ^the  inward  grace  which  superseded  all 
other  law,  because  it  fulfilled  the  promise  that  God  woujd  be  the 
teacher  of  His  people,  and  would  put  His  law  in  their  hearts. 

The  ministers  were  not  magistrates.  Apostles,  prophets,  evangel- 
ists, pastors,  teachers,  bishops,  elders, — they  were  all  servants,  "  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  saints  ;"  not  as  having  dominion  over  faith,  but 
as  helpers  of  the  joy.  If  any  claimed  lordship  or  pre-eminence,  he 
so  far  forgot  the  solemn  charge  of  Jesus,  '^  Call  no  man  Master, 
neither  be  ye  called  Master."  If  it  be  not  a  gloss  that  he  added, 
'*  Christ  is  your  Master,"  (which  ancient  versions  omit,)  it  is  surely 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he  meant  by  '*  Christ"  the  *' man  after  the 
flesh"  standing  before  them,  whom  Paul  refuses  to  "know;"  but 
rather  that  incarnate  Spirit  of  Truth  in  himself  and  in  them,  whom 
he  and  they  rightfully  recognized  as  God  manifest — the  only  true  and 
eternally  invisible  "  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church,"  and  to  each 
soul. 

Did  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  survive  ?  They  had  no  authority 
save  this,  which  is,  indeed,  the  highest,  viz.,  to  speak,  in  God's  name, 
the  truth  that  was  in  them,  as  earlier  prophets  had  done,  and  as  yon 
and  I  must  do,  or  be  damned :  truth  which  is  infallible,  though  aU 
human  utterances  of  it  be  as  broken  lights.  Not  their  authority  sur- 
vives, but  thcU  authority — creating  its  perpetual  succession  of  anointed 
ones. 
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t         Fonctions  and  functionaries  were  held  in  honor  for  faithful  i 

They  were  ^*  equals  among  brethren," — ^representatives,  selected  as 
eammttteemen^  or  trustees,  for  their  supposed  fitness  to  do  what  all 
wanted  done.  The  Holj  Ghost  said  '^  Separate  to  the  work  Bam»» 
has  and  Saul/'  as  the  same  wisdom  teaches  us  to  discern  and  choose 
a  Sunday  school  superintendent.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  there  was 
a  priestly  or  ruling  caste  in  the  early  church,  it  only  proves  an  early 
apostacy ;  since  the  life-principle  of  the  Gospel  was  equality  of  spirit- 
ual privilege,  brotherhood. 

There  was  authority,  then  ;  but  it  wA  the  invisible  government  of 
the  Lawgiver,  King  and  Judge  enthroned  in  each  believer,  yet  joyful- 
ly recognized  in  every  other,  so  that  while  each  reigned  as  ^'  king  and 
priest  unto  God,"  they  were  all  '^  subject  one  to  another." 

There  was  a  basis  of  union  ;  but  it  was  the  '*  unity  of  the  Spirit," 
— the  certainty  that  all  who  were  led  by  the  same  Lord  would  ^*  mind 
the  same  things."  The  adequate  guard  against  division  was  found  in 
('  love  one  to  another ;"  the  adequate  guard  against  error  was  found  in 
simply  following  the  light,  shining  in  each  mind  and  reflected  from  all. 

In  one  sense  there  never  was  nor  ever  can  be  a  church  without  a 
doctrinal  basis, — i,  e.,  a  mutual  understanding  and  agreement  in  fim- 
damental  principles.  Bev.  Mr.  Ward,  a  High  Church  writer,  says 
truly,  ''We  cannot  unite  in  'propagating  the  Gospel'  with  thoee 
who  differ  from  us  fundamentally  as  to  what  the  Gospel  is."  Anj 
structure  must  collapse  or  fly  to  pieces  whose  parts  are  not  congmooa 
to  each  other.  But  we  may  be  misled  by  a  false  analogy.  A  build- 
ing requires  a  frame-work ;  a  body,  a  skeleton.  The  dogmatic  and 
ecclesiastical  systems  are  pieces  of  carpentry.  The  free  or  primitive 
Christian  system  constructs  its  own  skeleton  of  doctrine,  by  vital  pro- 
cesses within — by  perpetual  deposit  and  renewal.  There  is  fixity  and 
firmness,  but  no  unchangeableness ;  particle  by  particle  the  farm  in 
which  truth  finds  expression  comes  and  goes,  while  the  essential  life 
abides. 

Those  who  choose  can  construct  a  framework  for  Christianity  from 
theological  lumber-yards  abundantly  stocked;  and  there  is  no  law 
against  the  circulation  of  works  on  church  anatomy,  or  the  wiring 
together  of  old  bones  for  use  of  learned  doctors;  no  law  against 
reverent  research  in  tomb  and  catacomb,  where  moulder  the  skeletons 
which  once  braced  stalwart  saints  and  mar^rrs.  But  the  Yoluntarj 
System  demands  that  the  life  more  abundantr-the  life  the  Father 
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gives  through  the  spirit  of  sooship— the  unspent  force  which  works 
on  in  souls  as  in  stars,  but  to  a  higher  end, — shall  have  free  course 
in  a  living  bodj,  compacted  hy  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  and 
making  increase  of  itself. 

This  must  be  claimed  and  urged :  Spiritual  truth — ^the  truth  wliich 
makes  wise  unto  salvation,  which  rescues  the  soul  from  evil  and  lifts 
it  into  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God — ^is  not  to  be.  separated  from 
love.  The  word  which  quickeneth — ^which  is  spirit  and  life — ^is  bound 
up  in  goodness,  and  is  identical  with  the  wisdom  which  is  present 
wherever  there  is  virtue,  as  light  and  heat  are  blended  in  the  sun- 
beam. The  most  correct  statement  of  doctrine  ever  formulated,  un- 
less it  bear  this  element  in  it,  is  but  as  a  heap  of  dead  men's  bones. 
Any  man  or  society,  having  spiritual  life,  will  also  have  a  degree  of 
spiritual  vision  or  perception  of  truth.  This  it  is — ^this  indwelling 
ligM  of  life — which  secures  a  '^good  understanding,"  an  adequate 
doctrinal  basis  and  vital  frame-work  of  principles  for  a  church  whose 
union  is  in  liberty. 

In  such  living  freedom  the  Christian  church  began.  I  may  not  en- 
ter on  Scripture  argument  further  than  to  say  that  the  Voluntary  Sys- 
tem strikes  its  roots  in  that  soil,  and  finds  its  support  in  those  primi- 
tive inspirations  of  soul-liberty  and  brotherly  love  which  found 
expression  in  the  first  life  and  literature  of  Christianity,  and  which 
differ  only  from  nature  and  reason  as  they  lift  us  to  a  higher  nature 
and  a  purer  reason.  An  exaggerated  view  of  the  authority  of  the 
New  Testament — a  view  wholly  unknown  to  the  Christians  who  first 
rejoiced  in  these  precious  writings — naturally  entered  into  the  Protest* 
ant  movement,  both  from  the  inherited  habit  of  depending  on  infallible 
outward  guidance,  and  because  the  reformers,  earnestly  desiring  to 
reproduce  Christianity  in  its  first  form,  fell  back  too  largely  on  the 
letter. 

But  the  Voluntary  System  is  not  Protestantism  as  it  is,  but  in  its 
ideal ;  Protestantism  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  as,  through  many  fumblings, 
failures  and  entanglements,  it  ever  seeks  and  tends  to  be ;  and  as  it 
will  be  when  it  breaks  loose  from  the  bondage  of  the  letter,  resumes 
the  free  life  of  the  spirit,  and  abandons  itself  trustfully  to  the  guidance 
of  the  upward-leading  light.  The  methods  by  which  Protestants  have 
sought  to  enforce  uniformity  in  doctrine  and  usage—even  granting  the 
doctrines  true  and  the  usages  wise — ^have  marred  and  muddled  the 
life  of  the  churches  and  hindered  their  work.  They  have  clung  tim- 
idly to  a  habit  of  thought  and  a  way  of  feeling  about  infallible  stand- 
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ardfl  and  statements,  which  had  no  place  in  the  early  churches,  which 
are  no  part  of  Christianitj,  which  repel  many  thoughtful,  freedom- 
loving  minds,  and  which  are  traditions  unconsciously  brought  over 
from  Rome,  or  springing  from  the  same  imperfections  of  human  na- 
ture— ^traditions  only  consistent  with  the  divine  right  of  priests  and 
kings.  The  chapter  in  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith,  which 
speaks  of  a  divinely  appointed  government  of  the  church  by  officers 
to  whom  is  given  power  to  open  and  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven — a 
power  of  ^^  the  keys"  which,  in  ihe  true  sense,  is  given  to  all  faithful 
men  and  women— inarks  a  transitional  period,  a  reformation  incom- 
plete. In  all  the  sects  appears  something  of  the  same  animus  and 
coloring  matter. 

But  the  best  life  of  all  churches  seeks  to  express  itself  in  freedom. 
In  times  of  great  awakening,  or  when  persecution  makes  professiona 
real,  the  rigor  of  rules  relaxes,  the  forms  grow  flexible,  the  prophet  1 

comes  forward,  the  priest  falls  back,  the  Spirit  takes  command.     Dr.  I 

Dollinger,  an  '^  Old  Catholic"  scholar,  says  that  no  disease  of  the 
church  was  ever  cured  except  through  ^'  the  general  sense  and  convic- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  laity." 

The  most  arrogant  forms  of  ecclesia&ticism  have  not  operated  more 
fatally  to  religious  freedom  than  the  creed-tests  which  are  enforced  bj 
theological  threats  and  horrors.  *^  None  may  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  God  save  the  doctors,  the  bishops,  and  the  emperor,"  said  a  writer 
of  Byzantium.  *'  All  may  inquire  freely,"  say  the  limited  sects ; 
'*  but  they  must  not  walk  with  us,  nor  can  they  hope  for  salvation, 
unless  they  inquire  within  those  boundd  and  reach  those  conclusioBS 
which  we,  in  our  freedom,  declare  to  be  infallibly  revealed."  Then 
come  harsh  and  frightful  views  of  Crod,  instilled  from  childhood, 
which  enslave  the  intellect,  paralyze  the  will,  forbidding  both  clear 
vision  of  what  is  true,  and  free  choice  of  what  is  good. 

The  English  church,  despite  the  Calvinism  of  its  articles,  offers 
greater  freedom  to  its  laity  than  most  other  Protestant  sects ;  for  onl  j 
its  ministers  are  required  to  subscribe  and  swear  to  said  articles ;  and 
many  of  said  ministers,  on  their  own  showing,  find  freedom  of 
thought,  and  sometimes  of  speech,  by  forgetting  the  oath  or  constm* 
ing  it  in  a  Pickwickian  sense.  The  Voluntary  System  has  thus  suf- 
fered quite  as  rude  violation  at  Protestant  as  at  Romish  hands,  save 
that  Romanism  includes  the  threat  of  hell  in  its  own  fearful  claim  of 
eminent  domain  over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men.     Still,  with  the 
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blotted  pages  of  chnrcb  history  before  ns,  we  hanker  after  ecclesiasti- 
cal prestige  and  imposing  externalities ;  afler  infallibilities  of  state- 
ment and  finalities  of  form ;  afler  central  and  visible  headship  and 
flaunting  banners,  under  which  we  may  march  to  a  worldly  success. 
Is  it  faith  or  is  it  cowardice  ? — a  cowardice  which  is  always  false  and 
generally  fatal. 

Let  not  freedom  be  judged  by  tests  borrowed  from  the  system  of 
coercion  and  restriction.  One  system  assumes  that  the  grace  of  God 
is  a  monopoly ;  that  it  is  confided,  as  a  deposit,  to  a  body  of  select 
agents — a  church  within  the  church,  a  '^college  of  apostles" — who, 
with  their  official  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  in 
perpetual  succession,  hold  it  in  pure,  efficacy  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, who  can  only  derive  it  from  these,  their  fellow-mortals,  who  act 
mider  His  power  of  attorney  for  the  transaction  of  all  this  spiritual 
business ; — ^which  yields  also  its  element  of  temporal  profit  and  worldly 
glory.  Certainly,  if  these  premises  be  correct,  the  church  and  the 
world  ought  to  be  helplessly  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  and  has 
no  right  to  ask  any  questions.     Prerogative  is  master. 

The  other  school  regards  the  divine  communication  as  made,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  every  soul,  and  as  capable  of  being  transmitted 
by  every  soul ;  so  that  whosoever  will,  may  take  the  water  of  life 
freely ;  and  whosoever  hears  the  Gospel  call  may  proclaim  it  and  say, 
"  Come !" 

This  is  the  moral  chasm  between  Romanism  and  Protestantism. 
When  these  two  opposing  principles  draw  out  and  exhibit  their  forces, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  former  has  immense  advantages  in  the 
way  of  creating  and  maintaining  institutions,  in  fashioning  its  passive 
instruments,  in  setting  up  and  enforcing  claims,  in  organizing  and 
handling  men.  Its  converts  and  adherents  have  little  need  to  think  ; 
they  need  only  obey,  and  range  themselves  in  the  order.  Their  relig- 
ious life  may  unfold  in  sympathy,  sweetness,  saintliness  ;  the  church 
may  supply  every  stimulant  to  virtue  and  every  help  to  devotion  ;  but 
the  value  of  the  individual  to  the  church  is  less  in  his  character  than 
in  his  outward  assent  to  her  doctrines,  which  he  need  not  examine  ; 
conformity  to  her  usages,  which  he  need  not  understand  and  has  no 
part  in  forming ;  and  submission  to  her  mandates,  which  he  must  not 
question.  To  uninstructed  masses  nothing  is  easier.  To  men  of 
culture,  and  of  the  world,  who  would  gladly  have  this  whole  matter 
of  religion  quietly   disposed  of,  nothing  can  be   more  convenient. 
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Whole  populations  are  taken  captive  at  the  sight  of  this  imposing  re- 
ligious machinery,  kept  bright,  well  oiled,  and  working  with  snu>oth- 
ness,  precision,  and  power. 

The  Protestant  or  Yolutftary  System  can  make  no  such  claim.  It 
ought  neither  to  try  nor  to  regret  its  unfitness  for  such  uses.  If  the  all- 
working  Lord  bring  good  out  of  Romanism,  let  us  rejoice ;  but  '*  wa 
are  called  unto  liberty."  Contrast  an  army  in  camp,  uniformed, 
rationed,  officered  and  drilled,  with  a  people  living  by  their  industry 
and  at  their  option  in  city,  village,  and  country.  There  stands  the 
handsome  soldier,  waiting  the  word  of  command ;  here  is  the  slouchy 
farmer,  on  hb  acres,  waiting  no  man's  command,  but  minding  his 
affairs,  and  ready  for  his  country's  call.  Which  lives  under  the 
nobler  order  ?  I  say  that  the  men  in  red  coats,  or  blue,  with  feathers 
in  their  caps  and  shining  weapons  in  their  hands,  are  not  marshalled 
in  a  truer  order,  nor  obedient  to  a  more  real  authority,  nor  do  they  carry 
on  a  braver  or  more  effective  warfare,  than  these  free-handed,  self- 
commanded  legions  of  the  plow,  the  shop,  the  factory,  the  kitchen, 
and  the  street. 

Concede  the  attendant  mischiefs  of  the  Voluntary  System.  From 
its  beginning  at  Jerusalem  it  has  made  manifest  all  the  weaknesses, 
defects,  conceits,  caprices,  crudities,  differences,  misunderstandings, 
passions,  carnalities,  and  disorders  of  the  Christian  communities ;  it 
has  permitted  the  development  of  error,  falsehood  and  folly,  of  endless 
contradictions,  profitless  strifes  of  words,  and  of  that  love  of  contro- 
versy which  Hooker  calls  a  ^'  running  sore."  But  these  are  the  im- 
perfections of  humanity,  sure  to  be  latent,  if  not  patent,  under  any 
system.  Their  manifestation  constantly  reminds  the  church  of  its 
own  deficiency  of  grace ;  their  concealment  may  leave  the  church  to 
affect  a  sanctity  and  graciousness  it  does  not  possess.  Certainly  some- 
thing of  these  disorders  must  be  incidental  to  the  process  of  shaking 
and  sifting ;  they  are  the  clatter  of  cliariot  wheels  moving  over  a 
rough  road,  but  moving. 

Claiming  that  the  Voluntary  System,  even  with  all  its  perversions 
and  embarrassments,  has  vindicated  itself  as  the  highest  form  of  col- 
lective religious  life ;  that  it  has  proved  the  finest  element  of  power 
even  by  its  subtle  presence  in  the  opposite  system ;  and  that  it  is  fuU 
of  promise  for  future  good ; — I  must  proceed  at  some  length,  yet  with 
rapid  and  insufficient  treatment,  to  speak  of  its  effect  on  the  moral 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  church ;  on  its  doctrine  and  discipline,  on 
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its  pnblic  services,  on  the  character  and  efficiency  of  its  ministry,  on 
its  working  power,  on  its  unity,  and  on  its  relations  with  the  world  at 
large. 

I.  How  hat  the  Voluntary  System  affected  the  {ntelleetual  and  mor- 
al life  of  the  church  f  Much  as  popular  government  affects  the  intel- 
ligence and  virtue  of  the  citizen.  A  mixed  question,  with  something 
to  be  said  on  each  side ;  but  with  an  immense  final  balance  in  favor 
of  free  institutions. 

One  condition  of  spiritual  progress  is  mental  activity.  ''  Awake, 
thou  that  sleepest  I"  is  the  first  appeal  of  truth  and  of  the  gospel. 
Intelligence  is  not  religion ;  reason  is  not  religion ;  but  there  can  be 
no  religion  without  rational  conviction.  The  further  a  man  is  from 
being  a  fool,  the  more  material  there  is  in  him  for  a  saint.  Dr.  Dol- 
linger  admits  that  the  intellectual  conflict  caused  by  Protestantism 
'*  has  purified  the  European  atmosphere,  has  impeUed  the  human  mind 
on  to  new  courses,  and  has  promoted  a  rich  scientific  and  literary 
life." 

Religion  is  thus  indebted  to  liberty  for  its  own  wider  opportunity, 
and  for  the  enrichment  of  the  material  it  seeks  to  consecrate.  Its 
large  and  lasting  triumph  requires  something  more  than  the  fold- 
ing of  uninstructed  nations,  as  so  many  submissive,  bleating  flocks, 
under  the  care  of  shepherds  who  scare  them  from  the  green  pastures 
by  the  cry  of  *'  Wolf  1"  and  feed  them  only  with  the  chopped  fodder, 
— the  dry  and  mouldy  mixed  with  the  fragrant  and  nutritious, — ^gath- 
ered long  ago  from  the  same  pastures.  It  requires  rather  the  contin- 
uous education  and  development  of  the  race  toward  what  Herbert 
Spencer  calls  ^'  complete  life,"  and  what  Paul  calls  ^'  the  perfect 
man."  The  pride  of  intellect  and  the  swagger  of  self-sufficiency  are 
indeed  of  the  devil,  and  lead  to  the  devil ;  but  that  is  an  emasculated 
gospel  which  discredits  the  divine  origin  of  common  sense.  A  system 
which  settles  all  questions  of  truth  and  duty  by  authority  and  rule, 
and  so  spares  the  necessity  of  applying  th^  judicial  faculties  to  the 
solution  of  those  problems  in  which  each  soul  has  a  vital  concern, 
keeps  a  whole  population  in  childishness  and  prevents  the  growth  of  a 
robust  personal  virtue. 

The  mental  activity  which  freedom  favors  has  done  much  to  save 
religion  from  t>eing  degraded  by  the  teaching  and  acceptance  of  solemn 
nonsense  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  as  it  has  promoted  the  exposure 
of  imposture,  the  explosion  of  superstitions,  the  elimination  of  errors, 
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and  the  keeping  open  of  all  statements  and  creeds  for  that  revision 
which  more  light  permits  and  requires.  But  it  has  done  more  and 
better  t^an  to  modify  doctrines :  it  has  taught  men  to  discriminate,  to 
be  thoughtful  and  reasonable,  thus  increasing  the  quantity  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  mind  in  Christendom.  By  enlarging  and 
purifying  our  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  about  God  and  man,  it 
has  made  possible  a  more  profound,  solid,  and  ennobling  religious 
experience.  Permitting  our  ascent  out  of  fetishism,  it  has  corrected 
the  tendency  to  excessive  sentimentality,  blind  emotion,  and  fanaticism. 
By  maintaining  friendly  alliance  with  science,  it  has  kept  faith  from 
putting  out  its  own  eyes.  The  Protestant  churches  of  England  and 
America  find  a  strong  stimulant  to  enterprise  and  to  consecration  in 
the  activity  of  the  modern  mind,  liberated  from  false  restraint,  yet 
more  than  ever  needing  the  restraint  of  enlightened  virtue. 

A  priestly  and  ecclesiastical  religion,  while  claiming  a  monopoly 
of  the  Christian  name,  ever  tei^ds  to  become  anti-Christian  in  spirit, 
through  its  distrust  and  contempt  of  mankind.  It  creates  a  superior 
caste  of  those  who  are  called  wise  and  good,  and  empowers  them  to 
guide  and  control  the  masses,  training  these  to  obey,  but  not  rousing 
them  to  think,  judge,  and  act  for  themselves.  Towards  this  form  of 
religion  naturally  gravitate  all  those  haughty  disciples  of  selfishness 
and  lovers  of  power,  who  look  on  the  multitude  as  confirmed  semi- 
idiots,  requiring  to  be  governed,  but  likely  to  be  damaged  by  instruc- 
tion ;  whose  motto  is, 

'*  Vain  the  attempt  to  cure  fools  of  their  folly  f 
Children  of  wisdom  Abandon  it  wholly ; 
Kuie  them  and  fool  them,  for  so  it  must  be.'* 

But  surely  this  giving  up  of  humanity  as  hopeless  of  improvement, 
and  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  higher  truth,  is  also  the  giving  up  of  Chris* 
tianity  itself,  which  bids  us  '^  honor  all  men,"  as  capable  of  having 
^'the  eyes  of  the  understanding  open,*'  and  of  being  made  ^^wise 
unto  salvation,"  so  that  ():om  the  least  to  the  greatest,  each  should 
know  the  Lord  for  himself. 

Of  course  this  goes  for  nothing  to  those  who  assume  that  all  which 
is  necessary  for  man's  spiritual  welfare  remains  as  a  divine  deposit, 
stored  in  the  Bank  of  the  Church,  and  passed  by  the  draft  of  sacra- 
ments to  the  credit  of  every  believer,  whether  he  appropriates  it 
through  his  understaDding  or  not.  But  is  that  Christ's  gospel,  or  the 
old  paganism? 
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And  who  is  responsible  for  the  shock  to  reverence?  That  shock 
oomes  not  from  freedom,  but  from  resistance  to  freedom.  When  in- 
stitutions, forms,  traditions,  even  devotions,  become  idols, — when 
even  good  things  are  used  to  block  advancing  wheels, — when  even  the 
name  of  the  Highest  is  used  to  terrify  and  dispossess,  and  not  to 
enlighten  and  inspire  His  children, — it  is  the  obstacle,  and  not  the 
movement,  which  must  answer  for  the  inevitable  shock.  Let  the 
past, — the  glorious,  wonderful  past, — keep  its  place.  Past  it  is  ;  and 
we  inherit  all  its  wealthy  bequests  ;  for  God  is  here  also  to-day,  as 
yesterday,  here  to  be  worshipped  as  the 

*'  Ood  of  our  fathers,  by  whose  hand 

His  people  still  are  led.*' 

• 

I  see  the  shining  of  His  face  in  the  modern  illumination  which 
helps  so  many  to  discover  that  the  saving  truth,  which  is  light  of  life 
to  mankind,  is  not  a  fixity  of  the  letter,  but  a  subtle  power  of  the 
Spirit.  The  apostle  does  not  enjoin  that  we  hold  fast  the  sound  of 
word-forms,  but  ''  the  form  of  sound  words,"  which  is  only  possible 
when  we  make  our  phrase  as  flexible  and  true  as  our  thought ;  for 
words  grow  unsound  when  they  cease  to  represent  the  sense. 

Thus  the  Voluntary  System  permits  the  accomplishment  in  religion 
of  what  is  conceded  in  every  other  department,  viz.,  free  transition  to 
higher  forms,  and  the  adaptation  of  speech  an^  conduct  to  advancing 
degrees  of  light  and  knowledge.  When  will  it  be  seen  that  this  free 
movement  of  ,miod  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  purity  of  religion? 
Dr.  Draper  describes  ''the  age  of  hypocrisy"  which  darkens  down 
upon  the  church  and  the  world,  when  men  discover  the  errors  and 
misconceptions  of  the  current  theologies  and  philosophies,  yet  continue 
their  outward  adhesion  afler  the  inward  belief  has  become  no  longer 
possible.  There  is  no  help  for  it ;  either  thought  itself  must  be  ar- 
rested, and  piety  paralyzed  by  idiotic  assent  to  creeds,  or  blind  sub- 
mission to  authority ;  or  our  growing  convictions  must  be  smothered 
in  insincerities  of  non-expression  or  false  expression  ;  or  the  life  of  the 
church  must  go  forward  on  that  free  principle  which  made  possible 
the  prophets  and  apostles  of  old :  "  We  believe,  therefore  we  speak."' 
Is' not  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  grieved  and  quenched  even 
now,  in  ten  thousand  pulpits,  and  among  millions  of  nominal  Chris- 
tians, by  the  continued  outward  assent  to  phrases  which  no  longer  ex- 
press the  truth  revealed  to  the  mind?  What  is  this  but  the  ''  bondage 
of  corruption?" 
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II.  In  the  matter  of  discipline,  Protestantism  wrought  first  an 
extreme  severity,  which  has  heen  followed  bj  an  extreme  laxity.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  admit  the  flat  failure  of  all  attempts  to  maintain  the 
order  and  purity  of  the  dhurch  by  the  enforcement  of  a  body  of  writ- 
ten laws.  Perhaps  the  best  results  are  to  be  gained  by  other  and  finer 
methods  than  those  borrowed  from  civil  government,  and  whose  ont- 
tnu$  is  essentially  un-moral  and  worldly.  Physicians  have  grown 
afraid  of  blood-letting  and  heroic  medication ;  they  are  learning  to 
trust  the  curative  powers  of  vitality  itself, — ^the  vts  medicatrix  naturce. 
''Disease,"  they  say,  ''is  negative;  life  is  positive.  Give  life  a 
chance,  and  the  body  will  cast  out  its  enemies." 

A  living  church  constantly  tends  to  work  its  own  purification,  and 
preserve  its  own  moral  standard.  Freedom  is  teaching  us  to  trust 
that  principle,  and  to  shape  our  policy  by  it.  But  there  can  be  no 
substitute  for  spiritual  life ;  and  dead  churches,  like  other  corpses, 
are  pestilential. 

Certainly  the  Voluntary  System  gives  us  a  minimum  of  what  is 
called  chance  government ;  yet  I  believe  it  secures  the  end  more  efiect- 
ively  than  the  strenuous  methods.  Where  the  free  principle  is  most 
fully  carried  out,  most  depended  on,  the  inward  and  outward  order  of 
the  church  preserves  itself,  as  society  goes  on  peacefully  in  our  parlors, 
without  policemen. 

Most  Protestants  would  doubtless  be  horrified  at  the  suggestion 
that  members  might  be  received  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  church 
with  no  previous  examination,  and  allowed  to  depart  at  will  without 
inquest  for  reasons.  '*  What  is  to  keep  out  the  insincere  ;  the  un- 
worthy?" Has  any  method  kept  them  out?  "What  is  to  prevent 
the  incursion  of  all  alien  and  horrible  doctrines,  and  the  disgrace  of 
the  body  by  the  misconduct  of  its  members  ?  "  Has  any  discipline  or 
creed  sufficed  for  that?  "  What  is  to  prevent  tmprincipled  parties 
from  seizing  the  organization,  and  using  it  against  religion?"  Do 
the  liquor  sellers  capture. the  temperance  societies? 

This  very  method — the  extremest  form  of  voluntaryism — ^was  fear- 
lessly adopted  by  Jesus,  who  seems  to  have  welcomed  to  the  company 
of  his  disciples, — ^when  it  was  large  as  well  as  when  it  was  little, — 
all  who  came,  regardless  of  motives,  antecedents  or  consequents, — 
raising  no  barrier  of  opinion  or  character,  and  exacting  no  pledge  of 
fidelity  or  continuance. 

What  did  it  mean  ?    He  trusted  wholly  to  a  divine  energy  in  him* 
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self  and  which  he  knew  might  be  also  in  them, — an  energy  which 
would  draw  them  ever  closer  to  him  and  his,  if  thej  yielded  to  it ; 
and  would  drive  them  off,  if  they  resisted  it.  None  would  come 
unless  drawn ;  none  would  stay,  unless  held  by  this  power  of  faith 
and  love.  Exceptions,  like  Judas,  would  not  make  the  rule  unsafe. 
He  trusted  to  spiritual  laws  and  forces. 

In  many  religious  societies  in  the  United  States,  this  method  is 
working  well  to-day  ;  at  least  with  fewer  practical  difficulties  and  less 
friction  than  any  other.  If  the  nucleus  of  the  group  be  a  healthy 
one,  vitalized  by  that  religious  spirit  and  purpose  which  is  the  living 
Christ, — if  that  indwelling  energy  of  faith  and  hope  and  love  be  the 
central  inspiration  and  selecting  power  which  draws  and  repels — ^then 
none  will  come,  or  stay,  who  do  not  share  that  life,  or  wish  to  share 
it. 

In  such  a  free  society,  regulative  measures,  internal  adjustments,  and 
distribution  of  function  will  take  place  as  naturally  as  in  a  household, 
or  municipality  ;  for  life  ever  organizes ;  the  higher  the  life  and  the 
finer  the  material,  the  more  perfect  the  organization. 

The  difficulty  of  raising  funds  and  of  engaging  the  people  to  share 
the  services  and  bear  the  burdens,  comes  not  from  excess  of  liberty, 
but  from  deficiency  of  life.  All  depends  on  the  value  they  set  upon 
their  privileges.  The  voluntary  acceptance  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  heavy  taxation,  continuously  imposed  for  public 
purposes,  would  be  impossible,  but  for  the  healthy  constancy  of  public 
spirit.  Theirresponse  to  the  sublime  appeal  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
"  This  is  your  liberty,  your  union  :  will  you  save  it?" — ^was  a  matter 
of  great  astonishment  to  old  world  observers,  as  is  also  the  progress 
of  American  churches,  which  are  still  more  dependent  on  the  loving 
loyalty  of  the  people. 

m.  "But  under  this  fine  pretext  of  freedom  and  fraternity,  may  not 
all  kinds  of  misbelief,  disbelief  and  denial  creep  into  our  sacred 
places,  find  shelter  and  propagate  their  own  kind, — neutralizing,  dis- 
tracting, dissolving  ?  Must  we  let  all  unclean  birds  build  their  nests 
in  the  temple  ?"  Freedom, — if  it  be  indeed  the  Christian  freedom  of 
consecrated  souls,  moving  onward  and  upward  in  "  power,  love,  and 
a  sound  mind,"— -can  face  all  such  problems,  without  terror.  The 
peril  is  indeed  real ;  it  is  the  besetment  and  bane  of  every  church  and 
of  all  souls.  It  is  not  claimed  for  the  Voluntary  System  that  all 
sorts   of  opinions  and  characters  may  lie  down  ^gether  in  happy 
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harmony ;  but  it  is  claimed  that  in  religiouB  societies,  as  in  natnre, 
there  is  adequate  provision  for  the  '^  surviyal  of  the  fittest/' 

Honest  differences,  by  which  right-minded  men  are  divided  as  a 
tree  is  divided  by  its  branches,  are  neither  unbeautiful  nor  unfruitful 
of  good.  But  there  are  differences  which  strike  clear  down  to  the 
root ;  essential  antagonisms  which  refuse  to  be  reconciled ;  irrepressi- 
ble conflicts,  in  which  gentlemen  may  cry  peace  I  peace  I  peace  !  but 
there  is  no  peace/' 

It  oflen  seems  to  me  that  some  of  my  brethren  are  wrong  in  their 
statements  or  interpretations  of  doctrine ;  or  unwise  in  some  proposed 
measure  or  method ;  but  the  hunting  down  of  my  own  heresies  and 
the  correction  of  my  own  misjudgments,  has  kept  me  too  busy  for  a 
goodly  term  of  years  to  allow  me  to  be  mounting  guard  over  brethren 
who  may  be  equally  busy  in  the  same  way.  Not  least  is  it  among 
the  blessings  of  a  free  system,  that  it  spares  us  the  sad  necessity  of 
acting  as  spies  and  informers  upon  each  others'  opinions,  without 
tainting  our  souls  with  the  misprision  of  moral  treason. 

In  all  those  calmer  moods  which  seem  the  wiser  ones,  it  is  trans- 
parently clear  that  most  of  us  are  trying  to  say  the  same  thing ;  but  that 
we  do  not  always  understand  the  thing,  or  the  way  of  saying  it,  or 
each  other : — ^that  we  are  trying  to  sing  the  same  music,  but  have  not 
skill  to  hit  or  keep  the  key.  The  remedy  is,  that  we  must  practise 
apart,  and  also  that  we  must  practise  together.  If,  therefore,  some 
hint  is  thrown  out,  in  petulance  or  good-nature,  that  those  who  do 
not  accord  with  the  majority  had  better  leave,  I  do  not  take  it,  and 
will  not  hear  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  majorities  or  minorities  in 
this  unworldly  kingdom  of  our  Lord ;  it  is  a  question  of  what  is  true 
and  right.  And  I  hope  forever  to  belong  with  every  company  of  men 
who  are  honestly  seeking  God's  answer  to  that  question. 

Thus,  in  freedom,  there  must  be  differentiation  and  ferment.  But 
let  good  will  prevail ;  let  reason  be  moderator ;  and  in  nearly  every 
case  it  will  be  found  that  what  seemed  like  a  vital  breach,  and  cause 
of  war,  will  resolve  itself  into  a  misunderstanding — a  difference  of 
emphasis,  outlook,  or  temperament ;  that  we  are  talking  of  two  mat- 
ters or  have  fallen  into  two^ways  of  saying  the  same  thing.  Always 
a  little  of  humility  would  keep  us  in  mind  of  our  own  limitations,  and 
a  little  charity  would  make  us  slow  to  censure  or  judge. 

If,  in  a  possible  case,  the  control  of  a  society  has  really  and  hope* 
lessly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  those  who  must  be  deemed  hostfle  to 
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essential  truth  and  goodness,  the  remedy  under  the  Voluntary  System 
is  the  same  as  ebewhere :  the  minority  should  withdraw  in  good  or- 
der— ^in  sorrow,  not  in  anger. 

Ordinarily  the  laws  of  social  affinity, — ^which  are  also  moral  laws, — 
will  regulate  these  matters.  If  the  loyal  element  in  a  church  is  active 
and  faithful,  it  naturally  becomes  the  leading  element;  so  that 
malignant  and  incorrigible  evil-doers  or  mischief-makers  cannot  long 
give  trouble.  It  b  a  part  of  thd  business  of  the  spirit  of  God  to  cast 
out  devils.  Where  wisdom  and  love  are  busy,  aU  that  opposes  them 
must  either  yield  or  leave.  If  wisdom  and  love  are  not  in  the  body, 
it  is  dead :  let  the  worms  have  it ! 

At  Big  Bethel,  two  federal  regiments  fired  on  each  other  in  the 
darkness ;  at  Bull  Run,  confederates  were  mistaken  for  federals,  be- 
cause, as  was  said,  they  carried  the  stars  and  stripes.  So  we  go, 
counting  friends  for  enemies,  and  enemies  for  friends.  But  real  ene- 
mies, in  the  camp  of  true  religion,  cannot  long  be  disguised,  nor  can 
they  long  endure  an  atmosphere  kept  pure  by  faith  and  prayer.  There 
is  a  likely  story,  that  evil  spirits  cannot  breathe,  unless  there  is  bnm- 
stone  in  the  air.  If  we  haven't  any  faith  and  prayer  to  keep  it  pure, 
they  may  as  well  be  there  as  we, — we  are  all  evil  spirits  together. 

The  Voluntary  System  thus  builds  our  faith  in  God  as  manifest  in 
roan.  It  takes  for  granted  that  something  of  divine  life  and  longing 
is  in  the  heart  of  every  man  or  woman  who  seeks  the  company  of  the' 
disciples ;  that  this  life  and  longing  will  be  quickened  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  communion  and  nourished  by  instruction ;  that  the  strong 
will  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak ;  that  patience  and  gentleness 
will  keep  step  with  freedom  ;  that  evil  will  be  overcome  with  good ; 
and  that  this  is  the  way  God  dwells  among  His  people  and  takes  care 
of  His  church  ;  this  is  the  very  presence  of  the  Lamb.  Any  reluc- 
tance on  our  part  to  trust  this  principle,  and  to  carry  it  out  to  the 
utmost,  would  look  like  a  fear  that  the  gates  of  hell  vnll  prevail,  and 
that  the  God  of  all  grace  is  a  bankrupt  I 

IV.  What  shall  be  said  to  the  complaint  that  the  Voluntary  System 
has  gone  far  to  kill  the  interest  in  public  worship,  as  evinced  by  the 
disposition  of  most  Protestant  congregations  to  leave  the  exercises 
wholly  to  the  pulpit  and  choir?  In  Germany,  the  liturgies  of  the 
Reformed  churches  are  said  to  have  fallen  into  general  disuse  ;  and  in 
America,  outside  Episcopal  circles,  the  Sunday  services  are  declared 
to  be  bald,  cold,  and  unsocial,  because  so  few  voices  are  heard.     So 
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far  as  this  is  a  reaction  from  the  old  liturgical  formallsin,  it  maj  tend 
to  correct  itself ;  though  I  have  heard  a  Unitariau  layman  express  the 
opinion  that  his  church  would  be  fatally  divided,  if  the  minister  per- 
sisted in  asking  the  congregation  to  join  in  some  responsive  Scripture 
readings !  In  truth,  the  voluntary  principle  would  dispose  of  such 
cases,  by  leaving  those  who  cared  to  read  as  free  as  those  who  cared 
not ;  just  as  the  observance  of  sacraments  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  a 
matter  of  option,  and  not  of  disciplinary  inquest. 

There  is  probably  a  deeper  cause  for  the  prevailing  reluctance  to 
Join  audibly,  or  by  gesticulation  and  attitude,  in  public  exercises. 
Congregational  singing,  which  is  growing  in  favor,  and  may  easily 
become  universal,  seems  a  natural  order.  But  there  is  an  increasing 
withdrawal  of  religious  feeling  into  the  interior  of  the  mind,  where  it  is 
stored  up  as  a  power  for  other  and  more  important  uses  than  formal 
exhibition.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  we  could  offer  such  expression 
as  the  payment  of  a  debt  to  God ;  and  the  mere  making  of  a  noise,  or 
repetition  of  words,  is  not  of  itself  felt  to  be  edifying  or  religious.  The 
lighter-minded,  least  devout,  and  coarser-fibred  portion  of  an  assembly 
are  more  easily  enlisted  in  such  a  service  than  the  serious  and  reflec- 
tive ;  so  that  it  is  oJdener  a  sham  than  a  reality. 

The  conception  of  what  religion  is  has  undergone  a  profound  and 
wholesome  change, — making  it  less  self-observant  and  demonstrative. 
Professions  and  observances  have  been  overdone :  they  are  seen  to  be 
easy  imitations.  They  have  even  grown  petty  and  trivial :  partly 
from  their  keeping  bad  company,  but  still  more  because  great  numbers 
of  men  and  women  have  been  emancipated  from  the  old  feeling  that 
God  is  chiefly  pleased  by  our  formal  homage  They  see  that  some- 
thing else  is  of  supreme  importance,  viz.,  righteousness,  or  doing  His 
will  seven  days  in  the  week.  The  most  deeply  religious  spirit  of 
modem  times  finds  expression  for  its  reverence  and  aspiration  outside 
of  temples,  and  seeks  to  consecrate  all  places  and  all  times  by  justice, 
good  will  to  man,  fidelity  to  trusts,  trueness  to  conviction.  How  can  it 
hear  with  concern  or  patience  of  *^  baptismal  regeneration,"  when  the 
deeper  truth  emerges sinto  .consciousness  that  ^^  every  one  that  loveth 
is  bom  of  God," — that  ^'.he  that-doeth  righteousness  is  righteous,  even 
as  He  is  righteous," — that  .he  who  doeth  the  Father's  will  is  the 
Father's  child, — that  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  is  not  of  God? 
How  continue  to  speak  of  public  exercises  as  tAe  '^  means  of  grace," 
or  the  *'  service  of  God,"  when. the .he{ps  to  a  coniplete  life  are  more 
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and  more  found  in  right  uses  of  common  things,  and  cheerful  per- 
formance of  common  duties?  "  Leave  the  world,  come  to  the  church 
and  serve  God  ?"  No  !  religiously  mind  your  business,  and  a  cheerful 
day's  work  shall  help  like  a  prayer.  Deal  justly,  keep  unspotted,  and 
every  breath  of  honesty  and  purity  shall  turn  to  worship.  Learn  and 
obey  the  laws — His  laws — which  govern  soul  and  body  ;  find  and  fill 
your  place  in  the  human  world ;  accept  the  universe  as  the  Father's 
home  and  yours  ;  and  never  fear  I  We  want  churches  that  they  may 
teach  us  ihaJt^ — the  immeasurable  privilege  of  existence. 

The  common  unritualistic,  or  Congregational  form  of  worship,  is 
indeed  the  outgrowth  of  freedom ;  but  it  is  flexible  and  open  to 
amendment ;  though,  except  in  congregational  singing,  no  valuable 
amendment  has  yet  been  proposed.  The  sermon  which  goes  to  the 
right  spot  is  a  communion  service  to  all  that  hear  it,  for  they  ^^  join  " 
in  it  and  there  are  multitudes  whose  prayer  is  more  real  when  one 
sincere  voice  seems  to  take  the  whole  assembly  into  the  closet  with  no 
distraction  of  a  book.  But  with  irreligious  men  in  the  pulpit  to  offer 
stones  for  bread,  with  the  heartless  formalism  of  a  prayer  offered 
merely  to  comply  with  usage,  the  church  is  indeed  an  ice-house. 

V.  The  same  considerations  will  reappear  as  we  ask.  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  the  Voluntary  System  on  the  Ministry? — a  question 
which  offers  a  severe  and  practical  test.  Not  only  the  purity  of  pub- 
lic religious  instruction,  but  its  constancy,  its  power,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  instructors,  are  involved. 

Not  the  administration  of  ordinances  and  the  leading  of  public 
devotions,  but  teaching,  or  preaching,  was  the  main  work  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles.  They  were  organs  of  ever  fresh  inspiration ;  yet 
studying  to  show  themselves  approved.  They  esteemed  the  function 
of  the  humblest  prophet  above  that  of  the  highest  priest,  as  an  origi- 
nal voice  is  clearer  than  its  clearest  echo.  The  reproach  that  Protes- 
tants have  made  the  sermon  the  chief  thing  in  the  church,  is  a  confes- 
sion that  they  have  so  far  restored,  in  method,  the  true  succession  of 
the  apostles.  "  Go  teach," — "  go  preach," — will  still  be  the  great 
commission,  so  long  as  **  the  word  of  truth "  is  the  instrument  of 
awakening,  enlightening,  and  sanctifying  souls. 

Quite  in  harmouy  with  this,  and  helping  to  the  same  result,  were 
the  meetings  of  the  early  Christians  for  praise,  prophecy,  or  exhorta- 
tion, and  prayer.  Every  believer  tended  to  become  a  preacher,  by 
giving  utterance  to  ''  the  word  of  Christ  dwelling  richly"  in  him.    So 
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the  church  became  a  training  school ;  and  as  this  freedom  of  prophe- 
sying soon  brought  to  the  front  those  most  gifted,  earnest  and  "  apt  to 
teach,"  there  was  no  lack  of  candidates  for  important  functions.  If 
our  Unitarian  societies,  like  the  Methodists,  had  kept  up  something  of 
this  Christian  liberty  of  speech  in  their  meetings,  we  should  not  now 
be  complaining  of  scarcity  of  ministers. 

Yet  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  changing  conditions  of  human  socie- 
ty. The  mass  of  early  Christians  had  hardly  any  means  of  moral 
education  or  intellectual  nutrition,  save  '^  the  assembling  of  themselves 
together," — ^sometimes  in  simple  pious  fellowship,  sometimes  in 
fanatical  confusion,  or  riotous  excess.  Had  all  religious  writings  been 
within  their  reach  ;  had  copies  of  the  epistles,  which  th'^y  heard  in  the 
churches,  been  in  every  house  and  hand;  had  they  lived  under  a 
civilization  which  not  only  taught  them  all  to  read,  but  made  them 
participants  in  every  form  of  culture  and  privilege,  with  rich,  varied, 
ever-increasing  resources  of  literature  and  society,  from  which  they 
could  select  much  that  was  innocent  and  exalting ;  had  they  shared 
also  the  honorable  and  useful  responsibilities  of  political  and  industrial 
life  under  conditions  which  they  could  regard  as  consistent  with  the 
gospel ;  had  they  not  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  the  apostles  in  sup- 
posing '^  the  end  of  all  things  "  at  hand ;  above  all,  had  they  advanced 
and  broadened  in  their  conception  of  the  religious  life,  so  far  as  to 
accept  and  appropriate  all  forms  of  knowledge  and  all  outward  con- 
ditions as  divine  appointments,  sanctities  and  helps ; — ^then  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  elders  of  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  would 
soon  have  found  the  social  meetings  as  thinly  attended  as  they  are  now 
in  the  towns  of  New  England  and  New  York. 

But  all  these  changes  in  social  and  intellectual  life  have  given  to  the 
true  preacher  new  power  and  opportunity.  By  creating  a  constituency 
which  hungers  for  higher  instruction,  the  Voluntary  System  has  called 
into  existence  the  modern  Protestant  pulpit ;  which,  clauniDg  no 
dominion,  disengaging  itself  more  and  more  from  priestly  traditions 
and  functions,  and  descending  ever  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  pews, 
tries  to  share  with  the  whole  body  of  the  people  all  which  experience 
or  research  has  verifted  as  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness ;"  so  seeking  to  realize 
the  model  which  Jesus  gives  of  the  wise  scribe,  or  religious  teacher, 
who  '^  brings  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old."  Follow- 
ing up  the  advances  of  knowledge,  it  draws  on  the  whole  universe  of 
matter  and  mind  for  illustration ;   accepting  all  helps,  it  uses  them 
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for  the  highest  and  widest  service  of  all  souls.  Pardon  me  I  I  do 
not  speak  of  this,  alas  !  as  the  average  and  ordinary  Protestant  min- 
istry ;  but  as  the  ideal,  which  freedom  alone  makes  possible. 

With  increase  of  intelligence  among  the  people,  comes  an  advancing 
standard  among  the  preachers  ;  so  that  freedom  in  religion  brings  the 
glory  of  the  nations  into  the  temple,  and  collects  the  best  wisdom  and 
life  of  all  l^nds  and  times  as  oil  for  the  lamps,  and  fuel  for  the  altar- 
fires  of  God  in  humanity.  Tyndall  speaks  not  for  science  alone,  but 
unconsciously  also  for  religion, — for  truth  and  therefore  for  goodness, 
— when  he  claims  for  the  human  mind  unlimited  right  of  search  in 
every  realm  of  inquiry.  The  reconciliation  of  science  and  religion, ' 
which  Rome  and  theologic  usurpation  make  impossible,  is  itself  ac- 
complished when  every  eye  is  free  to  follow  every  ray  of  light  to  the 
central  sun.  Only  with  feet  unfettered  can  we  march  with  Providence 
in  the  unfolding  order  of  events.  Ah,  if  Protestants  half  knew  this 
good  gift  of  God ! 

It  is  oAen  remarked  that  the  Romish  clergy  acquire  great  shrewd- 
ness in  managing  men  and  affairs ;  but,  except  in  routine,  they  rarely 
aim  to  be  their  instructors  ;  nor  are  they  zealous  to  inspire  and  uplift 
mankind  as  a  whole.  It  is  only  in  Protestant  countries,  and  notably 
where  all  institutions  are  fashioned  in  freedom,  that  the  people  are 
wont  to  assemble  for  peaceful  public  deliberations  concerning  social 
and  general  improvement.  In  our  system,  every  minister  is  a  friend 
of  general  education ;  for  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  his  own  work 
depend  on  the  intelligence  of  those  whom  he  addresses. 

The  purity  of  the  ministry  iis  doubtless  promoted  by  making  every 
pastor  or  preacher  responsible  to  a  large  and  enlightened  public,  as 
well  as  to  the  standard  of  his  professional  brethren.  In  all  churches, 
and  in  all  religions,  unless  held  to  their  work  and  encouraged  in  it  by 
public  opinion  and  the  general  tone  of  society,  the  priests  and  minis- 
ters of  religion,  as  a  rule,  tend  to  settle  down  into  indolence,  ignor- 
ance, incapacity,  and  often  into  brutality  !  "  Like  people,  like  priest," 
and  vice  versa. 

Ministers  are  often  called  '^  divines ;"  but  never  was  a  greater 
mistake.  They  are  human  ;  often  very  human  ;  and  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Voluntary  System  for  a  clearer  discovery  of  that  once  conve- 
niently obscured  fact.  Ministers  are  men ;  many  of  them  men  of 
small  pattern,  narrow,  ignorant,  fanatical,  unpractical,  foolish,  wood- 
en ;  many  of  them  mercenary,  selfish,  domineering,  or  sensual.     Is  it 
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fair  to  stop  here  ?  In  what  age,  or  sect,  or  system,  has  not  the  same 
been  true  ?  What  religion  may  plead  exemption  from  both  the  wolf- 
ish and  the  sheepish  types  of  pietj  ? 

It  is  not  due  to  any  order  of  men,  nor  is  it  due  to  any  partisan 
interest ;  it  is  due  to  truth  and  justice  to  say, — and  to  say  it  now, 
while  the  air  rings  with  other  sounds, — that  never  for  any  great  length 
of  time  in  the  nineteen  Christian  centuries  have  the  public  interests 
of  religion  been  represented  by  a  ministry  whose  standard  of  intelli- 
gence, fidelity,  consecration,  and  personal  purity  was  so  high  as  that 
of  the  main  body  of  the  Protestant  ministers  in  America  to-day ;  and 
especially  of  that  portion  which  derives  its  recognition  from  the  free 
choice  of  the  congregations,  independent  of  ecclesiastical  control.  To 
the  closer  students  of  church  history,  this  will  seem  a  very  modest 
claim  ;  and  it  may  leave  our  prevailing  standard  a  thousand  degrees 
below  that  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  the  highest  standard  can  only  exist  where  the  motive  to  excel- 
lence is  excellence  itself,  rather  than  conformity  to  regulations  or 
routine,  or  obedience  to  a  superior  in  rank.  Freedom  gives  play  to 
that  higher  motive,  and  purifies  the  ideal. 

In  most  Protestant  sects,  the  entrance  to  the  ministry  is  guarded  by 
prudential  regulations.  How  is  it  with  the  extreme  voluntaryism 
which  leaves  the  door  wide  open,  making  the  pulpit  as  easy  of  access 
as  the  platform  of  the  lecturer,  or  the  stump  of  the  politician?  What 
hinders  imposture  and  abuse?  What  provision  can  there  be  for 
unfrocking  a  false  apostle  ?  If  a  false  apostle  can  find  followers,  that 
is  their  business.  If  any  congregation  will  receive  and  retain  a 
smart-spoken  villain,  that  is  its  own  afiTair.  If  anybody  supposes  that 
credentials  and  bishop's  vouchers  are  hard  to  procure,  circum9p%ce! 
No  protection  against  imposture  yet  invented  has  proved  more  effective 
than  the  collective  good  sense  of  a  congregation  which  does  not  wish 
to  be  imposed  upon,  which  is  sensitive  about  its  own  reputation,  and 
is  in  no  haste  to  spend  money  on  a  spurious  article.  Most  people  and 
most  societies  know  how  to  cut  an  undesirable  acquaintance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  man  stays  long  in  a  Congregational  or  Unitarian 
pulpit  after  the  people  cease  to  want  him ;  or  if  he  stays,  they  do  not. 
Nor  is  there  an  instance  on  record,  or  off  record,  where  a  society  did 
want  a  man  believed  by  themselves  to  be  mentally  or  morally  unfit. 
But  under  a  system  less  free,  and  supposed  to  be  less  loose,  many 
such  have  gained  and  retained  position  through  the  caprice,  blindness, 
or  laxity  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
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A  man  who  has  been  looked  out  of  countenance  by  one  congrega- 
tion, for  reasons,  is  not  likelj  to  be  overrun  with  invitations  else- 
where,— even  if  he  gets  back  his  countenance.  He  goes  to  his  own 
place. 

There  are  difficulties ;  sometimes  thej  are  serious ;  but  probably 
they  are  fewer  aud  less  serious  than  under  a  system  of  official  super- 
vision. We  avoid  three  evils  :  The  burdensome  inquests,  which  often 
fail  of  any  good  end ;  the  loss  of  self-respect  and  of  personal  power 
which  comes  of  working  under  aurveillance ;  and  the  measureless 
scandal  of  having  a  scandal, — or  the  vulgar  offensiveness  of  breaking 
every  bad  egg  under  the  public  nostril.  The  excretion  of  unworthy 
ministers  and  members  is  quietly  effected  by  moral  causes,  without 
formal  trial  or  wrench  of  machinery.  The  vices  which  generate 
poisonous  gases,  whose  explosions  shake  the  whole  fabric,  are  com- 
paratively harmless  when  left  to  dissipate  their  force  in  the  unconfined 
air  of  an  open-work  society,  or  a  society  whose  doors  swing  easily 
both  ways. 

VI.  Almost  "  weary  of  well  doing,"  we  are  sometimes  ready  to 
wish  this  whole  matter  of  religion  could  be  so  organized  as  to  go  of 
itself,  or  so  established  as  to  call  for  no  more  vigilance  and  self-denial. 
There  are  churches  which  thus  stand  for  centuries,  or  run  on  by 
themselves,  with  a  few  comfortable  and  well-fed  functionaries :  why 
could  not  we  have  such  an  one  ?  Certainly  we  might ;  artisans  and 
contractors  stand  ready.  But  the  very  idea  of  religion  is  vitiated 
when  its  forms  are  thus  prescribed  and  its  motions  kept  up  by  an  ad- 
justment of  machinery.  What  is  religion,  as  the  people,  and  espec- 
ially the  young,  soon  come  to  interpret  it  ?  It  is  the  machine  !  How 
is  God  worshipped  ?  How  are  souls  saved  ?  By  the  machine  !  What 
is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  To  run  with  the  machine !  Personal 
character — divine  qualities  stored  up  in  the  life  and  bearing  fruit  in 
the  conduct — must  pass  for  little  worth.  The  people  thank  God  that 
they  are  not  as  other  men  who  have  no  machine,  and  then  they  go  to 
sleep. 

When  Scotch  Presbyterianism  was  at  its  height  of  fervor,  an  Eng- 
lish bishop  came  and  looked  on  it ;  but,  not  seeing  any  of  the  forms 
to  which  he  was  accustomed,  he  mourned  that  the  people  of  Scotland 
had  no  religion  I  Just  so  a  more  ancient  idolator  concluded  that,  as 
the  Jews  had  no  images,  they  could  have  no  god :  they  dbcharged 
their  prayers  into  the  air ! 

The  constant  renewal  of  personal  faith,  hope  and  love, — which 
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Christianity  interprets  as  coming  by  inspiration,  or  divinely  commu- 
nicated grace, — ^that  alone  secures  the  continuity  of  life  in  souls  or  in 
churches.  Under  any  system  this  gracious  life  is  possible ;  but  a 
close  cprporation  can  run  on  indefinitely,  and  seem  to  prosper,  without 
having  it  and  without  missing  it.  A  free  society  has  no  cohesion,  nor 
motive  for  existence,  save  in  the  love  of  the  people  for  some  principle  or 
object.  The  liveliness  of  minister  and  people  is  therefore  favored  by 
a  system  which  deepens  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  not 
only  for  "  keeping  up  the  society,"  but  for  forming  sound  opinions  and 
right  character:  so  substituting  personal  conviction  for  unthinking 
conformity.  The  Voluntary  System  thus  promotes  purity  by  destroy- 
ing and  removing  dead  churches.  It  becomes  impossible  to  maintain 
a  society  for  any  long  time,  merely  by  mechanism  and  routine. 

How  transient  and  perishable  are  living  forms  of  animal  and  plant : 
how  fixed  and  durable  the  fossils ! — and  how  serene  in  their  repose ! 
Are  there  any  who  think  it  desirable  to  fossilize  reli^on,  in  order  to 
guard  against  disturbance  and  insure  permanence?  O  ye  of  little 
faith !  The  divine  provision  for  the  continuance  of  religion  in  the 
earth  consists  not  in  packing  it  down  in  fixities  and  finalities  of  organ- 
ism, form,  or  stereotype  ;  but  in  giving  it  a  life  within  our  life,  and 
making  it  fruitful  and  seed-bearing  in  itself.  It  may  indeed  endure 
in  fossilized  form  and  formulary, — ^as  Brahminism  and  the  Greek 
church  endure  ;  but  it  ceases  to  be  religion,  as  the  stony  shell  long  ago 
ceased  to  be  a  trilobite. 

Freedom  further  favors  purity  by  compelling  a  constant  reciurencc 
to  first  principles,  and  by  permitting  from  every  side  a  constant  chal- 
lenge and  cross-examination.  ^^  By  making  truth  manifegt,  we  com- 
mend ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience,"  says  Paul.  *' Judge  for 
yourselves  what  is  right,"  says  Jesus.  How  uncomfortable  he  makes 
it  for  the  dealers  in  second-hand  religion, — the  theological  old-clothea 
men  of  Jerusalem, — ^by  telling  them  that  "  in  the  beginning," — ^i.  e., 
in  the  nature  of  things, — '*  it  was  not  so."  How  he  trusts  to  the 
instincts  of  children  ;  to  unsophisticated  country  people  ;  how  he  re- 
calls men  to  the  simplicity  of  nature  and  to  themselves !  He  hopes 
more  from  the  unreligious  claRses, — ^from  publicans  and  harlots,  who 
sin  and  own  up  to  it, — than  from  those  who  are  morally  debauched  by 
the  conceit  of  a  religious  profession,  true  in  form,  well  carried  on  as 
a  trade,  but  empty  of  life.  The  only  class  whom  he  calls  "  fools  and 
blind,"  are  the  solid  wise  men  in  the  high  seats, — ^the  accepted  author- 
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ities  in  all  externalities  of  doctrine  and  practice, — Pleaders  of  scholar- 
ship, devotion,  and  proselyting  zeal, — decorous  old  futilities,  and 
respectable  echoes  of  the  real  prophets. 

When  forms  multiplj,  as  when  ^^much  speaking''  is  mistaken  for 
prayer,  religion  becomes  unreal.  Suppose  we  enlarge  and  enrich  the 
ceremonial,  and  let  that  pass  for  worship.  Throngs  may  come, 
money  may  flow  into  the  treasury  ;  but  the  church  will  have  no  more 
moral  power  than  any  other  manufacturer  of  "popular  noises."  It 
*' helps  along  the  cause"  as  plenty  of  counterfeit  or  irredeemable 
money  may  help  business,  disguise  poverty,  and  postpone  bankruptcy. 
Let  us  brand  it  as  a  demoniac  art,  by  whomsoever  and  in  whatever 
name  practised  : — this  building  up  of  churches  which  stand  for  noth- 
ing but  inflated  vanity  and  baptized  indifference,— churches  which 
leave  the  people  uninstructed,  uninspired,  yet  complacent.  I  neither 
condemn  nor  praise  any  system  by  wholesale  ;  but  this  getting  into  a  • 
rut,  and  wearing  it  ever  deeper,  is  the  natural  and  obvious  peril  of  a 
priestly  and  ecclesi^tically-adminidtered  religion. 

Vn.  Sensationalism  has  been  declared  an  outgrowth  of  the  free 
system.  What  sect  has  wrought  so  much  and  so  powerftilly  by  ap- 
peals to  the  senses, — ^by  spectacular  effects  in-doors  and  pomps  and 
pageants  in  the  street, — as  the  proud  old  church  which  brings  this 
charge  against  Protestantism.  What  showman  or  stage-manager  in 
Christendom  can  make  such  exhibit  of  "properties"  and  apparatus 
for  producing  "effects"  as  the  Pope  himself?  But  I  care  not  to 
break  the  force  of  any  true  indictment  by  impeaching  the  chief  accuser. 
The  careless  mock,  and  the  serious  may  well  grieve,  at  the  degrada- 
tion of  religious  assemblies  and  occasions  to  the  level  of  mere  enter- 
tainments ;  especially  when,  from  conscious  want  of  moral  power, 
this  desperate  trick  is  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  reaching  or  holding 
the  people. 

But,  in  these  sunnier  times,  God  has  given  men  a  large,  bright 
thought.  J£  He  puts  mirthfulness  into  the  human  constitution,  shall 
His  children  try  to  root  it  out?  Nay,  verily;  let  it  rather  be  con- 
verted and  welcomed  to  fellowship.  The  building  of  church  parlors, 
and  the  admission  of  an  element  of  family  freedom  into  the  life  of 
our  societies, — even  the  allowance  of  all  wholesome  recreations  and 
harmless  amusements,* — is  more  than  well :  it  is  the  conquest  of  an 
important  territory  from  Satan.  And  it  testifies  to  the  departing 
shadows  of  a  gloomy  theology. 
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Nor  is  it  less  than  a  dutj  to  make  every  place  of  worship  beautiful 
and  attractive ;  carry  public  exercise  of  religion,  humanly,  gracious 
and  winning.  But  the  moment  we  place  our  main  dependence  on 
anything  else  than  the  power  of  truth  and  grace,  to  draw  numbers  or 
secure  prosperity,  the  church  is  demoralized.  If  we  rouse  and  feed 
the  hunger  of  the  soul,  we  are  workers  with  God  ;  but  if  we  dull  the 
spiritual  nature  by  luring  the  senses  and  cultivating  a  love  of  pleasure 
more  than  a  love  of  good,  as  by  making  the  church  a  concert-room, 
the  minister  an  actor,  and  the  '  service '  a  performance  from  which 
sorrow  goes  uncomforted,  piety  unrefreshed,  worldliness  unawakened, 
frivolity  unsobered,  sensualism  unashamed,  and  all  unspiritual  tastes 
and  tendencies  gratified  and  confirmed : — ^then  it  may  indeed  be  easy 
to  gather  crowds,  who  pay  cheerfully  for  the  tickling,  and  help  to 
swell  the  statistics ;  but  honesty  requires  that  we  paint  out  the  in- 
scription, ^'  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  and  write  above  portal  and  pulpit 
the  motto  of  the  circus,  "  We  perform  to  please  !" 

Our  escape  from  this,  as  from  other  perils,  is  not  to  come  from  any 
essential  change  of  system,  but  from  more  abundant  spiritual  life. 
Freedom  makes  it  easy  to  introduce  innovations  ;  why  may  they  not 
as  well  be  improvements?  The  vice  of  the  old  order  is  that,  in  trying 
to  prevent  evil,  it  also  prevents  good ;  it  refuses  to  sow  the  wheat, 
lest  the  tares  also  spring  up. 

YIII.  May  it  then  be  claimed  that  the  Voluntary  System  devel(^ 
the  highest  working  power  of  the  church  ?  For  the  building  up  of 
institutionalism,  no ;  for  the  building  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
among  men,  with  institutions  enough  for  all  righteous  uses,  yes.  The 
appliances  of  the  Roman  church  are  far  nearer  to  perfection  for  their 
purpose  than  any  other ;  and  are  employed  by  that  church, — especial- 
ly in  non-Catholic  countries, — with  praiseworthy  zeal,  constancy,  and 
effectiveness.  Were  it  our  chief  end  to  aggrandize  a  church,  we 
could  hardly  do  better  than  to  imitate  most  of  her  methods.  But  as 
we  seek  to  accomplish  for  ourselves,  and  for  mankind,  a  benefit  in- 
comparably beyond  what  Rome  either  attempts  or  wishes,  our  ways 
and  means  must  be  adapted  to  that  higher  end. 

I  may  assume,  without  staying  to  prove  it,  that  those  religious 
principles  and  methods  are  best  which  produce  ^^  the  highest  style  of 
man ;"  which  most  favor  the  development  of  reasonableness  and  good 
will ;  which  make  wisdom  and  love — ^the  Lord's  own  life — ^the  ruling 
powers  in  the  greatest  number  of  minds  ;  thus  making  men  ^^  right- 
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eouB  as  He  is  righteous."  Is  not  this  the  building  up  in  us  of  a  heav-t 
enly  character,  which  deserves  to  be  immortal?  For  an  end  so 
transcendantlj  excellent,  we  are  surelj  entitled  to  the  most  perfect 
apparatus  and  the  most  fitting  institutions.  The  fatal  objection  to 
priestlj  and  churchlj  methods  is,  that  thej  partially  defeat  the  higher 
object,  by  repressing  and  distorting  the  free  growth  of  the  divine  life 
in  man  and  in  men. 

The  church  is  not  our  end,  but  our  means ;  and  we  measure  our 
Christian  success,  not  chiefly  by  its  outward  growth  of  ingathered  and 
enrolled  numbers,  but  by  the  practical  power  of  its  principles  over  the 
life  of  the  people.  Merely  to  catch  and  brand  them  with  the  name  of 
the  sect,  or  the  name  Christian,  is  as  useless  as  it  is  easy.  We  count 
our  work  done— or  well  begun — not  when  they  come  toward  the 
church,  but  when  they  come  toward  Him ;  and  we  think  they  come 
toward  Him  when  they  rise  into  higher  and  purer  life.  Precisely  be- 
cause the  church, — with  its  high  calling,  its  loving  beckoning,  ^'  its 
solemn  voice  and  its  unending  song," — can  be  made  a  help  toward 
that  life,  we  desire  to  maintain  it  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 
For  the  same  reason,  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  the  gospel,  we  would 
use  freely  every  other  agency  which  may  contribute  to  the  same  re- 
sult. The  school,  the  press,  the  platform,  are  for  us  extensions  of  the 
same  power  and  opportunity  found  in  the  pulpit. 

The  highest  moral  culture  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  highest 
mental  culture  and  physical  well-being  as  conditional  thereto, — the 
happy  life,  wise  teaching,  discipline  and  employment  while  on  earth, 
of  every  child  God  lets  live  between  these  oceans, — do  we  not  pray 
for  this  every  time  we  say,  "  Our  Father,  Thy  kingdom  come?" 

But  this  requires  that  the  whole  body  of  Christian  people  should 
accept  and  co-operate  with  all  the  wholesome  agencies  and  tendencies 
of  the  time  as  purely  as  that  it  should  counteract  and  restrain  the 
unwholesome.  We  therefore  seek  to  be  in  active  connection  with  the 
thought  and  movement  of  the  time, — we  multiply  our  points  of  con- 
tact and  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men, — with  a  view  to  influence  and  hallow  politics,  policy,  business, 
education,  charity,  reform,  and  to  range  all  these  forces  in  harmony 
with  that  righteousness  which  we  call  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  His 
Christ.  The  halls  of  legislation,  courts  of  justice,  desks  of  office, 
penal  and  eleemosynary  institutions,  banking  houses,  marts  of  trade, 
fields  and  factories  of  industry,  and  especially  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
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pie, — all  offer  divine  opportunities  and  instrumentalities,  which  we 
use  without  hesitation,  as  we  use  the  church  itself,  for  the  promotion 
of  human  welfare  in  that  largest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  which 
may  as  well  be  called  '^  salvation." 

To  inspire  and  uplift  the  population ;  to  quicken  and  feed  the  higher 
feelings  and  faculties ;  to  encourage  every  aspiration  toward  things 
which  are  good  and  right ;  to  guide  human  life  in  clean  and  honest 
ways  ;  to  consecrate  intellectual  and  material  products  and  resources 
to  the  glory  of  God  by  securing  them  to  wise  human  uses ; — these 
greater  miracles  than  healing  the  sick  or  raising  the  dead,  the.  Volun- 
tary System  gives  us  leave  to  perform  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

'^  Christian  work  "  shall  we  call  it?  Little  matter  what  we  call  it, 
so  it  be  done.  ^'  To  escape  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through 
lust ;"  ^^  to  receive  with  meekness  the  ingrafted  word  which  is  able  to 
save  our  souls  ;"  ^^  to  seek  and  save  that  which  is  lost ;"  ^^  to  torn 
away  every  one  from  iniquity ;"  "to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil ;" 
"  to  bear  witneser  to  the  truth  ;"  "to  be  workers  together  with  God," 
that  we  and  our  race  "  may  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  Him 
in  love  ;" — these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  phrases  which  would  hare 
been  used  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  to  describe  a  purpose  and  a 
work  like  ours  of  to-day ;  and  this  moral  identity  puts  us  in  living 
fellowship  with  Jesus  and  those  who  learned  of  him,  while  it  leaves 
us  as  free  as  they  were  to  follow  the  same  spirit  and  to  work  with  all 
of  every  name  and  of  no  name  who  care  for  the  same  things, — ^never 
doubting  that  in  every  heart  which  ^s  loyal  to  the  same  eternal  law  of 
righteousness,  and  in  every  hand  which  is  ready  to  serve  the  least  of 
our  human  brethren,  flows  that  vital  tide  which  they  loved  to  call  "the 
cleansing  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant." 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  working  power  of  the  church? 
Everything  I  It  harnesses  our  chariot  to  the  stars.  It  invites  the 
unobstructed  play  in  the  church  of  that  finest  form  of  power  which 
helps  every  free  man  to  be  and  to  do  his  best.  It  puts  thousands  of 
earnest  men  and  women  into  a  position  where,  wiUi  hardly  a  thought 
of  building  up  the  church,  as  an  end,  they  multiply  ten-fold  its  power 
for  good.  It  disarms  the  obstinate  prejudice  of  multitudes  against 
the  very  name  of  religion,  since  it  interprets  religion  in  harmony  with 
cominon  sense  and  with  the  better  side  of  human  nature.  It  sends 
that  moral  force  which  the  true  church  generates,  or  receives  from 
God,  as  a  thrill  of  sanctifying  influence  through  whole  peoples.     It 
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tends  to  utilize  American  society  for  moral  purposes  and  spiritual  re- 
sults. It  diffuses  in  the  air  which  worldly  men  breathe  a  helpful  hint 
of  their  own  higher  nature  and  its  claims.  It  checks  many  a  down- 
ward tendency  and  shames  many  an  evil  out  of  existence.  It  lets 
Wisdom  stand  as  a  gracious  and  stately  presence  at  the  comer  of  every 
street,  calling  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men.  Thousands  of 
American  homes  are  happier  without  knowing  it,  for  the  benediction 
of  religious  freedom  over  all  the  land. 

And  this  taking  religion  out  of  doors  into  the  air  and  light  has  been 
good  for  its  health.  It  has  preserved  it  from  being  narrowed  and  be- 
littled by  priestly  and  scholastic  interpretations;  and  from  being 
crowded  aside  and  brought  into  contempt  by  the  intellectual,  philan- 
thropic and  reformatory  movements  of  the  age.  It  has  identified 
itself  with  these  mbvements,  presided  over  them,  absorbed  and  hal- 
lowed them,  and  brought  all  their  better  impulses  and  intimations  into 
the  life  and  teachings  of  the  church.  It  has  done  this  in  defiance  of 
churchly  traditions  which  still  keep  worthy  people  from  joining  with 
their  neighbors  in  doing  good  works,  except  under  priestly  leadership. 
Every  little  church,  so  living  and  working  in  liberty,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  closed  cell  where  a  few  hermits  selfishly  seek  to  save  their  own 
souls  by  withdrawing  from  the  world  into  which  God  sent  them,  be- 
.  comes  a  light  for  the  town,  shining  for  all  eyes,  or  a  pulsating  heart, 
throwing  vital  streams  through  all  the  veins  of  society,  and  invigora- 
ting, not  its  own  nominal  members  only,  but  that  larger  body  into 
which  it  is  ingrafted.  What  connection  with  society  at  large  has  a 
church  whose  members  are  confined  to  insulation  and  non-intercourse, 
on  the  plea  that  between  them  and  outsiders  there  is  nothing  in  com- 
mon ?  But  religion  liberated  becomes  no  longer  a  separate  interest, 
apart  from  life,  locked  mysteriously  in  a  sanctuary :  it  makes  a  sanc- 
tuary of  the  world ;  it  dedicates  life  and  the  universe ;  it  falls  as  a 
God-spell  on  mankind ;  it  spreads  everywhere  like  atmosphere  and 
sunlight ;  it  creates  a  climate. 

In  this  unecclesiastical  life  of  our  congregations,  I  grant  there  is 
nothing  worthy  of  honor,  if  it  be  not  inspired.  But  with  heart's  love 
and  faith  in  it,  it  lifls  us  to  the  heavenly  places, — the  seats  of  power. 
Let  it  not  be  judged  alone  by  its  audacious  disregard  of  worldly  or 
churchly  methods.  If  the  locomotive  could  lay  down  the  law  for 
creatures  not  of  its  kind,  no  bird  of  the  air  would  fly  save  along  an 
iron  track,  resting  on  a  solid  road-bed.     The  boasted  '^  order"  of 
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ecclesiasticism  is  of  a  lovirer  type  than  it  seems.  Its  agents  go  where 
they  are  sent,  stay  where  they  are  put,  and  do  as  they  are  told,  like 
soldiers  or  puppets.  Their  souls  are  ^^  not  their  own"  in  a  sense  far 
different  from  PauFs.  They  may  be  better  men  than  we :  that  is  not  for 
us  to  judge ;  but,  as  churchmen,  their  one  virtue  is  pliancy,  confor- 
mity, obedience, — not  to  the  law  written  within,  but  to  an  authority 
without,  which  it  is  uncomfortable  to  call  in  question.  This  is  not 
the  order  of  life,  but  of  death, — of  dead  matter,  acted  upon,  not 
self-acting.  Higher  in  nature  and  more  real  is  the  order  of  free 
churches ;  since  it  is  the  voluntary  acting  of  so  many  considering, 
reasoning,  self-directing  minds,  each  ^'  fully  persuaded."  I  rejoice  to 
believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  often  moves  unthinking  or  passive  multi- 
tudes, through  the  wise,  true  words  of  pope,  bishop,  or  priest ;  but 
this  is  analogous  to  the  method  by  which  divine  power  works  on  inert 
atoms.  In  choosing  blindly  to  obey  a  good  man,  I  may  share  the 
impulse  of  his  inspiration ;  but  it  becomes  second-hand,  and  hence 
weakened  or  inferior.  The  working  power  of  the  church  depends 
not  chiefly  on  the  momentum  of  masses  or  numbers,  wielded  by  a 
leader ;  but  on  the  '^  zeal  which  is  according  to  knowledge," — the  en- 
thusiasm which  is  sustained  by  clear  and  strong  conviction. 

Leaders  we  must  indeed  have  ;  and  Napoleon  might  teach  wisdom 
to  the  children  of  the  kingdom  when  he  says,  '^  An  army  of  sheep 
led  by  a  lion  is  better  than  an  army  of  lions  led  by  a  sheep."  If  the 
voices  which  prevail  in  our  deliberations  are  those  of  caution,  timidi- 
ty, distrust,  and  yawning  apathy,  their  evil  contagion  will  paralyze 
the  whole  body ;  while  the  weak  hands  and  the  feeble  knees  will  be 
nerved  with  strength  for  the  warfare  by  courageous  counsels  and  the 
clarion  call  of  faith. 

'We  miss  the  utilization  and  economy  of  men  which  episcopacy 
oflen  secures ;  we  miss  much  of  the  weight  and  constancy  of  steady, 
well-directed  activity.  We  miss  the  silent,  decorous,  soldier-like, 
unquestioning  movement  of  a  ministry  and  people  who  have  only  to 
march  along  an  appointed  road  and  encamp  in  an  appointed  spot.  It 
would  be  such  a  restful  luxury  if  we  could  put  out  this  whole  business 
to  contractors  and  professional  experts.  We  follow  leaders  often  as  a 
mob,'  impulsive  and  capricious  ;  we  reach  agreements,  or  break  up  in 
disagreements,  only  after  long  and  noisy  wrangling,  as  undignified  as 
that  of  some  of  the  early  Christian  assemblies.  All  this  comes  of 
inmiaturity  of  reason  and  distemper  of  spirit.     Were  it  not  better 
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that  for  a  time  we  be  under  masters  ?  But  masters  never  let  go,  till 
thej  must;  and  they  would  soon  make  us  believe  that  the  higher 
Master  dwelt  in  them,  and  not  in  us.  We  should  be  degraded  by 
servility ;  they  corrupted  by  authority.  Freedom  indeed  permits  us 
to  play  the  fool  and  shirk  our  proper  part :  it  does  not  require  it,  as 
masters  might. 

The  hard  problem  we  are  set  to  solve  as  freemen,  both  in  the  re^ 
public  and  in  the  church,  is :  How  to  secure  the  advantages  of  close 
order  and  co-operate  discipline,  without  infringing  on  liberty.  There 
is  one  possible  solution :  let  intelligence  keep  step  with  virtue, — ^then 
we  shall  see.  and  love  the  same  things.  John  Stuart  Mill  says  the 
test  of  a  high  civilization  is  found  in  a  capacity  of  co-operation ; 
which  means  that  '^  many  men  of  many  minds"  will  agree  and  work 
as  one,  if  they  are  right-minded  and  right-hearted. 

Suppose,  then,  we  stand  fast  in  liberty,  and  take  the  chances :  what 
will  happen  ?  If  our  liberty  means  merely  self-will,  indifference,  or 
lawlessness,  it  will  work  chaos.  We  shall  come  together,  year  after 
year,  and  get  into  a  snarl ;  we  shall  tinker  at  machinery  and  covet 
pre-eminence,  and  wish  we  were  like  other  sects;  we  shall  accuse 
each  other  and  charge  our  failures  to  everything  and  everybody,  or 
we  shall  sit  before  the  looking-glass  of  self-criticism  and  try  to  make 
Christian  faces ;  we  shall  pass  handsome  resolutions  which  will  be 
printed  and  forgotten ;  and  in  the  end  our  societies  and  our  doings 
will  go  into  the  rubbish-heap,  where  they  belong.  But  this  will  be 
our  own  fault, — not  the  fault  of  freedom ;  as  every  unsightly  blemish 
in  the  republic  is  an  indictment  of  the  people,  and  not  of  tlieir  liber- 
ties. 

I  am  persuaded  of  better  things.  Not  the  son  of  the  bond-woman, 
but  the  son  of  the  free- woman,  was  the  child  and  heir  of  the  promise. 
God,  and  all  the  gods,  must  help  those  who  help  themselves.  We 
need  only  to  be  faithful, — ^simply  faithful  and  constant, — to  the  grow- 
ing light  and  opportunity,  and  a  wisdom  higher  than  our  own  will  be 
our  front-guard  and  our  rear- ward.  Sharing  one  inspiration,  and 
walking  in  one  light,  we  cannot  fctil  to  find  the  same  way  and  the 
same  work.  As  the  years  go  on,  the  main  lines  of  thought  will  con- 
verge ;  we  shall  walk  together ;  we  shall  be  joined  in  the  same  mind 
and  judgment,  and  baptized  by  one  spirit  into  one  body.  In  this 
'^  union  in  liberty,"  there  will  be  no  monotony,  but  endless,  glorious 
variety. 

u 
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IX.  We  thus  anticipate  the  effect  of  the  Voluntary  System  on  the 
unity  of  the  Church, 

The  inward  and  most  sacred  history  of  the  early  churches  is 
wrapped  up  in  these  words  of  Paul :  '^  They  first  gave  themselves  to 
the  Lord,  and  then  to  each  other  for  His  sake."  Their  fellowship 
with  the  Father  in  the  spirit  of  sonship,  made  them  alike  internally, 
and  the  external  unity  followed  as  a  swifl  necessity ;  for  they  loved 
and  trusted  Him  in  each  other.  Not  iron  bands  of  authority,  but 
inward  bonds  of  love,  held  them  together.  It  was  the  Voluntary 
System  inspired, 

•  The  rending  of  churches,  the  destruction  or  refusal  of  fellowship, 
and  the  violence  of  dissension,  which  have  dishonored  Protestantism, 
have  indeed  been  developed  under  that  system,  as  it  has  been  misun- 
derstood, mutilated,  and  misapplied ;  but  the  principle  itself  is  guiltless 
of  this  horror.  The  forms  of  thought  and  feeling  brought  over  from 
Popery  have  co-operated  with  the  worst  faults  of  human  nature  to 
promote  divisions  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

But  as  the  Voluntary  System  includes  free  thinking  and  free  speech, 
as  well  as  free  combination  and  free  separation,  one  of  its  fruits  has 
been  to  direct  us  to  a  rational  study  of  the  real  nature  and  basis  of 
that  union  toward  which  the  heart  of  humanity  forever  yearns.  We 
see  how  the  priestly  or  ecclesiastical  spirit  propagates  the  venom  of 
hatred,  and  puts  up  bars  and  walls  between  those  who  ought  to  be 
friends  and  lovers. 

Good  people,  who  are  bound  by  creed-tests,  or  by  allegiance  to 
church  or  form  rather  than  to  the  spirit,  are  placed  in  a  false  attitude 
of  constraint  and  distrust  toward  equally  good  people  who  are  not  of 
their  company.  The  man  who  has  assented  to  my  creed,  and  joined 
ay  sect,  seems  nearer  and  dearer  to  me  than  a  better  man  who  dis- 
sents and  joins  another  sect,  or  doubts  and  joins  none.  It  is  difficult 
for  the  average  Catholic  to  believe  that  any  heretic  is  not  a  moral 
monster.  A  Unitarian  may  wear  the  same  chain  of  prejudice,  and 
find  himself  happier  in  the  company  of  a  cold  and  selfish  denier  of 
the  Trinity  than  with  the  saintliest  of  the  Orthodox.  This  mischief 
runs  through  all  forms  and  degrees  of  ecclesiasticism  and  sectarian- 
ism; and  makes  the  church- test,  or  the  creed-test,  written  or  un- 
written, a  source  of  endless  divisions,  jealousies,  and  bigotries.  The 
Voluntary  System  is  no  guard  against  this  evil ;  but  it  favors  easier 
correction ;  as  it  permits  wider  views,  freer  intercourse,  and  better 
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acqnaiDtance  between  good  men  of  all  names  and  opinions,  so  that 
they  may  move  freely  toward  sympathy  and  co-operation. 

The  unity  thus  secured  is  real,  because  rational  and  rooted  in  the 
spirit.  Can  we  say  as  much  for  that  appareut  unity  which  the  super- 
visory system  secures  ?  I  believe  that  between  the  different  Protestant 
sects,  and  even  between  these  and  honest  free  thinkers,  there  is  a 
higher  form  of  good  will  and  fraternal  feeling  than  between  the 
different  populations  which  belong  to  the  Romish  church.  Certainly 
no  twenty-five  millions  of  the  earth's  inhabitants  have  a  better  under- 
standing or  more  amicable  relations  with  each  other,  considering  their 
varied  activities  and  interests,  than  have  been  assured  by  a  hundred 
years  of  freedom  in  our  northern  States.  May  we  rightly  call  it 
Christian  love  which  holds  churchmen  together?  Yes,  so  far  as  it 
springs  from  a  common  spiritual  life  ;  no,  so  far  as  it  is  determined 
merely  by  church  relations.  With  uninstructed  masses,  is  it  anything 
more  than  gregariousness  ?  Among  the  more  cultured,  is  it,  as  a 
rule,  any  more  spiritual  than  the  tie  which  binds  men  of  the  same 
political  party,  or  soldiers  of  the  same  corps  ?  Let  no  church  claim 
superiority  over  the  world,  or  hope  for  power  to  help  the  world,  until 
it  can  illustrate  a  more  vital  unity  than  that  of  comrades  and  parti- 
sans. • 

The  early  Christians  had  a  right  to  say,  "  What  we  love  in  each 
other  is  the  common  Lord," — the  incarnate  life  which  was  in  Christ. 
The  least  of  his  was  himself.  Freedom  in  religion  looks  toward  the 
same  intimate  and  mystic  unity  by  permitting  us  to  accept  all  men  for 
what  they  are,  rather  than  for  their  beulges,  belongings,  and  opinions. 
With  spreading  love  and  light,  it  shall  yet  be  an  accepted  moral  axiom 
that  good  men  cun  never  differ  in  so  deep  a  sense  as  they  agree ;  for 
good  is  of  God,  and  whoso  shares  it  is  one  with  the  Father  in  tne 
sonship  which  is  wrought  by  the  spirit. 

I  must  challenge  also  the  efficacy  of  the  compulsory  system  to 
produce  real  doctrinal  agreement.  Dissensions  have  raged  within  the 
Roman  church  as  fiercely  as  in  the  ranks  of  the  Protestants ;  and 
there  are  no  bloodier  chapters  in  the  book  of  time  than  those  which 
record  the  stamping  out  of  dissent  by  the  iron  hoof. 

To  forbid  thinking, — that  is  one  way  to  make  men  think  alike ! 
*'  Acts  of  uniformity,"  whether  by  parliament,  council,  or  synod,  all 
come  to  one  thing :  they  suppress  and  conceal  differences,  but  do  not 
create  agreement.     The  controversies  which  rend  the  English  churc 
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to-day  are  more  violent  than  any  between  our  sects ;  and  the  American 
churches  which  most  nearly  approach  the  type  of  perfect  freedom,  find 
it  most  easy  to  harmonize  their  internal  differences.  Their  most  seri- 
ous disturbances  come  not  from  freedom,  but  from  violations  of  it ; 
as  when  we  smite  some  man  on  the  mouth  for  unwelcome  prophesying. 

Nor  does  the  mischief  wrought  by  a  creed-test,  in  interrupting  the 
flow  of  fellowship  and  making  good  men  offensive  to  each  other,  de- 
pend at  all  on  the  length  of  the  creed:  one  sentence,  pressed  with 
exclusive  intent  by  a  majority  of  votes,— or  even  an  issue  made  op 
on  the  definition  of  a  single  word, — operates,  in  its  hateAil  small  way, 
as  a  dividing  wedge.  A  non-conforming  New  Churchman  declares 
that  the  ^^  cold  shoulder  ^  can  be  made  as  effective  as  the  tortures  of 
the  inquisition.  So  it  goes,  till  men  who  love  their  kind,  and  wish 
to  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbors,  deem  it  safer  to  espouse  no  faith 
at  all,  and  fall  permanently  into  the  mood  which  was  momentary  with 
John  Adams,  when  he  exclaimed,  '^This  would  be  a  pretty  good 
world,  with  no  religion  in  it  I" 

X.  Why  may  not  all  good  people  unite  under  the  broad  shel- 
ter of  the  venerable  church  of  Borne?  Because  she  requires  us  to 
call  one  man  Master.  Because  she  usurps  a  dominion  over  souls 
which  belongs  only  to  the  Highest, — a  dominion  to  which  many  good 
men  cannot  submit  without  the  guilt  of  treason.  Because  she  opposes 
her  enormous  weight  to  those  aspirations  of  mankind  which  many 
good  men  believe  to  be  the  inspiration  of  God  and  the  leadings  of  His 
Providence. 

Why  may  we  not  look  for  a  union  of  the  various  Fkx>testant  sects 
on  the  platform  of  those  doctrines  wherein  they*  agree  ?  Because 
mere  dogmatic  union  is  of  the  head,  and  not  of  the  heart,  and  most 
be  as  powerless  for  good  and  as  powerful  for  evil  in  groups  of  churdi- 
es  as  in  a  single  church.  Because,  in  the  present  unsettledness  of 
theology,  such  a  union  would  be  insincere  and  transient ;  and  would 
sow  dragon's  teeth  for  the  future.  And  because  it  would  sadden  and 
shame  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  evangelical  party  to  put  ftuther 
bars  of  non-fellowship  between  themselves  and>  others  to  whom  God 
has  given  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  to  them. 

Does  Christianity,  then,  offer  no  rallying  point,  no  centre  of  union 
and  fraternity  for  good  men?  Yes :  in  ^^  Christ,  our  lift  /"  In  that 
pure  spiritual  and  inward  life  which  all  good  men  share,  which  was 
gloriously  manifest  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  which  no  more  ex- 
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hausted  itself  in  producing  *'  that  man  whom  God  ordained,"  and 
whose  face  faded  from  mortal  view  as  ours  must  fade,  than  the  snn 
exhausts  itself  in  producing  its  image  in  a  drop  of  dew.  There  is 
our  centre  of  union :  in  that  ever-repeated  gospel-call,  which  beckons 
all  souls  toward  each  other  bj  beckoning  them  towards  the  central 
light  of  Love.  Thus  are  we  made  nigh  to  Him  and  to  each  other  by 
that  ^^  blood  of  the  Lamb"  which  circulates  as  the  life-current  in  our 
hearts.  Nor  shall  these  Bible  metaphors, — these  once  bright  but 
now  obscured  figures  of  speech, — blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  dear 
thing  they  stand  for,  the  point  of  white  light  at  the  centre,  by  which 
the  Father  of  men  lightens  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  and 
which  is  Himself,  Immanuel,  God-with-us,  is  richly  shared  and 
'shown  by  non-professing  multitudes  who  call  it  by  no  such  name. 
They  may  not  speak  in  the  phrases  of  the  New  Testament  or  the 
Old,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  speak  not  in  Greek  or  Hebrew  ; 
but  the  Lord  knows  them  that  are  His,  and  we  must  know  them  by 
their  fruits.  **  Purified  humanity,"  ''obedience  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture," "  sweet  reasonableness,"  "  old  honesty,"  "  new  departure  ;"  to 
me  indeed  the  old  words  are  better  ;  but  what  matter  the  name  they 
give  it,  if  the  holy  fact  is  there  which  Paul  calls  ''  Christ  in  us,'' 
which  Channing  calls  ''  the  love  of  virtue,"  and  which  Jesus  calls 
*'Uie  eternal  life?" 

What  hinders  men  from  rushing  to  this  joyful  recognition  of  the 
Fatherhood  and  the  Brotherhood  ?  The  beast  and  the  false  prophet  I 
The  earthly  and  sensual  elements  which  we  let  smother  the  holy  fire 
within, — they  are  the  beast.  The  misguiding  teachings,  principles, 
theories  and  prejudices  which  deny  or  distort  the  truth  which  might 
make  us  free  and  glad, — they  are  the  false  prophet.  If  we  put  some- 
thing else  in  the  place  of  the  divine  message, — if  we  obscure  the  light 
by  bringing  the  opaque  body  of  ''  the  church,"  or  the  opaque  body  of 
a  theological  system  between  the  soul  and  the  sun, — if  we  hide  men 
from  each  other  by  magnifying  their  intellectual  difierences  and  diffus- 
ing hate  and  distrust,  instead  of  heavenly  charity, — ^if  we  make  any- 
thing else  than  righteousness  the  supreme  excellence  and  glory  of 
human  life, — ^we  are  the  false  prophet,  and  doing  the  devil's  own 
work,  every  one  of  us ! 

And  is  freedom  ofR^red  as  a  sovereign  panacea  for  all  these  disor- 
ders of  the  church  and  of  the  soul?  No :  not  any  more  than  air  is 
offered  in  place  of  life ;  but  there  can  be  no  remedy  of  which  freedom 
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is  not  a  condition,  any  more  than  we  can  breathe  without  air.  In 
boldness  of  reverent  faith,  one  may  say,  the  freedom  of  God  to  do 
His  own  work  requires  also  the  freedom  of  man  to  work  with  Him. 
I  have  no  faith  in  freedom,  nor  in  organization,  nor  in  scholarship, 
nor  in  any  other  means,  or  conditions  ;  except  as  a  soldier  may  hare 
faith  in  powder  and  ball  and  gun.  There  is  the  enemy :  here  is  the 
ammunition  :  what  will  he  do  with  it?  That  depends  on  hb  bravery, 
on  his  skill ;  and  it  depends  on  which  side  his  heart  fights  for. 

XI.  I  believe  the  "power  which  mak^s  for  righteousness "  is  set 
on  accomplishing  that  purification  and  perfection  of  humanity  which 
the  old  prophets  foretold  ;  and  that  this  power  works  in  and  through 
humanity  itself,  as  the  New  Testament  proclaims.  To  this  end,  and 
through  rational  freedom,  there  must  grow  a  church  so  brave  in  its 
faith  and  so  broad  in  its  fellowship  that  any  and  every  man  who  is 
or  strives  to  be  good  and  true,  can  find  a  home  in  it :  not  because  the 
majority  "generously  concede  it,"  not  as  a  matter  of  toleration  or  suf- 
ferance, but  as  a  matter  of  course, — ^as  an  unquestioned  right  and 
an  overflowing  welcome,  and  because  he  belongs  there,  as  a  child  be- 
longs in  his  father's  house,  or  as  a  loyal  citizen  belongs  to  the  repub- 
lic. A  church  which  not  only  dares  but  rejoices  to  receive  all  who 
come,  and  which  has  in  its  heart  and  clear  out  to  its  finger-ends  a 
divine  passion,  like  that  which  swept  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  for  drawing 
all  men  by  the  powers  of  faith  and  love. 

Woe  to  the  church  which  forgets  the  proclamation  of  the  "  good 
news  of  God  "  in  a  narrow  zeal  for  itself,  or  a  finical  fondness  for  fine 
definitions  and  distinctions  of  words, — for  the  letter  which  kills! 
Woe  to  the  church  which  gives  or  takes  any  such  interpretation  oj 
Christianity,  or  of  religion,  as  must  leave  out  any  whom  He  takes 
in  !  Better  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  its  neck,  and  that  it 
be  cast  into  the  depth  of  the  sea,  than  that  it  thus  ofiend  one  of  His 
little  ones. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  all  well  enough  so  far  as  it  calls  for  a  feel- 
ing of  respect  toward  all  good  men  ;  but  that  when  it  comes  to  church 
organization  and  work,  "  practical  "  men  see  the  necessity  of  drawing 
some  lines.  Granted  ;  but  what  lines  ?  and  drawn  by  what  authori- 
ty ?  I  deny  the  right,  and  challenge  proof  of  it,  to  set  up  or  build 
up  any  church  organization  on  a  spiritual  ground-plan  so  narrow  that 
it  will  not  be  roomy  enough  to  take  in  any  child  of  God  who  may 
seek  or  need  its  accommodation,  or  as  shall  give  him  to  understand 
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that  he  is  not  wanted.  Such  a  church  may  be  of  priestly  architec- 
ture ;  but  it  rests  not  on  the  large  foundation  of  apostles  and  prophets  ; 
nor  has  it  Jesus  Christ  for  its  chief  corner-stone  ;  nor  is  it  kept  in  the 
hospitality  of  the  gospel. 

If,  as  we  claim,  Christianity,  justly  interpreted,  takes  up  unto 
itself  all  that  is  good  and  true,  both  old  and  new,  then  Christian 
teachers  and  churches  must  proclaim  a  fellowship  of  all  men  who  are 
good  and  true,  and  open  every  avenue  for  their  mutual  approach  and 
better  acquaintance. 

This  is  not  confounding  things  that  differ ;  it  is  simply  the  rational 
generalization  which  groups  together  things  which  are  fundamentally 
alike.  If  Fichte  has  a  right  to  say,  *'No  honest  mind  is  without 
communion  with  God,"  then  I  have  a  right  to  say  that  whatever  in- 
terrupts or  forbids  the  intercourse  of  honest  minds  is  so  far  a  quench- 
ing of  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Heaven  knows  we  have 
all  too  much  of  this  through  the  infirmities  and  limitations  of  human 
nature  ;  but  to  organize  it  into  a  working  power,  to  make  it  a  part  of 
religion,  is  to  baptize  a  blasphemy  ! 

May  it  not  be  that  "  blindness  in  part"  has  happened  to  Christians, 
as  well  as  to  Israelites?  But  ''  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead."  So 
fast  as  we  may, — ^if  not  to-day,  then  to-morrow, — so  fast  and  far  as 
the  light  shows  the  road,  let  us  travel  toward  the  open  and  declared 
union  in  spirit  and  in  work  of  all  good  men,  so  that  our  fellowship- 
register  may  be  a  true  transcript  of  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  As  for 
ourselves,  we  shall  find  new  honor  in  the  name  Unitarian  when  our 
faith  in  the  unity  of  God  turns  to  faith  in  the  unity  of  His  household. 

Let  us  dismiss,  as  an  ugly  and  injurious  fiction,  the  supposed  neces- 
sity of  any  other  agreement  than  the  vital  one, — the  common  life  of 
God  in  the  soul,  as  shown  by  loyalty  to  the  law  of  righteousness.  As 
to  the  formulation  of  opinions,  we  can  all  help  and  be  helped ;  but 
God  has  made  every  man  a  committee  of  one  to  settle  the  credo  for 
himself,  and  he  cannot  assume  to  transfer  that  responsibility  without 
remaining  a  child,  or  becoming  a  slave,  or  a  fool.  Every  attempt  of 
the  church  to  take  this  work  off  our  hands  only  leads  to  more  mischief 
and  sin*.  Why  must  we  repeat  forever  the  folly  of  our  fathers? 
"  Have  we  suffered  so  many  things  in  vain? — if  it  be  yet  in  vain." 

XII.  When  Protestant  freemen  ask  with  a  sigh  if  we  shall  ever 
reach  anything  like  the  repose  of  those  great  populations  which  the 
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Romish  Church  has  gathered  to  her  capacious  bosom,  one  wouders 
how  loDg  the  illusion  would  last,  were  thej  to  look  closely  at  the  con- 
dition of  Italy,  or  Spain,  or  France,  or  Spanish  America,  and  reckon 
at  what  moral  outlay  this  repose  is  purchased. 

Will  freedom  ever  bring  us  to  anything  like  the  '^  gentle-speaking 
wisdom  "  of  the  English  church  ?  Alas  !  that  church  is  to-day  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  examples  in  existence  of  the  corrupting  and  par- 
alyzing effect  of  a  completely  equipped  ecclesiasticism,  allied  with 
civil  power,  and  begirt  with  worldly  advantages.  Her  failing  power 
for  good,  and  her  helplessness  to  arrest  her  own  decline,  are  clearly 
traceable  to  those  very  conditions  which  violate  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple. 

Nor  can  any  of  the  great  and  venerable  churches  of  Europe  show 
to-day  a  more  loyal  constituency, — ^Irish  Catholics  excepted, — than 
gather  around  the  voluntary  churches  of  the  United  States,  Orthodox 
or  Liberal.  There  is  Catholic  authority  for  saying  that  the  great 
middle  class  in  France  is  indifferent  to  the  church ;  that  there  have 
been  times  when,  in  the  Catholic  parts  of  Germany,  only  a  few  women 
and  children  joined  in  the  public  processions ;  and  the  moral  torpor 
and  uselessness  of  a  large  portion  of  the  priesthood  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean lands  is  well  known. 

It  is  chiefly  in  our  own  country,  where  Romanism  is  struggling  for 
supremacy  over  free  institutions,  that  she  is  doing  anything  noticeable 
for  the  education  of  her  own  children.  In  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica, where  her  sway  has  been  complete  almost  from  the  days  of  Cortec 
and  Fizarro,  she  leaves  the  people  in  dense  ignorance ;  and  when 
Victor  Emmanuel  came  to  the  throne  of  United  Italy,  where  the 
papacy  has  been  master  of  the  situation  for  a  thousand  years,  his 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  found  that  of  22,000,000  subjects, 
17,000,000,  counting  the  children,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

It  is  time  to  stop  our  cowardly  snivelling  and  ungrateful  way  of 
disparaging  the  good  gift  of  God  to  the  American  churches  and  peo- 
ple. ^^  Liberty  or  death"  is  the  alternation  for  true  religion  as  for 
patriotism.  Through  all  disorders  and  disasters,  we  are  working  out 
the  grandest  result  the  ages  have  yet  seen,  in  a  civilization  which  puts 
the  millions  in  possession  of  advantages  which,  in  the  old  world,  are 
the  heritage  of  a  favored  few.  ^'  A  free  church  in  a  free  State  **  is  one 
condition,  and  the  most  important,  of  the  success  of  this  magnificent 
experiment. 
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Win  not  Protestants  open  tbeir  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  are  play- 
ing into  the  hand  of  the  enemy*,  so  far  as  they  work  for  any  narrow- 
er result  than  the  union  of  all  classes  of  good  men,  regardless  of 
sectarian  organizations?  How  shall  there  be  good  gOTernment 
in  town  or  nation, — how  shall  there  be  general  education  through 
public  schools, — how  shall  there  be  healthy  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  morality  and  improvement, — how  shall  there  long  be  any  interest 
or  confidence  in  popular  institutions,  impartial  liberty,  and  impartial 
law, — if  the  religion  of  the  land  does  not  fuse  all  classes  of  citizens 
with  the  inspiration  of  common  principles  and  a  common  cause? 

E  Plurihus  Unum  I  Not  forty  millions,  but  one  million-celled 
heart,  beating  full  generous  strokes  of  continental  life :  that  is  the 
American  ideal  and  the  American  necessity.  A  deadly  blow  at  pub- 
lic liberty, — at  their  own  liberty  in  the  end, — ^is  unwittingly  dealt  by 
those  churches  which  seek  to  isolate  themselves  and  their  children  by 
multiplying  denominational  schools,  and  by  making  distrust  and  preju- 
dice a  part  of  education.  One  bishop  calls  on  his  churches  for 
money  to  build  a  separate  hoBpital^  that  their  sick  poor  may  not  be 
perverted  by  contact  with  the  ministers  and  influences  of  other  sects. 
Some  denominations  legislate  against  intermarriage  ;  and  much  pains 
is  taken  to  prevent  the  reading  of  literature  which  "  differs  from  our 
doctrine,''  so  that  even  thought  may  be  made  puny  and  scrofulous  by 
*'  breeding  in  and  in." 

Happily,  we  can  afford  to  laugh  at  this  pettiness.  The  young  folks 
^*  marry  out  of  meeting,"  and  take  the  risks  of  being  disowned ;  the 
condemnation  of  a  book  as  ^'  unsound,"  only  inclines  people  to  read 
and  judge  for  themselves  ;  and  no  amount  of  "  watch  and  care"  can 
keep  the  members  of  any  church  from  finding  out,  in  the  intercourse 
of  society,  of  business,  and  of  politics,  that  ^*  there  are  other  people 
outside  who  are  just  as  good  as  we." 

If  the  exclusive  policy  could  be  carried  out  as  some  wish, — ^if  each 
sect  were  to  be  a  close  corporation,  monopolizing  the  love  and  loyalty 
of  its  members,  limiting  sympathy  to  itself,  and  building  high  walls 
of  non-intercourse  on  every  side, — public  liberty  and  general  welfare 
would  soon  cease  to  be  matters  of  common  concern.  Under  ecclesi- 
astical pressure  and  manipulation,  we  should  all  be  absorbed  by  the 
ideas  and  activities  of  our  separate  churches  ;  and,  in  a  few  genera- 
tions, America  would  be  peopled  by  religious  tribes  as  unlike  and 
indifferent  to  each  olher  as  muskrats,  raccoons,  squirrels,  and  wood- 
chucks. 
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Thanks  to  the  free  system,  we  not  onlj  have  a  movement  of  mind 
within  each  sect,  but  there  is  ever-incf easing  intercourse,  conciliation, 
and  intelligent  practical  co-operation  between  all  these  mottled  throngs, 
which  make  up  our  composite  nation.  If  there  is  any  security  against 
the  unrepublican  power  and  purpose  of  Romanism,  or  against  the 
violence  of  contending  parties  and  sections,  it  is  in  the  knitting  of  all 
our  diverse  strands  of  population  into  a  fraternal  unity.  Thus,  by 
large  friendliness  and  intelligence,  must  freedom  continually  prepare 
free  citizens  to  live  together  in  a  free  state. 

This  gradual  lowering,  and  perhaps  ultimate  disappearance,  of  all 
barriers  between  the  church  and  the  world,  seems  also  a  part  of  the 
perfect  Providence.  Once  whole  nations  were  "bom  in  a  day," — 
baptized  and  driven  into  the  church  by  kings  and  priests,  at  the  point 
of  the  sword.  Lineal  and  puny  descendants  of  that  mother  of  har- 
lots, the  lust  of  dominion  over  bodies  and  souls,  are  all  the  harsh 
forms  of  terrorism,  craft,  and  external  authority,  which  seek  to  con- 
strain men  to  religion,  rather  than  to  win  them  to  it.  But  a  better 
spirit  is  all  abroad.  The  churc|ies  spread  arms  of  invitation  and 
welcome.  Now  begins  a  free  movement  of  mankind,  unawed  by 
threats,  towards  the  manifestly  true,  and  beautiful,  and  good.  Inside 
and  outside  of  all  church  palings,  works  the  busy  grace  which  brings 
salvation.  Mr.  Hale's  saying,  that  more  of  the  active  religion  of  our 
times  finds  expression  outside  of  church  organizations  than  within, 
seems  like  a  hint  that  the  true  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 
must  soon  be  joyfully  allowed  to  include  these  non-professing  multi- 
tudes whose  honest  doubts  and  hatred  of  shams  testify  to  our  mistakes 
of  policy  and  polity. 

The  churches  can  show  no  marked  difference  of  character  between 
their  numbers  and  the  better  part  of  the  outside  world  ;  nor  would  it 
be  easy  to  say  that  they  have  a  more  real  faith,  if  "  faith  without 
works  is  dead."  But  let  us  give  glory  to  God  :  for  if  the  world,  or 
any  part  of  it,  has  grown  better,  must  it  not  be  because  '^  He  is  good 
to  all,  and  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works"  ?  There  can 
be  but  one  kind  of  virtue ;  and  His  life  is  in  it.  '*  Other  sheep  I 
have  which  are  not  of  this  fold,"  says  Jesus ;  "  them  also  I  most 
bring ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."  Even  so, 
blessed  and  loving  One,  still  travailing  in  the  greatness  of  humility  to 
win  thine  own  ;  come  and  "  bring  them,"  though  they  know  not  their 
shepherd  nor  his  name.     "  Bring  them,"  and  bripg  us  also,  who  may 
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Still  be  wandering  farther  from  the  true  fold  than  we  think.  For 
surelj  any  affectation  of  a  virtue  superior  to  that  of  the  world,  if  it 
do  not  appear  in  the  fruits,  is  only  so  much  added  impurity  and  false- 
ness. Thanks  to  the  mercy  which,  coming  with  freedom,  has  not 
only  saved  us  from  the  idolatry  of  institutions,  but  has  saved  us  also 
from  the  sin  of  scorn  towards  "  them  who  are  without." 

Brethren,  is  it  cause  for  misgiving  and  regret,  or  for  humble  confi- 
dence and  gratitude,  that  we  find  the  Unitarian  body  committed  by  its 
history  and  its  dominant  convictions  and  tendencies  to  the  practice  and 
championship  of  liberty  as  the  law  of  spiritual  life  ?  Can  we  regret 
anything,  save  the  flaws  in  our  armor,  and  our  own  low  tone  of  in- 
spiration and  enthusiasm?  However  weak  our  hands  or  our  hearts, 
our  position  is  assigned  us,  our  duty  is  clear. 

'*  He  hath  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat : 
IJe  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  Judgment-seat; 
Be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him ;  be  Jubilant,  my  feet!" 

[The  entire  essay  of  Mr.  Ames  is  here  giren,  althoagh  lees  than  one-half  of  it  was  read  to 
the  Conference.] 
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THE  CAUSES  OF  CRIME. 

BY  REV.    AUG.    WPODBUBY. 

The  subject  referred  to  this  Committee, — "  The  Causes  of  Crime 
and  the  Punishment  of  Criminals," — ^is  very  complex  and  difficult. 
It  is  interwoven  with  questions  of  moral  and  intellectual  education  ; 
with  the  manifold  interests  of  society ;  with  systems  of  legislation ; 
with  methods  of  philanthropy  ;  with  the  truths  of  religion.  Crime  is 
accepted,  not  as  an  offence  against  a  single  individual  only,  but  also 
as  an  injury  to  society.  There  are  offences  against  the  sovereignty  of 
the  State,  as  treason,  the  assumption  of  authority  by  force,  or  an 
illegal  or  pretended  election,  and  the  like.  There  are  offences  against 
public  justice, — as  perjury,  the  false  administration  of  oaths,  the  im- 
personation of  a  court  of  justice  without  authority,  the  rescue  of 
prisoners  or  persons  held  in  custody,  or  assisting  them  to  escape,  the 
obstruction  of  the  administration  of  justice.  There  are  offences 
against  the  person, — as  murder,  assault,  abduction  ;  offences  against 
the  public  peace  and  property, — ^as  rioting ;  and  against  private  prop- 
ty, — as  burglary,  larceny,  robbery,  embezzlement,  and  fraud  ;  offences 
against  chastity,  morality,  and  decency ;  against  the  public  health ; 
against  public  policy,  like  gambling,  lotteries,  betting ;  offences  like 
fcMTging,  counterfeiting,  passing  counterfeit  money,  knowing  it  to  be 
such  ;  and  many  others,  which  are  spread  upon  our  statute  books. 

We  can  readily  understand  that  when  a  man  commits  an  offence 
against  the  public  peace  and  property,  or  when  he  counterfeits  money, 
or  passes  a  fraudulent  currency,  the  entire  community  is  interested  in 
putting  him  under  restraint ;  or  when  an  officer  of  a  bank  commits  a 
fraud,  it  is  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  public,  or  at  least  that 
part  of  the  public  which  will  be  likely  to  deal  with  such  bank,  or 
with  any  bank,  to  place  him  where  he  will  have  no  opportunity 
of  injuring  the  public.  But  if  I  am  assaulted  on  the  highway 
and  robbed,  or  my  house  is  entered  and  my  property  stolen,  or  if  I 
am  murdered,  even,  the  offence  is  personal.  I  am  the  injured  party. 
What  interest  has  the  public  in  my  personal  affairs?  Why,  also, 
should  the  public  take  cognizance  of  those  offences  against  chastity. 
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morality,  and  dec^cj,  which  are  altogether  hidden  from  the  public 
eye,  and  over  which  some  persons  vainly  attempt  to  draw  a  veil  of 
secrecy  ?  The  reason  is  this, — it  is  almost  needless  to  state  it, — ^be- 
cause each  person  is  a  member  of  an  association  which  is  bound  to- 
gether by  ties,  which,  like  the  meshes  of  a  great  net,  are  intertwined 
and  commingled  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  an  injury  to  one  part  an 
injury  to  all.  If  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it. 
The  New  Testament  is  the  text-book  of  the  philosophy  of  modem 
society.  Thus  it  happens  that  offences,  which  at  first  sight  seem 
purely  personal,  are  really  offences  against  the  public,  and  he  that  is 
concerned  in  shielding  an  offence  of  this  kind  is  actually  aiding  in  an 
offence  against  society.  If  I  am  robbed  with  impunity,  my  neigh- 
bor is  put  in  danger.  Not  only  do  I  lose  my  property,  but  I  also  put 
my  neighbor's  property  at  risk.  The  same  result  proceeds  from  the 
compounding  of  a  felony.  Forgiveness  of  injuries  is  a  Christian 
virtue.  If  a  man  takes  my  coat,  let  him  have  my  cloak,  also.  Cer- 
tainly, if  only  my  own  property  were  the  matter  in  question.  But  I 
have  no  right  to  encourage  the  wrong-doer  to  despoil  another's  goods. 
And  so,  if  I  let  him  take  both  my  coat  and  cloak,  there  is  a  subse- 
quent duty  which  I  have  to  perform,  namely,  to  put  the  law  upon  his 
track,  to  take  him,  if  possible,  and  not  compel  a  restitution,  for  the 
law  does  not  always  accomplish  that,  but  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
wrong-doing  against  the  interest  of  other  persons.  The  modem 
method,  in  case  of  a  bank  robbery,  is  to  compound  with  the  robbers, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  restitution, — in  part,  at  least, — and  to  let 
the  offenders  go  free. 

*'  May  one  be  pardoned,  and  retain  the  offenoe? 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  Justice; 
And  oft  His  seen  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law." 

The  object  of  the  law  is  not  to  make  restitution,  but  to  punish  the 
offence,  and  that  too  not  so  much  in  the  interest  of  the  individual 
wronged,  as  in  the  interest  of  society  and  for  the  peace  of  the  State, — 
in  the  highest  interest  of  the  eternal  justice.  The  law,  therefore, 
brands  these  offences  as  crimes,  because  society  suffers  as  well  as  the 
individual,  and  society  must  be  protected.  The  law  affixes  a  penalty 
to  the  conmoiission  of  these  offences,  for,  without  a  penalty,  the  law  is 
inoperative.     The  law  cannot  restore  the  life  of  a  murdered  man.     It 
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cannot  aiford  comfort  to  the  hearts  of  those  wht)  have  been  be- 
reaved by  the  murderer's  blow.  It  cannot  give  the  father  back  to  the 
children,  or  return  the  husband  to  the  stricken  and  lonely  wife.  But 
it  can  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  crime,  by  taking  the  offender  and 
shutting  him  for  life  in  prison,  or  by  taking  his  own  life,  and  putting 
him  wholly  beyond  the  possibility  of  again  attempting  the  offence. 
The  law  is  not  concerned  with  questions  of  humanity  altogether,  if  at 
all.  But  it  attempts  to  administer  justice.  Its  powers  are  invoked 
and  exercised  by  society,  for  its  protection.  Not  one  life,  or  the  hap- 
piness of  a  single  person  is  at  stake,  but  the  life  and  welfare  of  socie- 
ty itself.  And  whatever  is  demanded  for  the  security  of  that  life, 
and  the  promotion  of  that  welfare,  the  law,  the  instrument  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  State,  must  supply. 

Unhappily  there  is  a  class  of  persons  who  regard  themselves  as^in 
a  measure  exempt  from  obedience  to  the  laws.  They  are  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  hostile  to  society.  They  live  in  disregard  of  the  pro- 
visions which  are  made  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  communi- 
ty. They  have  their  hand  against  every  man  whom  they  dare  to  in- 
jure, and  they  soon  come  to  feel  that  every  man's  hand  is  against 
them.  They  are  conscious  of  being  the  objects  of  suspicion  to  the 
constituted  authorities,  and  they  consequently  live  in  a  state  of  sup- 
pressed or  open  warfare  with  society  and  its  protectors.  They  are 
the  criminal  population, — in  our  country  not  far  from  100,000, — and 
they  are  a  source  of  vast  expense  and  of  infinite  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance. For  them,  in  part  at  least,  legislatures  meet,  prisons  are 
built,  courts  are  organized,  police  arrangements  perfected,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  justice  prepared,  and  all  its  machinery  put  in  motion. 
How  to  manage  them,  how  to  hold  them  in  check,  how  to  prevent 
their  following  their  vocation,  how  to  treat  them  after  they  have  com- 
mitted their  crimes, — are  now  among  the  vexed  and  vexing  questions 
of  our  civilization.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  they  are  a  very 
important  part  of  society.  The  treatment  of  the  criminal  class  is  a 
subject  which  may  well  engage  the  attention  of  the  best  minds  among 
us.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  not  had  a  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  management  of  these  people,  and  in  free  and  unre- 
strained intercourse  with  them,  to  understand  or  at  all  to  appreciate 
the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  solution  of  this  problem  of  our  social 
life.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  theorizing,  or  for  the  exercise  of  sympa- 
thy merely,  or  for  sentimental  and  emotional  indulgence.     Theory 
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fails.  Sympathy  for  the  criminal  may  be  indulged  to  the  great  wrong 
of  the  persons  whom  he  has  injured,  and  a  neglect  of  the  demands  of 
justice.  A  prison  is  almost  the  last  place  for  the  exercise  of  emotion. 
And  yet  the  criminal  is  a  man  still,  with  human  feelings,  with  a  hu- 
man will,  with  human  weaknesses,  with  a  human  soul  to  be  saved, 
which  is  worth  the  saving.  The  quesUon  is  one  both  of  principles 
and  methods.  Which  is  the  right  way?  Which  is  the  just,  the  most 
effectual  way  ?  Are  we  simply  to  prevent  crime  by  the  restraint  of 
the  criminal,  or  by  summarily  putting  him  out  of  the  way  ?  Or  are 
we  to  go  farther  and  do  what  we  can  to  reform  him,  to  return  him  to 
society,  a  better  man,  a  peaceable,  law-abiding  citizen,  saving  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  protecting  society,  by  turning  its  causes  of  dan- 
ger into  useful  instruments  for  its  well-being?  as  the  mountain  torrent 
is, restrained  in  its  course  and  turned  into  peaceful  channels,  for  setting 
in  motion  the  wheeb  of  human  industry,  and  increasing  the  wealth 
and  comforts  of  States. 

Mr.  Henry  Mayhew,  the  author  of  several  books  dealing  with  the 
philanthropic  aspects  of  London  life,  divides  all  crimes,  and  conse- 
quently all  criminals,  into  two  different  classes,  the  habitual  and  the 
casual.  ^^  There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  people,*'  he  says,  *^  con- 
tinually offending  against  the  laws  of  society,  namely :  1.  Those  who 
indulge  in  dishonest  and  criminal  practices  as  a  regular  means  of  liv- 
ing. 2.  Those  who  are  dishonest  and  criminal  from  some  accidental 
cause."  I  am  inclined  to  add  a  third  class,  namely :  those  who  are 
not  so  much  actual  as  possible  criminals.  They  will  become  criminal 
or  otherwise,  according  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  their 
lives, — according  to  their  education.  They  are,  in  some  respects, 
like  the  wild  trees,  which  the  gardener  takes  into  his  nursery,  and 
prunes  and  grafts  with  good  scions,  and  which,  with  proper  treatment, 
may  be  made  to  bear  excellent  fruit.  If  left  in  their  wild  state,  they 
will  be  very  liable,  nay,  very  likely,  to  bear  such  fruit  as  will  be  in 
every  respect  bitter  and  corrupt.  If  taken  into  the  plantation,  and 
carefully  tended,  they  will  bear  good  fruit,  pleasing  to  the  eye,  good 
to  the  taste, — ^a  credit  to  themselves  and  those  who  have  faith  in  their 
capability  for  good  results. 

Of  course  these  classes  may  be  subdivided.  Even  habitual  crimi- 
nals are  of  different  grades,  both  according  to  capacity  and  disposi- 
tion. There  is  a  certain  genius  for  crime,  as  for  the  other  things  upon 
which   the  human  mind   works,  and  toward  which  its  attention  is 
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directed.  Is  it  possible  that  there  are  persons  bom  to  be  criminalsi 
as  others  are  bom  to  be  saints,  as  others  are  bom  to  be  poets  and 
artists?  Be  this  as  it  maj,  the*  history  of  crime  furnishes  instances 
of  leadership,  displaying  occasionally  a  marvellous  ability  in  making 
war  upon  society.  There  is  even  a  certain  kind  of  gradation  in  crime 
itself.  There  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  an  aristocracy  of 
crime.  Some  criminals  assume  to  be  of  a  higher  grade  than  others, 
and  the  lines  of  distinction  are  pretty  closely  drawn.  An  accomplish- 
ed burglar  looks  down  upon  a  sneak  thief,  and  will  not  acknowledge 
the  association.  He  is  willing  to  use  the  other  as  a  tool  or  instrament 
for  accomplishing  some  purpose  he  may  have  in  view.  But  having 
used  him,  he  repudiates  and  casts  him  aside.  The  expert  criminal 
stands  at  the  head,  and  the  line  runs  down,  as  I  have  suggested,  to 
its  lowest  memftier. 

The  more  brutal  members  of  this  class  are  those  who  commit 
murder  and  its  kindred  crimes,  either  through  revenge  or  cupidity. 
Murder,  pure  and  simple,  premeditated  murder,  is  rarely  the  result  of 
conspiracy.  It  is  usually  done  single-handed.  For  the  plan  of  mur- 
der is  too  dangerous  a  secret  to  be  shared  with  any,  but  the  most 
faithful  and  trustworthy  accomplices.  The  project  of  revenge,  or  of 
robbery  to  be  consummated  by  death,  is  carried  in  the  mind,  possibly 
for  months,  awaiting  its  opportunity.  Then,  at  the  favorable  mo- 
ment, the  blow  is  struck ;  the  crime  finds  its  victim.  In  cases  of 
conspiracy  for  murder,  there  is  always  the  risk  of  discovery,  and  so 
great  care  must  be  exercised,  both  to  allay  suspicion  and  to  cover  the 
tracks  of  the  crime  itself.  One  or  two  famous  cases, — ^like  the  Whits 
murder  at  Salem,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and  the  Clark  murder  at 
Worcester,  of  more  recent  occurrence, — now  come  to  mind.  It  is  a 
curious  and  significant  fact,  that  in  each  of  these  cases,  brothers,  or 
near  relatives,  should  have  been  engaged  in  the  bloody  deed.  There 
is  also  a  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the  last  mentioned  case,  aa 
showing  how  little  the  thought  of  the  character  of  the  punishment 
enters  into  the  calculation  when  the  crime  is  planned.  The  victim, 
Clark,  was  murdered  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  penalty  of  murder 
is  death  by  hanging.  The  murderers,  the  James  brothers,  lived  in 
Rhode  Island,  where  the  penalty  is  imprisonment  for  life.  Ample 
opportunities  were  given  them  for  committing  the  crime  in  Rhode 
Island,  as  Clark  was  frequently  an  that  State  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
business.     It  is  probable  that  the  criminals  knew  of  the  difference  in 
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the  character  of  the  punishment.  Yet  thej  doubtless  took  no  though]t 
of  the  matter.  The  one  purpose  of  revenge  absorbed  their  faculties, 
and  engrossed  their  mind,  and  they  sought  their  victim,  wher^  they 
could  gratify  their  passionate  hate.  The  penalties  of  the  law  are  not 
always  deterrents,  for  they  certainly  are  not  always  considered  by  the 
violators  of  the  law. 

To  this  class  also  belong  those  persons  who  commit  the  nameless . 
crimes  which  shock  and  outrage  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  to  whom 
nothing  is  safe  or  sacred,  who  destroy  the  life  of  the  spirit,  casting 
both  body  and  soul  into  hell.  These  are  the  persons  who  add  crime 
to  crime,  poisoning  the  sweetest  and  holiest  springs  of  life,  making 
the  innocent,  the  guiltless,  and  the  weak,  the  victims  of  beastly  selfish- 
ness and  lust.  There  is  a  depth  of  turpitude  into  which  a  man  or 
woman  sometimes  falls,  and  from  which  it  is  next  Uf  impossible  to 
extricate  the  character.  There  are  also  certain  cases  of  criminal 
action,  which  are  exceptional  in  their  nature,  like  those  combinations 
of  lawless  and  violent  men,  which  exist  in  some  sections  of  our  own 
land.  These  men  commit  crimes  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State,  in  their  deeds  of  wholesale  murder,  and  should  be  taught  that 
if  the  State,  in  its  magnanimity,  is  quick  to  forgive,  it  is  abo  swift 
and  sure  to  punish. 

The  second  class  of  crimiuals  is  composed  of  those  who  commit 
crime  from  some  accidental  cause.     They  have  not  the  criminal  dis- 
position, except  as  it  lies  latent  in  the  nature,  and  is  brought  out  by 
some  influence  which  for  the  time  is  all  powerful.     Many  crimes  of 
violence, — crimes  against  the  person, — are  conmiitted  in  a  moment  of 
frenzy  or  passion,  when  the  person  who  commits  the  offence  is  hurried 
away   by  an   ungovernable  temper,  or  by  that  peculiar  excitement 
which  intoxication  causes,  or  when  he  is  under  the  impulse  of  extreme 
provocation,  or  the  stimulation  of  the  worst  faculties  of  the  nature  by 
self-indulgence  and  vice.     We  have  also  to  consider  the  facts  of  insan 
ity,  the  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  brain.     If  recent  investi- 
gations are  correct,  the  formation,  quality,  and  character  of  the  brain 
have  much  to  do  with  crime,  and  an  accident  to  the  brain,  or  a  dis- 
ease among  its  tissues,  may  change  a  man  from  a  saint  to  a  criminal. 
Who  can  tell  but  that  some  crimes  are  committed  under  the  impulse 
of  some  momentary  excitement  or  derangement  of  the  brain,  which 
is  induced  by  an  accidental  cause  or  occurrence,  and  which  passes  off 
as  quickly  as  it  came,  leaving  the  offender  the  victim  of  a  life-lox^, 
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unavailing,  torturing  remorse?  These,  however,  if  they  exist  at  all, 
are  exceptional  cases.  In  general,  these  casual  criminals,  as  Mr. 
Mayhew  calls  them,  fall  into  crime  through  their  own  want  of  self- 
coDtrol, — through  weakness  of  character,  induced  by  a  lack  of  moral 
and  religious  principle.  When  a  man  allows  himself  to  be  mastered 
by  his  appetite,  or  his  lust,  enters  voluntarily  into  evil  associations, 
gives  up  his  manhood  for  the  gratification  of  his  desires,  permits 
cupidity,  a  greed  for  gain,  and  a  selfish  sordidness  to  overcome  bis 
sense  of  honor,  his  regard  for  honesty,  and  his  love  of  truth,  the  de- 
scent into  crime  is  easy.  There  are,  in  every  town  and  village  in  the 
land,  in  every  community,  young  men  and  women,  of  idle,  vicious, 
vagrant  habits  or  dispositions,  who,  if  not  checked,  restrained,  or 
turned  aside^  will  surely  become  inmates  of  the  jail  and  prison « 
They  are  drifting  in  the  current  which  is  running  in  the  direction  of 
crime.  They  can  be  saved,  if  some  means  can  be  found  for  strength- 
ening their  character,  if  they  can  be  taken  out  from  the  influences 
which  surround  them,  and  put  into  a  better  course  and  under  better 
training.  They  are  pupils  in  crime,  sometimes  taken  in  hand  by 
older  and  more  expert  criminals, — taught-  to  believe  that  a  livelihood 
can  be  obtained  without  labor,  persons  without  a  trade  or  settled 
occupation, — ^those  in  whom  crime  is  developed  by  idleness,  ignorance, 
and  intemperance.  Their  primary  fault  is,  as  1  have  said,  their 
weakness  of  character,  and  the  remedy  to  be  applied  to  them  must  be 
some  influence  which  will  re-enforce  them  and  help  them  to  become 
upright  and  strong. 

The  possible  criminals  are  found  mostly  among  the  young, — the 
children  of  both  sexes, — who  are  growing  up  in  neglect,  poverty,  ig- 
norance, without  homes,  finding  a  precarious  living  by  begging,  petty 
thieving,  and  the  like.  They  are  en  the  high  road  to  crime  of  various 
kinds,  according  to  their  courage,  dexterity,  and  address.  Vagrancy, 
according  to  the  most  available  and  trustworthy  testimony,  is  the 
nursery  of  crime.  What  will  become  of  these  children?  is  the  ques- 
tion which  Christian  men  and  women  should  ask  themselves.  What 
is  to  be  done  for  their  salvation?  Some  of  them  undoubtedly  will 
work  themselves  free  from  the  contaminating  influences  which  sur- 
round their  early  life,  and  grow  up  to  be  honest,  respectable,  trust- 
worthy. Some  will  be  brought  into  the  reformatories.  Many  will 
die  in  childhood  and  early  youth.  Of  the  rest,  the  brightest  and 
most  skillful  will  become  habitual  criminals.     The  others  will  become 
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the  victims  of  their  own  sin  or  weakness.  This  whole  question  of 
reformatories  and  their  results  cannot  be  discussed  here.  It  deserves 
a  separate  consideration.  There  is  very  much  yet  to  learn  about  the 
proper  method  of  conducting  these  institutions,  and  the  committee 
can  barely  allude  to  the  matter  in  this  cursory  way,  at  present,  as  a 
part  of  the  great  system  of  prison  discipline,  to  which  the  attention  of 
our  best  minds  is  becoming  more  and  more  directed. 

This  rapid  glance  at  the  different  classes  of  criminals  may  give  as 
a  hint  toward  the  ascertainment  of  the  causes  of  crime.  These  are : 
1.  The  crimiual  disposition.  2.  A  species  of  moral  disease.  3.  A 
transmitted  or  inherited  defect  of  character,  or  evil  trait.  4.  Fbysi* 
cal  malformation.  The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  this  pa- 
per has  been  prepared,  compels  us  to  take  but  a  very  brief  glance  at 
them. 

The  criminal  disposition  makes  the  habitual  criminal.  It  makes 
the  incorrigible  criminal.  It  may  be  considered  as  lying  latent  within 
the  character,  but  it  sometimes  exists  in  such  predominating  fulness 
as  to  become  prominent  and  conspicuous  at  a  very  early  stage.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  be  kept  under  by  dint  of  hard  struggle, — the  world  never 
knowing  what  may  be  resisted  in  the  effort.  It  may  be  overcome  by 
the  power  of  moral  and  religious  principle.  Happily,  it  is  not  the 
prevailing  disposition.  The  number  of  incorrigible  criminals  is  for- 
tunately small.  It  has  been  computed  that  about  four  or  five  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  our  prisons  is  beyond  correction.  Mr.  Brunn, 
Inspector  General  of  the  prisons  of  Denmark,  who  has  made  a  very 
careful  examination  and  classification,  gives  that  number  as  the  result 
of  his  researches.  These,  he  says,  go  out  of  prison  ^*  base,  sordid, 
thoroughly  corrupted,"  and  "  possessed  of  a  visibly  bad  will."  Other 
authorities  give  a  smaller  proportion.  In  the  course  of  an  acquaintance 
with  this  class,  extending  over  several  years,  and  coming  in  contact 
with  probably  eight  or  ten  thousand  cases,  I  have  known  but  two  or  three. 

We  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  believe  that  any  human  being  is  abso- 
lutely beyond  the  reach  of  kindly,  human.  Christian  influence  and 
sympathy.  Yet  a  careful  consideration  of  facts,  and  a  more  or  less 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the  criminal  class,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  thattthe  chances  for  the  reformation  of  those  who  have 
adopted  crime  as  an  occupation,  and  in  whom  the  criminal  disposition 
prevails  and  predominates,  are. small, — in  this  life,  at  least.  What 
may  be  done  in  the  life  to  come  is  a  matter  of  hope.  The  rebeUions 
heart  can  be  soflened  into  penitence  and  submission :    that  we  know. 
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The  depths  of  the  divine  pitj  are  infinite  ;  that  we  may  well  believe. 
We  would,  meanwhile,  resist  no  effort,  and  cease  no  prayer  or  labor, 
hoping  that  some  good  seed  may  germinate  and  grow  to  good  resiilta. 

This  criminal  disposition,  then,  is  sometimes  apparently  ineradica- 
ble. The  most  carefully  nurtured  child  may  grow  up  to  be  a  vicious 
man,  a  vile  woman.  Good  influences  and  instructions  seem  to  be  of 
no  avail.  A  course  of  crime  may  even  be  preferred,  when  other  av- 
enues to  success,  reputation,  and  wealth,  are  opened.  Ruloff,  whose 
case  occupied  the  Attention  of  the  public  a  few  years  ago,  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  this.  A  man  of  fine  address,  of  good  family, 
of  excellent  culture,  of  versatile  talent,  of  good  manners,  it  would 
seem  as  though  he  would  have  sought  and  found  in  an  honorable  profes- 
sional life  a  successful  career.  He  was,  in  reality,  the  leader  of  a 
gang  of  burglars,  finally  added  murder  to  his  other  crimes,  and  died 
upon  the  gallows.  There  are  one  or  two  instances  within  our  person- 
al knowledge,  of  men  of  good  ability  and  good  family,  choosing  crime 
as  their  life's  calling,  and  while  acknowledging  their  folly,  still  adher- 
ing to  the  course  they  had  selected.  The  fact,  therefore,  of  a  crimi- 
nal disposition,  seems  to  be  fully  established. 

2.  A  disease.  We  may  call  it  moral,  because,  in  our  comparative 
ignorance  of  the  connection  between  body  and  mind,  we  have  no  oth- 
er term.  Some  of  the  most  fearful  crimes  proceed  from  this,  as  their 
source.  They  are  committed  with  a  revolting  cruelty,  and  seem  to  be 
inhuman.  The  man,  Evans,  executed  in  New  Hampshire  not  long 
ago ;  the  boy,  Pomeroy,  who  is  now  in  custody  in  Massachusetts,  may 
both  be  considered  subject-s  of  a  certain  kind  of  mania  for  wicked- 
ness. Dr.  Despine,  of  Marseilles,  in  his  book  on  ^^  Psychologic  Natu- 
relle,"  boldly  takes  the  ground  that  there  are  some  criminals  who  are 
deprived  of  a  moral  sense.  He  cites  instances  of  crimes-  which  seem 
explicable  by  no  other  theory.  They  are  committed  deliberately, 
stolidly,  and  without  a  sign  of  compunction.  Infanticide,  among 
others,  he  looks  upon  in  this  light.  Even  the  maternal  instinct  is 
powerless  in  the  presence  of  the  inclination  to  take  the  life  of  the  child 
of  shame,  or  the  child  of  poverty.  Womeu  forget  their  na'ure,  and 
will  even  evince  less  shame  than  men,  taking  a  more  active  part  in 
such  monstrous  acts.  "An  active  perversity  and  a  complete  moral 
insensibility,"  says  the  learned  author,  whose  studies  in  this  direction 
are  apparently  careful  and  thorough  : — this  is  the  explanation  which  he 
gives  for  such  deeds  of  "  moral  folly." 
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8.  An  iuberited  property.  Is  the  criminal  disposition  transmitted? 
Can  it  be  cleared?  There  is  a  certain  taint  in  the  blood,  which,  like 
insanity,  may  disappear /or  a  generation  or  two,  and  then  bcome 
prominent,  to  the  disgrace,  pain,  and  shame  of  those  who  feel  its 
poisonous  influence.  We  are  not  disposed  to  take  the  ground  that  the 
children  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  a  father\s  gnilt,  or  that  the 
crime  of  an  ancestor  is  to  stain  a  long  line  of  descendants.  We  fully 
agree  that  '*  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither 
shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son.  The  righteousness  of 
the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  upon  him."  But  yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  is  visited  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
Moral  traits,  as  well  as  mental  characteristics,  and  physical  features, 
descend  from  father  to  son.  The  law  of  hereditary  transmission  may 
be  somewhat  obscure  in  its  opcratious,  but  it  seems  to  be  sure  in  its 
effects,  and  we  ourselves  may  have  cause  to  regret  an  ancestor's  weak- 
ness, or  to  glory  in  an  ancestor's  virtue. 

4.  Physical  malformation,  or  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  this 
part  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  necessity  of  regarding  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  physician,  or  a  man  of  science.  An  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion by  one  fully  competent  to  make  it,  from  such  a  point,  would 
be  invaluable  to  all  students  of  social  science.  Th  s  much  I  think  we 
may  safely  say :  that  there  is  a  mysterious  but  certain  sympathy  be- 
tween the  perverted  sensations  of  a  malformed,  injured 'or  deranged 
brain,  and  those  activities  of  the  mural  faculties  which  issue  forrh  in 
crime.  There  is  a  very  close  connection  between  the  body  and  the 
mind,  between  the  physical  and  the  moral  nature  of  man,  which,  in 
the  present  stage  of  scientific  inquiiy,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  under- 
stood at  all.  Where  the  physical  futictiojs  act  in  a  healthy  and  nor- 
mal manner,  where  the  brain  is  clear  and  strong,  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  are  in  a  good  state,  the  presumption  is  that  good  mental 
and  moral  results  will  be  produced.  To  be  sick  is  to  be  both  mi.'^era- 
ble  and  weak.  A  sound  body  is  needed  for  the  habitation  of  a  sound 
mind.  Where  the  brain  is  disordered,  depraved,  or  put  into  an  ab- 
normal condi.i6n  by  any  cause,  there  also  is  to  be  noticed  a  certain 
perversion  of  will,  conscience,  and  intellect.  But  what  is  the  precise 
conn  ction  between  the  two,  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  coincidetice 
merely,  proceeding  from  some  cause  still  more   deeply  seated,  and  as 
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yet  nndiscovered,  or  whether  the  two  are  connected  as  closely  as 
<»iuse  and  effect,  is  a  question  which  would  require  a  greater  amount 
of  study  than  we  are  now  able  to  give  to  it.  Even  men  of  science 
are  not  authorized  to  speak  dogmatically  upon  this  point,  until  more 
thorough  investigations  have  been  made,  and  more  correct  conclusions 
reached. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  his  recent  discourse  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion, upon  the  automatic  action  of  animals,  cites  the  case  of  a  French 
soldier,  who  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Bareilles,  by  having  his 
left  parietal  bone  fractured  by  a  bullet.  He  was  paralyzed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the- body  for  two  years,  but  is  now  able  to  walk  about 
with  activity.  He  has  now  two  distinct  lives,  a  normal  and  an  ab- 
normal life.  His  normal  life  lasts  about  twenty-seven  days  out  of 
every  month,  and  during  this  time  he  is  perfectly  well,  is  a  cheerful, 
faithful,  capital  hospital-nurse,  and  is  a  respectable,  well-behaved  man 
in  every  respect.  But  for  a  day  or  two  in  every  month,  he  passes  out 
of  this  state  into  another,  an  abnormal  life,  suddenly  and  without 
warning.  **  In  this  life,"  says  the  Professor,  '"  he  is  still  active,  and 
is  to  all  appearances  just  the  same  man  as  before.  He  goes  to  bed, 
undresses  himself,  gets  up,  makes  his  cigarette  and  smokes  it,  eats 
and  drinks,  as  usual.  But  he  neither  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  tastes,  nor 
smells,  nor  is  he  conscious  of  anything  whatever,  and  has  but  one 
active  sense, — that  of  touch,  which  is  exceedingly  delicate.  His 
action  is  purely  mechanical.  ^^  He  makes  and  smokes  his  cigarettes, 
as  usual,  but  they  may  be  made  of  shavings,  or  anything  else,  as  well 
as  tobacco.  He  feeds  voraciously,  but  his  food  may  be  of  aloes,  or 
Assafoetida,  or  any  other  thing  ot  excessive  bitterness, — or  any  of  the 
'best,  nicest,  and  most  toothsome  things  possible, — it  makes  no  differ- 
ence.    They  are  all  one. 

Now  where  this  illustration  touches  our  subject  is  just  here.  This 
man,  '^  in  his  normal  state,  is  one  of  the  most  upright  and  honest  of 
men.  In  his  abnormal  state,  he  is  an  inveterate  thief.  He  will  steal 
everything  that  he  can  lay  his  hands  upon,  and,  if  he  cannot  steal 
anything  else,  he  will  steal  his  own  things  and  hide  them  away.'* 
Here  the  action  of  the  moral  sense  is  suspended  for  a  time,  and  the 
conscience  ceases  its  functions.  If  the  injury  to  the  brain  is  the  sole 
cause,  why  does  not  the  effect  appear  for  thirty  days  in  a  mouth, 
instead  of  one  or  two  of  them?  How  can  we  explain  these  things? 
How  does  an  honest  man  become  at  once  dishonest  ?    How  can  we 
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explain  kleptomania,  or  those  other  kinds  of  mania,  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar to  every  physician,  which  occur  periodically,  at  certain  inters 
vals,  clearly  marked?  Here  is  a  fruitful  subject  for  inquiry  and 
investigation  in  this  fearful  and  wonderful  frame  of  being  that  we  are. 
*'  Automatic  action,"  says  Professor  Huxley.  But,  may  there  not  be 
■omething  deeper  and  more  profound  still, — some  faculty  beneath  all 
and  witliin  all  this  marvellous  life,  whose  awful  mystery  we  have  not 
begun  to  comprehend,  aqd  on  whose  outer  verge  we  can  only  stand, 
and  wonder,  and  adore  ? 

There  are  certain  secondary  causes  of  crime,  which  we  can  only 
mention  in  passing.   These  are  ignorance,  idleness^  poverty,  imperfect 
moral  and  religious  culture,  intemperance,  extravagance,  and   the  in- 
complete constitution  and  organizatiou  of  society.    To  these,  also,  must 
be  added  the  power  of  superstition,  bigotry,  and  religious  sentimental- 
ism,  and  also  the  pernicious  influence  of  a  vile  literature.    We  speak  of 
these  as  secondary,  because  the  real  causes  lie,  as  we  think,  beneath. 
For,  given  a  complete  knowledge,  temperance,  even  to  total  abstinence 
in  some  cases,  good  religious  teaching,  and  the  like,  and  you  still  have 
criminals  and  crime.     All  these  help  in  making  good  men  and  women. 
But  goodness  is  not  to  be  manufactured.     It  must  grow.     These  fur- 
nish the  favorable  conditions.     The  real  life  is  within  the  nature 
itself.     Society,  also,  upon  which  much  reproach  is  cast,  and  imper- 
fect as  it  is,  is  fully  as  effect unl  in  restraining  from  crime,  as  in  en- 
couraging it,  and  a  vast  deal  more.     Society  holds  us  up,  strengthens, 
supports  us,  helps  us  on  our  way.     Without  its  aid,  even  the  best  of 
us  would  be  very  poor  creatures  indeed.     Religion,  as  well  as  liberty, 
has  had  many  crimes  committed  in  her  name,  and  with  her  sanction. 
The  unhealthy,  unwholesome  atmosphere  which  surrounds  a  senti- 
mental and  emotional   religion,  is  strangely  conducive  sometimes  to 
immorality.     Those  who  are  lifted  up  in  rapturous  ecstasy,  seem  to 
have  their  moral  perceptions  clouded,  and  are  liable  to  feel  that  tbey 
are  exempt  from  the  laws  by  which  ordinary  mortals  are  governed, 
and  may  possibly  hope  to  escape  the  punishment  of  violated  law.    We 
havcNalluded  to  the  influence  of  a  vile  literature,   and  particularly 
would  we  condemn  those  makers  and  venders  of  the  miserable  illus- 
trated papers  which  are  thrust  upon  us  in  almost  every  railway  train, 
and  whose  trade  seems  to  have  been  encroached  upon  of  late  even  by 
journals  which  are  respectable,  in  their  profession,  at  least.     We  hold 
all  such  and  all  members  of  society  to  a  strict  moral  accountability. 
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Beneath  all  the  considerations  which  we  have  here  brought  forward, 
we  recognize  the  fact  of  personal  responsibility,  the  sense  of  which  has 
been  well  declared  to  be  the  ^^  great  safeguard  of  personal  character." 
This  also  the  law  recognizes  as  the  basis  of  the  punishments  which  it 
inflicts.  It  does  not  allow  the  plea  of  ignorance,  or  the  absence  of 
self-control,  or  the  imperfection  of  society.  It  holds  the  offender  and 
the  good  citizen  alike  to  his  and  her  personal  responsibility, — a  fact 
of  moral  life,  and  a  necessity  of  moral  education,  which  is  always  to 
be  regarded  by  every  theory  of  ethics,  doctrine  of  religion,  or 
legislative  enactment. 
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THE  PUNISHMENT  OF   CRIMINALS. 

BY   R£y.   J.    F     MOORS. 

I  am  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  church  and  the  state  to  crime 
and  the  criminal  class. 

I  confess  that  when  I  ohserve  and  study  the  class  of  people  from 
which  our  criminals'so  largely  come, — their  surroundings,  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  they  are  exposed,  their  hereditary  impulses, — I  cease 
to  wonder  that  it  is  so  large  a  class.  Is  it  to  be  always  as  large  as 
now?  Our  fahh  in  God,  our  faith  in  man,  prompt  us  to  answer,  No. 
Certainly  the  amount  of  crime  can  he  lessened.  It  is  not  the  will  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  that  so  many  of  his  little  ones  should  perish 
every  year. 

To  dimiuish  crime  we  must  remove  the  causes  of  crime.  Dry  up 
the  fountains,  and  the  streams  will  fail.  We  can  remove  the  causes 
of  crime,  in  a  measure  at  least.  It  may  be  a  slow  process,  but  it  can 
be  accomplished. 

We  can  lessen  the  ignorance  that  prevails.  We  boast  of  our  pub- 
lic schools ;  they  are  worthy  of  all  we  say  in  their  praise.  Our 
people  spend.money  freely,  generously,  for  their  support.  They  are 
open  to  all.  But  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  children  that  receive 
little  or  no  benefit  from  them,  and  just  the  class  from  which  criminals 
most  largely  come.  Their  parents  are  poor,  and  need  their  children's 
services,  and  so  they  are  put  at  work  at  the  time  when  they  should  be 
at  school,  or  else  their  parents,  ignorant  and  thriftless  themselves, 
make  no  effort  to  send  their  children  to  school.  It  would  bo  safe  to 
say  that  in  the  most  favored  communities  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  school  power  is  lost  in  this  way,  and  this  loss  is  the  gain  of  ignor- 
ance and  crime. 

The  time  is  at  hand,  if  it  has  not  already  come,  when  such  children 
will  be  compelled  to  attend  school.  Society  cannot  afford  to  allow 
this  mass  of  ignorance  to  remain  to  foster  crime  in  the  community. 

Drunkenness  is  pre-eminent  among  the  causes  of  crime.  Some- 
thing can  be  done  to  lessen  drunkenness.  What  can  be  done  is  a 
hard  question  to  answer.     Pi^evention  is  better  than  cure.     To  prevent 
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people  from  falling  into  wnys  of  intemperance,  is  better  and  easier 
than  to  rescue  them  when  they  have  fallen.  How  prevent  our  joung 
men, — the  hope  of  the  country, — from  falling  into  the  hands  of  this 
wholesale  destroyer  of  body  and  soul  ?  First,  let  us  have  faith  that 
something  can  be  done.  Faith  in  God,  who  does  not  will  that  these 
exposed  ones  should  perish.  Faith  in  the  triumph  of  truth  and  ri<iht- 
eousness.  Faith  that  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  ^'  Thj 
Kingdom  Come,  Thy  Will  be  Done,"  can  and  will  be  realized.  We 
stand  appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.  We  say  it  is  so  vast,  so 
woven  into  our  social  life,  so  much  money  invested  in  the  traffic  in 
the  means  of  intoxication,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  stand  against  it,  or 
think  of  removing  the  evil.  We  need  faith  in  the  triumph  of  good 
over  evil  first  of  all.  Is  the  evil  great  and  appalling?  Let  the  mor- 
al, Christian  force,  embodied  in  the  churches  of  the  land,  grapple 
manfully  with  it,  and  it  will  be  lessened. 

We  are  told  by  high  authority, — the  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Health,— rthat  intemperance  follows  a  cosmic  law ;  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  climate, — the  nearer  you  get  to  the  equator,  the  less  in* 
temperance ;  the  further  from  the  equator,  the  more  intemperance. 

The  tendency  of  this  theory  is  to  make  men  satisfied  to  do  nothing, 
and  say.  What  is  the  use  of  attempting  to  change  a  law  of  nature  ? 
We  live  forty  degrees  from  the  equator.  Intemperance  has  always 
prevailed,  it  always  will.  This  faithlessness  is  the  greatest  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  lessening  intemperance  and  its  attendant  evils.  Let  the 
Christian  people  of  this  land  live  up  to  a  Christian  standard  in  respect 
to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  evils  we  so  deplore  w^ould 
be  speedily  lessened. 

Can  poverty y  another  prolific  cause  of  crime,  be  lessened  ?  There 
has  always  been  a  class  of  poor  people  in  the  world,  probably  there 
always  will  be,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  Christian  thought  and  civiliza- 
tion to  lessen  the  numbers  of  that  class.  One  of  the  hardest  problems 
for  our  age  to  solve  is  the  right  adjustment  of  capital  and  labor.  In 
the  struggle  between  them,  so  far,  capital  has  always  secured  the 
substantial  victory.  Why  should  it  be  a  struggle  at  all?  Why  shca!d 
not  capital  award  a  fair,  honest,  conscientious  compensation  for  Inb^r? 
Why  should  capital  take  the  advantage  of  the  stronger  party,  and 
secure  the  elegances  and  extravagances  of  wealth,  while  labor  pkdi 
on,  almost  without  hope,  keeping  just  above  the  starving  point? 
There  are  questions  involved  here  that  cannot  be  turned  off  with  a 
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sneer.  Questions  which  the  Christian  church  must  help  the  political 
economist  to  solve.  Should  our  Divine  Master  come  and  visit  our 
cities  and  towns,  He  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  ask  His  disciples  to 
show  Him  what  sort  of  tenement  houses  they  built  for  his  little  ones 
as  what  sort  of  churches  they  built  for  his  great  ones.  Christianity 
has  its  plea  to  make  for  the  poor, — a  plea  which  it  is  to  be  feared  tlie 
church  of  to-day  but  imperfectly  answers. 

When  rich  men,  when  Christian  men,  do  Christian  justic3  to  the 
poor,  that  class  will  be  smaller  than  now,  and  crime  will  be  diminish- 
ed. What  would  be  the  effect  if  ministers  in  all  churches  should  not 
preach  for  the  next  year  a  single  sermon  designed  to  pull  down  some 
rival  sect,  and  should  consider  this  statement  made  recently  before  a 
social  science  association :  "  Defective  house  accommodations  pro- 
duce disease,  immorality,  and  crime  from  generation  to  generation, 
till  vice  has  become  a  second  nature"?  Or  this  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Labor :  "  When  every  sense  of  decency  becomes 
blighted  in  the  home,  immorality  can  but  abound.  Where  the  suste- 
nance is  bad, — badly  cooked,  badly  •served, — it  is  not  strange  that 
health  and  strength  give  way,  and  vice  and  crime  prevail"  ?  When 
the  man  or  woman,  who  employs  labor  in  factory  or  kitchen,  or  on 
the  farm,  comes  to  feel  that  the  laborer  is  a  human  being,  with 
rights  to  be  respected,'  with  a  mind  to  be  improved,  with  tastes  to  be 
cultivated,  with  a  heart  to  be  loved,  an  ^qual  before  God,  an  heir  ot 
all  the  eternities, — when  employers  come  to  feel  this,  there  will  be  far 
less  complaint  of  poor,  inefRcient  help,  in  kitchen  and  factory  and  field. 
The  antagonism  of  social  caste  will  pass  away,  the  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness and  sympathy  will  take  its  place.  The  employer  will  be  the  pro- 
tector and  friend  of  the  employed.  Mutual  interest  will  bind  togeth- 
er, where  selfish  interests  have  drawn  asunder.  Rich  and  poor  will 
be  benefitted,  society  helped,  crime  diminished. 

Can  the  hereditary  taint  clear  itself  from  the  physical  and  moral 
constitution  ?  It  is  a  question  in  which  educators  are  deeply  interest- 
ed. I  can  only  appeal  to  the  authority  of  those  who  have  had  most 
to  do  with  mental  and  moral  diseases,  and  they  assure  us  that  a  wise 
and  careful  forethought,  a  judicious  discipline  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  teachers,  with  watchfulness  and  self-control  on  the  part  of  the 
victims,  can  overcome  the  taint  of  evil  in  the  blood. 

I  have  spoken  so  far  of  what  we  can  do  to  prevent  crime  by  re- 
moving the  causes :    1st.  Improve  the  public  schools.     2d.  Remove 
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iu temperance.  3d.  Lessen  degrading  poverty.  4th.  Overcome  the 
hereditary  taint. 

I  turn  now  to  consider  the  ease  of  those  who  have  ab*eady  become 
criminals.  What  is  the  State  doing,  what  are  the  churches  doing, 
for  the  criminal  classes  ?  There  is  a  complacent  feeling  that  we  are 
doing  all  that  can  be  done,  but  the  facts  by  no  means  justify  this 
complacency. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  who  should  have  prepared  this  paper,  in  a 
report  made  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  few  years  ago,  said 
there  were  four  tests  of  prison  discipline  :  '^  1st.  Does  it  secure  the 
custody  of  convicts?  2d.  Does  it  pay  expenses?  3d.  Does  it  check 
and  diminish  crime?  4th.  Does  it  reform  the  criminal?"  He  says 
our  Massachusetts  system  secures  the  first  of  these  results,  but  is  a 
failure  in  the  other  three.  He  says  that  our  prisons  do  not  diminish 
crime  only  as  they  hold  in  check  those  who  are  actually  within  prison 
walls,  and  so  are  unable  for  the  time  to  commit  crime.  He  adds  the 
startling  remark  that  instead  of  reforming,  they  harden  the  criminal. 
Scarcely  one  is  morally  benefited,  by  his  imprisonment,  the  great  ma- 
jority are  made  worse  by  it, — ^that  is,  we  arrest  thousands  of  persons 
for  crimes  of  various  degrees,  shut  them  up  in  our  prisons  for  a  while, 
and  then  send  them  out  into  the  world  again,  morally  more  depraved 
than  before,  to  enter  upon  new  careers  of  vice,  to  return,  sooner  or 
later,  back  to  prison.  This  «is  what  Massachusetts  is  doing.  Are 
other  States  doing  any  better  ? 

AVhat  is  the  church  doing  for  the  criminal  class  ?  In  most  prisons 
religious  services  are  held  on  Sunday  ;  without  doubt  good  is  done  in 
thid  way.  But  sermons  and  prayers  are  not  likely  to  be  fruitful  in 
good  results,  if  all  the  rest  of  the  week  these  people  are  exposed  to 
corrupting  influences  from  depraved  associates.  Prisoners  in  our 
country  are,  as  a  rule,  well  fed  and  clothed,  not  overworked,  not  cru- 
elly treated.  But  reformation  is  hardly  aimed  at.  It  has  hardly 
entered  into  any  plan  of  prison  discipline. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  our  prisons  is  a  lack  of  suitable  classifi- 
cation of  prisoners.  Something  has  been  done  to  secure  this  end,  but 
not  all  that  can  and  should  be  done:  We  have  our  industrial  schools 
for  girls,  to  which  young  offenders  are  sent,  and  which,  in  some  re- 
spects, are  doing  good  service.  We  have  reform  schools  for  boys,  in 
which  unfortunately  the  principles  of  classification  are  not  very  well 
applied.     Youth  hardened  in  crime  are  allowed  to  come  into  daily 
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oontact  with  those  younger  in  years,  who  have  taken  only  the  first 
step  in  the  downward  path.  Even  in  Massachusetts,  men  and  women, 
murderers,  drunkards,  defaulters  and  highwaymen  are  placed  in  the 
same  prison  and  subjected  to  the  same  methods  of  treatment. 

A  large  number  of  prisoners  are  young  men,  too  old  for  the  reform 
school  and  too  young  for  the  State  prison.  For  these  a  separate  prison 
is  demanded. 

A  large  class  of  men,  with  confirmed  habits  of  intemperance,  are 
now  treated  as  criminals,  and  are  cast  into  our  jails  for  brief  periods, 
in  which  no  time  nor  opportunity  for  reform  is  possible.  They  are 
then  turned  loose  again,  to  be  recommitted  for  the  same  offence  in  a 
few  weeks.  Drunkenness  should  be  treated  as  a  disease.  A  separate 
prison,  or  asylum  for  criminals  made  sp  by  strong  drink,  is  demand- 
ed, where  they  can  be  treated  for  their  disease,  while  punished  for 
their  crimes. 

There  are  to-day  in  Massachusetts  more  than  seven  hundred  women 
scattered  among  the  thirty-two  jails  and  houses  of  correction  in  the 
State, — ^most  of  them  very  ignorant,  many  of  them  very  wicked. 
But  little  is  done  or  attempted  for  their  secular  or  religious  education 
or  improvement.  They  are  not  trained  to  support  themselves  in  any 
reputable  way  when  they  leave  the  prison.  They  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  male  keepers  by  day  and  by  night.  They  are  not  so  separated 
from  prisoners  of  the  other  sex  that  communication  is  impossible, 
though  separate  wards  are  assigned  in  most  prisons  to  the  women. 

The  young  woman  convicted  of  some  petty  ctime  is  compelled  to 
associate  with  hardened  offenders.  In  this  state  of  things,  reform  is 
oat  of  the  question.  Women,  as  a  rule,  leave  the  prisons  worse  than 
they  enter  them.  This  has  been  the  universal  testimony.  This  con- 
dition of  things  has  not  been  allowed  to  pass  unobserved  in  a  State  so 
devoted  to  philanthropic  enterprises  as  Massachusetts.  A  band  of 
devoted,  unselfish  women  have  been  at  work  for  several  years  to  se- 
cure a  reformatory  prison  for  the  fallen  of  their  own  sex.  The  nec- 
essary legislative  action  has  been  secured,  and  the  money  appropri- 
ated, and  this  prison  will  be  built  at  an  early  day,  and  will  secure 
adequate  lodging-rooms,  work-shops,  school-rooms,  &c.  It  will  also 
provide  for  the  needed  classification  of  female  convicts  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  offences,  and  the  probability  of  their  reform.  The 
successful  effort  for  a  separate  prison  for  women  marks  an  important 
step  in  the  progress  of  prison  reform, — a  step  not  taken  without  seri- 
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0U8  opposition,  maialy,  or  largely,  on  the  ground  that  the  reform  of  a 
fallen  woman  is  an  impossibility.  This  lack  of  faith  in  any  effort  to 
improve  th#  condition  of  depraved  women  is  a  very  general  one.  The 
experiment, — and  it  is  still  an  experiment,  though  partially  tried  at 
Detroit,  Cincinnati,  and  by  the  State  of  Indiana, — ^is  to  be  tested  by 
Massachusetts  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

If  the  sanguine  expectations  of  zealous  friends  are  not  fully  real* 
ized,  it  will  probably  be  demonstrated  that  certain  classes  of  female 
convicts  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  appeals  to  their  moral  and  relig- 
ious nature,  and  so  not  beyond  the  reach  of  reformation.  It  is 
expected  that  this  prison  will  be  administered  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
by  women,  and  the  effort  will  be  to  inspire  the  unfortunate  ones  of 
their  own  sex  with  new  motives  and  higher  purposes, — an  effort  which 
is  in  accordance  with  our  faith  in  the  love  which  will  save  those  who, 
to  the  less  hopeful,  seem  lost. 

There  is  an  important  branch  of  this  subject  to  which  I  have  not 
alluded.  What  can  and  should  be  done  for  discharged  convicts? 
Their  case  is  often  a  very  hard  one.  At  the  end  of  their  sentence, 
they  leave  the  prison  walls,  frequently  with  a  determination  to  lead 
better  lives  and  to  avoid  the  career  of  evil  into  which  they  had  fallen. 
The  door  of  the  prison  is  open,  and  they  walk  out  into  the  broad 
world,  but  very  cold  and  cheerless  it  appears  to  them.  They  are 
poor  and  friendless,  or  worse,  their  friends  are  their  old  associates  in 
vice, — ready  to  lure  them  back  to  their  old  haunts.  They  are  spotted 
as  ^^  jail  birds,"  by  those  who  know  them  and  could  give  them  hon- 
est employment. 

What  is  there  for  them  but  to  forget  their  promises  of  amendment, 
and  plunge  recklessly,  hopelessly,  into  crimes  that  will  secure  their 
speedy  return  to  the  prison,  which  is  the  only  home  they  can  expect. 
Several  States  make  appropriations  of  money,  and  appoint  agents  to 
look  ailer  this  class  and  give  them  a  start  in  a  safe  career.  What  the 
State  does  should  be  supplemented  by  Christian  charity  and  sympathy. 
Here  is  a  noble  field  for  philanthropic  effort.  These  exposed  and  ne- 
glected and  despised  ones  have  a  claim  upon  disciples  of  the  great 
master. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  crime  is  in  its  naton 
largely  preventable.  Remove  the  causes  and  you  gradually  lessen  the 
crime.  Improve  the  schools,  and  require  the  attendance  of  all  chil- 
dren, whatever  may  be  the  condition  or  circumstances  of  the  parents. 
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Improve  the  homes  of  the  people,  make  them  cheerful,  neat,  healthy, 
and  attractive  ;  adjust  the  wages  of  the  laborer  so  that  he  may  have 
hope  to  inspire  him  to  industry  and  sobriety ;  check  the  tendency  to 
extravagance  which  is  so  ruinously  common ;  close'  the  fountains  of 
intemperance,  by  saying  with  all  the  force  of  law  that  no  man  shall 
manufacture  a  criminal  class  for  his  own  gain.  Raise  up  the  standard 
of  society, — ^let  the  young  men  be  educated  to  a  higher  life  than  that 
of  the  senses.  Let  their  time  and  thought  be  occupied  with  manly 
pursuits, — let  wholesome  recreation  be  furnished  for  leisure  hours. 
Whatever  is  done  in  any  one  of  these  directions, — whatever  awakens 
hope  and  ambition, — whatever  inspires  a  Idve  of  learning,  or  of  a 
useful  life,  is  a  wo^k  in  the  direction  of  lessening  crime.  Prevention 
is  better  than  cure.  The  Sunday  school,  the  seculiar  schools,  the 
young  men's  Christian  Unions,  the  debating  club,  the  public  library, 
all  work  in  this  direction,  and  all  are  better  and  cheaper  than  prisons. 
But  for  those  who  have  already  fallen  has  the  State  no  duty  but  pun- 
ishment? It  is  the  one  thing  she  has  hitherto  aimed  to  do  for  her 
exposed  little  ones. 

Reformation  has  been  hardly  thought  of.  Reform  through  punish- 
merit  should  be  the  aim  of  all  our  penal  institutions, — the  need  to 
impress  upon  the  criminal  that  while  society  restrains  and  punishes 
him,  it  stands  ready  to  welcome  him  to  liberty  when  he  proves  himself 
worthy  of  trust.  Our  theory  is  that  none  are  so  wholly  evil  that  they 
cannot  be  reformed.     The  facts  of  experience  bear  out  our  theory. 

Captain  Machonochie  has  been  high  authority  in  England  in  mat- 
ters of  prison  discipline,  and  he  says  there  is  no  man  utterly  incorri- 
gible. Capt.  Machonochie  was  put  in  charge  of  a  thousand  of  the 
worst  English  criminals.  He  says  he  found  the  prison  when  he  en- 
tered it  "  a  turbulent  hell."  He  left  it  after  four  years  a  "  peaceful, 
orderly  community."  In  our  country  much  is  yet  to  be  done  before 
the  reformation  of  criminals  will  take  an  equal  place  with  their 
punishment.  Much  is  said  now  of  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
Irish  system  of  prisons.  The  remark  has  been  made  by  high  author- 
ity that  reformation  is  the  rule  in  Irish  prisons  ;  non-reformation  the 
exception, — ^that  is,  the  majority  of  men  discharged  from  the  Irish 
prisons  make  useful,  law-obeying  citizens.  The  Irish  system  has 
nothing  of  the  weak  sentimentalism  which  pities  a  rogue  as  soon  as 
he  is  caught  and  shut  up  in  prison.  The  treatment  at  first  is  very 
severe,  but  as  soon  as  there  are  signs  of  submission,  a  gradual  soften- 
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ing  of  pimiBliment  takes  place.  The  Irisli  ajstem  holds  out  hope  as  a 
stimalus  to  the  convict,  that  if  he  behaves  properly,  and  secures  and 
.  maintains  his  manhood,  he  can  improve  his  condition  in  prison  and 
shorten  his  stay  within  its  walls.  It  is  an  element  which  should  have 
a  place  in  our  system  as  well. 

I  have  attempted  in  this  paper  no  more  than  to  give  a  few  hints 
that  may  serve  to  lead  our  thoughts  in  the  direction  proposed  by  Uie 
introduction  of  this  subject  at  this  Conference.  It  is  a  great  subject. 
It  is  just  now  coDunanding  the  serious  attention  of  the  best  minds. 
The  needed  reforms  will  not  be  accomplished  in  a  day,  but  let  Chris- 
tian principles  be  faithfully  applied  to  social  and  domestic  life  by 
those  who  are  strong  and  well  circumstanced.  Let  pure  manly  living 
characterize  those  who  claim  to  belong  to  the  better  class,  and  they 
will  have  power  to  lift  up  and  redeem  those  who  are  weak  or  fallen. 
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"The  invisible  things  of  God,"  says  St.  Paul,  "are  clearly  seen 
by  the  things  that  are  made."  If  this  be  true,  then  the  way  to 
clearly  see  the  Invisible  God  in  the  things  made  is  to  look  at  the 
things  themselves.  In  other  words,  the  things  themselves  will  show 
us  how  they  were  made.  We  are  not,  then,  to  start  with  an  a  priori 
theory  about  the  things,  as  to  what  would  be  the  most  dignified  way 
of  making  the  things,  and  then  force  the  things  to  conform  to  the 
theory.  No  I  we  are,  in  all  humility,  to  look  at  the  things  in  full 
confidence  that  within  them  is  written  the  secret  of  their  own  crea- 
tion. The  way  God  made  the  stars  is  to  be  discovered  by  looking  at 
the  stars :  the  way  God  made  plants  and  animals,  by  looking  at  the 
plants  and  animals. 

A  noble  motto,  this,  for  all  reverent  students  of  nature ;  and  one 
would  suppose  that  Theology,  backed  up  by  such  high  authority, 
would  in  all  ages  have  been  the  first  to  insist  upon  this  method.  But, 
alas !  Theology  has  not  only  herself  refused  to  adopt  it,  she  has  for 
ages  endeavored  to  prevent  mankind  in  general  from  adopting  it. 

At  first  sight  this  seems  all  the  more  strange,  seeing  that  Theology 
possessed,  among  her  sacred  archives,  a  brief  but  memorable  record 
of  one  keen,  inspired  look  at  the  things  made.  The  writer  of  the  first 
of  Genesis  gave  a  truly  wonderful  first  approximation  to  the  great 
law  of  the  evolution  of  the  world :  the  growth  from  less  to  more. 
The  great  truth  in  the  first  verse  is,  that  the  universe  is  one,  because 
One  Infinite  Life  fills  it.  Restated  in  modem  language,  that  truth 
stands  fast  for  ever.  "In  the  beginning,  which  is  the  eternal  Now, 
God  created,  doth  create,  and  forever  will  create,  his  heavens  and  his 
earths."  But  more  than  this,  he  anticipates  the  science  of  after  days, 
in  placing  first  chaos  and  darkness  in  the  unformed  world  :  then  the 
dawning  of  light  upon  a  lifeless  earth  :  then  the  differentiation  between 
sea  and  land.  Life  in  the  ocean  precedes  life  on  the  land.  The  fish- 
es come  before  the  reptiles  and  the  cattle ;  and  Man,  the  grandest 
work  of  creation,  is  the  last.     Surely  the  crowning  glory  of  insight  is 
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that  it  begets  insight ;  of  inspiration,  that  it  inspires  high  thought  in 
its  own  direction.  But  Theology  used  this  record  of  one  intuition, 
not  to  stimulate,  but  to  stifle  all  other  intuitions.  Up  to  this  very 
hour,  each  new  gleam  of  insight  into  the  things  made  has  had  to 
strug^e  for  its  very  existence  against  a  power  which  strove  to  crush 
it  in  the  name  of  the  Maker  of  the  things. 

In  a  world  that  grows,  the  surest  sign  that  a  truth  has  got  into  the 
wrong  hands  is  that  it  does  not  grow.  Darwin  wondered  why  certain 
wide  heaths  in  England  were  treeless.  He  examined  the  ground  very 
•carefully,  and  discovered,  here  and  there,  among  the  heather,  tiny 
trees,  which  every  sunmier  strove  to  grow,  and  every  summer  were 
browsed  down  by  the  cattle.  '  On  a  wee  trunk,  a  few  inches  high,  he 
counted  twenty-six  annual  rings.  Twenty-six  years  it  had  tried  to 
grow,  and  twenty-six  years  it  had  been  eaten  down  !  The  trees  were 
in  the  wrong  place.  But  one  day  a  piece  of  the  self-same  heath  was 
fenced  off,  and,  lo !  a  plantation  of  trees  sprang  up. 

Just  so  science  was  once  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  church.  All 
that  was  Icnowable  concerning  the  origin  of  things  was  contained  in 
the  first  t)f  Genesis  ;  and  the  guardians  of  the  faith,  year  after  year, 
century  after  century,  devoured  every  little  green  shoot  of  original 
thought  on  the  matter ;  and  therefore  in  centuries  not  a  single  tree  of 
scientific  knowledge  grew ! 

Just  think  a  moment.  In  centuries,  the  church,  as  church,  did  not 
give  one  moment's  real  thought  to  the  origin  of  things :  did  not  once 
ask  questions  of  the  things  themselves, — so,  of  course,  the  church's 
real  knowledge  of  the  things  after  fifteen  hundred  years  was  exactly 
whafit  was  before,  namely,  zero. 

The  church's  original  knowledge  of  the  solar  system  was  pretty  much 
confined  to  the  fact  that  the  sun  was  made  upon  the  fourth  day,  and 
that  it  stood  still,  when.  Joshua  told  it  to  do  so ;  and  as,  in  fifteen 
hundred  years,  the  church,  as  church,  never  once  put  a  single  ques- 
tion to  the  solar  system,  and  therefore  never  once  obtained  an  answer, 
astronomical  knowledge,  under  the  guarcfianship  of  the  church,  stood 
as  still  as  Joshua's  sun  did. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  word 
of  God  in  astronomy  to  be  thus  bound.  Resolute  hands  fenced  off 
astronomy  from  the  fields  of  the  church.  The  Pope's  bulls  could  no 
longer  eat  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  down  ;  and,  lo  I  the  infinite  Heav- 
ens were  laid  bare  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  man  I 

But  the  church  still  continued  to  devour  geology.     Geologic  history 
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is  one  long  page  of  persecution :  of  repression :  of  devouring  the 
man-child  Truth  as  soon  as  he  was  bom.  Imagine  Buffon,  a  century 
or  so  ago,  obliged  to  recant  before  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  when 
his  little  finger  knew  more  geology  than  all  the  bodies  of  all  the  doc- 
tors who  sat  in  judgment  upon  him,  put  together!  But,  at  last, 
geology  was  freed  so  far  as  to  be  allowed  to  classify  strata,  and  guess 
at  the  earth's  age,  and  lo  !  a  past  eternity  was  revealed  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  man ! 

But  still,  to  this  hour,  theology  has  tried  to  keep  physiology  down, 
and  geology  with  it,  so  far  as  it  requires  physiology  to  explain  its  dis- 
coveries. It  is  a  little  comic  to  remember  that  the  church,. as  church, 
knows  absolutely  nothing  about  physiology.  The  church  knows  noth- 
ing about  nerves,  tissues,  gray  matter  or  white :  blood-corpuscles : 
Haversian  systems :  fibres  of  Corti :  or  corpora  Malpighiana.  The 
church  built  no  museums :  collected  no  fossils  :  compared  no  species  : 
macerated  no  tissues :  looked  through  no  microscopes :  it  toiled  not, 
neither  did  it  spin  ;  yet  not  Darwin,  in  all  his  glory,  was  ever  arrayed 
in  such  a  panoply  of  foregone  physiological  conclusions,  as  to  what 
physiology  had  got  to  find,  or  else  be  branded  as  atheistic.  It  is 
worth  while  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  theologic  scheme  of  the 
origin  of  life.  Fortunately  for  us,  Milton  has  put  it  into  fine  poetic 
form. 

**  The  earth  obeyed,  and  straight 
Opening  her  fertile  womb,  teemed  at  a  birth 
Innumerous  living  creatures,  perfect  forms. 
Limbed  and  full  grown.    Out  of  the  ground  uprose, 
As  from  hia  lair,  the  wild  beast. 
Among  the  trees  in  pairs  they  rose,  they  walked. 
The  grassy  clods  now  calved ;  now  half  appeared 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts,  then  springs  as  broke  from  bounds, 
And  rampant  shakes  his  brlnded  mane ;  the  ounce. 
The  libbard,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 
Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 
111  hillocks;  the  swift  stag  from  under  ground 
Bore  up  his  branching  head.    Scarce  from  his  mould 
Behemoth,  biggest  born  of  earth,  upheaved 
His  vastness ;  fleeced  the  flocks  and  bleating  rose 
As  plants." 

Now,  this  noble  poetry,  not  an  unfit  commentary  on  the  yet  no- 
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bier  poetry  of  the  first  of  Genesis,  theology  translated  into  bare  prose, 
and  gave  it  as  law  to  physiology. 

Well,  physiology  trains  men  to  form  mental  pictures  of  processes ; 
and  physiology  meekly  attempted  to  form,  from  the  standpoint  of  sci- 
ence, a  mental  picture  of  all  this.  Physiology,  then,  first  formed  a 
mental  picture  of  a  vacant  space  in  a  forest  or  in  an  open  plain ;  so 
far  she  was  successful.  Then,  of  the  sudden  apparition,  in  the  midst 
of  said  vacant  space,  say,  of  two  elephants  proceeding  from  nowhere ! 
Nothing — ^ahd  then  two  full-grown  elephants!  Physiology,  though 
much  startled,  approaches  and  examines;  perceives  that  said  elephants 
have  on  them  all  the  well-known  marks  of  growth  on  tusk,  on  tooth, 
on  trunk,  and  limb,  but  no  growth  to  account  for  the  marks  I  Is  it 
surprising  if  physiology  staggers,  and  confesses  herself  too  weak  for 
the  task :  in  a  word,  if  she  says,  ^^  It  may  be  all  true,  but,  alas  !  it 
is  unthinkable  "  ? 

But,  above  all,  theology  has  insisted  that  physiology  shall  accept 
her  account  of  the  origin  of  Man.  Turning  once  more  the  poetry  of 
Genesis  into  bald  prose,  she  has  declared  that,  when  man  had  been 
created,  an  actual  rib  was  taken  out  of  his  actual  side,  without  any 
deleterious  physiological  consequences,  and  out  of  this  rib  a  woman 
was  formed  I  Well  may  poor  physiology  stand  aghast,  and  say, 
'^  Put  me  in  prison,  torture  me,  bum  me,  but  do  not  ask  me  to  believe 
that  1" 

What,  then,  is  the  word  for  the  hour?  Theology,  for  her  own 
sake,  as  well  as  for  the  truth's  sake,  must  cease  to  wield  an  usurped 
authority  over  physiology.  Responsibility  is  the  measure  of  authori- 
ty. Where  there  is  no  responsibility,  there  is  no  authority.  Theology 
is  in  no  way  responsible,  does  not  even  pretend  to  be  responsible,  for 
the  progress  of  physiology ;  and  therefore  has  no  authority  whatever 
over  the  conclusions  of  physiology.  Only  those  who  know  the  facts, 
who  are  responsible  for  a  true  statement  of  the  facts,  and  for  adding 
to  the  number  of  the  facts  known,  can  have  the  slightest  right  to  say 
a  word  as  to  what  are,  and  what  are  not,  legitimate  deductions  from 
the  facts.  The  mistakes  of  physiologists  must  be  corrected,  not  by 
theologians,  but  by  physiologists.  Think  a  moment.  In  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  the  church  did  not  collect  two  physiological  facts.  It  is 
perfectly  plain,  then,  that  if  the  origin,  progress,  and  development  of 
life  on  the  planet  is  a  theological  question,  it  will  remain  unanswered 
to  the  end  of  time.     But  if  it  be  a  physiological  question, — ^that  is,  if 
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It  belong  to  the  science  which  deals  with  the  origin,  progress,  and 
development  of  life :  then,  since  physiology  is  daily  discovering  new 
facts  which  bear  upon  the  question,  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  that  it 
will  one  day  receive  something  approaching  to  a  true  answer. 

Theological  Cosmogony,  then,  is  ruled  out  of  court.  No  author- 
itative dictum  about  the  way  the  things  were  made  from  men  who 
know  nothing  about  the  things ;  who  never  even  try  to  look  at  the 
things.  Inextinguishable  laughter  for  such,  not  undeserved,  from 
atheistic  scientists,  who  at  least  know  something  about  the  things. 
Deep  pity  and  regret,  mingled  with  amazement  at  such  blindness^ 
firom  religious  scientists  who  know  the  things,  and  know  also  the  sa- 
cred truth  such  men  wound  in  defending.  For,  mark  you,  there  is  no 
surer  way  of  driving  the  bright  young  intelligence  of  our  time  into 
blank  atheism,  than  to  insist  on  such  ignorant  theism  as  this.  If  the 
things  were  made  by  a  single  fiat,  as  such  theology  teaches,  then  it 
requires  but  little  insight  into  the  things  to  see  that  they  were  not 
made  by  a  perfect  Creator.  For  there  is  no  part  of  the  universe  that 
cannot  be  criticised  and  proved  to  be  imperfect,  on  such  a  hypothesis. 
The  saddest  sentence  in  the  autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill  is  the 
one  in  which  he  says  that  he  admired  in  Mrs.  Taylor  her  wonderful 
freedom  &om  all  superstitions,  particularly  that  most  subtle  one  which 
ascribes  *' a  pretended  perfection"  to  the  universe.  Born  in  an  age 
steeped  with  belief  in  a  mechanical  creation,  he  had  insight  enough  to 
see  a  thousand  imperfections  in  a  world  supposed  to  be  so  created, 
and  manhood  enough  to  say  what  he  saw.  It  is  tragic  to  think  of 
the  pangs  that  great  heart  must  have  suffered,  when  it  found  itself 
unable  to  believe  that  the  good  it  longed  for  was  willed  by  a  goodness 
akin  to  its  own,  but  vaster,  enthroned  in  the  secret  Heart  of  Things. 
Mill  labored  with  a  giant's  strength  to  bring  about  the  new  age,  but 
died  without  himself  entering  it.  Doubtless  now  he  sees,  what  in  this 
life  he  could  not  see,  that  the  perfection  of  the  universe  is  not  me- 
chanical, but  vital :  is  life  forever  adjusting  itself  more  perfectly  to 
perfect  law.  When  once  this  is  seen,  a  thousand  perplexing  questions 
answer  themselves.  For,  in  a  world  that  grows,  at  no  single  moment 
is  there  even  an  approach  to  mechanical  perfection.  For  the  moment 
that  point  is  reached,  all  further  growth  is  impossible. 
It  should  then  be  a  relief  to  the  devout  thinker  that — 
I.  Astronomy  is  now  wholly  given  over  to  evolution  ;  for  he  no 
longer  expects  to  find,  in  astronomical  phenomena,  any  perfection 
which  is  impossible  to  a  universe  that  grows  by  law. 
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Take,  for  instance,  a  criticism  verj  like  one  suggested  by  LaPlace, 
and  see  how  flat  it  falls,  now  that  thoughtful  people  in  general  recog- 
nize that  the  solar  system  itself  cannot  be  in  all  respects  the  best 
possible  system  put  side  by  side  with  a  mechanical  system  which  could 
be  produced  by  a  single  fiat,  and  then  ordered  to  run  on  mechanically. 
As  far  as  the  moon's  light  is  concerned,  it  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment to  have  the  moon  always  full.  In  a  mechanical  world  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  contrive  this.  Any  watch-maker  could  do  it.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  set  your  machinery  so  that  one  complete  revolu- 
tion of  the  moon  round  the  earth  shall  exactly  correspond  with  one 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun.  Start  your  machinery  with 
your  moon  opposite  the  sun,  and  it  will  run  on  forever  and  ever  a 
full  moon.  But,  in  a  world  that  has  grown  according  to  law,  it  can- 
not be  done,  simply  because  the  earth  has  grown  so  large, — that  is, 
its  gravitation  is  so  powerful, — that  it  makes  the  moon  go  more  than 
twelve  times  too  fast.  In  a  universe  governed  by  law,  you  would 
have  either  to  make  your  earth  immensely  smaller,  to  produce  such  a 
result,  or  put  your  moon  so  far  off  as  to  diminish  its  light  to  a  mere 
fraction  of  what  it  is  at  present ;  and  then,  in  a  universe  governed  by 
law,  the  mutual  perturbation  of  the  planets  would  soon  upset  the 
whole  arrangement.  But  you  say,  ''  No  one,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, ever  dreams  of  such  a  mechanical  world.  Everybody  allows 
the  universality  of  the  law  of  gravitation,"  and  I  add,  '^We  have 
already  advanced  a  long  step  toward  our  conclusion  if  we  allow  thai 
no  flat  can  alter  an  eternal  law." 

But  again :  in  a  mechanical  universe,  the  moon  might  have  been 
wholly  composed  of  matter,  say  chalk,  that  would  reflect  three  times 
as  much  light  as  her  surface  actually  does.  But  in  a  world  that  grows, 
each  thing,  whether  planet  or  plant,  has  a  history  of  its  own.  The 
moon  has  had  her  history,  quite  independent  of  earth  history ;  and, 
while  it  might  be  very  nice  for  us  to  have  the  moon  wholly  composed 
of  chalk,  it  would  have  been  simply  death  to  the  mooifs  independent 
history.  Chalk,  in  a  world  that  grows,  is  composed  of  the  skeletons 
of  tiny  lives.  But  if  the  whole  were  chalk,  where  were  the  lives? 
Such  reasoning  as  this  is,  I  think,  perfectly  satisfactory  to  all  thought- 
ful believers  in  the  true  perfection  of  the  universe.  Let  us  be  thank- 
ful, then,  that  we  have  at  last  got  completely  free  from  that  pseudo- 
pious  view  of  creation  which,  as  some  one  has  said,  *'  views  donkeys 
in  the  light  of  convenient  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  asses' 
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milk  for  invalid  ChristiaDs/'  and  are  introduced  to  the  world  where 
donkeys  as  well  as  planets  have  an  independent  life  of  their  own, 
which  life  is  an  end  in  itself.  It  is,  then,  idle  to  reproach  a  universe 
that  grows  hj  law  for  not  possessing  that  kind  of  perfection  which  is 
onlj  possible  to  dead  mechanism.  Surely  it  is  no  loss,  but  gain,  to 
true  theology,  that,  owing  to  our  deeper  insight;  the  would-be  critic 
of  the  starry  heavens  is  reduced  to  the  impossible  task  of  showing 
bow  the  law  that  ^^  keeps  the  stars  from  wrong  "  could  be  improved. 

n.  Inorganic  Geology  is  wholly  given  over  to  evolution.  So  com- 
pletely is  this  the  case,  that  we  could  not  even  listen  with  patience  to 
a  geological  lecturer  who  advocated  a  special  creation  for  each  new 
series  of  strata.  We  expect  him  to  show  us  that  the  Silurian  sedi- 
mentary rocks  are  formed  from  the  debris  of  the  Azoic  rocks  preced- 
ing them :  that  the  Devonian  strata  are  the  offspring  of  the  Silurian 
and  Azoic :  that  the  Mesozoic  are  evolved  from  the  Palasozoic  and 
Azoic,  &c.,  and  moreover  we  expect  him  to  take  that  great  thought 
of  Lyell's  as  his  vade-mecum, — that  is,  that  the  forces  acting  on  the 
strata  to-day  are  the  same  forces  that  acted  on  the  strata  then,  and 
are  competent  to  produce  all  the  phenomena  those  strata  present. 

We  take  all  this  so  entirely  for  granted  that  we  forget  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  bitter  controversy  thirty  or  forty  years  ago :  and  that  our 
emancipation,  so  far,  from  the  old  theological  cosmogony  is  true  to 
the  heroic  laborers  of  that  great  generation,  of  which  Agassiz  was 
so  fine  a  representative.  His  method  of  dealing  with  all  inorganic 
phenomena  differed  in  no  way.  from  that  of  Tyndall  or  Huxley.  He, 
as  they,  took  it  for  granted  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  glacier  were 
to  be  explained  by  the  constitution  and  environment  of  the  glacier. 
When  good  Dr.  Wayland  seems  to  fear  that  Aristotle's  argument 
concerning  the  basis  of  morals  is  getting  a  little  too  much  for  him,  he 
quotes  Corinthians,  and  so  restores  the  balance.  But  Agassiz  never 
quoted  Scripture  if  he  had  any  difficulty  in  accounting  for  a  rock-  . 
basin.  He  felt  sure  that  the  cosmic  forces  acting  on  the  rock-basin 
were  perfectly  competent  to  produce  it,  even  if  he  could  not  quite 
explain  the  method  of  their  action.  It  is  only  when  you  come  to 
organic  forms  that  you  begin  to  have  a  faint  suspicion  that  a  text 
may,  possibly,  be  lying  "peydu"  beneath  the  stratum  of  his  argu- 
ment. 

It  is,  then,  agreed  by  the  whole  geological  world  that  the  earth  of 
any  given  period  is  evolved  from  the  earth  of  the  preceding  period 
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by  the  inceBsant  action  of  the  cosmic  forces  during  that  period.  All 
so-called  special  creation  is  as  utterly  banished  from  this  field  of 
thought  as  it  is  from  astronomy. 

But  note,  once  more,  what  a  gain  is  here  to  true  theology.  Think 
how  many  pious  hearts  have  been  thrown  into  agonies  of  doubt  by 
that  part  of  the  problem  of  evil  which  is  so  palpably  due  to  the  es- 
tablished order  of  the  world,  that  no  amount  of  special  pleading  can 
shift  it  on  to  man's  shoulders.  It  is  impossible  to  persuade  an  inhab- 
itant of  a  fever-and-ague  district,  especially  when  the  chills  are  on 
him  personally,  that  swamps  and  malarious  exhalations  are  in  any 
sense  good  things,  as  far  as  man's  destiny  is  concerned.  He  knows 
by  bitter  enough  experience  that  they  take  Uie  power,  life,  h<^,  and 
almost  the  belief,  clean  out  of  him. 

Now,  in  a  mechanical  world,  all  this  could  be  very  easily  reme* 
died.  Any  engineer  could  draw  you  a  plan  of  just  such  a  world. 
All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  grade  every  water-shed  in  such  a  way 
that  in  no  single  inch  can  water  cease  to  flow.  But  in  a  world  thai 
grows  by  law,  this  cannot  be  done,  because,  even  if  your  world  was 
so  graded  to-day,  to-morrow  denudation  would  beg^  to  sculpture 
afresh  the  whole  of  the  landscape  from  mountain  top  to  sea-coast  line. 
Torrents  would  inundate  the  valleys,  and  uptom  trees  and  loosened 
soil  would  dam  up  their  exit,  and  all  the  conditions  of  malaria  would 
be  fulfilled  once  more.  In  order  to  avoid  such  a  result,  we  should 
require  a  fresh  miraculous  creation  after  every  rain  storm.  For  two 
great  laws  produce  your  malarious  district.  First,  the  law  of  grav- 
itation, which  causes  all  water  to  run  down  hill,  and  to  cease  running 
when  it  has  found  its  own  level ;  and,  secondly,  that  great  law  of 
physiology,  which  enacts  that  every  tiny  germ  shall  have  eminent 
right  to  grow  wherever  it  can  grow.  Stagnant  water  and  microscopic 
germs  that  delight  in  such  a  habitat,  will,  in  a  world  that  grows  by 
law,  eternally  generate  malaria ;  that  is,  a  state  of  things  quite  de- 
lightful to  the  lowest  vegetable  organisms,  but  quite  the  reverse  to  the 
highest  animal  ones.  The  only  conceivable  remedy  for  malaria,  in  a 
world  that  grows,  seems  to  be,  in  one  word,  drainage.  But  see  to 
what  pitiful  straits  a  would-be  critic  of  the  Eternal  Order,  of  which 
this  forms  a  necessary  part,  is  now  reduced.  If  he  declare  that  the 
very  existence  of  malaria  disproves  the  central  thought  of  perfect 
goodness  in  the  Supreme,  he  is  now  bound  to  construct  a  world  that 
grows  by  law,  such  that  microscopic  germs  will  charitably  refuse  to 
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germinate  when  conditions  are  favorable,  and  water  will  run  up  hill, 
all  by  itself,  if  it  is  only  told  to  do  so. 

m.  What,  then,  does  physiology  demand?  Simply  the  same  right 
already  accorded  to  astronomy  and  to  inorganic  geology, — ^namely, 
the  right  to  accept  or  reject  the  doctrine  of  special  creation,  by  fiat, 
as  the  evidence  may  decide. 

Now  she  has  already  proved  that  organisms  were  not  made  by  a 
single  fiat.  The  strata  give  incontrovertible  evidence  that  species 
have  come  into  existence  at  thousands  of  different  epochs  in  the 
world's  history.  The  single  fiat  would  have  to  be  multiplied  a  million 
times,  and  spread  over  ten  millions  of  years,  at  the  very  least.  But 
modem  Physiology  is  becoming  more  and  more  certain  that  special 
creation  is  no  more  needed  in  her  department  than  it  is  in  Astronomy. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  evidence.  I  would  gladly  linger 
a  while  on  the  splendid  theories  which  are  now  arousing  the  ardor  of 
botanists  ;  but  I  can  only  stop  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  no  physiolo- 
gist of  the  New  School  has  the  least  idea  that  such  a  complex  plant  as 
a  sun-flower  was  created  just  as  it  is.  The  botanist  thinks  that  such 
a  flower  has  a  history  dating  back  millions  of  years  ;  and  is  already 
beginning  to  surmise  that,  in  its  leaves  and  bracts,  and  ray  and  disk 
flowers,  it  conceals  the  facts  of  that  history ;  just  as  in  the  light  of 
Arcturus  are  hidden  the  metals  of  which  that  mighty  Sun  is  com- 
posed. 

I  cannot  dwell  on  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  plants  and 
animals ;  I  can  but  mention  that  botanists  think  that  it  must  have 
taken  thousands  of  years  to  bring  about  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
Orchids  to  the  insects  that  fertilize  them.  I  have  to  tear  myself  away 
from  this  romantic  history  to  the  more  perfectly  verified  field  of  the 
anatomy  of  extinct  animals. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  scientific  men  that  the  succession 
of  linking  forms  between  the  Pakeothenum  of  the  Eocene,  and  the 
modem  Horse,  is  close  enough  to  make  birth-succession  in  this  case 
all  but  certain.  But,  day  by  day,  the  labors  of  our  own  and  of  Eu- 
ropean palaeontologists  are  bringing  to  light  linking  forms,  that  seem 
to  ally  such  distinct  genera  as  the  Tapir,  Hog,  Elephant,  Rhinoceros, 
and  Horse,  in  such  a  way  as  to  point  to  some  common  ancestor  in  the 
Early  Tertiary  or  Cretaceous.  If  this  be  finally  verified,  the  conclu- 
sion will  be  irresistible  that  the  whole  vast  class  of  mammalia  are  to 
be  traced  back  to  a  few  forms,  or  perhaps  to  a  single  form :  the  form 
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4tself  being  intermediate  between  the  viviparous  and  oviparous  ani- 
mals. But  this  is  not  all.  The  discovery  of  Bird-like  Reptiles,  and 
Reptile-like  Birds,  with  teeth  in  the  jaws,  and  with  vertebrae  in  the 
tail,  already  make  it  probable  that  there  is  no  impassable  ^ulf  between 
Bird  and  Reptile ;  and  that  thus  two  great  classes  may  be  connected 
by  Birth-succeAsion.  If  this  be  established,  it  will  be  but  a  step  to 
connect  reptile  and  fish :  and  then  to  trace  back  the  birth  succession 
of  Vertebrates  to  a  few  forms,  or  even  to  a  single  form.  It  is  in- 
structive, in  this  connection,  to  note  that  anatomists  already  construct 
their  Archetypal  Vertebrate  on  the  model  of  a  fish.  When  so  able, 
cautious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  truly  religious  a  geologist  as  Dana 
declares,  that  ^'  further  research"  will  most  probably  sustain  the  con- 
clusion, that  ''  the  evolution  of  the  system  of  life  went  forward 
thro.ugh  the  derivation  of  species  from  species,  according  to  natural 
methods  not  yet  clearly  understood,"  we  may  fairly  conclude  that,  to 
a  mind  that  has  mastered  all  the  evidence,  that  evidence  is  beginning 
to  be  irresistible. 

IV.  But  the  doctrine  of  evolution  does  not  stop  with  the  mere 
formation  of  a  new  species :  it  sees  that  species  itself  elaborating 
more  perfect  instincts:  developing  nascent  qualities:  sloughing  off 
useless  organs  :  and  steadily  adapting  itself  more  and  more  complete- 
ly to  the  universe.  This  it  does  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  hereditary 
transmission. 

The  statement  of  this  law  is  as  old  as  the  second  commandment. 
Horace's —       ^ 

"  Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis. 
Est  in  Juvencis,  est  in  equis  patruin  Virtus/' 

shows  that  he  knew  what  every  breeder  now  takes  for  granted.  But 
it  has  remained  for  the  science  of  to-day  to  show  how  far  reaching  it 
is  :  to  explain  by  it  the  progress  of  the  ages  :  the  instinct  of  animals, 
and  the  intuitions  of  man.  It  will  be  well,  then,  to  consider  at  some 
length  its  fundamental  principle.* 

Whatever  makes  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  organism  will 
be  perpetuated  by  organism.  That  is,  the  tissues,  nerve-centres,  and 
nerve-connections,  and  whatsoever  yet  subtler  mechanism  may  be  in 
the  organism,  keep  in  their  inmost  fibres  a  memory,  we  may  even  say 

*  See  Herbert  Spencer's  Psychology  for  a  masterly  statement  of  this 
doctrine. 
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a  photograph,  of  the  impression.  These  impressions  are  passed  on 
to  the  next  generation  ;  and  if  that  and  succeeding  generations  have 
like  impressions  made  upon  their  organisms,  such  impressions  tend  to 
become  permanent  in  the  race.  But  what  impressions  are  most 
likely  thus  *to  become  permanent?  Plainly  those  which  result  from 
something  permanent  in  the  environment.  A  powerful  impression 
may,  indeed,  be  made  on  any  single  organism,  or  any  single  genera- 
tion of  organisms,  by  a  local  or  temporary  phenomenon  of  a  very 
striking  character.  We  can  easily  see  that  a  very  powerful  impres- 
sion may  be  made  by  what  may  afterwards  be  proved  to  be  a  delusion 
or  misapprehension  of  facts.  But  such  impressions  are  sure  to  die 
out  at  last,  because  the  real  fact  in  the  environment  docs  not  truly 
correspond  to  the  impression  made.  Each  successive  time,  then,  that 
the  real  fact  comes  into  contact  with  the  organism,  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  the  first  erroneous  impression  will  be  somewhat  recti- 
fied, and  by  several  repetitions  may  be  altogether  obliterated,  and  its 
place  taken  by  impressions  more  in  accordance  with  the  fact.  Thus  it 
becomes  morally  certain,  that,  at  last,  great,  general,  permanent,  and 
all-important  facts  in  the  environment,  will  produce  on  organisms  im- 
pressions so  deep  and  lasting  that  they  will  tend  to  become  intuitive 
and  instantaneous.  No  wonder,  then,  that  space  and  time,  with  hu- 
man minds,  have  become  forms  of  thought  in  the  sense  that  all 
thought  of  necessity  is  cast  in  the  mould  of  space  and  time.  For 
space  and  time  are  universal,  unalterable  facts  in  the  environment. 
Small  wonder  that  your  thought  and  mine  are  moulded  in  the  mould 
of  space  and  time,  when,  since  the  morning  of  time,  all  earth  organ- 
isms have — say  for  10,000,000  years — been  immersed  in  space  and 
time  !  So,  too,  of  other  great  and  world-wide  ^cts  in  the  environ- 
ment. All  organisms  instinctively  adapt  their  movements  to  the  law 
of  gravitation,  because,  from  the  beginning  until  now,  all  organisms 
have  lived  under  that  law.  It  is  worth  while  to  remark  here  how 
completely  this  view  reconciles  the  seSming  opposition  of  the  truths 
contained  in  the  idealistic  and  utilitarian  schools  of  philosophy.  Ex- 
perience is  the  origin  of  all  ideas  ;  but  experience  in  me  tends  to  be- 
come intuition  in  my  child.  The  experience  of  a  million  years  is 
competent  to  produce  what  are  called  innate  ideas.  In  other  words, 
the  impression  the  universe  makes  on  organisms  is  transmitted  as  an 
ever-increasing  legacy  to  organisms. 

We  have  stated  the  doctrine  with  a  special  eye  to  human  organ- 
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iBins  ;  but  the  principle  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  lower  animals, 
just  BO  far  as  thej  are  capable  of  receiving  impressions  from  the 
universe  :  and  holds  true  of  their  mental  acts  and  their  experiments 
on  life. 

Mr.  Spalding,  of  England,  has  made  a  series  of  observations  on 
chickens.  He  was  looking,  one  day,  at  a  little  chick  that  had  just 
managed  to  get  its  head  outside  the  shell.  On  the  shell  was  a  flj. 
The  chick,  actually  not  jet  bom,  aimed  instantly  at  the  fly,  hit  it 
with  its  beak  the  first  time  of  trying,  and  devoured  it.  A  scientific 
thinker  is  almost  struck  dumb  with  amazement  at  this  absolute  co-or- 
dination of  the  chicken's  eye,  beak,  muscles,  bones,  and  nerves,  to 
space  and  light,  before  it  was  possible  for  it  to  have  had  the  slightest 
experience  of  either.  The  only  possible  solution,  scientifically  speak- 
ing, was  that  the  experience  of  a  million  chickens  was  organized  in 
the  new-born  chick.  But  it  is  evident  that,  if  this  be  the  true  solu- 
tion, then  the  argument  from  design  must  be  restated.  No  devout 
naturalist  doubts  for  a  moment  that  life  is  intended ;  but,  if  of  Uie 
new  school,  he  most  certainly  feels  that  there  are  still  prevalent  very 
erroneous  notions  as  to  the  way  in  which  that  intention  was  brought 
about. 

As  theologians,  we  have  already  repudiated  the  calvinistic  notion, 
that,  in  the  plan  of  salvation,  God's  work  is  all,  and  man's  nothing. 
We  have  still  to  learn,  as  naturalists,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  God's  work  in  the  plan  of  building  a  beehive  is  all,  and  the  bees' 
work  nothing.  It  would  be  an  odd  way  of  putting  things,  to  say  that 
Milan  Cathedral  was  a  wonderful  mark  of  design  in  the  Creator  ;  for 
we  feel  that  the  designing  mind  of  man  pointed  every  arch,  reared 
every  buttress,  carved  every  statue,  and  laid  every  stone ;  and  more, 
we  feel  that  Milan  Cathedral  is  the  culmination  of  millions  of  human 
experiments  in  building. 

So  it  sounds  odd  to  a  naturalist  of  the  new  school  to  hear  people 
say  that  the  beehive  is  a  wondA'ful  example  of  design  on  the  part  of 
the  Creator ;  because  he  feels  quite  sure  that  the  designing  mind  of 
the  bees  builds  the  beehive,  and  is  also  convinced  that  the  modem 
beehive  is  the  culmination  of  innumerable  bee  experiments  in  building ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  experience  of  a  million  years  is  registered  in 
the  organism  of  a  honey  bee. 

Moreover,  the  devout  naturalist  feels  that  this  is  a  far  grander  dis- 
play of  Creative  Power  than  it  was  once  supposed  to  be.  For,  sure- 
ly, it  was  a  far  grander  work  to  create  a  human  mind  that  shall,  of 
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itself,  have  power  to  build  millions  of  Milan  Cathedrals,  than  to  cre- 
ate human  animated  machines,  that  shall  so  build,  without  knowing 
the  rhyme  or  reason  of  what  they  are  doing.  Just  so  it  is  a  far 
grander  work  to  create  bees  who  shall  gradually  think  out  a  beehive, 
and  at  last,  after  endless  experiments,  shall  so  improve  their  building 
capacity  as  to  work  after  strict  geometric  law,  than  to  create  bee-ma- 
chines who  shall  mindlessly  construct  a  beehive,  because  they  are 
wound  up  to  do  so,  as  it  were,  and  so  cannot  help  themselves. 

v.  But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  when  science  uses  her  method 
to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  senses,  eye,  ear,  &c.,  that  a  pecu- 
liar shock  is  given  to  the  devout  mind. 

Now  you  say,  "  Tell  us,  without  mincing  matters,  just  excwjtly 
what  the  tendency  of  scientific  thought  in  this  direction  is." 

Well,  science  is  based  upon  two  affirmations  :  first,  that  there  is  a 
real  universe  surrounding  organisms ;  and,  second,  that  there  are  real 
organisms  surrounded  by  that  real  universe ;  and  it  views  all  the  so- 
called  senses  of  organisms  as  produced  by  direct  contact  with  that 
Burrounding  universe.  Each  great  force  of  the  universe  tends,  as  it 
were,  to  reproduce  itself;  or,  rather,  to  make  a  picture  or  impression 
of  itself  on  organisms. 

Now  science  believes  that  the  infinitely  complex  senses  of  the  high- 
er animals  were  not  made  instantaneously,  but  were  gradually  evolved 
from  lower  forms  of  sense  in  lower  animals.  That  is,  the  surround- 
ing universe  made,  at  first,  a  slight  and  dull  impression  of  itself  on 
the  lowest  organisms  ;  but  that  the  impression  gradually  became  more 
and  more  exactly  a  picture  of  the  impressing  force,  till,  at  last,  man 
has  senses  and  faculties  that,  with  fair  exactness,  picture  forth  or  re- 
ceive true  impressions  from  the  various  corresponding  forces  of  the 
universe  surrounding  him ;  that  this  process  is  going  on  stiU,  and  that 
therefore  man's  senses  and  faculties  incessantly  tend  to  reproduce 
more  and  more  exactly  the  surrounding  universe. 

Further,  science  feels  daily  more  certain  that  each  force  in  the  uni- 
verse transacts  its  own  business,  as  it  were,  is  competent  to  manage 
its  own  affairs,  with  regard  to  organisms,  without  any  external  help 
or  interference. 

Science  knows  nothing,  then,  of  an  arbitrary  will  that,  ages  ago, 
uttered  the  fiat,  '^  Let  gravitation  be,"  and  gravitation  was  :  and  then 
said,  "  Let  man's  body  be  fitted  to  gravitation,"  and  instantly  at  the 
moment  of  his  creation  man  was  so  fitted.  * 
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Science,  on  the  contrary,  sees  gravitation  surroonding  organisms 
since  organisms  began  to  exist  on  the  planet ;  sees  organisms  inces- 
santly compelled  to  new  and  ever  new  adjustmdht  to  gravitation  ;  sees 
more  and  more  complex  adjustments  gradually  commenced,  and  grad- 
ually perfected,  so  that  at  last  man's  body,  with  its  million  fibres, 
with  its  infinity  of  nerve-connections  and  muscular  movements,  ad- 
justs itself  to  gravitation  almost  unawares.  Science,  then,  sees  that 
gravitation  is  itself  the  force  that  creates  the  adjustments  in  organ- 
isms. No  need,  it  thinks,  of  any  creative  force  outside  of  gravitation 
and  outside  of  organisms  to  account  for  the  adjustments.  The  force 
itself  creates  the  channels  of  adjustment,  just  as  running  water  tends 
to  cut  its  own  bed. 

Just  so  science  knows  nothing  of  an  arbitrary  will  which  said, 
''  Light  be !  and  light  was,"  and  then  in  an  instant  created  perfect 
eyes  to  fit  the  light.  Science  sees  light  playing  about  organisms  since 
planet  life  began :  first,  perhaps,  making  a  mere  chemical  impression 
of  itself,  as  on  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  gradually  reproducing  itself 
more  and  more  perfectly,  by  battle-of-life,  natural-selection  process, 
and  so  on,  till  at  last  the  human  eye  has  reached  a  fair  state  of  per- 
fection, though  science  prophesies  with  confidence  of  vastly  better  and 
more  perfect  eyes  to  come.  In  a  word,  science  thinks  that  it  is  light 
that  makes  eyes  in  organisms :  has  been  making,  and  still  is  making 
eyes.  The  fish  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  have  no  eyes,  and  science 
thinks  the  reason  is  because  there  is  no  light  to  make  them. 

Just  so  science  knows  nothing  of  an  arbitrary  will  that  first  said, 
'*  Let  an  atmosphere  be,"  and  an  atmosphere  was :  and  then,  at  a 
single  fiat,  made  perfect  ears  to  fit  it.  In  the  eye  of  science,  the 
resounding  air  has  surrounded  organisms  since  earth  time  began  :  first 
producing  a  dull  vibration  in  one  celled  organisms,  it  may  be,  as  the 
deaf  man  feels  the  piano  vibrate  when  it  is  played :  but  gradually 
building  up,  by  battle-of-life,  natural-selection  process,  more  and 
more  complete  response  in  organisms  to  its  own  movements,  till  at 
last  man's  ear  can  fairly  discriminate  between  quite  delicate  difiPer- 
ences  of  sound :  though  the  air,  it  thinks,  has  millions  of  lessons  to 
teach  ears  yet :  requires  millions  of  human  years  to  perfect  man's  ear 
in  ;  just  as  many,  in  fact,  as  light  requires  to  teach  all  it  has  to  teach 
to  human  eyes. 

In  a  word,  in  ihe  eye  of  science,  the  air  and  organisms  together 
are  quite  competent  to  the  manufacture  of  ears. 
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In  one  word,  science  is  beginning  to  feel  that  the  surrounding  uni- 
verse is  competent  to  produce  all  the  organs  life  uses  ;  and  its  dogma 
of  natural  selection,  survival  of  the  fittest,  hereditary  transmission  of 
qualities,  etc.,  give,  it  thinks,  a  fairly  adequate  sketch  of  the  law  of 
progress  toward  higher  life. 

Here  some  of  you  may  ask,  in  astonishment,  '^  Do  you  mean  to 
say,  then,  that  science  inevitably  leads  to  blank  atheism?  for  to  us 
this  is  atheism,  pure  and  mere." 

Well,  friends,  if  this  indeed  be  so,  I  demand  your  pity  and  sympa- 
thy for  the  scientific  atheist.  He,  as  well  as  you,  came  to  conscious- 
ness in  a  world  that  believed  this  was  blank  atheism ;  and  since  his 
paramount  duty,  as  a  scientist,  was  first  to  investigate  the  facts,  and 
then  to  follow  fearlessly  whithersoever  the  facts  should  lead  him^ — 
the  more  completely  he  fulfilled  his  duty,  the  more  completely  atheis- 
tic he  became ;  according  to  your  conception  of  atheism^  which  he 
himself  shared.  The  indolent  scientist  might  still  believe ;  the  in- 
dustrious, earnest,  progressive  scientist  must  be  atheistic. 

But  I  do  more  than  claim  your  pity ;  I  turn  round  upon  you,  and 
say,  ''  Thou  art  the  man."  How  indignant  David  felt  at  the  meaa 
rich  man,  before  he  knew  that  it  was  himself  in  another  guise  I  I 
say,  then,  that  the  scientific  atheist  is  you  or  I,  carrying  our  usual, 
wretched,  commonplace  atheistic  way  of  thinking  about  things  in 
general,  into  higher  and  wider  departments  of  thoughts.  Let  me 
illustrate  a  little.  You  have  naturally  weak  lungs,  and  the  wise  doc- 
tor orders  you  to  take  a  gentle  row  in  a  boat  daily  to  strengthen 
them.  You  obey,  and  your  lungs  grow  strong.  That  is,  not  only 
the  air-cells  you  have  do  their  work  better,  but  also  innumerable  new 
air-cells  are  created,  each  new  cell  just  as  wonderful,  just  as  com- 
plete, just  as  difficult  to  create  as  the  old  ones  were.  Now  suppose 
you  say,  ^^  Of  course,  it  is  natural  aud  simple  enough.  Lungs,  like 
everything  else,  grow  by  exercise."  Aad  suppose  you  feel  not  one 
throb  of  gratitude  to  the  One  who  has  created  new  lungs  in  you ; 
suppose,  rather,  that  you  do  not  even  believe  that  God  has  created 
new  lungs  in  you  by  the  self-same  process  wherewith  he  creates  every- 
thing,— are  you  much  better  than  these  skeptical  scientists  who  do 
not  see  God  in  the  creation  of  lungs  at  all?  You  are  atheistic  about 
the  million  new  cells ;  they  are  atheistic  about  the  millions  of  old 
ones :  that  is  all  the  difference  between  you. 

One  more  illustration.     You  send  your  child  to  the  singing  school, 
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and  70a  expect  her  ear  to  be  improyed.  If  she  has  wi^e  instructorsi 
her  ear  will  be  improved  ;  that  is,  the  thousand  tuning-forks  in  her 
ear  will  have  increased  in  power,  in  tremulous  sensitiveness  to  musi- 
cal vibration ;  aye !  perhaps  some  hundreds  of  new  fibres  will  be 
added.  Now  is  not  the  creation  of  these  new  fibres  just  as  wonder- 
ful as  the  creation  of  the  old  ones  ?  And  can  you  wonder  if  science 
declares  that  the  same  power  that  made  the  hundred  new  ones,  was 
competent  to  make  the  thousand  or  two  original  ones  ?  Aye !  and  if 
you  catch  yourself  thinking  that  these  hundred  new  fibres  came  all  in 
a  natural  and  commonplace  way,  ought  you  to  be  much  surprised  if 
scientific  people  think  that  aU  the  fibres  came  in  a  natural  and  com- 
monplace way  ?  You  are  atheistic  with  regard  to  the  hundred  new 
fibres  ;  they  are  atheistic  about  the  old  ones.  If  you  do  not  wonder, 
adore,  kneel  before  the  mystery  of  growth  in  your  child's  ear,  why 
expect  them  to  do  so  before  the  mystery  of  growth  in  the  ears  from 
which  she  inherited  her  capacity  of  hearing?  If  you  say,  "  Of 
course,  the  child's  ear  is  improved,  that  is,  grows,  because  she  is  con- 
stantly exercising  it :  that  is  all,"  why  should  not  they  say,  that  all 
ears  have  come  about  by  similar  exercise,  and  that  is  all?  In  a 
word,  if  you  think  that  your  child's  eeur  can  grow  without  God*s  im- 
mediate creative  force  present  in  the  vibrating  air,  and  in  the  sensi- 
tive ear,  wherein  are  you  more  religious  than  they? 

^*  Therefore,  thou  art  inexcusable,  O  man,  whosoever  thou  art  thai 
judgest,  for  thou  that  judgest  doest  the  self-same  things !" 

But,  of  course,  dear  friends,  the  mere  fact  of  my  standing  here 
among  men  of  religion,  proclaims  that  to  me  these  thoughts  of  science 
are  not  atheistic. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  here  to  affirm  that  the  opposite  idea  is  fiu* 
more  nearly  atheistic ;  and  that  the  thought  of  science  is  steadily 
pointing  toward  the  only  permanent,  because  only  true  theism. 

The  scientific  view  of  a  universe  teeming  with  force,  in  which  each 
great  department  has  power  enough  to  produce  all  the  efforts  which 
we  see  it  does  produce  upon  organisms,  without  any  external  aid  or 
interference,  is  atheistic :  if  he  only  can  be  theistic,  who  believes  that 
the  universe  is  divided  into  two  separate  and  opposite  entities,  matter 
and  God.  It  is  atheistic,  if  it  be  theistic  to  suppose  that  the  vast 
spaces  which  are  filled  up  with  matter  are  empty  of  God. 

But  suppose  a  man  should  claim,  on  the  contrary,  that  that  was  the 
only  true  theism  which  said  that  Grod  was  all,  and  in  all :  that  in  God 
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we  live :  in  Ood  we  move :  ia  God  we  have  our  being ;  that  matter 
and  spirit,  to  the  Infinite  eye,  are  not  two,  bat  one  aniverse ;  and  that 
he  who  divorces  matter  from  God  is  the  atheist,  as  far  as  matter  is 
concerned  ?  Which  fills  gravitation  the  most  with  Deity :  the  idea 
that  God,  ages  ago,  willed  that  matter  should  attract  matter,  and  that 
since  that  moment  the  law  of  gravitation  acts  all  by  itself;  or  the 
thought  that  every  circling  planet,  every  ordered  system,  every  move- 
ment of  sun  or  stars,  the  binding  of  galaxy  to  galaxy,  the  safety  and 
strength  of  the  whole  starry  heavens  is,  at  each  instant,  the  direct 
manifestation  of  the  life,  power,  and  majesty  of  God  ?  Which  fills 
light  the  most  with  Deity :  the  idea  that  God  created  light  outside  of 
himiself,  ages  ago,  and  so  it  now  shines  all  by  itself;  or  the  idea  that 
God  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all ;  that,  while  .in  other 
stages  of  being,  other  light  of  God  may  gladden  angel  eyes,  this 
light  of  day  we  now  see  is  divine ;  that  every  vibration  of  its  million 
million  waves  is  instinct  with  the  force  of  God  ?  Which  is  the  most 
theistic :  to  say  that  six  thousand  years  ago  God  created  two  pairs  of 
human  eyes  to  see  the  light,  and  from  that  moment  eyes  have  come  in 
the  dud  course  of  nature ;  or  to  say  that  God  in  light,  the  force  of 
God  manifested  as  light,  eternally  creates  eyes ;  that  God  has  cre- 
ated directly,  immediately,  not  two  pairs,  but  all  the  million  million 
pairs  of  human  eyes  that  ever  looked  on  the  light  of  day ;  and  that 
God,  as  Perfect  Light,  is  daily  creating  more  perfect  eyes  ?  The  only 
way  to  banish  God  from  eyes  is  to  declare  that  the  light  which  makes 
eyes  is  an  entity  outside  of  and  apart  from  God.  The  only  way 
to  banish  God  from  ears  or  lungs  is  to  declare  that  God's  breath 
is  not  in  the  vibrating  air ;  the  only  way  to  banish  God  from  organ- 
isms is  to  invent  a  method,  whether  theistic  or  atheistic,  it  matters 
not,  by  which  organisms  can  exist  or  grow  apart  from  him. 

One  thing  more  needs  to  be  said  here.  I  have  said  that  the  pro- 
gressive scientists  think  that  the  theory  of  progress  by  natural  selec- 
tion, hereditary  transmission,  &c.,  is  a  fairly  adequate  first  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.  I  believe  this  to  be  so,  with  one  very  important 
qualification.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  even  a  single  one-celled 
monad  may  have  been  the  tiny  gate  through  which  the  vast  procession 
of  life  has  marched  into  our  earth.  But  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
that  one-celled  monad  was  large  enough  to  hold  the  immeasurable 
life-force  which  that  procession  manifests.  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
such  monad  had  room  to  hold,  even  in  potency,  the  life-power  of  a 
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single  man,  much  less  that  of  the  billion  billion  plants,  animals,  and 
men,  that  have  inherited  the  planet.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  this 
life-power  must  have  come  into  organisms,  bj  degrees,  from  some- 
where. Now,  at  present,  the  evolution  theory  gives  a  verj  uncertain 
sound  concerning  this  somewhere.  Onlj  three  hypotheses  appear  to 
be  in  anj  way  conceivable. 

I.  If  any  given  orb,  sun  or  planet,  increases  in  weight,  you  instantly 
account  for  it  by  assuming  that  matter  has  come  in  upon  it  from  the 
surrounding  spaces.  Just  so,  if  life-power  on  a  given  orb  increases, 
you  can  account  for  it  by  assuming  that  life  keeps  flowing  in  upon  it 
from  a  vast  reservoir  of  life  surrounding  it.  That  is,  you  must  sup- 
plement your  theory  by  the  doctrine  of  influx.  Any  one  who  accepts 
this  solution  is  not  *^  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."  For  this  is  but 
the  first  approximation  to  the  thought  of  the  infinite  casual  life  that 
fills  the  universe.  If  this  be  the  true  solution,  then  the  present  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  describes  fairly  the  channeb  through 
which  the  life-force  has  flowed,  and  still  is  flowing.  The  channel  of 
life-force  is  life.  Through  the  life  of  each  to-day  flow^  the  life-stream 
of  to-morrow ;  but  a  steady  rain  from  heaven  is  the  source  of  increase 
in  the  volume  of  the  tide. 

I  once  gave  my  little  girl  of  three  a  money-box.  It  was  one  of 
those  houses  of  painted  iron,  that  have  a  slit  down  the  chinmey  large 
enough  for  a  cent  to  fall  through  ;  well,  she  was  much  astonished  to 
find  that  the  number  of  cents  in  the  house  kept  on  increasing  and 
increasing.  I  suppose  she  thought  at  first  that  they  just  grew,  and 
that  was  all.  But,  at  last,  she  evidently  began  to  have  a  dim  suspic- 
ion that  it  could  not  be  so  ;  and  I  noticed  that  she  watched  me  very 
carefully  whenever  I  came  near  the  chimney-piece.  Finally  it  was 
plain  that  my  little  tot  had  thought  out  the  problem,  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  her  father's  own  hands  kept  putting  that  money  in. 

Just  like  that  money-box  is  this  great  house  of  Che  world.  The 
sum  total  of  life  keeps  on  increasing  and  increasing  before  our  very 
eyes.  We  are  but  children,  and  dull  ones,  too.  But  at  last  we  begin 
to  discover,  like  my  little  girl,  that  some  one  keeps  dropping  more  life 
into  the  house  all  the  time  ;  and  our  hearts  whisper  to  us,  in  sacred 
hours,  that  that  some  One  is  ''  Our  Father.'' 

Through  a  thousand  channels  the  mystic  life  descends ;  through 
sun-force :  earth-force-:  through  the  past  and:in  the  present ;  bat  our 
Father's  life  it  is  that  doeth  all  in  all. 
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II.  Yoa  are  shut  up  to  this,  unless  you  assume  that  life  is  simply 
one  of  the  compounds  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen, 
&c.,  with  a  peculiar  capacity  to  absorb  and  utilize  solar  energy. 
Such  a  theory  takes  certain  great  truths,  which  must  be  part  of  any 
solution  of  life  in  the  planet.  Material  life  cannot  get  on  without  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  ;  and  transmuted  solar  force,  which  is  incessant- 
ly coming  in  to  organisms  from  the  central  orb,  is  essential  to  life  on 
this  earth.  But  if  you  believe  that  sun-force  is  blind  and  dead,  and 
still  insist  that  this  is  all,  you  can  make  your  theory  as  atheistic,  and 
therefore  as  unthinkable  at  bottom,  as  you  please. 

III.  But  you  can  also  believe  that  a  monad  of  spirit  is  united  to 
each  atom  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  &c.,  and  that  organization  gives 
simply  the  opportunity  to  such  spiriUmonads  to  coalesce  into  a  single 
complex  life.  Matter  I  define  to  be  substance  divisible  ;  spirit,  sub- 
stance indivisible.  But  on  this  theory,  matter  would  have  to  be  de- 
fined as  substance  that  cannot  come  directly  into  contact  with  sub- 
stance :  and  spirit  as  substance  that  can  so  come  into  contact ;  and 
thus  that  innumerable  monads  of  spirit  coalesce  into  one  complex  life. 
I  can  imagine  a  consistent  scheme  of  the  universe,  one  taking  in  all 
the  facts  of  matter  and  of  spirit,  built  up  on  just  such  an  hypothesis. 
It  is  quite  poetical :  we  must  imagine  these  soul-monads  lying  asleep, 
or  imprisoned  in  uncounted  myriads  in  the  grains  of  sand,  and  the 
soil  of  the  world,  until  awakened  to  life  by  their  entrance  into  organ- 
ism. We  can  fancy  a  flower  to  be  a  living  community  of  soul-mo- 
nads, and  can  indulge  in  a  midsummer  nights'  dream  of  fay-men 
dancing  not  on,  but  in,  its  petals,  or  flying  through  the  air  in  the 
pollen-dust,  even  as  man  sails  the  ether  in  this  earth-ship  of  his. 
We  can  imagine  such  Fay-people  gradually  progressing  in  their 
knowledge  of  community-building ;  just  as  Darwin  imagines  the  bees 
did ;  and  may  consider  that  we  ourselves  are  vast  empires  of  such, 
more  or  less  wisely  ruled.  T.  L.  Harris,  indeed,  the  great  spiritual 
seer,  has  reported  a  conversation -he  had  with  one  of  these  Fay-men, 
who  live  happily  in  "  conjugial  pairs,"  on  the  shore  of  some  vast  ar- 
tery that  flows  from  the  great  ocean  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  limestone 
regions  of  the  tibia  or  fibula;  or  in  the  swelling  uplands  of  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain.  In  fact,  it  is  Swedenborg's  theory  of  the 
other  world  transformed  to  this.  Heaven,  with  Swedenborg,  is  one 
grand  man :  innumerable  millions  of  angels  inhabiting  the  eye :  in- 
numerable others  the  hand  or  brain ;  while,  in  all  reverence,  he  as- 
serts that  God  is  the  Infinite  Man. 
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Such  a  theory,  fantastic  as  we  may  deem  it,  may  be  a  devoutly 
theistic  one  ;  and  if  you  asked  such  a  theorist  if  death  did  not  scatter 
forever  this  vast  community  of  spirit-monads  that  make  up  a  man, 
he  might  Answer  that  only  the  force  of  God  himself  can  separate 
spirits  that  have  once  coalesced ;  but  that  infinite  love  never  could 
exercise  such  force.  If  you  then  asked  what  became  of  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  atoms  thus  bereft  of  their  companion  spirit-monads,  he 
might  say,  that  such  atoms  are,  indeed,  dead ;  but  that  only  a  certain 
amount  of  spirit-life  can  be  evolved  out  of  earth-life ;  and  when  every 
molecule  has  given  up  its  spirit-monad,  the  end  of  earth-life  will  have 
arrived.  Still,  I  hazard  little  in  saying  that  the  first  solution  is  the 
one  toward  which  the  deeper  thought  of  mankind  is  slowly  tending ; 
and  if  this  be  indeed  so,  if  the  direct  force  of  God  makes  the  senses 
of  organisms,  and  if  it  is  the  life  of  God  himself  that  flows  into  the 
life  of  organisms,  do  you  not  see  that  the  religious  scientist  is  begin- 
ning to  catch  the  first  faint  notes  of  a  song  finer  than  mortal  voices 
have  yet  hymned  to  Heaven  ? 

We  have  looked  for  God's  creating  power  in  the  wrong  place.  We 
have  put  it  afar  off  beyond  the  stars,  when  it  was  daily  working 
all  around  us.  We  said  Lo  here  I  and  Lo  there :  while  all  the  while 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  only  within  our  souls,  but  within  our 
bodies  also.  Not  only  so  !  that  kingdom  of  God  was  also  within  the 
rocks,  the  plants,  the  animals,  within  the  earth  itself. 

The  end  will  be,  that  this  world,  with  all  that  is  therein,  its  sea,  its 
land,  its  dust,  its  gases,  its  atoms ;  with  its  trees  and  cattle,  its  men 
and  women  and  children,  is  goihg  to  be  lifted  up  into  heavenly  places. 
The  end  will  be  that  the  tabernacle  of  God  will  be  seen  to  be  with 
men.  Men  shall  know  that  he  is  our  Grod  forever  and  ever !  For 
one,  I  feel,  in  every  nerve,  the  happy  consciousness  that  the  weary 
age  of  doubt  is  fast  wearing  away,  and  that  a  new  age  of  faith  has 
already  begun.  This  grim  spectre  of  knowledge  was  to  destroy 
faith,  was  it?  Yes!  by  turning  faith  to  sight:  hope  to  fruition;  a 
belief  in  a  blessed  hereafter  to  a  life  in  a  blessed  and  eternal  now ! 

I  was.  writing  this  alone  in  my  room  at  night.  My  little  ones  were 
asleep  near  by,  and  the  whole  house  was  still,  when  the  thought  of 
the  wonder  and  glory  of  all  this  came  upon  me  as  never  before,  and  I 
said  in  my  heart,  *^  Father,  Father  I  in  Thee  our  bodies  live;  by 
Thee  our  senses  are  daily  fed ;  by  Thee  our  brain  and  heart  and  hand 
grow  to  power.     Not  a  movement  of  the  limbs,  not  a  glance  of  the 
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eje,  not  a  vibration  of  the  chambers  of  sound,  bnt  Thou  art  there  1 
I  look  around  my  room  to-night,  and  see  that  the  very  oaken  doors 
are  saturated  with  Thy  still  power.  Walls  and  windows  stand  so  fast, 
the  whole  house  so  safely  shelters  me  and  mine,  because  Thy  strength 
is  in  the  walls.  Lime  and  mortar,  wood  and  stone,  have  received 
from  Thee  a  commandment  to  keep  me  safe  from  harm ;  or,  rather. 
Thou  in  them  doest  so  keep  me  I  Thy  arms  of  strength  keep  my  little 
fields  in  their  place  in  the  midst  of  the  stable  landscape ;  and  Thy 
life.  Thy  power  it  is  that  gives  to  me  the  sweet  uses  of  plant,  flower, 
and  fruit.  My  very  dog  looks  into  my  eyes  with  eyes  of  loving  obe- 
dience, because  a  tiny  rill  of  Thy  grace  has  flowed  into  his  little  life. 
Truly  the  invisible  things  of  Thee  are  clearly  seen  by  the  things  that 
are  made." 

But,  in  the  last  place,  I  say  that  science  is  going  to  give  religion  a 
mighty  equivalent  for  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  trouble  she  has  given. 
She  does  not  pretend  to  discover  religious  truth  ;  that  were  to  repeat 
the  absurdity  of  religion  pretending  to  discover  scientific  truth.  The 
soul  in  man  has  revealed  the  things  of  the  soul.  Science  would  cat  a 
poor  figure  if  she  attempted  to  supplant  religion  in  the  teaching 
of  the  Christian  graces,  love,  joy,  peace,  long-sufiering,  patience, 
brotherly  kindness,  charity. 

But  science  can  and  will  give  to  religion  her  method.  In  a  world 
that  grows,  religion  must  also  grow,  and  grow  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  growth.  And  more, — ^science,  with  her  central  doctrine  of 
real  organisms  surrounded  by  a  real  universe,  is  beginning  to  lay  the 
granite  foundations  of  certainty,  on  which  the  temple  of  the  future 
is  to  be  builded. 

Do  not  despise  the  lowly  ground  of  conmion  sense  whereon  those 
foundations  are  based, — namely,  the  ground  that  man  has  trust- 
worthy senses,  and  that  to  their  verdict,  rightly  interpreted,  the  mate- 
rial universe  trustworthily  corresponds ;  that  each  sense  is  directly 
connected,  as  efiect  with  cause,  with  its  corresponding  force  in  the 
universe. 

Light  photographs  on  the  inside  of  eyes  the  self-same  picture  that 
it  reveals  outside  of  eyes.  Air  makes  the  musical  fibres  and  the 
watery  fluid  and  otolithes  inside  of  ears  vibrate  in  exact  symphony 
with  its  own  vibrations  outside  of  ears.  Now  see  what  doubts  and 
perplexities  this  frees  us  from.  The  Greek  skeptics  asked,  without 
any  answer  forthcoming,  '^How  do  you  know  that  the  senses  give 
any  true  verdict  on  things  ?  here  is  the  thunder,  and  there  is  your  ear. 
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How  do  you  know  that  that  sound  is  in  any  sense  a  copy  of  the  thun- 
der ;  that  it  reveals  in  any  way  the  nature  of  the  thunder?  "  Science 
answers  the  question  by  saying  that  the  thunder  is  caused  by  the 
swift  passage  of  the  electric  force  through  the  air,  which  produces 
in  it  tremendous  vibrations,  which  are  propagated  in  waves  in  all 
directions ;  and  that  these  waves,  striking  on  the  shore  of  the  ear, 
give  rise  to  precisely  corresponding  vibrations  inside ;  and  that  thus 
the  sound  is  an  exact  copy  of#the  thunder.  You  doubt  whether  you 
really  hear  the  piano  ?  sprinkle  sand  on  the  sounding-board.  It  runs 
at  once  into  ridges,  betraying  the  fact  that  even  sand  has  ears  of  a 
certain  sort,  and,  in  its  dumb  way,  knows  as  well  as  you  do  that 
there  was  a  real  vibration  of  a  real  string. 

You  need  no  longer  perplex  your  brain,  my  metaphysical  friend,  on 
the  question,  ^^  Do  I  see  a  real  world,  or  is  it  only  sensation  in  me, 
that  makes  me  imagine  I  see  ?"  now  that  science  has  shown  you  that 
nitrate  of  silver  sees  all  and  more  than  all  that  your  eye  sees. 
Strange,  that  even  Picton  is  not  quite  out  of  the  fog,  when  he  talks 
about  seeing  a  clock.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  phenomena  he  seems  to 
think  subjective,  are  repeated  on  the  sensitive  plate.  Nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, my  friend,  knows  that  that  clock-face  is  white,  just  as  well  as 
you  do  ;  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  nitrate  of  silver  has  much  subjectiv- 
ity about  it.  A  real  universe,  then,  surrounding  a  man,  and  a  real 
man  surrounded,  that  is  the  key  to  the  physics,  metaphysics,  and 
religion  of  the  future :  a  real  man,  every  organized  faculty  a  more  or 
less  perfect  copy  of  the  real  universe  surrounding  the  faculty. 

Democritus  hit  upon  a  great  world-wide  truth,  when  he  said  that 
the  senses  are  but  a  modification  of  touch.  It  is  the  touch  of  the 
stone  on  your  hand  that  you  feel ;  it  is  the  touch  of  the  fruit  on  your 
tongue  that  you  taste ;  it  is  the  touch  of  aromatic  particles  on  the 
sensitive  nostrU  that  you  smell ;  it  is  the  touch  of  the  air-wave  on 
your  tympanum  that  you  hear ;  it  is  the  touch  of  the  ether- wave  on 
your  eye  that  you  see.  You  feel,  taste,  smell,  hear,  and  see  that 
part  of  the  universe  that  touches  you.  And  in  the  view  of  science, 
each  sense  is  actually  produced  by  the  touch  of  the  surrounding  uni- 
verse on  the  organism,  and  the  response  of  organism  to  that  touch. 

Now  science  is  straining  every  nerve  to  include  the  phenomena  of 
mind  in  the  great  generalizations  she  is  making.  Well,  what  will  be 
the  result,  if  she  succeeds?  Let  us  see.  She  has  already  proved 
that  the  touch  of  the  universe  on  rock  and  glacier  accounts  for  all  the 
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phenomena  of  rock  and  glacier :  ehe  is  fast  proving  that  the  touch  of 
the  universe  on  the  body  accounts  for  the  senses ;  she  ivill  prove  that 
the  touch  of  the  universe  on  the  soul  of  man  accounts  for  the  truth, 
and  right,  and  love  that  are  in  man.  What  then  ?  It  is  light,  not 
darkness,  that  accounts  for  eyes.  It  is  the  light  without  that  accounts 
for  the  light  within.  So  also  it  is  right,  not  wrong,  that  accounts  for 
the  sense  of  right.  Only  a  universe  of  right,  and  the  touch  of  that 
upon  man's  soul,  can  account  for  the  right  in  man's  soul. 

And  now,  my  scientific  friend,  religion  is  going  to  use  your  method 
a  little.  Religion  finds  that  there  is  more  or  less  organized  in  man  a 
conscience.  That  is,  there  is  inside  a  man  a  copy,  more  or  less  accu- 
rate, of  something  outside  of  and  surrounding  a  man.  Is  it  not  so  ? 
Sense  of  justice  inside  a  man :  a  just  universe  outside.  Now  religion 
thanks  science  for  her  doctrine  of  growth,  for  it  clears  up  a  thousand 
puzzles  about  the  imperfections,  the  contradictions  of  conscience.  It 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  absolute  justice  has  not  been  distinctly 
perceived.  A  dim  semi-consciousness  of  right  first,  dim  as  the  chem- 
ical reaction  of  monad  organisms  under  the  action  of  light.  But  the 
infinite  righteousness  shines  on  and  on,  producing  more  and  more 
perfect  copies  of  itself ;  until  at  last  there  is  something  like  an  organ- 
ized sense  of  right  in  mankind,  while  some  eminent  souls  have  seen 
the  vision  of  an  infinite  righteousness  flooding  their  souls  with  light. 

To  sum  up,  then,  my  scientific  friend,  we  prove  by  your  own  meth- 
od that,  as  there  is  sense  of  justice  in  a  man,  there  is,  therefore,  a 
just  universe  outside  of  a  man  :  as  there  is  a  sense  of  truth  in  a  man, 
there  is  a  true  universe  outside  of  a  man :  as  there  is  a  sense  of  love 
in  a  man,  there  is  a  loving  universe  outride  of  a  man.  Now,  when 
you  rejoice  to  acknowledge  that  all  souls  are  surrounded  by  infinite 
justice,  truth,  and  love,  you  may  call  that  justice,  truth,  and  love,  by 
what  name  you  please.  You  may  say,  "  Universe ;"  we  say,  "  The 
Infinite  Father ;"  but  it  matters  little,  if  we  bow  in  adoration  to- 
gether I 

And  religion,  too,  is  going  to  use  the  favorite  scientific  doctrine  of 
origin  of  species  by  natural  selection,  battle  of  life,  survival  of  the 
fittest,  and  so  on.  Religion  is  going  to  investigate  the  universal  law 
of  progress,  and  see  how  it  will  fit  her  particular  facts.  And  here  I 
would  say,  that  science,  so  radical  in  many  of  her  conclusions,  will 
turn  out  to  be  most  unexpectedly  conservative  in  others. 

There  is  a  vague  notion,  very  prevalent  just  now,  that  people  in 
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general  march  in  solid  phalanx  toward  progress.  True,  people  in 
general  do  not  take  much  trouble  about  it ;  but,  somehow,  progress 
runs  itself.  Mankind  are  such  a  superior  class  of  persons,  that  thej 
have  only  to  be  aliye,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  does  the  rest.  Now 
science,  I  think,  will  prove  conclusively  that  this  vague  notion  is,  to 
the  last  degree,  unscientific. 

I  have  lately  been  studying  the  way  tomatoes  are  improved.  Do 
you  smile,  and  ask  what  that  has  to  do  with  religion  ?  Ah,  friend, 
sooner  or  later  you  will  learn  that  you  live  in  the  same  universe  with 
the  tomatoes,  and  that  their  improvement  obeys  the  same  laws  as  your 
own  I 

People  in  general  do  not  cause  tomatoes  to  progress  very  much. 
No  I  Year  by  year  a  few  scientific  gardeners — ^whose  numbers  might 
be  counted  almost  on  your  fingers — ^keep  watching  the  nature  of  to- 
matoes. They  try  every  variety,  obtain  the  best  possible  seed,  cross 
the  breeds,  give  every  advantage  of  soil  and  culture.  Then,  at  last, 
they  select  the  best  variety ;  and  then  choose  the  best  plant  of  that 
variety ;  and  then  select  the  best  tomatoes  on  the  best  plant,  and  save 
the  seed  of  these,  and  so  on,  till  at  last  they  secure  a  truly  improved 
•  tomato.  Then,  as  a  second  step,  there  are  a  few  hundred  market- 
gardeners,  scattered  throughout  the  country,  who  have  sense  enough 
to  know  that  it  *'  pays"  to  get  the  best  seed,  and  knowledge  enough 
to  know  the  best  people  to  get  the  seed  from.  Then  these  market- 
gardeners  raise  plants  to  sell ;  and  then  there  are  five  thousand  smart 
farmers  who  know  that  it  *'  pays"  to  buy  of  these  market-gardeners ; 
and  so,  at  last,  the  stupid  public  is  forced  into  getting  a  better  variety 
of  tomato.  Why,  we  have  driven-  winter  back  at  least  two  weeks 
already,  thus  practically  lengthening  our  summer,  as  far  as  tomatoes 
are  concerned.  Now  my  intuitional  radical  Mend,  I  want  just  to  ask 
you  one  question :  If  you  cut  off  your  ten  or  a  dozen  scientific  heads, 
that  originally  start  the  improvement,  where  vrill  your  tomato  progress 
be?  So  it  is  with  every  sort  of  progress, — ^literary,  scientific,  social, 
religious.  The  initial  impulse  is  always  given  by  some  one  eminent 
mind,  or,  at  most,  a  few  eminent  minds.  Then  they  pass  the  impulse 
on  to  those  most  prepared  to  receive  it ;  and  they  to  others,  and  so  on, 
till  the  whole  world  receives  it  at  last. 

It  is  eminently  so  with  religious  progress.  The  mass  of  mankind, 
said  Mencius,  need  the  advent  of  a  sage  or  true  ruler,  and  then  they 
will  receive  a  rousing  impulse. 
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He  knew  no  science,  that  unknown  poet,  who  wrote  the  Te  Deum 
for  all  time.  Yet  no  science  could  have  taught  him  better  the  eternal 
law  of  progress,  when  he  sang :  — 

"  We  praise  Thee,  O  God ;  we  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  Lord. 

All  the  earth  doth  worship  Thee,  the  Father  everlasting. 

To  thee  all  angels  cry  aloud;  the. Heavens  and  all  the  powers  therein. 

The  glorious  company  of  the  apostles  praise  Thee  I 

The  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets  praise  Thee  I 

The  noble  army  of  martyrs  praise  Thee  I 

The  Holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world  doth  acknowledge  Thee, 

The  Father  of  an  Infinite  Majesty ! " 

Yes  !  Down  a  ladder  of  souls  the  heavenly  message  speeds.  First 
the  light  of  God  shines  on  angels'  eyes,  and  all  Heaven  rejoices  with 
joy  unspeakable.  The  rapt  soul  of  Jesus  sees  the  heavenly  vision. 
In  his  eyes  apostles  and  prophets  see  the  shining  of  thQ  eternal  light. 
They  make  that  light  shine  among  men ;  and  lo !  common  men  and 
women  are  nerved  to  heroism,  to  martyrdom,  to  brave  life  and  glori- 
ous death.  To  ever- widening  circles  the  light  is  carried  on  and  on, 
until,  at  last,  the  Holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world  feels  the 
Father's  presence  with  that  world  for  evermore ! 
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THE   DUTY  OF   UNITARIANS   IN    REGARD 
TO  SCIENTIFIC  THOUGHT. 

BT  THOMAS   HILL,   D.D.,  LL.D.,   OF  POBTLAKD,    HE. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Joseph  Priestley  stood  before  the 
world  eminent  "for  his  zeal  as  a  discoverer  in  science,  as  an  opponent 
of  the  current  theological  dogmas  in  Christendom,  and  as  a  defender 
of  the  reality  and  truth  of  Christian  Revelation.  The  attitude  thus 
taken  by  the  greatest  of  the  English  Unitarians  has  been  substantially 
maintained  by  the  Unitarian  body  until  this  day.  It  has  shown  its 
devotion  to  science  and  to  truth,  its  hostility  to  theological  error,  its 
loyalty  to  Christ,  by  proofs  of  every  kind.  The  best  and  strongest, 
the  most  scholarly  and  carefully  considered  arguments  in  defence  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  in  support  of  the  credibility  and 
truthfulness  of  their  biography  of  Jesus,  have  come  from  those  who 
gave  also  the  strongest  statement  of  reasons  for  not  believing  the 
doctrines  of  Trinitarians.  The  blessed  volume,  on  which  the  hopes 
of  the  here  and  the  hereafter,  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come, 
are  centered,  will  receive,  we  believe,  more  attention  and  faith,  and 
be  a  still  greater  blessing  and  salvation  to  the  nations,  when  it  is 
shown  that  it  does  not  teach  doctrines  at  which  ^'  Reason  stands 
aghast  and  faith  herself  is  half  confounded."  It  is  because  our 
Unitarian  faith  thus  keeps  the  great  central  truths  of  the  gospel  free 
from  the  contaminations  and  additions  of  human  philosophy  that  we 
hold  it  so  dear.  It  sings,  like  Beethoven's  wondrous  oratorio,  the 
dread  tale  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  in  those  simple,  solemn  strains 
of  penitence,  gratitude,  and  adoring  love,  in  which  world  after  world 
shall  join,  until  the  whole  universe  rings  with  the  exalted  theme.  It 
agrees  with  that  great  preacher  of  the  first  century,  whom  the  apos- 
tles sumamed  The  Son  of  Consolation,  in  believing  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever, — ^the  Everlasting  Rock  on 
which  the  church  is  built ;  and  it  would  obey  his  exhortation  to  hold 
fast  the  beginning  of  otir  confidence  steadfast  to  the  end,  in  hope  of 
being  made  partakers  of  Christ,  and  realizing  the  fulfilment  of  his 
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most  preciouA  promises.  At  the  same  time  it  knows  that  the  forms 
of  error  are  various,  shifting,  and  mutable  as  the  clouds,  and  that 
those  forms  of  error  are,  like  the  clouds,  often  bathed  in  resplendent 
light,  and  imitate  the  forms  of  heavenly  truth  so  closely  that  they 
would,  if  possible,  deceive  the  very  elect.  Unitarians  endeavor 
therefore  to  obey  the  injunction  of  the  greater  companion  of  Barna- 
bas, and  avoid  profane  and  vain  babblings  and  the  oppositions  of  sci- 
ence falsely  so  called.  The  false  science  to  which  St.  Paul  alludes 
was  a  pretended  science  of  spiritual  and  heavenly  things,  but  the 
apostle's  words  may  warn  us  against  false  science  of  every  kind.  St. 
Paul  describes  the  gospel  as  a  life-giving  doctrine,  never  to  be  super- 
seded by  the  advancement  of  science ;  for  this  is  the  etymological 
suggestion  of  his  word  akatagnoaton.  True  science  is  as  immutable 
as  the  gospel :  what  it  has  once  found,  remains,  as  Plato  in  the  sev- 
enth Book  of  the  B«public  says  of  geometry,  an  everlasting  posses- 
sion ;  because  it  is  a  knowledge  of  that  which  is.  But  as  there  are 
hypocrites,  and  ignorant  fanatical  raisinterpreters  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  so  there  are  pretenders,  charlatans,  and  dreamers  in  science, 
who  are  all  the  more  multiplied,  and  gain  all  the  more  power  for 
mischief  in  proportion  to  the  true  growth  of  science,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  its  beneficent  power.  Between  science  herself  and  the 
gospel  there  is  no  conflict ;  between  the  vagaries  of  these  scientific 
theorists  and  the  gospel,  or  between  science  herself  and  popular 
misinterpretations  of  the  gospel,  the  conflict  may  amount  to  absolute 
incompatibility.  Unitarians,  recognizing  these  facts  and  relations 
between  science  and  revealed  religion,  are  called  upon  for  special 
activity,  zeal,  and  interest,  both  in  promoting  the  true  spirit  of  scien- 
tific investigation,  lest  false  scientific  views  hinder  the  reception  of  the 
saving  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  presenting  clearly  and  forcibly  a 
correct  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  lest  by  presenting  erro- 
neous views  of  Christianity  to  men  of  true  scientific  spirit,  we  lead 
them  to  reject  the  Word  of  Life. 

The  forms  of  unbelief,  shifling  and  mutable  as  the  clouds,  may  in 
our  day  and  in  our  country  be  referred  to  two  great  classes,  the  epi- 
demic hallucinations  of  spirit-rapping,  and  exotheism,  in  its  multiplied 
varieties,  by  which  it  attempts  to  ignore,  rather  than  to  deny,  the  ex- 
istence and  the  presence  of  God.  I  pass  by  Mormonism  altogether, 
as  having  no  tendency  to  mislead  men  in  our  community ;  I  pass  by 
spirit-rapping  without  further  notice,  because  it  does  not  professedly 
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build  on  a  scientific  basis  ;  I  will  only  refer  to  those  forms  of  unbelief 
in  the  gospel  which  assume  to  stand  on  modem  scientific  thought. 
Prominent  among  these  is  that  presented  most  fuUj  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  He  assumes  that  there  has  always  been  a  contest  between 
religion  and  science,  science  seeking  natural  and  intelligible  causes 
for  events,  religion  declaring  the  causes  to  be  supernatural  and  in- 
scrutable. Mr.  Spencer  conceives  himself  to  be  the  great  mediator, 
who  reconciles  religion  and  science :  by  declaring,  in  behalf  of  sci- 
ence, that  all  causes  are  intelligible  and  discoverable,  except  the  cause 
of  the  origin  of  the  universe ;  and  by  declaring,  in  behalf  of  religion, 
that  the  ultimate  or  first  cause  is  absolutely  inscrutable,  and  that  we 
can  predicate  of  it  no  attributes  whatever.  This  position  he  declares 
to  be  the  most  emphatically  religious  of  all  positions,  and  the  only 
truly  scientific  position.  Science  must,  he  says,  result  in  reducing 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  to  successive  phases  of  an  eternal 
cycle  of  evolution,  and  religion  must  resolve  itself  into  awe  of  the 
impenetrable  mystery  of  the  cause  of  that  evolution.  In  substantial 
concord  with  this,  Darwin  and  his  school  undertake  to  show  the  steps 
of  the  evolution  in  organic  life ;  and  Tyndall  confesses  his  faith  that 
the  steps  may  possibly  hereafter  be  traced  backward  into  inorganic 
matter. 

The  evolution  doctrine  as  maintained  by  Spencer,  by  Darwin,  by 
Tyndall,  assumes  to  be  modern  scientific  thought,  and  in  the  mouths 
of  some  of  its  advocates  assumes  to  dispose  eiFectually  of  all  the 
claims  of  Christian  revelation.  The  first  assumption  is  wholly  un- 
founded. The  evolution  hypothesis,  in  general  terms,  has  an  apriori 
probability  in  its  favor.  Maupertuis'  grand  theological  dogma,  that 
the  Divine  Wisdom  would  waste  no  power  in  superfluous  exertion, 
this  dogma,  so  fruitful  in  physics  as  the  principle  of  the  least  action, 
would  lead  us,  in  botany  and  zoology,  to  expect  a  development  by 
evolution,  were  such  development  possible.  But  we  have  no  proof  of 
the  possibility  of  such  development ;  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  very 
strong  presumptive  evidence  against  the  possibility  of  an  evolution 
passing  over  certain  gaps, — such,  for  example,  as  from  inorganic  to 
organic,  from  vegetable  to  animal,  from  brute  to  man.  Much  less 
have  we  any  proof  of  the  historic  fact  of  such  development ;  indeed, 
to  my  mind  the  inductions  of  physical  science  absolutely  forbid  the 
possibility  of  such  development  having  taken  place  according  to  Dar- 
win's scheme  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.     My  opinion,  however,  as 
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I  am  not  a  scientific  man,  is  of  no  consequence ;  that  of  the  veterans 
in  science  is,  and  there  are  more  than  seven  thousand  in  the  Israel  of 
science  that  have  never  jet  bowed  the  knee  before  the  grandson's  gor^ 
geous  rehabilitation  of  the  dreams  of  Erasmus.  The  multitadinons 
facts  and  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  school  of  Darwin  to  show 
the  real  occurrence  of  an  evolution  in  organic  nature  of  species  out  of 
other  species,  and  even  of  much  higher  categories,  genera,  families, 
orders,  &c.,  out  of  inferior  ones,  seem  to  many  zoologists  and  botan- 
ists, as  they  did  to  Agassiz,  of  no  bearing  on  the  question ;  except 
that  some  of  these  facts  are  of  very  great  weight  against  the  views 
which  they  are  brought  forward  to  support.  Theories  oft  which  there 
is  such  a  marked  division  of  opinion,  among  the  leaders  of  science, 
cannot  by  any  stretch  of  courtesy  be  deemed  established.  The  mod- 
em development  theories  have  no  more  claim  to  be  called  science  than 
the  theology  of  Spinoza,  or  the  commentaries  of  Newton  on  the  Apoc- 
alypse, or  Goethe's  Farbenlehre,  or  Mr.  Crooke's  toyings  with  the 
ghost  of  Katie  King.  If,  therefore,  any  Christian  draws  from  his 
Bible  doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  possibility  of  evolution,  let  him 
not  think  himself  obliged  to  choose  between  giving  up  his  Bible  and 
denying  the  accuracy  of  the  results  of  modem  science. 

Let  me,  however,  frankly  concede,  that,  as  coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before,  so  these  dreams  of  evolution,  in  which  our 
young  men,  intoxicated  as  it  were  by  the  opium  smoke  of  Buddhistic 
speculation,  so  rapturously  indulge,  may  possibly  prove  in  some  meas- 
ure true.  Science  has  but  one  aim,  to  unfold  the  harmonies  of  the 
universe,  to  show  the  mutual  interdependence  and  normal  succession 
of  its  parts.  Now  it  certainly  is  possible,  although  I  can,  by  no  effort 
of  my  imagination,  make  it  seem  even  possible,  that,  in  the  future 
researches  of  science,  she  may  show  that  the  old  dreams  of  Democri- 
tus  and  Lucretius,  set  forth  so  plausibly  by  Tyndall,  are  true,  and 
that  all  life  did  evolve  from  matter.  That  would  not  make  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  a  Hebrew  myth,  but  only  show  that  men  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church  are  right  in  supposing  that  chapter,  in  the 
words,  *'  Let  the  earth  bring  forth,"  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  sponta- 
neous generation.  It  would  do  nothing  towards  establishing  Herbert 
Spencer's  idea  of  an  evolution  and  revolution  in  cycles  of  eternal 
length,  but  would  leave  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  present  cycle 
undetermined  as  they  are  to-day.  It  would  do  nothing  towards  in- 
validating the  everlasting  strength  of  the  induction  by   which   we 
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prove  that  mind  is  before  matter,  that  ''  thought  is  the  cause  of  all 
that  is ;"  that,  as  has  been  argued  by  the  immortal  Agassiz,  the  crea- 
tion is  the  embodiment  of  God's  ideas,  and  science  but  a  reverend 
reading  of  a  part  of  Uiat  divine  thought.  It  would  still  require  but  a 
moderate  degree  of  logical  acumen  to  show  the  preposterous  absurdity 
of  every  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Spencer,  and  that  school,  to  prove 
that  we  are  absolutely  shut  out  from  acquiring  any  conceptions  of 
God,  or  from  receiving  any  revelations  through  his  Son  and  his 
Spirit.  And  this  is  one  of  the  special  functions  of  Unitarianism, — to 
show  that  the  faith  into  which  we  baptize  men,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  l^n,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  contains  nothing  incredible, 
nothing  repugnant  to  reason,  nothiug  against  which  science,  either 
now  or  hereafter,  can  possibly  bring  any  objection,  but  in  favor  of 
which,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  the  strongest  possible  antecedent 
probability.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  hum  in  mind  naturally  and 
inevitably  infers  of  the  existence  God  from  the  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness and  of  observation.  It  is  manifest  that  all  parts  of  tlus 
universe  are  fitted  together  precisely  as  if  in  fulfilment  of  one  grand 
plan,  one  artistic  conception.  Every  discovery  in  science  is  a  new 
proof  that  the  world  was  built  upon  the  pattern  of  ideas,  which  in- 
clude our  apriori  ideas ;  every  step  in  science  shows  not  only  that 
man  is  intelligent,  but  that  the  world  is  intelligible, — that  we  were 
made  in  the  image  of  our  Creator,  that  we  are  the  -sons  of  God 
There  is  then  an  antecedent  probability  of  the  soundness  of  the  in- 
duction which  Jesus  authorizes  us  to  make,  from  our  best  ideas  of  the 
parental  and  filial  relation,  to  our  relation  with  God.  We  should 
reasonably  expect  him  to  communicate  with  us,  and  send  us  messen- 
gers independent  of  the  routine  of  nature.  The  sacrifice  on  Calvary 
was  thus  as  distinctly  promised  in  our  highest  intuitions  of  holiness 
and  love,  as  man  was  prefigured  in  the  lower  vertebrates  which  pre- 
ceded him.  The  inviolability  and  invariability  of  law  no  more  pre- 
cludes the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  the  reconciliation  of  man  through  a 
mediator,  than  it  shuts  off  the  possibility  of  a  man's  receiving  his 
returning  and  penitent  son.  Our  Unitarian  interpretation  of  the 
Scripture  does  not  fix  the  age  of  the  world,  nor  the  methods  of  crea- 
tion, nor  the  deterioration  of  the  race  from  an  original  state'  in  Eden  ; 
it  makes  the  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
deal  directly  with  the  relations  of  God  and  of  Christ  to  the  soul ;  and 
brings  out  of  the  Bible  a  body  of  doctrines,  which,  as  you  may  find 
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them  in  the  standard  writers  of  our  denomination  forty  years  ago,  I 
believe  to  be  unassailable  by  any  sound  metaphysic  and  by  any  con- 
ceivable results  of  true  science.  And  they  are  precious,  whether 
presented  in  their  simplicity,  or  cumbered  by  the  traditions  of  men, 
they  are  the  light  and  the  life  of  the  world,  the  source  of  wisdom  and 
righteousness  and  strength  ;  the  comfort  of  the  sorrowing,  the  aid  of 
the  tempted,  the  hope  of  the  sinful,  the  fountain  of  love  and  kind- 
ness, of  justice  and  purity  and  temperance  ;  the  stay  alike  of  old  and 
young,  of  rich  and  poor,  of  the  wise  and  learned,  of  the  ignorant  and 
foolisli ;  the  hope  of  the  dying ;  the  life  of  the  immortal  church  of 
living  men.  ' 

Would  that  our  young  men,  turning  their  eyes  from  the  dazzling 
pyrotechnics  of  modern  speculation,  might  see  in  the  bright  and  morn- 
ing star  which  rose  over  the  hills  of  Galilee  the  hope,  the  light,  and 
salvation  of  the  nations.  Would  that  each  church  represented  in  this 
conference,  and  each  minister  of  our  faith,  might  arouse  some  young 
man  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry  of  this  faith |~-that  we  might 
see  them  coming  into  our  pulpits,  not  to  utter  any  such  miserable  in- 
terrogatory as.  What  is  all  this  Christianity  worth  ?  nor  those  other 
words  of  delusion  and  folly,  ^^  Liberty  first,  and  truth  afterwards;" 
but  those  higher  words  of  the  Divine  Master,  ''  The  Truth  shall 
make  you  free ;  I  am  the  Truth ;  if  the  Son  shall  make  you  firee,  ye 
shall  be  free  indeed^' 
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RECORD  OF  BUSINESS  PROCEEDINGS. 

Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  15,  1874. 

The  Conference  met  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  was  called  to 
order  at  4.45  P.  M.,  by  the  President,  Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar,  of 
Concord,  Mass. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Morison,  D.D.,  of  Mil- 
ton, Mass. 

On  motion  of  Ret.  E.  E.  Hale,  the  Chair  appointed  Hon. 
George  W.  Warren,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Rer.  E.  M. 
Stone,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Rev.  W.  S»  Heywood,  of 
Hudson,  Mass.,  a  Committee  on  Credentials. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  offered,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  four 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted  : — 

Besolved,  That  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  last  Conference  be 
adopted  as  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  present  Conference  until  other- 
wise ordered. 

Besolved^  That  a  Business  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  th» 
Chair,  to  whom  all  motions  shall  be  referred,  and  to  whom  the  order 
of  business  shall  be  entrusted. 

Besolved^  That  the  discussions  proceed  in  the  order  suggested  by 
the  Council  until  the  Committee  shall  report. 

Besolced^  That  till  otherwise  ordered,  the  Conference  shall  meet  at 
10  A.  M.,  and  adjourn  at  1.30  P.  M. ;  meet  at  3.30  P.  M.,  and 
adjourn  at  5.30  ;  and  that  the  evening  session  shall  commence  at  7.30. 

The  second  resolution  was  objected  to  by  Rev.  J.  M.  L. 
Babcock,  who  moved  that  it  be  laid  upon  the  table.  The 
motion  was  lost,  and  the  resolution  received  a  nearly  imani- 
mous  vote. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  the  Business  Committee  Rev.  J.  F. 
Moors,  of  Greenfield,  Mass. ;  J.  Mason  Everett,  of  Canton, 
Mass. ;  Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Babcock,  of  Groton,  Mass. ;  Hon. 
Thomas  A.  Doyle,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  George  R.  Gale, 
of  Cleveland,  O. 
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On  motion  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  it  was  voted  that  the 
Chair  appoint  a  conunittee  of  seven  to  nominate  officers. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  offered,  at  the 
request  of  the  Council,  a  resolution  of  fraternal  greeting,  as 
follows : — 

Resolved^  That  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other 
Christian  Churches,  now  assembled  at  Saratoga,  sends  cordial  greet- 
ing to  the  United  States  Universalist  Convention,  to  assure  our  breth- 
ren of  that  communion  of  our  appreciation  of  their  effective  labors  in 
the  promotion  of  liberal  Christianity,  and  to  express  our  warm  wish 
and  fervent  prayer  that  those  labors,  with  the  labors  of  all  to  whom 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  leadership  of  Christ  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man  are  dear,  maj  be  crowned  with  full  success. 

The  resolution  was  heartily  adopted* 
The  Conference,  on  motion  of  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen,  ad- 
journed. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

A  large  audience  assembled  to  hear  the  conference  sermon, 
by  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  of  Chicago,  from  the  text,  "Here- 
after ye  shall  see  Heaven  opened."  The  devotional  exercises 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  George  W.  Hosher,  D.D.,  of 
Newton,  Mass.     [For  the  sermon,  see  page  5.] 


Wednesday,  Sept.  16. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  10.45,  the  President 
in  the  chair.  After  prayer  by  Rev.  John  Cordner,  LL.D., 
of  Montreal,  the  President  said : — 

Christiak  Friends,  Brethren  and  Sisters  :  It  is  my  pleasaat 
office  to  congratulate  jou  upon  the  circumstances  under  whidi  this 
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Conference  is  assembled  ;  upon  its  numbers  ;  its  exceedingly  agreeable 
accommodations ;  the  beauty  of  the  season ;  and  I  trust  that  I  may 
congratulate  you  as  heartily  upon  the  spirit  which  animates  us  as  we 
assemble  here. 

We  come,  the  accredited  delegates  of  absolutely  independent  church- 
es ;  Christians,  who  recognize  no  authority  intervening  between  man 
and  his  Creator  ;  who  receive  the  message  of  God  tlirough  his  beloved 
Son,  as  God  gives  them  understanding  and  faith  to  accept  it.  We 
come,  in  the  language  of  our  Constitution,  '^  to  energize  and  stimu- 
late the  denomination  with  which  we  are  connected,  to  the  largest 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christian  faith  and  work ; "  and  I  suppose 
we  all  feel  and  believe,  that  the  power  of  every  religious  denomina- 
tion consists  in  the  strength  of  its  convictions  and  the  earnestness  of 
its  purpose.  "  Wherever  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty  ;" 
and  wherever  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  the  power  of  hi9 
might.  Whatever  may  be  our  numbers,  few  or  many.  If  on  the 
Lord's  side,  we  have  the  eternal  forces  behind  us.  Our  brother  CoU- 
yer  last  night  struck  the  key-note  when  he  said,  that  death  had  no 
dominion  over  anything  that  deserved  to  live  ;  or,  as  I  should  formu- 
late it,  that  we  may  be  sure  that  God  will  save  whatever  is  worth 
paving. 

Our  time  is  short  for  the  numerous  subjects  which  crowd  upon 
our  attention.  You  did  not  come  in  here  in  good  season  this  morn- 
ing, brethren  and  sisters.  I  am  afraid  that  the  devotional  exercise 
was  too  attractive.  None  can  be  too  devout,  but  they  may  stay  too 
long  at  their  devotions,  if  they  have  promised  to  be  somewhere  else ; 
and  instead  of  ten  o'clock,  when  we  ought  to  have  commenced  punc- 
tually, it  is  now  very  nearly  eleven  ;  and  I  feel  that  you  deserve,  not 
only  a  certain  measure  of  reproof,  but  that  perhaps  a  mild  penalty 
should  be  imposed  upon  you ;  and  as  I  see  that  the  proceedings  of 
to-day,  at  ten  o'clock,  were  to  be  opened  by  an  address  from  the  Presi- 
dent, I  have  concluded,  as  that  could  perhaps  be  best  spared  from  the 
exercises  of  the  day,  to  omit  it ;  so  that  whatever  of  wisdom,  or  in- 
spiration, or  encouragement,  you  may  have  expected  to  derive  from 
any  words  of  mine,  as  a  consequence  of  your  own  delinquency  and 
want  of  punctuality  you  will  now  be  deprived.  Therefore,  brethren, 
afler  one  or  two  matters  of  business  occupying  but  a  moment  are  dis- 
posed of,  we  will  proceed  to  the  reports  which  are  to  be  laid  before 
you. 
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Mr.  John  Kneeland,  of  Boston,  was  appointed  Assbtaut 
Secretary. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  a  Committee  to  nominate  officers 
for  the  next  two  years,  Hon.  Thomas  Talbot,  of  Billerica, 
Mass. ;  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale;  D.  L.  Shorey,  Esq.,  of  Chicago; 
Hon.  John  Wells,  of  Boston ;  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  of  Germantown,  Penn. ; 
and  Mark  P.  Emery,  Esq.,  of  Portland,  Me. 

Rev.  John  F.  Moors,  from  the  Business  Committee,  offered 
a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  restricting  the  report  of  the 
Council  to  forty-five  minutes ;  the  reports  of  the  Local  Con- 
ferences to  eight  minutes  each ;  report  of  the  Sunday  School 
Society  to  twelve  minutes ;  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation to  twenty-five  minutes. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  read  the  report  of  the  Council.  [See 
page  21]. 

The  reports  of  the  Local  Conferences  were  read.  These 
reports  may  be  found  on  pages  37  to  80.     [See  Index.] 

The  report  of  the  Sunday  School  Society  was  read  by  Mr. 
John  Kneeland,  of  Boston.     [See  page  18.] 


AFTERNOOX    SESSION. 

The  report  of  the  Annual  Conference  of  Western  Unitarian 
Churches  was  read  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Hunting,  Secretary.  [See 
page  75.] 

The  report  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  was  read 
by  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen,  Secretary.     [See  page  85.] 

A  discussion  of  these  reports  was  opened  by  Mr.  Hapgood 
Wright,  who  presented  the  following  statistics : 
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The  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  £[ale,  Bellows,  Lew- 
is, Green,  and  Mayo. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

A  meeting  under  the  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Fellow- 
ship, Rev.  James  Freej4an  Clarke,  D.  D.,  presiding,  was 
held.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Hetwood,  of 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Clarke ;  Rev.  Adolphus 
Thomas,  of  St.  Louis,  a  representative  of  a  liberal  German 
church ;  Rev.  Julius  Stevens,  of  Humboldt  College,  Iowa, 
a  representative  of  the  **  Churches  of  Christ  in  Iowa" ;  Rev. 
Mr.  Ellis,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  John  Fretwell,  Jr.,  of  Eng- 
land ;  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  and  Rev.  Robert  Collyer. 

A  collection  was  taken  for  the  Unitarians  in  Hungary, 
amounting  to  1458.25. 


Thursday,  Sept.  17. 

MORNING    SESSION. 

10  o'clock  A.  M.  The  President  in  the  chair.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Farley,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Hey  wood,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  read  a  paper 
upon  •*  The  Causes  and  Cure  of  Intemperance."  [See  page 
113.]  Mr.  Hey  wood  closed  with  a  resolution  in  regai-d  to 
Temperance,  which  he  hoped  would  be  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Conference.  The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Busi* 
ness  Committee. 

Resolved^  That  remembering  with  gratitude  the  earnest  and  contin- 
ued assertion  bj  our  fathers  of  the  essential  worth  of  human  nature, 
and  their  weighty  and  solemn  protest  against  whatever  tends  to  injure 
it,  and  to  mar  and  deface  the  divine  image  impressed  upon  it,  and 
having  a  deepening  sense  of  the  infinite  wrong  done  hj  intemperance 
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to  human  nature  and  to  society,  we,  members  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches,  affirm  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  do  all  we  can,  by  voice  and  pen,  by  life  and  example,  to  arrest 
and  destroy  this  mighty  foe  of  civilization,  and  to  bring  society  up  to 
that  true  and  high  condition  in  which  all  laws,  customs,  usages,  insti- 
tutions and  universal  public,  sentiment,  shall  be  promotive  of  purity 
and  sobriety,  and  shall  minister  constantly  and  powerfully  in  the  de- 
velopment of  genuine  and  noble  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Afterward  reported  back  and  unanimously  adopted. 

W.  B.  Weeden,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  followed  with 
a  paper  upon  *'The  Morality  of  Prohibitory  Laws."  [See 
page  129.]  Mr.  Weeden  ended  with  a  resolution,  which 
went  to  the  Business  Committee. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Heywood,  Rev. 
A.  R.  Kennedy,  Rev.  J.  B.  Green,  Miss  Mary  Grew,  Rev. 
S.  W.  Bush,  Rev.  W.  O.  White,  Rev.  I.  S.  Lincoln,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Baldwin,  and  Dr.  Morison. 

Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.D,,  presented  two  resolu- 
tions in  reference  to  appointing  committees  to  attend  the 
National  Council  of  Congregational  Churches  and  the  f'ree 
Religious  Association. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  moved  that  the  order  of  business  be  sus- 
pended, that  the  Business  Committee  may  report  Mr.  Wee- 
den's  resolution,  and  the  motion  was  carried. 

Rev.  John  F.  Moors,  for  the  Business  Committee,  reported 
back  said  resolution,  w^ith  the  reconmiendation  that  no  action 
be  taken.     It  read  as  follows : — 

Re%olvedy  That  this  Conference,  while  it  favors  laws  to  regulate  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  would  urge  on  its  members  the  practice  and  moral 
support  of  temperance,  holds  that  prohibitory  laws  are  doing  more 
evil  than  good. 

The  motion  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  read  a  paper 
upon  "The  Merits  and  Results  of  the  Voluntary  System  in 
Church  Organization  and  Work."     [See  page  135.] 

Mr,  Moors,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  back 
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Dr.  Clarke's  resolutions,  with  the  recommendation  tiiat  they 
pass.     They  were  as  follows : — 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  convey  to  the  National  Council  of  the  Congregational  Clinrches 
meeting  in  New  Haven,  in  October,  our  sympathy  with  their  work  in 
maintaining  and  defending  the  independency  of  the  churches  from 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  our  wishes  for  their  success  in  advancing 
Christian  life  and  work  in  our  land. 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  attend  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Free  Religious  Association, 
and  express  our  good  wishes  and  sympathy  with  their  endeavor  to 
promote  the  cause  of  religious  liberty. 

The  chair  put  the  question  upon  the  first  resolution,  and 
declared  it  adopted. 

The  question  was  discussed  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Willson,  Dr.  J. 
F.  Clarke,  Dr.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Dr.  F.  A.  Farley,  Rev.  R. 
R.  Shippen,  Rev.  W.  O.  White,  Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar,  Rev.  E. 
A.  Horton,  Miss  Mary  Grew,  Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  Rev.  R. 
P.  E.  Thacher,  and  then  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
was  passed  was  reconsidered,  and  on  motion  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
was  amended  by  substituting  «* freedom"  for  "independen- 
cy," and  again  adopted. 

The  second  resolution  then  came  up  for  discussion,  and 
was  discussed  by  Rev.  T.  J.  Mumford,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Clarke. 
Rev.  C.  G.  Ames  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  so  that  it 
would  read : 

Resolved^  That  the  Council  of  this  Conference  be  directed  to  con- 
vey to  the  Free  Religious  Association ,  or  its  officers,  the  assurance  of 
our  profound  interest  in  its  work  ;  that  we  recognize  the  importance 
and  usefulness  of  its  contributions  to  religious  thought,  and  efforts  for 
its  purification ;  and  that  no  differences  of  outlook  or  method  shall 
work  any  weakening  of  the  tie  which  binds  together  all  who  seek  to 
learn  what  is  true,  and  to  apply  it  as  the  law  of  human  life. 

The  resolution  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Bellows,  ex-Go vemor 
Padelford,  Rev.  J.  B.  Green,  Mayor  Doyle,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale, 
Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  Rev.  E.  C.  Towne,  Rev.  A.  F.  Bailey, 
Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  Rev,  Robert  CoUyer,  and  Rev.  Charles 
Noyes. 
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On  motion  of  Gov.  Padelford,  the  whole  subject  was  laid 
upon  the  table  by  a  decisive  vote. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden,  of  Boston,  offered  a  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee,  as  follows : — 

Whereasy  The  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches  composing 
this  Conference  are  united,  in  thQ  language  of  our  preamble,  as  "  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  service  of  God  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son ;"  and  whereas  the  service  of  God 
is  the  largest  service  we  know,  and  the  kingdom  of  his  Son  is  the 
kingdom  of  righteousness ;  and  whereas  Jesus  himself  declares, 
^'  Whosoever  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  the  same 
is  my  brother  and  sister  and  mother ;"  therefore 

Eesofvedj  That  we  send  our  Christian  greeting  to  all  those  spiritual 
relatives  of  Jesus  the  world  over,  of  whatever  nation  or  faith,  assur- 
ing them  that  inasmuch  as  they  are  seeking  to  do  the  Father's  will, 
and  helping  others  to  do  it,  we  recognize  them  as  fellow- workers  in 
the  service  of  God  and  the  building  up  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son. 

Dr.  Bellows  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Business  Committee  : 

Reiolvedy  That  this  Conference  heartily  endorses  the  action  of  its 
officers  in  inviting  to  be  present  with  us  the  church  at  New  Bedford, 
by  its  pastor  and  lay  delegates,  and  wishes  its  general  spirit  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  this  particular  action. 

W.  H.  Baldwin,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
stated  that  the  sum  of  $3000  was  wanted  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  Conference  for  the  next  two  years.  Pledges  were 
called  for,  and  the  whole  amount  was  soon  pledged  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  societies. 

Mr.  Fretwell  reported  that  the  contribution  last  evening 
for  the  cause  in  Hungary,  amounted  to  $458.25. 

The  following  telegram  was  then  read: — 

To  the  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches  in  ««- 
sion  at  Saratoga : — 
Rkv.  George  Batchelob,  Seo't.  :  The  Universalist  General 
Convention,  in  session  in  New* York  City,  heartily  reciprocate  your 
message  of  brotherly  love  and  Christian  sympathy.  United  by  many 
ties  of  a  common  faith,  we  cordially  join  with  you  in  all  labor  for  the 
furtherance  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Grace,  mercy  and  peace  be 
with  all  who  love  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

Olmet  Abnold,  President. 
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The  Business  Committee  reported  back  the  resolution  of 
Dr.  Bellows,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  pass. 

The  resolution  was  discussed  by  Mayor  Doyle,  Ex-Gtot- 
Padelford,  Rev,  Geo.  Batchelor,  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  G.  W.  Warren,  the  resolution  was 
laid  upon  the  table. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Buck,  of  Portland,  Me.,  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  went  to  the  Business  Committee  : 

Whereas^  This  Conference  has  heretofore  repeatedly  affirmed  its 
devotion  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  whereas  the  word  Christian  is  a 
word  of  indefinite  meaning,  hj  reason  of  which  indefiniteness  misun- 
derstandings and  embarrassments  have  arisen,  and  are  likely  to  arise ; 
therefore,  in  order  to  define  more  clearly  the  idea  of  this  Conference, 
and  to  promote  fellowship  among  its  members, 

Eesolved,  That  the  words  "Christian"  and  ''Christianity"  refer 
in  the  intent  of  this  Conference  not  to  creed,  or  to  ceremony,  or  to 
profession,  but  to  righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  D.D.,  presented  the 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

At  the  Fiflh  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Uni- 
tarian and  other  Christian  Churches,  held  in  Boston,  October,  1872, 
the  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions  were  read  and  adopted : — 

PBBAMBLB  AJXD  BESOLUTIONS. 

Considering  the  strong  conviction  expressed  by  conscientioas  men. 
Otherwise  IP. ti^aj^mpathy  with  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  this  body, 
that  a  change  is  iiesira^le  in  some  of  the  statements  in  the  organic 
basis  of  the  National  Conference. 

Considering,  also,  that  convictions  equally  strong  and  equally  con- 
scientious exist  in  valuable  and  dear  members  standing  on  botli  sides 
of  these  questions,  and  that  no  final  and  satisfactory  result  can  be 
obtained,  except  ailer  the  fullest  and  freest  consultation  by  represen- 
tative men,  carefully  selected  from  all  parts  of  our  body.  Therefore 

Besolved,  That  afler  the  close  of  this  session  of  Conference,  our 
President,  taking  such  advice  as  he  may  deem  proper,  shall  appoint  a 
committee  of  nine  persons  thus  selected,  of  representative  men  of 
diii'erent  shades  of  belief,  and  that  this  Committee  (haviag  power  to 
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fill  its  own  yacancies)  shall  meet  and  consult  as  often  as  is  necessary, 
to  see  if  any  change  in  our  Constitution  can  be  made  which  will  be 
generally  satisfactory. 

Resolved^  That  this  Committee,  if  they  can  agree  on  any  such 
change,  shall  send  a  printed  copy  of  the  same  to  ^y^ry  member  of  the 
present  Conference,  requesting  each  of  these  delegates  to  return  it  to 
said  Committee,  with  his  or  her  assent  or  dissent,  and  the  Committee 
shall  report  the  result  thus  obtained  to  the  next  Conference. 

Under  these  Resolutions  the  President  of  the  Conference,  E.  Rock- 
wood  Hoar,  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as  members  of  the 
Committee  therein  proposed,  viz. : 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  Fred.  H.  Hedge,  H.  W.  Bellows,  A.  A, 
Livermore,  John  Wells,  Charles  G.  Ames,  Charles  S.  May,  (Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,)  George  Partridge,  (St.  Louis,  Mo.,)  and  Edward 
H.  Hall,   (Worcester,  Mass.) 

Mr.  Partridge  having  declined,  on  account  of  ill  health.  Rev.  Ed- 
mund B.  Willson,  of  Salem,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

On  account  of  the  residences  of  members  of  the  committee  being  so 

widely  distant  from  each  other,  most  of  the  work  has  been  done  by 

correspondence.     Other  persons,  not  belonging  to  the  committee,  have 

also  been  consulted  in  the  same  way.     After  the  ground  had  been 

thus  prepared,  a  meeting  of  the  committee  was  called  at  Cambridge, 

June  23d,  on  the  same  day  with  the  visitation  of  the  Divinity  School, 

and  the  dedication  of  the  Memorial  Hall,  which,  it  was  supposed, 

would  bring  together  a  larger  number  of  its  members  than  any  other 

time.     Only  four  members  of  the  nine  were  present,   but  the  rest 

were   afterward  consulted  by  letter.      All  those  who  were  present 

agreed  that  if  any  alteration  were  to  be  made  in  the  constitution  of 

the  National  Conference,  the  only  practicable  change  would  be  to  omit 

the  whole  preamble,  as  bein^  in  its  language  aud  nature  made  for  a 

temporary  use,  and  no w  unnecessary V  The  object  of  the  preamble. was 
.     J    1  1       ,      ^T    .       f  /-.     /  ''i  ri(.i;uJil«sL'oaiiin,inU'ioini  Yd  .); 

to  declare  why  the  National  Conference  was  established,  and  .reads 

thus : — 

"  WhereoB^  The  great  opportunities  and  demands  for  Christian 
labor  and  consecration  at  this  time,  increase  our  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  all  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  prove  their  faith  by 
self-denial,  and  by  the  devotion  of  their  lives  and  possessions  to  th^ 
service  of  God  and  the  building  up  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son. 

Abt.  1.  Therefore  the  Christian  churches  of  the  Unitarian  faith 
here  assembled  unite  themselves  in  a  common  body,  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  churches,  &c. 
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It  was  desirable  that  the  convention  which  formed  the  Conference 
should  state  the  reason  for  forming  it.  Bat  now  that  the  Conference 
has  existed  as  an  established  organization  during  nine  years,  it  was 
thought  by  some  not  to  be  necessary  to  retain  in  our  platform  the 
reasons  which  existed  at  first  for  our  uniou. 

No  doubt,  when  first  adopted,  this  preamble  was  intended  as  a  flag 
to  rally  those  Unitarians  together  who  wished  to  act  in  union  as  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  and  also  to  express,  in  distinct  language,  to  other 
denominations,  that  we  claimed  to  be  a  Christian  body. 

Both  of  those  ends  have  been  sufficiently  attained.  We  are  now 
sure,  by  repeated  discussions,  and  by  resolutions  passed  in  many 
ways,  that  the  great  body  of  the  Unitarians,  both  of  the  right  and 
lefl  wing,  is,  and  means  to  be,  a  Christian  denomination.  And  as 
regards  the  outside  world,  if  we  were  to  drop  the  preamble,  we  should 
still  declare  ourselves  a  Christian  body  by  our  very  name.  By  asking 
*^  other  Christian  churches"  to  unite  with  us,  we  assume  that,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  we  are  to  be  considered  Christian.  There  would 
also  remain  the  IXth  article,  which  distinctly  reaffirms  our  allegiance 
to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  invites  to  our  fellowship  all  those 
who  desire  to  be  his  followers. 

The  members  of  the  committee  present  at  the  meeting  at  Cam- 
bridge were  therefore  prepared  to  recommend  to  this  Conference  to 
drop  entirely  the  preamble  and  the  beginning  of  the  first  article,  pro- 
vided two  facts  were  ascertained,  firsts  that  there  were  good  men  in 
our  body,  or  desiring  to  join  it,  who  had  conscientious  objections  to 
the  phraseology  of  this  preamble ;  second^  that  there  were  not  other 
good  men  in  the  body,  or  ready  to  join  it,  whose  consciences  would 
be  aggrieved  by  its  omission.  For  the  principle  on  which  our  com- 
mittee was  constructed,  prevented  us  from  recommending  any  change 
which  would  not  be  generally  satisfactory.  Nothing  would  be  gained, 
if,  by  altering  the  constitution  to  please  a  portion  of  our  friends,  we 
should  displease  others. 

On  consulting. the  remaining  members  of  our  committee,  we  found 
that  some  of  them  were  opposed  to  any  such  recommendation.  Fur- 
ther inquiry  showed  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  number  of 
our  earnest  and  devoted  friends  who  would  seriously  object  to  this 
proposition,  and  regard  it  as  receding  from  the  Christian  platform. 

Under  these  circumstances,  your  committee,  being  convinced  that 
no  real  good  would  result  from  any  change  which  should  not  commend 
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itself  at  once  and  without  discussion  to  the  general  assent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference,  unanimously  recommend  that  no  change  be 
made  in  the  Constitution  at  the  present  meeting ;  and  thej  think  it 
would  be  well  to  omit  all  discussion  of  the  matter. 

It  is  proposed,  however,  to  add  another  article  to  the  Constitution, 
in  order  that  the  Coundl  may  always  have  its  full  membership.  It  is 
as  follows :  — 

The  Council  may  fill  vacancies  in  the  board  of  government  when 
the  Conference  is  not  in  session. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  amendment  was  imani- 
mously  adopted. 
Adjourned. 


EVENING    SESSION. 

A  Missionary  meeting  was  held.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Geo. 
W.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen,  Rev,  Thomas 
Hill,  D.D.,  of  Portland,  Me.,  Joseph  Shippen,  Esq.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Douthit,  of  Shelbyville,  HI.,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  of 
New  York,  and  Rev.  Henry  Powers. 

Mr.  Shippen,  after  the  speaking,  presented  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Besolvedy  That  we  give  to  brothers  Eliot  and  Douthit  our  heartj 
sjmpathj  and  God-speed  in  their  arduous  labors  in  difficult  places  of 
our  work,  and  that  we  promise  them  sustenance  and  sympathy  for- 
ever. 

Besolvedy  That  this  meeting  heartily  endorses  the  proposed  plan  of 
raising  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  carrying  on  the  Ghristiau 
work  of  the  denomination. 
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Friday,  Sept.  18. 
MORNING  SESSION. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
D.  L.  Shorey,  Esq.,  of  Chicago.  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  C.  C.  HussEY,  of  Billerica,  Mass. 

Eev.  Mr.  Moors  presented  the  report  of  the  Business  Com- 
inittee  in  regard  to  the  order  of  business,  recommending  the 
Conference  to  close  at  2  o'clock.  This  report  was  amended, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Baldwin,  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
Sunday  School  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  adopted. 

Hon.  G.  Washington  Warren  presented  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Credentials,  as  follows : — 

From  the  certificates  and  credentials  received,  it  appears  that  dele- 
gations have  been  duly  appointed  from  two  hundred  and  eight  Unita- 
rian societies  and  religious  associations  and  organizations  connected 
with  them.  There  are  in  attendance  upon  the  Conference,  as  nearlj 
as  can  be  ascertained  by  the  Conunittee,  five  hundred  and  forty *six 
delegates.  The  following  States  and  Territories  are  represented, 
namely :  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  District  of  Columbia, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and 
Massachusetts.  There  is  also  a  representative  from  Canada,  and 
firom  England  and  Hungary. 

Agreeably  to  a  suggestion  made  to  them,  the  Committee  respectful- 
ly recommend  that  the  several  delegations,  during  the  session  of  the 
Conference,  or  as  soon  as  convenient,  send  to  the  Secretary  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  the  members  belonging  to  the  bodies  which 
they  respectively  represent,  in  order  that  the  report  thereof  may  be 
printed  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations,  which  was  accepted,  and  officers  were  elected 
as  follows : — 

President — ^Ebenezer  R.  Hoar,  Concord,  Mass. 

Vice  PreeidenU — George  William  Curds,  New  York;  Daniel  L. 
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Shorey,  Chicago ;  George  Partridge,  St.  Louis ;  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
New  York ;  Seth  Padelford,  Providence ;  Onslow  Stfearns,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

Oeneral  Secretary — ^Rev.  George  Batchelor,  Salem,  Mass. 

TrecLsurer — Henry  P.  Kidder,  Boston. 

Council — ^Rev.  John  H.  Hey  wood,  Louisville  ;  Dorman  B.  Eaton, 
New  York ;  Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippen,  Boston ;  Charles  A.  Stevens, 
Ware ;  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  Germantown ;  James  M.  Little, 
Boston ;  Rev.  C.  Carroll  Everett,  Cambridge ;  F.  M.  Sabine,  Ban- 
gor; Rev.  John  F.  Moors,  Greenfield;  John  E.  Williams,  New 
York. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  proposed  two  additional  by-laws.  They 
were  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  Committee  of  Fellowship  to  the 
Congregational  Council  at  New  Haven,  in  accordance  with 
yesterday's  vote.  Rev.  Rufus  Ellis,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale,  of  Boston,  and  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

Rev.  A.  Woodbury,  of  Providence,  read  a  paper  on  the  . 
*<  Causes  of  Crime."     [See  page  177.] 

Rev.  J.  F.  Moors  read  a  paper  upon  the  **  Punishment  of 
Criminals."     [See  page  191.] 

The  general  subject  was  discussed  by  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver, 
Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Babcock,  and  Rev.  George  S.  Shaw. 

The  Business  Committee  reported  back  Mr.  Hale's  amend- 
ments to  the  By-Laws,  and  they  were  adopted  as  follows  : — 

A  Committee  on  Fellowship  with  other  churches,  to  consist  of  nine 
members,  shall  be  chosen  at  each  session  of  the  Conference. 

The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  annually  for  action  on 
the  business  entrusted  to  them. 

Rev.  Oscar  Clute  offered  a  resolution  which  was  referred 
to  the  Business  Committee. 

The  audience,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  expressed  their  desire 
that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference  be  held  at  Saratoga. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  read  a  paper 
upon  *'  The  Relations  between  Religion  and  Modem  Scien- 
tific Thought."     [See  page  199.] 

Adjourned. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  received  and  referred  to 
the  Council. 

Bey.  T.  L.  Eliot,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  offered  a  resolution 
in  regard  to  education,  which  went  to  the  Business  Commit- 
tee. 

Bev.  Oscar  Clute  offered  the  following  resolution,  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  of  the  afternoon : — 

Besolvedy  That  it  is  important  that  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Christianity  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  as  generally  interpreted 
by  Unitarians,  shonld  be  taught  carefully  and  fully,  with  the  Scrip- 
ural  proofs  of  the  same,  in  our  Sunday  Schools. 

Bemarks  were  made  by  Mrs.  Coleman,  Bev.  S.  B.  Cal- 
throp,  Bev.  S.  P.  Putnam,  Bev.  E.  C.  Towne,  Bev.  H.  H. 
Barber,  Bev.  F.  A.  Farley,  D.D.,  Bev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.D., 
Bev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  Mr.  John  Kneeland,  Hon.  G.  W. 
Warren,  Bev.  W.  B.  G.  Mellen,  Mr.  W.  H.  Baldwin,  Mr. 
Bichard  Humphrey,  Bev.  J.  M.  L.  Babcock.     The  resolution 

was  then  adopted. 

• 

Mr.  DoYiiE,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported  that 
the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Clute,  in  regard  to  discharged 
prisoners,  ought  to  pass.  It  was  unanimously  adopted,  as 
follows : — 

Besolvedy  That  this  Conference  recommends  the  individual  church- 
es and  the  different  Local  Conferences  to  take  measures  for  the  or- 
ganization in  all  places  of  societies  for  the  aid  of  discharged  prisoners. 

The  same  Committee  reported  that  Mr.  Eliot's  resolution 
ought  to  pass,  and  it  was  accordingly  adopted,  reading  as 
follows : — 

Eesolvedy  That  this  Conference  deems  the  cause  of  education  as 
second  only  to  religion,  of  which  it  is  a  direct  result ;  that  we  record 
our  conviction  that  the  inteij^rity  and  purity  of  this  system  make  one 
of  the  greatest  responsibilities  of  the  hour ;  that  we  recognize  the 
consecrated,  enlightened  teacher,  as  standing  at  the  right  hand  of 
power  in  our  national  and  social  life ;  that  not  only  the  State,  but  the 
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great  Christian  Church  has  in  the  public  schools  a  trust  committed  to 
its  hands,  for  the  faithful  keeping  of  which  it  must  be  held  to  strict 
account. 

2.  That  we  believe  that  industrial  education  should  be,  when  feasi- 
ble, and  especially  in  crowded  populations,  added  as  a  factor  to  our 
educational  system,  and  as  aiding  our  land  in  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  labor,  poverty,  and  crime. 

Voted^  To  print  the  essays  of  Messrs.  Calthrop  and  Ames,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  report. 

The  Secretaiy  announced  that  extra  copies  of  any  of  the 
papers  might  be  had  of  him,  at  the  cost  of  printing. 

Rev.  Oscab  Clute  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted : — 

Besolved^  That  we  recognize  the  great  importance  of  Teachers' 
Meetings  and  Teachers'  Institutes  in  preparing  Sunday  School  teach- 
ers for  their  great  work,  and  that  we  urge  upon  individual  schools 
the  need  of  maintaining  regular  teachers'  meetings,  and  upon  our 
Local  Conferences  the  need  of  establishing  institutes  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  and  inspiring  teachers.  , 

Rev.  Dr.  Farley  moved  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  to 
the  Council  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  had  performed 
their  duties.     Unanimously  voted. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  F.  W.  Webber,  the  thanks  of  the  Con- 
ference were  unanimously  voted  to  Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar,  for  the 
able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  had  presided  over  its 
deliberations. 

Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  moved  the  thanks  of  the  Conference 
to  the  Secretary.     Unanimously  voted. 

The  Council  was  instructed  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the 
Conference  to  the  hotels,  newspapers,  and  railroads,  which 
had  contributed  to  the  comfort  and  success  of  the  meeting. 

Old  Hundred  was  then  sung,  a  benediction  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Bellows,  and  the  Conference  adjourned. 

In  the  evening  a  social  gathering  was  held  in  the  parlors  of 
the  United  States  Hotel. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 


OF    THE 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Preamble. —  Where<u^  The  great  opportunities  and  demands  for 
christian  labor  and  consecration  at  this  time  increase  our  sense  of  the 
obligations  of  all  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  to  prove  their 
faith  by  self-denial,  and  by  the  devotion  of  their  lives  and  possessioos 
to  the  service  of  God  and  the  building  up  of  the  kingdom  of  bin 
Son, — 

Article  I. — Therefore,  the  christian  churches  of  the  Unitarian 
faith  here  assembled  unite  themselves  in  a  common  body,  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  otlier  Christtaa 
Churches,  to  tlie  end  of  energizing  and  stimulating  the  denomination 
with  whicli  they  are  connected  to  the  largest  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
christian  faith  and  work. 

Article  II. — This  National  Conference  shall  be  composed  of  such 
delegates,  elected  once  in  two  years,  not  to  exceed  three  from  any 
church,  inchiding  its  minister,  who  shall  officially  be  one,  as  any  of 
our  churches  may  accredit  to  it  by  a  certificate  of  their  appointment. 

Article  III. — The  American  Unitarian  Association,  the  Western 
Conference,  and  such  other  theological,  academic,  or  humane  organi- 
zations in  our  body  as  the  Conference  may  see  fit  to  invite,  shall  be 
entitled  to  representation  by  not  more  than  three  delegates  each. 

Article  IV. — ^The  Conference  shall  meet  biennially  at  such  time 
and  place  as  it  may  designate  at  its  successive  biennial  sessions. 

Article  V. — Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  Pi*esident ;  six  Vice 
Presidents;  a  General  Secretary;  a  Treasurer;  and  a  Council  of 
ten,  half  ministers  and  half  laymen  ;  who  shall  be  elected  at  each 
meeting  to  hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  and  until  their  successors 
are  appointed.  And  half  the  number  of  the  Council  shall  consist  of 
new  members,  the  oldest  members  being  retired  at  each  election  and 
giving  place  to  the  new  members. 

Article  VI. — The  Council,  during  the  intervals  of  the  biennial 
sessions,  may  fill  vacancies  in  the  board  of  government,  and  shall 
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have  charge  of  all  business  having  reference  to  the  interests  of  the 
Conference,  and  intrusted  to  it  bj  that  bodj,  which  is  hereby  de- 
clared a  purely  advisory  one. 

Abticle  VII. — The  National  Conference,  until  further  advised  by 
its  experience,  adopts  the  existing  organizations  of  the  Unitarian  body 
as  the  instruments  of  its  power,  and  confines  itself  to  recommending 
them  to  such  undertakings  and  methods  as  it  Judges  to  be  in  the 
heart  of  the  Unitarian  denomination. 

Abticle  VIII. — ^This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Conference,  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  delegates  accredited  thereto. 

Abticle  IX. — Reaffirming  our  allegiance  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  desiring  to  secure  the  largest  unity  of  the  spirit,  and  the 
widest  practical  cooperation,  we  invite  to  our  fellowship  all  who  wish 
to  be  followers  of  Christ. 

BY-LAWS. 

1.  Three  months  at  least  before  the  time  fixed  by  the  National 
Conference  for  its  biennial  meeting,  the  Council  shall  issue  a  circular 
letter  of  call  to  the  churches  and  organizations  in  its  fellowship,  ac- 
companying it  with  a  form  of  certificate,  the  production  of  which 
shall  be  the  proof  of  membership  of  the  Conference  until  others  are 
elected,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Conference. 

2.  The  General  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  body,  which  shall  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  a  copy  sent  to  every  delegate. 

3.  The  Council  at  the  conclusion  of  each  Conference  shall  issue 
an  address  to  the  churches  and  organizations  in  our  body,  whether 
members  of  this  Conference  or  not,  to  be  published  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference,  containing  such  advice  and  encouragement  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate,  but  especially  communicating  to  the  church- 
es and  organizations  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  in  re- 
gard to  plans  and  methods  of  work ;  the  amount  of  money  required 
for  the  uses  of  the  year ;  the  special  objects  to  which  they  would  ad- 
vise its  appropriation,  with  such  suggestions  as  to  a  just  apportion- 
ment of  the  burden  as  they  may  judge  expedient  and  becoming. 

4.  The  Council  shall  have  it  for  its  duty  to  keep  itself  accurately 
informed  of  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  various  organizations  of 
our  Body,  and  of  the  state  of  the  individual  churches ;  inviting  cor- 
respondence and  soliciting  reports,  to  be  sent  in  one  month  before  the 
biennial  meeting,  in  which  the  general  condition  of  the  parish,  its 
Sunday  School,  charities  and  general  working,  may  be  set  forth,  to 
the  end  that  the  Conference  may  know  what  the  wants  and  the  wish- 
es of  the  churches  are,  somewhat  more  particularly  than  it  is  possible 
to  learn  in  the  necessary  hurry  of  the  biennial  meeting. 
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5.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference  shall  be  the 
person  to  whom  all  letters  and  communications  shall  be  addressed ; 
and  he  shall  be,  ex  officio^  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  constitute  its 
Secretary. 

6.  The  list  of  delegates,  churches  and  organizations,  represented 
in  each  Conference,  shall  be  part  of  the  biennial  report.  The  ar- 
chives of  the  Conference  shall  be  in  the  keeping  of  the  Greneral  Sec- 
retary, subject  to  inspection  and  temporary  possession  by  the  Council. 

7.  A  collection  shall  be  taken  up  among  the  delegates  at  each 
Conference,  to  which  any  others  may  contribute,  to  defray  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  Conference,  such  as  printing  the  report,  etc. 

8.  Each  church  in  this  Conference  is  recommended  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  its  delegates. 
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LIST     OF    DELEGATES. 


MAINE. 


Banoob. — Independent  Congregational  Society. 
F.  M.  Sabine,  Mrs.  G.  K.  Jewett,  T.  W.  Baldwin. 

Belfast. — First  Parish. 
Rev.  E.  C.  L.  Browne. 

Bbukswick. — The  Unitarian  Society  of  Brunswick. 
W.  B.  Purinton,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Purinton. 

Castine. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Winkley,  ♦George  Witherel,  J.  C.  Abbott. 

Eastpobt. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  E.  p.  Crafts,  Partmon  Houghton,  *Edward  C.  Pike. 

Kennebunk. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
*Rev.  Charles  C.  Vinal,  *Hartley  Lord,  *Joseph  Dane,  Esq. 

Portland. — First  Parish. 
Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  Mark  P.  Emery,  Joseph  Ilsley. 

Portland. — Second  Unitarian  Parish. 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Buck,  Rufus  Cushman,  Mrs.  Edmund  Phinney. 

Portland. — Preble  Chapel. 
Rev.  William  T.  Phelan,  J.  P.  Farrington,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Farrington. 

Saco. — The  Second  Parish. 
Rev.   J.  T.  G.  Nichols,  Mrs.  J.  T.  G.  Nichols,  Miss  Martha  W. 
Fairfield. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Charlestown. — South  Parish. 
Rev.  Eugene  DeNormandie,  Mrs.  David  Darrah,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Blakemore. 

Concord. — Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Lovering,  Onslow  Stearns,  J.  C.  A.  Hill. 

Dover. — ^First  Unitarian  Society  of  Christians. 
Rev.  Thomas  W.  Brown,  *  James  B.  Barnes,  *Mrs.  Hosea  Clark. 

Exeter. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
♦Rev.  B.  F.  McDaniel,  ♦B.  L.  Merrill,  ♦Mrs.  B.  L.  Merrill. 

Eeene. — Kecne  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  William  O.  White,  ♦J.  Raynolds  Beal,  ♦Stephen  Barker. 
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Lancasteb. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  David  N.  Utter. 

Manchester. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Elijah  M.  Tubbs,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Tubbs. 

MiLFORD. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Livermore. 

Nashua. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  McKean,  Miss  Carrie  Livingston. 

Peterboro. — The  Congregational  Church. 
*Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Felt,  Mrs.  Augustus  Fuller. 

Portsmouth. — South  Parish. 
*Rev.  t^mes  DeNormandie,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Willson,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Miller. 

Walpole. — Walpole  Town  Congregational  Society. 
•Rev.  William  Brown,  *John  W.  Hay  ward,  Mrs.  Harriet  Hodgkins. 

Wilton. — First  Congregational  Church  and  Society. 
Rev.  I.  S.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Lincoln,  H.  N.  Gray. 

East  Wilton. — ^Liberal  Christian  Church. 
Rev.  A.  M.  Pendleton,  Mrs.  Nancy  Pevey,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Whitney. 

VERMONT. 

Brattleboro. — ^Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
♦Rev.  William  L.  Jenkins,  Joseph  N.  Balestier,  *George  J.  Brooks. 

Burlington. — First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.   L.  G.  Ware,  John  N.  Pomeroy,  Nathaniel  Parker. 

Montpelier. — Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Rev.  J.  Edward  Wright,  Daniel  Baldwin,  H.  S.  Loomis. 

Waitsfield. — Congregation  of  Independent  Christians. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Waldbridge,  D.  E.  Billings,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Billings. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

North  Andover. — North  Parish  Church  and  Society. 
Rev.  John  H.  Clifford,  *Mose8  S.  Stevens,  ♦William  Peters. 

Arlington. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  George  W.  Cutter,  *Charles  O.  Gage,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Hodgdon. 

Ashbt — First  Parish. 
Rev.  George  S.  Shaw,  Jackson  Burr,  Mrs.  Jackson  Burr. 

Athol. — First  Church  and  Society. 
George  T.  Johnson,  Mrs.  George  T.  Johnson,  E.  F.  Brown. 

Barre. — ^First  Parish. 
Rev.  H.  R.  Smith,  *Hiram  Wadsworth,  'Mrs.  Hiram  Wadsworth. 

Bedford. — First  Parish. 
Thomas  Stiles,  Mrs.  Thomas  Stiles,  Albert  Bacon. 

Belmont. — Belmont  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Harvey  C.  Bates,  Miss  Maria  Livermore,  Mrs.  Jacob  Hittinger. 
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Berlin. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
♦Rev.  Granville  Pierce,  •John  C.  Bickford,  *WiUiam  Bassett. 

Bernabdstok. — First  Congregational  Church. 
♦Rev.  Samuel  B.  Flagg,  John  Sanderson,  ♦Nahum  S.  Cutler. 

Beverly. — ^First  Parish. 
Rev.  Ellerj  C.  Butler,  Edward  L.  Giddings,  William  C.  Boyden. 

BiLLERiCA. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Hussey,  Mrs.  Thomas  Talbot,  George  P.  Elliott. 

Boston,   (Dorchester.) — ^First  Parish  of.  Dorchester. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Hall,  John  H.  Robinson,  Henry  F.  Howe. 

Boston. — First  Church  in  Boston. 
R€v.  Rufus  Ellis,  D.  D.,  D.  Waldo  Salisbury,  George  Washington 
Warren. 

Boston,  (Highlands.) — ^First  Religious  Society  in  Roxbury. 
•Rev.  George  Putnam,  D.  D.,  L.  C.  Bowles,  •Mrs.  L.  C.  Bowles. 

Boston. — Church  in  Arlington  Street. 
•Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware,  •A.  M.  Shurtleff,  •Curtis  Guild. 

Boston,  (Brighton.) — First  Parish  of  Brighton. 
Rev.  Edward  I.  Galvio,  •Charles  Dana,  Bela  S.  Fiske. 

Boston. — Hollis  Street  Church. 
Rev.  George  L.  Chancy,  Joseph  Greeley,  A.  F.  Nason. 

Boston,  (Jamaica  Plains.) — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Jas.  W.  Thompson,  D.D.,  H.  A.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Jas.  P.  Walker. 

Boston. — ^Third  Unitarian  Society  of  Dorchester. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Seaver,  Jr.,  Joseph  Sargent,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Sargent. 

Boston,  (Charlestown.) — Harvard  Church  Society. 
Abram  E.  Cutter,  Elizabeth  F.  Cutter,  •!.  Homer  Sweetser. 

South  Boston. — Hawes  Place  Congregational  Society. 
•Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  •Henry  Souther,  •Benjamin  James. 

Boston. — South  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  H.  P.  Kidder,  Aaron  H.  Bean. 

Boston. — Warren  Street  Chapel. 
♦Rev.  W.  G.  Babcock;  *Samuel  Weltch,  •Thomas  Hills. 

Boston. — Church  of  the  Disciples. 
Rev.  James  F.  Clarke,  D.  D.,    Charles  Allen,   Mrs.  Mary  E.  Dorr. 

South  Boston. — Second  Hawes  Cong.  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  Henry  Souther,  Benjamin  James. 

Boston,  (Highlands.) — ^Mount  Pleasant  Cong.  Church. 
•Rev.  C.  C.  Carpenter,   Mrs.  Joseph  Morrill,   Theodore  H.  Bell, 
Miss  Lucy  Brigham. 

Boston,  (Dorchester.) — Third  Religious  Society. 
•Rev.  Henry  G.  Spaulding,    Miss  Elizabeth  P.   Channing,  G.  A. 
Churchill. 
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Boston. — Hanover  Street  Chapel. 
*Rev.  Edwin  J.  Gerry,  George  S.  Pike,  *George  Gould. 

South  Boston. — ^Washington  Village  Chapel. 
Rev.  James  Sallaway,  •John  Field,  *0ti8  Ome. 

Boston. — Church  of  the  Unity. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 

Boston. — Christian  Unity  Society. 
•Charles  J.  Bishop,  •H.  W.  Vinal. 

Boston,  (Neponset.) — Church  of  the  Unity. 
Rev.  Alfred  C.  Nickerson,  L.  Pratt,  Thomas  F.  Temple. 

Boston. — New  South  Free  Church. 
Rev.  William  P.  Tilden,  William  Parkman,  •Henry  C.  Whitcomb. 

Bridgewater,  West. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  F.  P.  Hamblett,  Francis  £.  Howard,  Mrs.  Annie  J.  Copeland. 

Bridgewater,  East. — East  Church. 
•Rev.  J.  W.  Quinby,  Miss  Mary  H.  Rust,  Mrs.  Henry  Hobart. 

Bridgewater. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  G.  H.  Hosmer,  Lewis  Bryant,  William  S.  Latham. 

Brookfield. — First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Rich,  Washington  Tufts,  Emmons  Twitchell. 

Brookline. — First  Parish. 
•Ginery  Twitchell,  Jerome  Jones,  John  Lowell. 

Cabtbridge. — First  Parish. 
•Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody,  Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Paine. 

Cambridge,  East. — -Third  Congregational  Society. 
•Rev.  Samuel  W.  McDaniel,   Mrs.  Freeman  Hunt,   Miss  Mary  Par- 
menter. 

Cambridgeport. — The  Cambridgeport  Parish. 
Rev.  George  W.  Briggs,   William  W.  Wellington,    Mrs.  Joseph  A. 
Willard. 

Cambridgeport. — ^Lee  Street  Church. 
•Rev.  John  P.  Bland,  Albert  Hebbard,  Mrs.  Albert  Hebbard. 

Canton. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  William  H.  Savary,   Mrs.  Caroline  Downes,    Geo.   Frederick 
Sumner. 

Chelmsford. — First  Cong.  Society,  Union  Parish. 
•Joseph  Reed,  •Miss  Maria' L.  Reed,  •Josiah  R.  Fletcher. 

Chelsea. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  John  B.  Green,  Henry  V.  Pinkham,  George  W.  Short. 

Chicopee. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Isaac  F.  Porter,  Lyman  Clark,  Rev.  Clarence  Fowle. 

CoH ASSET. — First  Parish. 
Rev.  Joseph  Osgood,  L.  W.  Bates,  J.  Q.  A.  Lothrop. 
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Concord. — ^First  Parish. 
Bev.  G.  Beynolds,  Mrs.  G.  Bejnolds,  E.  B.  Hoar. 

Danysbs. — ^Unitarian  Congregatioiial  Society. 
Bey.  L.  J.  Liyermore,  Philip  H.  Weutworth,  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Went- 
worih. 

DsDHAM. — ^First  Parish. 
Bey.  Geo.  M.  Folsom,  Mrs.  E.  M.  P.  Fisher,  Mrs.  H.B.  Kellogg. 

Dedham,  West. — ^Third  ParisA. 
♦Bey.  E.  Crowninshield,  *George  French,  ♦Charles  French. 

Desbfisld. — First  Congregational  Church. 
♦Bey.  E.  Buckingham,  Elbert  Amidon,  Mrs.  Hannah  Jenks. 

DiGHTON. — ^Pedobaptist  Congregational  Society. 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Shove,  Mrs.  Ljdia  Kendall,  Mrs.  Nancy  Baxter. 

DoYEB. — ^First  Parish. 
♦Bey.  C.  S.  Locke,  ♦George  Scott,  ♦Theo.  Dunn. 

DiTXBUBT. — ^First  Church. 
Bey.  Josiah  Moore,  Jonathan  Ford,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Ford. 

Eastok. — Congregational  Parish  of  ^aston. 
Bey.  Edward  C.  Towne,  ♦Bev.  Greorge  G.  Withington,  ♦Mrs.  George 
G.  Withington. 

Easton,  Nobth. — ^Xorth  Easton  Unitarian  Society. 
Bey.  Wm.  L.  Chaffin,  Oliver  Ames,  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames. 

FAiBHAyEX. — ^Washington  Street  Christian  Church. 
Bey.  Alfred  Manchester,  Bartholomew  Taber,  Jr.,  Ellery  T.  Taber. 

Fall  Biveb. — ^Unitarian  Society. 
Bey.  Joshua  Young,  G.  H.  Hathaway,  Isaac  B.  Chase. 

Fbaminoham. — First  Church. 
Bey.  Charles  A.  Humphreys,  A.  S.  Lewis,  George  Bichardson. 

Gloucesteb. — First  Parish. 
Bey.  Minot  G.  Gage,  Allan  Bogers,  Mrs.  Allan  Bogers. 

Gbafton. — Congregational  Society. 
Bey.  Charles  H.  Tindell,  S.  A.  Forbush,  Julia  A.  Forbush. 

Gbaktville. — ^Unitarian  Society. 
Bey.  Albert  B.  Vorse,  Mrs.  Annie  H.  Spencer,  Miss  Bebecca  Eaton. 

Gbebkfield. — ^Third  Congregational  Church. 
Bey.  John  F.  Moors,  Bufus  Howland,  Mrs."  E.  V.  Ward. 

Gboton. — ^First  Parish. 
Bey.    J.    M.  L.  Babcock,   Daniel  Needham,     Mrs.  Caroline  A. 
Needham. 

Hanson. 
♦Bey.  J.  M.  Temple,  John  Millett,  H.  H.  Brigham. 

Habvabd. — ^First  Congregational  Parish. 
Bey.  Daniel  F.  Goddard,  Frederick  Willard. 
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HiNOHAM. — ^First  Parish. 
*BeT.  Calviu  Lincoln,  Henry  C.  Harding,  *Ebed  L.  Ripley. 

HiKGHAK. — ^Third  Congregation. 
♦Key.  Wm.  G.  Todd,  'Alfred  C.  Hersey,  David  Whiton. 

HiNOHAM,  SotTTH. — Second  Parish. 
*BeT.  Allen  G.  Jennings,  *E.  B.  Whitcomb,  'William  O.  Cashing. 

Hudson. — Union  Society. 
James  S.  Joslin,  Francis  Brigham. 

Htdb  Park. — Second  Congregational  Society. 
Bey.  Francis  C.  Williams,  Charles  M.  Chapin,  Henry  Grew. 

Kingston. — ^First  Congregational  Parish. 
Bey.  C.  Y.  DeNormandie,  Frank  H.  Holmes,  Joseph  S.  Beal. 

Lawrence. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Bey.  C.  A.  Hayden,  E.  B.  Currier,  *William  B.  Spalding. 

Leicester. — Second  Congi'egational  Society. 
George  B.  Upham. 

Leominster. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Bey.  E.  A.  Horton,  Manson  D.  Haws,  Mrs.  Hanson  D.  Haws. 

Lexington. — First  Parish. 
*Bey.  Henry  Westcott,  John  P.  Beed,  Mrs.  George  O.  Whitney. 

Lincoln. — Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Bey.  James  C.  Parsons,  Miss  Augusta  M.  Pierce. 

Littleton. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Joseph  A.  Harwood,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Harwood,  F.  W.  Webber. 

Lowell. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Bey.  H.  C.  Duganne,  Charles  H.  Cobum,  Mrs.  Sidney  Spalding. 

Ltnn. — Second  Congregational  Society. 
Bey.  S.  B.  Stewart,  Mrs.  Amos  Bhodes,  Vohn  B.  Alley. 

Ltnnfield  CsNTRB.-^First  Congregational  Society. 
Sarah  F.  Bryant. 

Marlboro. — ^West  Parish. 
Stephen  A.  Howe,  William  J.  Swift. 

Marshfield,  East. — Second  Congregational  Society. 
Bey.  Horace  W.  Morse,  Bey.  George  Leonard,  ^Stephen  Gardner. 

Medfield. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
Bey.  Henry  Powers,  John  Ellis,  George  M.  Smith. 

Medford. — ^First  Parish. 
•Bey.  H.  C.  DeLong,  Henry  F.  Wood,  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Wood. 

Mslrosb. — Congregational  Unitarian  Society. 
Bey.  D.  M.  Wilson,  Frederic  Kidder,  Thomas  B.  Peck. 

Mendon. — First  Parish. 
Bey.  George  F.  Clark,  Alanson  Taft,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Bartlett. 

Milton. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
John  H.  M^rison,  D.D.,  Amos  L.  HoUingsworth,  Miss  Joana  Botch. 
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Nantuckbt. — ^Parish  of  the  Second  Cong.  M.  H. 
Bey.  N.  A.  Haskell,  F.  C.  Sanford,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Sanford. 

Needham. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  S.  W.  Bush,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Bush,  Mrs.  George  H.  Ellis. 

Newton. — Channing  Religious  Society. 
Rev.  Greorge  W.  Hosmer,  D.D.,  Frederick  Bardcn,  Isaac  T.  Burr. 

Northampton. — Second  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Ferry,  J.  H.  Demond,  Miss  Sarah  Todd. 

NoBTHBORO. — First  Cong.  Church  and  Society. 
Rev.  Charles  T.  Irish,  Cyrus  Gale,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Gale. 

NoRTHFiELD. — First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  John  L.  Banks,  George  H.  Ryther. 

Norton. — Congregational  Parish. 
•Rev.  Seth  C.  Beach,  ♦R.  P.  Hodges,  *E.  C.  White. 

Peabodt. — First  Unitarian  Church. 
*Rev.  John  W.  Hudson,  George  F.  Osgood,  Samuel  Symonds,  Jr. 

Pembroke. — First  Church. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Temple,  *Sullivan  Sawin,  ^Nathaniel  Smith. 

Petersham. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
David  C.  Paige,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Howard,  Mrs.  David  C. 
Paige. 

Pltmouth. — ^First  Parish. 
Rev.  F.  N.  Knapp,  Miss  Elizabeth  Barber,  J.  H.  Loud. 

QumCT. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
•Rev.  John  D.  Wells,  Charles  H.  Porter,  Miss  Mary  A.  Glover. 

Reading. — 
Ira  C.  Gray,  Mrs.  Hubbard  E.  Cox,  Mrs.  Andrew  Howes. 

Salbx. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  James  T.  Hewes,  Mrs.  N.  B.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Thomas  Rossell. 

Salem. — Second  Church. 
Rev.  Samuel  C.  Beane,  Gardner  Barton,  Mrs.  D.  Aagastus  Vamey. 

Salem.— The  North  Society. 
Rev.  E.  B.  Willson,  H.  K.  Oliver,  Moses  Davidson. 

SAlem. — ^Ind.  Cong.  Church  in  Barton  Square. 
Rev.  George  Batchelor,  James  Chamberlain,  *Richard  Harrington. 

Sandwich. — ^First  Church  of  Christ. 
•Rev.  James  Mulligan,  Charles  Dillingham,  •Samuel  Fessenden. 

Sharon. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  George  W.  Stacy,  H.  A.  Lathrop,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Lathrop. 

Sherborn. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
•Rev.  A.  Q.  Mullett,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Sanford,  Mrs.  Mary  Dorr. 

Shirlbt. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
•Rev.  Seth  Chandler,  E.  Dana  Bancroft,  Phoebe  B.  Bancroft. 
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SoHEBYiLLB. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Bey.  Henry  H.  Barber,  Columbus  Tyler,  A.  B.  Kidder. 

Springfield. — ^Third  Congregational  Society. 
Bev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  ^James  M.  Thompson,  John  B.  Smith. 

Stonsham. — Christian  Union  Church. 
Bev.  £.  B.  Fairchild,  Mrs.  Maria  H.  Fairchild,  Miss  Maria  LowelL 

Stow. — ^First  Parish. 
Bev.  David  P.  Muzzey,  George  Houghton,  Joseph  S.  Bradley. 

Stubbridgb. — ^Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Bev.  B.  P.  E.  Thatcher,  £.  L.  Bates,  B.  S.  Chase. 

SwAMPSGOTT. — ^Unitarian  Society. 
♦Bev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware,  *Sewall  H.  Fessenden,  *Charle8  P.  Curtis. 

Taunton. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
♦Bev.  Eli  Fay,  Nathan  H.  Skinner,  £.  D.  Tisdale. 

TiSBUBT. — Church  of  the  Unity. 
♦Mrs.  Bebecca  D.  Getchell,  ♦Miss  Delia  Lewis,  ♦Capt.  Bichard  6. 
Luce. 

Ttngsbobo. — ^First  Parish. 
Bev.  John  S.  Smith,  Ebenezer  Swan,  Mrs.  Ebeneser  Swan. 

Upton. — ^First  Unitarian  Society. 
Mrs.  Calvin  Buggies,  Warren. 

UxBRiDGE. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
Bev.  James  T.  Lusk,  Moses  Taft,  Charles  A.  Wheelock. 

Walpole. — First  Congregational  Society. 
♦Bev.  Edward  J.  Young,  ♦Bev.  William  B.  Smith,  ♦N.  B.  Wil- 
marth. 

Waltham. — ^First  Parish. 
Bev.  Edward  C.  Guild,  Lorenzo  Burge,  Arthur  T.  Lyman. 

Wabb. — ^First  Unitarian  Society. 
Bev.  John  Lyon,  B.  L.  Hathaway,  Alpheus  Harding. 

Wabwick. — ^First  Congregational  Parish. 
♦Bev.  Thomas  Weston,  ♦Mrs.  E.  C.  Sibley,  ♦Miss  Ann  Mayo. 

Watebtown. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Bev.  J.  T.  Bixby,  Arad  Bailey,  Samuel  Bichardson. 

Westbobo. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
♦Bev.  Charles  A.  Allen,  William  Curtis,  S.  Gr.  Henry. 

WiNCHBNDON. — Church  of  the  Unity. 
Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Whitney,  Giles  H.  Whitney. 

Winohesteb. — ^The  Winchester  Unitarian  Sodely. 
Bev.  Bichard  Metcalf,  Emmons  Hamlin,  Mrs.  Bichard  Metcalf. 

WoBUBN. — First  Unitarian  Parish. 
Bev.  William  S.  Barnes,  Charles  Choate,  Joseph  W.  Hammond. 
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W0BCE8TEB. — Second  Congregational  Church. 
•John  W.  Wetherell,  George  G.  Burbank,  Mrs.  George  G.  Bnrbank* 

W0BCB8TEB. — Church  of  the  Unity. 
*BeT.  Henrj  Blanchard,  Henry  Chapin,  D.  Waldo  Lincoln. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Nbwpobt. — ^Unitarian  Congregational  Church. 
Bey.  J.  C.  Kimball,  W.  B.  Covell,  James  M.  Drake. 

FnoyroENCE. — First  Congregational  Church. 
Bey.  C.  A.  Staples,  D.  A.  Taylor,  Thomas  A.  Doyle. 

FnoyiDENCE. — ^Westminster  Congregational  Society. 
Bey.  Augustus  Woodbury,  Seth«Padelford,   F.  N.  Seabury. 

PaoyiDEKCE. — Church  of  Ministry  at  Large. 
Bey.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  *William  B.  Healey,  Leonard  M.  Stelley. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bbookltn. — ^First  Ecclesiastical  Society. 
*G.  C.  Grordon,    (acting  minister,)    *Jame8  B.  Whitcomb,    *Mis8 
Maria  E.  Spalding. 

Habtfobd. — ^First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Horace  Cornwall,  David  Clark,  Lucy  A.  D.  Cornwall. 

NEW  YORK. 

AxBAinr. — ^Unitarian  Society. 
Bey.  W.  B.  G.  Mellen,  Lansing  Merchant,  Mrs.  Emily  W.  Barnes. 

Bbookltn. — ^First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
W.  C.  Gardner,  J.  B.  Blossom. 

Bbookltn. — Second  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Bey.  John  W.  Chadwick,  E.  G.  Kelley,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Kelley. 

Bbookltn. — ^Third  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Bey.  S.  H.  Camp,  S.  A.  Haines,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Patridge. 

BuFVALO. — ^First  Unitarian  Congregational  Church. 
N.  P.  Sprague,  John  Felton,  J.  C.  Forbush. 

Canastota. — Independent  Church. 
Bey.  A.  F.  Bailey,  William  G.  Wise,  Mrs.  William  G.  Wise. 

Newbuboh. — Church  of  our  Father. 
J.  J.  Monell,  Warren  Delano,  Charles  Dubois. 

New  Yobk. — Church  of  All-Souls. 
Bey.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  D.  B.  Eaton. 

New  Yobk. — Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Bey.  F.  A.  Farley,  D.D.,  G.  Q.  Colton,  *Dwight  H.  Ohnstead. 

Pouohkeepsie. 
Bey.  C.  H.  S.  Williams. 
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Rochester. — ^First  nnitarian  CongregatioDal  Society. 
•Rev.  N.  M.  Mann,  (Jeorge  F.  Danforth,  De  L.  Crittenden. 

Saratoga. — Town  Hall  Religious  Services. 
Charles  E.  Adams,  Alembert  Pond. 

Syracuse. — ^Unitarian  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  S.  R.  CaJtbrop,  W.  Brown  Smith,  Lyman  Clary. 

Syracuse. — Independent  Church. 
Rev.  E.  W.  Mundy,  George  L.  Maynard,  William  Wallace. 

Trenton. — ^Reformed  Christian  Church. 
Rev.  William  Silsbee,  *6riffeth  Pritchard,  ^Mrs.  L.  Ginteau. 

Tbot. — ^First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  George  H.  Young,  ♦John  M.  Francis,  *Robert  Green. 

YoNKERS. — First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Rushton  D.  Burr,  Mrs.  John  E.  Williams,  Mrs.  Jos.  Mattiaon. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Newark. — Church  of  All-Souls. 
Rev.  Oscar  Clute,  George  G.  Nevers,  Alexander  N.  Dougherty. 

YiNELAKD. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
Miss  Clute,  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Morrill,  D.  F.  Morrill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Germantown. — ^Unitarian  Society. 
9ev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  Miss  Mary  Grew,  George  Nichols. 

Meabville. — First  Independent  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  R.  S.  Morison,  *Mis8  Huidekoper,  Miss  Abbot. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilminotok. — ^First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Fielder  Israel,  George  W.  Stone,  ^Thomas  Y.  DeNormandie. 

BfARYLAND. 

Baltimore. — ^First  Independent  Church. 
•Rev.  Charles  R  Weld,  *Enoch  FtaU,  William  P.  Cole. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washinoton. — First  Unitarian  Church. 
Rev.  Fred,  ffinckley,  Henry  A.  Willard,  •Mrs.  Henry  A.  Willard. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

Charleston. — ^Unitarian  Church  of  Charleston. 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Jenks,  •Qeorge  E.  Gibbon,  Alva  Gage. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Loui8yiLi.x. — Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Bey.  John  H.  Heywoody  'Joseph  L.  Danforth,  'Horace  P.  Troman. 

OfflO. 

CiNCiNKATi. — Church  of  the  Redeemer. 
Bey.  Charles  Noyes. 

CLEysLAND. — Church  of  the  Unity. 
♦Key.  T.  B.  Forbush,  E.  P.  Wright,  George  B.  Gale. 

Sakduskt. — Church  of  the  Unity. 
Oran  Follett.    .  % 

MICHIGAN. 

Ann  Abbob. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Mrs.  T.  8.  Sanford. 

Detboit. — First  Congregational  Unitarian  Society. 
Bey".  Calyin  Stebbins,  'John  J.  Bagley,  *S.  J.  Murphy. 

Kalamazoo. — First  Unitarian  Church. 
*Rey.  C.  G.  Howland,  B.  F.  Smith,  *Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Bishop. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
M.  H.  McKay,  Mrs.  M.  N.  McKay. 

Valparaiso. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
•Rev.  Carson  Parker,  •T.  T.  Maulsby,  ♦Albert  E.  Letts. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicaoo. — Church  of  the  Messiah. 
*D.  L.  Shorey,  Murray  NelsoA,  H.  J.  Macfarland. 

Chicago. — Unity  Church. 
Bey.  Bobert  CoUyer,  Greorge  Chambers,  George  E.  Adams. 

Chioaqo. — Fourth  Unitarian  Society. 
N.  A.  J.  Peck. 

Tbbmont. — ^Liberal  Christian  Church. 
Bey.  F.  £.  Kittredge,  *Lloyd  Shaw,  •Setb  Talbot,  Jr. 

MISSOUBL 

St.  Louis.— Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Bey.  John  Snyder,  George  Partridge,  Joseph  Shippen. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha. — ^First  Unitarian  Church. 
Bey.  S.  P.  Putnam,  *J.  W.  Gannett,  ^Thomas  L.  Kimball. 
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IOWA. 

Datenpobt. — ^First  Unitarian  Church. 
Bev.  8.  S.  Hunting,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hunting. 

Humboldt. — Church  in  Humboldt. 
Bev.  S.  H.  Taft. 

OREGON. 

FoBTLAND. — ^First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rey.  Thomas  L.  Eliot. 

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

Oltmfia. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
*J.  W.  Waughop,  ^Mrs.  C.  H.  Hale,  *J.  H.  Houghton. 

CANADA, 

MoMTBEAL. — Christian  Unitarian  Society. 
Bey.  John  Cordner,  D.D.,  Mrs.  Champion  Brown,  Walter  N.  Eyaos. 

ToBONTo. — ^First  Unitarian  Congregation. 
Rey.  A.  R.  Kennedy,  ♦A.  V.  DeLaporte,  ♦N.  Q.  Piper. 


AXEBIOAN  UnITABIAH  ASSOCIATION. 

Hon.  John  Wells,  Rey.  Rush  R.  Shippen,  Greorge  W.  Fox. 

CONFEBSKCB  OF  WbSTEBN  UnITABIAN   ChUBGHES. 

Qeorge  F.  Harding. 

New  Hampshibe  UiaTA.BiAN  Association. 
Charles  H.  Bell,  ♦George  Tilden,  ♦  W.  H.  Y.  Hackett. 

Maine  Confebenge  of  Unitabian  Chubohbs. 
♦Rey.  C.  Palfrey,  D.D.,   Rey.  J.  T.  Q.  Nichols,  D.D.,   Bey.  A.  D. 

Wheeler,  D.D. 

Confebenge  of  Middle  and  Sodthebn  States. 
E.  W.  Clark. 

NoBFOLK  Confebenge  of  Unitabian  and  otheb  Chbis- 
TiAN  Chubghes. 
J.  Mason  Eyerett,  Bey.  Francis  C.  Williams,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Channing. 

New  Tobk  and  Hudson  RiyEB  Confebenge.     « 
Joseph  Blosson,  M.  B.  Bryant,  Bey.  B.  N.  Bellows. 

WoBGSSTEB  Confebenge   of  Conobeoational   (Unita- 
bian)  SOGIETIES. 
John  C.  Otis,  Winthrop  Faulkner,  Charles  A.  Steyens. 

So.  Middlesex  Confebenge  of  CoNOBEaATiONAi^  (Unita- 
bian) Societies. 
Thomas  Talbot,  Mrs.  £.  B.  Hoar,  Thatcher  Magoun. 
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Suffolk  Conference  of  Unitarian  a.nd  other  Chris- 
tian Churches. 
•Rev.  S.  H.  Winkley,  Miss  E.  L.  Emmons,  E.  R.  Frost. 

No.  Middlesex  Conference  of  Unitarian    and  other 
Christian  Churches 
Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Babcock,  *John  C.  Bartlett,    Hapgood  Wright. 

Connecticut   Valley  Conference   of  Congregational 
(Unitarian)   Churches. 
Josiah  Fogg,  George  A.  Ames. 

Plymouth  and  Bay  Conference. 
J.  D.  Long,  W.  T.  Davis,  ♦J.  N.  Nutter. 

Channing  Conference. 
Timothy  Gordon,  William  B.  Weeden,"  Rev.  Daniel  W.  Stevens. 

Western  Illinois  and  Iowa  Conference. 
Rev.  S.  S.  Hunting. 

Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society. 
William  H.  Baldwin,   John  Kneeland,    *Mrs.  M.  L.  Bennett,   Julia 
A.  Draper. 

Meadtille  Theological  School. 
♦Prof.  George  J.  Abbot,  Joseph  Shippen. 

Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Piety, 
AND  Charity. 
*Rev.  William  Newell,  D.D.,  *Rev.  Frederic  A.  Whitney,    *Rev. 
Charles  E.  Grinnell. 

Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education. 
♦Rev.  H.  W.  Foote,  *George  B.  Emerson,  ♦Otis  Norcross. 

Christian  Register  Association. 
Rev.  T.  J.  Mumford,  ♦Rev.  H.  W.  Foote,  George  H.  Ellis. 

The  Ladies'  Commission. 
Miss  A.  W.  Abbot,  Miss  M.  H.  Brooks,  Miss  H.  F.  KimbaU. 

Antioch  College,  Ohio. 
♦Artemas  Carter,  ♦Samuel  C.  Derby,  ♦John  Little. 

Norfolk  Sunday  School  Society. 
J.  W,  Porter,  Richard  C.  Humphreys,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Mumford. 

State  Association  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  Iowa. 
Rev.  Julias  Stevens,  ♦Rev.  L.  S.  Coiiin. 

Worcester  Sunday  School  Society. 
Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  ♦John  C.  Otis,  ♦Alfred  Cliford. 

Supreme  Consistory   of  Unitarians   in  Transylvania, 
Hungary. 
John  Fretwell,  Jr. 

British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association. 
John  Fretwell,  Jr. 
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